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j[f5ote0  of  tfte  Q^ontfi. 

We  understand  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Sah'sbury  have  had  the  tower  and  spire  of 
their  cathedral  church  carefully  examined. 
The  result  of  the  examination  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory  and  reassuring.  There  is,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  exaggerated  reports  which  have  been 
circulated.  No  immediate  disaster  of  any 
kind  is  likely  to  occur.  Further  investigation 
has,  however,  made  it  clear  that  additional 
outlay,  in  order  to  render  the  tower  and  spire 
perfectly  secure,  will  be  necessary,  and  that, 
in  order  to  give  the  spire  of  Salisbury  sub- 
stantial strength,  ;^i 0,000  will  be  required. 
Nearly  ^4,000  of  the  original  sum  named 
(^5,000)  has  been  already  promised,  and 
when  it  is  well  known  that  more  outlay 
is  absolutely  necessary,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  many,  who  have  not  already  con- 
tributed, will  readily  assist  in  the  great 
national  undertaking  of  securing  the  cathedral 
from  the  risk  of  possible  disaster  in  the  near 
future. 

cjjp  ij.  cji 

No  country  is  so  truly  conservative  of  its  old 
customs  as  England.  On  whatever  side 
people  may  range  themselves  in  Imperial 
politics,  there  is  evinced  on  all  sides  a  general 
desire  to  break,  as  little  as  may  be,  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  This  was  curiously 
exhibited  the  other  day  at  Newcastle- on - 
Tyne,  where  Her  Majesty's  Judge  of  Assize, 
when  leaving  the  city,  was  presented  by  the 
Corporation  with  a  Jacobus.  The  Jacobus, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  was  a  gold  coin, 
so  named  after  King  James  I.  It  has  long 
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been  obsolete,  and  out  of  legal  currency,  yet 
we  now  learn  that  its  use  is  still  retained  at 
Newcastle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure 
of  the  Judge  after  the  assizes.  This  local 
recognition  of  the  Jacobus  at  Newcastle  as 
current  money,  may  be  compared  with  the  use 
of  the  mark,  as  a  recognised  sum  of  money, 
at  the  present  day.  How  many  people  know 
that  when  they  pay  their  lawyer  his  fee  of 
6s.  8d.,  they  are  paying  him  the  sum  of  half 
a  mark  ? 

^  ^  ^ 
Among  the  changes  which  are  necessarily 
obliterating  old  landmarks  and  time-honoured 
institutions,  must  be  reckoned  those  which 
have  made  the  ancient  manorial  court-leet,  in 
most  places,  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  of  such  courts 
there  are  which  still  survive.  Probably  the 
number  is  greater  than  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to 
place  on  record  notices  of  those  which  are 
still  kept  up,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  should 
come  across  notices  of  the  holding  of  any  of 
these  courts,  we  shall  be  glad  to  record  the 
fact.  One  such  notice  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  an  antiquary  with  this  object.  It  relates 
to  the  Court-Leet  of  the  Manor  of  Bicker- 
staffe,  in  Lancashire,  which  was  held  for  the 
Earl  of  Derby  on  November  12  last.  The 
paragraph  is  as  follows  :  "  Bickerstaffe 
Court- Leet. — Mr.  S.  Brighouse,  steward  for 
Lord  Derby,  held  the  Court-Leet  for  the 
Manor  of  Bickerstaffe  at  the  Stanley  Gate  Inn, 
Bickerstaffe,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  following 
were  sworn  in  as  jurors  :  John  Stockley  (fore- 
man), Evan  Reynolds,  Henry  Roby,  Henry 
Ashcroft,  Samuel  T.  Rosbotham,  John 
Heyes,  junr.,  John  Bradshaw,  Wm.  Ashcroft, 
John  A.  Birchall,  James  Stockley,  John 
Hurst,  and  Wm.  Rimmer.  After  the  formal 
business  of  calling  over  the  roll  of  lease- 
holders and  freeholders  had  been  gone 
through,  the  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
officers  and  their  duties  are  not,  unfortu- 
nately, specified. 

^  ^  ^ 
After  twenty  years  of  seryice,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Tomlinson,  F.S.A.,  of  Huddersfield,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  resigning  the  post 
he  has  so  ably  filled  of  secretary  of  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society.      Mr.   Tomlin- 
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son's  kind  and  courteous  bearing  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  his  hard  and 
too  often  uphill  and  thankless  work  as  secre- 
tary, will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  many 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Tomlinson's  intention 
of  resigning  was  formally  announced  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
society,  when  it  was  agreed  to  accept  it,  with 
regret.  The  Council  intend  to  submit  the 
name  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliff  Hall, 
near  Northallerton,  as  Mr.  Tomlinson's  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  Brown,  who  is  the  owner  of 
Mount  Grace  Priory,  is  well  known  as  a  care- 
ful and  scholarly  antiquary.  He  has  already 
done  excellent  work  for  the  society  by  editing 
several  of  the  volumes  of  the  Record  Series, 
besides  editing  the  Guisbrough  Chartiilary, 
and  other  books,  for  the  Surtees  Society. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Council  is  sure  to  be 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
in  January.  No  better  selection  could  be 
made.  As  secretary,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  Mr.  Brown  will  become  editor  of 
the  Yorkshire  ArchcBological  Journal,  a  post 
for  which  he  is  exceptionally  fitted. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  society  for  the  publication  of  parish  regis- 
ters has  just  been  formed,  with  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  as  its  chairman,  and  the  two  English 
archbishops  and  some  of  the  bishops  among 
its  patrons.  The  intention  is,  that  as  soon 
as  a  hundred  members  can  be  found  sub- 
scribing a  guinea  a  year,  a  beginning  shall  be 
made.  Five  registers  a  year  might  then,  it  is 
said,  be  issued  in  royal  octavo  volumes  of 
strong,  hand-made  paper ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  work  would  so  commend  itself  as  to  be 
presently  taken  up  in  a  larger  way.  However 
this  may  be,  to  make  a  beginning  is  the  chief 
thing.  The  originators  of  the  scheme  believe 
that  the  irreparable  losses  bewailed  by  anti- 
quaries and  students  are  not  of  the  past  only, 
but  continuing  ;  and  they  consider  that  local 
feeling  and  local  resources  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  to  arrest  them.  Mr.  E.  A.  Fry,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  secretary. 

'^  ^  ^ 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
Riding  Archaeological  Society,  the  Rev.  E. 
Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wetwang,  was 
elected  president,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Cox, 
who,  having  left  Yorkshire,  had  tendered  his 
resignation. 


The  question  of  the  proposed  demolition  of 
the  Hospital  at  Mile  End,  belonging  to 
Trinity  House,  London,  has  excited  so  much 
interest,  and  has  aroused  so  strong  an  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  public,  that,  con- 
sidering the  very  full  manner  in  which  the 
proposal  has  been  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers, we  need  say  little  about  it  here.  The 
indignation  which  the  proposition  has  called 
forth  on  all  sides  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  save 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  old  buildings 
near  London  from  destruction.  The  London 
County  Council  has  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  deprecating  this  proposed  act  of 
vandalism.  Of  still  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  proposal  to  pull  down  the  hospital, 
is  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written 
in  regard  to  it. 

^  ^  "Jli? 
While  stating  that  he  has  been  a  merely 
nominal  member  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
House  in  the  past,  and  therefore  feels  that 
he  would  not  be  justified  in  interfering  in 
the  present  case  (of  the  details  of  which  he  is 
not  fully  cognisant),  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on 
to  express  an  opinion,  which  will  find  a  ready 
echo  among  all  students  of  the  past  in  this 
country.  He  says  :  "  So  far  as  my  own 
private  sentiments  go,  I  must  say  that  I 
lament  unceasingly  the  barbarous  work  which 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  carried  out  in  London, 
and  the  destruction,  unless  in  cases  of  strict 
necessity,  of  many  characteristic  buildings 
and  ancient  local  features." 

fj?  'ijp  «$* 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  saying  this,  has  given 
utterance  to  a  very  general  sentiment,  which 
is  rapidly  spreading  among  all  sections  of 
the  educated  portion  of  the  community.  So 
far  as  Trinity  Hospital  at  Mile  End  is  con- 
cerned, the  opposition  to  its  removal  has 
been  so  strong,  and  so  determined,  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  the  scheme  will 
be  abandoned.  The  case  will,  however, 
have  served  a  useful  purpose,  if  it  directs  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  constant,  and 
useless  mischief  of  the  kind  which  is  in 
almost  daily  progress,  and  which  is  allowed 
to  go  by  unchecked  and  unheeded,  until  too 
late  for  remedy. 

^         'h         ^ 
We  do  not  exactly  recall,  at  this  moment, 
what  has  been  the  highest  sum  paid  for  any 
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one  single  book.     Mr.  Quaritch's  Catalogue 
(No.    154)  of  Liturgical  Literature,  recently 
issued,  most  certainly  contains  the  record  of 
the  highest  price  ever  asked  in  a  bookseller's 
catalogue  for  any  one  volume.     In  that  cata- 
logue (which  is  full  of  items,  well  calculated 
to  make  the  mouths  of  all  but  a  millionaire 
water),  a  Psalter  from  the  Sykes  library  at 
Sledmere    is   offered   for   sale,    for  ;!^5,25o. 
Mr.  Quaritch  thus  describes  the  book  : 
"158      PSALTERIUM      cum     canticis, 
hymnis,  litania,  et  precibus.  Fol.  i : 
Beatus  |  vir  .  .  large  folio,  Gothic 
missal  type  of  tivo  sizes  ;  1 36  leaves, 
23    or    26    litres    per  full  page  : 
PRINTED    ON   VELLUM,    with 
about  280  large  capitals  printed  in 
two   colours    {red    and    blue) ;    a 
large  and    beautiful   copy   in    red 
morocco  extra,  gilt  edges.  Sir  Mark 
Sykes'  arms  on  the  sides ;  ettclosed 
in  a  blue  morocco  case. 

'■^  Presens  psalmor'  codex  .   .  Per 

loh^em  fust .  .  et  Petru  Schoifher  .  . 

Anno  dni  Millessimo  .  cccc.lix  .  . 

(1459)-     ;^5>25o. 

"  The  Psalter  for  the  use  of  the  Benedictine 

monastery  of  St.  James  at  Mentz.     This  is 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  THAT  CAME  FROM  THE 
PRESS,  AND  THE  SECOND  PRINTED  BOOK  WITH 

A  DATE.  It  is  far  rarer  and  more  precious 
than  the  Mazarine  Bible,  which  ranks  as  the 
first  book  ever  printed,  and  which  came  out 
in  1455-56.  This  Psalter  is  also  the  costliest 
book  that  has  ever  been  sold,  the  present  copy 
having  fetched  f^4,gs°  ^t  the  Syston  Park 
Sale  in  1884.  No  other  copy  has  appeared 
in  the  market  for  almost  a  hundred  years. 

"  As  an  example  of  artistic  and  decorative 
typography,  no  book  that  has  ever  been 
printed  excels  (or  even  equals)  the  Mentz 
Psalter  in  either  of  its  two  issues  (1457  and 
1459).  These  were  liturgically  distinct 
books  :  the  one  of  1457  being  meant  for  the 
Cathedral  Church,  Mentz,  that  of  1459  for  a 
Benedictine  Monastery  in  that  city.  The 
twelve  known  copies  of  the  Psalter  of  1459 
are  probably  the  whole  number  that 
Schoeffer  printed.  Several  of  them  are  im- 
perfect, but  it  is  likely  that  no  single  copy 
was  utterly  destroyed.  The  book  could  not 
have  been  printed  for  sale ;  and  a  dozen 
copies  would  have  supplied  (or  more  than 


supplied)  the  entire  need  of  the  monastery 
that  paid  for  its  production." 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  Sir 
Mark  Sykes,  grandfather  of  the  present 
baronet,  gave  for  the  Psalter. 

^       4?       4? 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Signor 
Alex  Piceller,  of  Perugia,  for  a  note  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  Caligula's  ship  at  Lake 
Nemi,  near  Rome.  Signor  Piceller  informs 
us  that  on  a  recent  visit  which  he  paid  to  the 
lake,  he  found  the  divers  engaged  in  fixing  a 
series  of  ropes  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
outer  line  of  the  woodwork  of  the  ship. 
Attached  to  each  of  these  lines  was  a  float, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven,  with  the  result 
that  the  form  and  size  of  the  submerged 
vessel  at  once  became  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  was  then  seen  to  have 
measured  74  metres  from  prow  to  stern,  and 
14  metres  across  the  beam,  from  side  to  side, 
at  its  widest  part.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
kilometre  from  this  vessel,  but  in  a  greater 
depth  of  water,  the  existence  of  a  second 
vessel  has  been  detected,  and  not  very  far 
from  this  second  vessel,  there  seems  to  be  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  yet  a  third. 

^  '$?  4? 
Mr.  E.  C.  Ireland,  who  for  more  than 
forty  years  has  been  clerk  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  has  resigned  that  post.  Mr. 
Ireland's  courteous  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fellows  of  the  society 
has  been  much  appreciated,  and  he  will 
carry  with  him  in  his  well-earned  rest,  the 
best  wishes  of  all  for  his  continued  health 
and  prosperity.  Besides  an  annual  pension, 
which  the  Council  propose  that  the  society 
should  confer  upon  Mr,  Ireland,  Dr.  Fresh- 
field  (treasurer)  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  (secre- 
tary) have  jointly  issued  a  circular,  inviting 
subscriptions  from  the  Fellows,  towards  a 
more  personal  recognition  of  Mr.  Ireland's 
long  and  valuable  services.  We  feel  confi- 
dent that  a  large  number  of  the  Fellows  will 
be  glad  to  join  in  this  practical  and  personal 
recognition  of  Mr.  Ireland's  many  years  of 
labour,  and  of  his  constant  and  prompt  assist- 
ance during  the  period  in  which  he  has  been 
clerk  to  the  society.  Mr.  George  Clinch  of 
the  British  Museum  has  been  elected  clerk 
and  librarian  of  the  society,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Thurstan  C.  Peter,  who  from  March 
to  October  last  year,  has  had  men  con- 
tinuously at  work  exploring  with  pick  and 
shovel  the  hut  remains,  walls,  and  other 
antiquities  on  Cam  Brea  Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  lUogan,  Cornwall,  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  at  Redruth  on  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Peter  described  them 
as  of  very  high  importance  and  interest. 
Not  only  have  more  than  eighty  hut-circles 
been  brought  to  light,  but  some  very  curious 
dwellings,  two  sides  being  usually  of  large 
natural  boulders,  sometimes  earth-fast,  but 
occasionally  showing  signs  of  having  been 
"  slewed  "  round ;  the  other  sides  being  only 
rows  of  small  stones  from  a  foot  to  i8  inches 
in  height.  These  interboulder  dwellings 
were  of  great  richness  in  flints,  especially 
arrows  and  grattoirs,  and  yielded  one  or  two 
nice  celts  of  a  local  stone  known  as  "gabbro," 
the  so-called  diallage  of  the  Lizard  district. 
The  hut-circles  were  of  the  usual  description, 
two  consisting  of  double  rows  of  stones,  the 
remainder  of  single  rows.  The  covering 
must  have  been  of  some  perishable  material, 
wood,  heath,  etc.,  as  no  traces  remain. 
These  hut-circles  are  arranged  in  a  village, 
with  a  single  central  street,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  circle  of  greater  pretension  than 
the  others.  There  are  several  of  them  of 
interest,  especially  the  hearths  and  cooking- 
holes,  but  not  equal  to  those  on  Dart- 
moor. The  walls,  gateways,  etc.,  were  all 
described,  especial  reference  being  made  to 
Dr.  Borlase's  fanciful  description  of  the  hill 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  and  to  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson's  essay,  published  by  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 

'^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Peter's  lecture  was  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic lantern  slides  of  all  objects  of  interest, 
pottery,  flints,  walls,  etc.,  the  illustrations  of 
the  hearths  and  cooking-holes  being  appar- 
ently the  most  generally  appreciated.  Mr. 
Peter's  is  the  first  systematic  exploration  of 
Cam  Brea  Hill,  but  the  important  results 
of  the  exploration  justify  us  in  hoping  that 
the  work  once  begun,  will  be  continued. 
The  objects  found  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  Museum  at 
Truro,  having  been  handed  over  by  Mr. 
Peter,  who  also  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  in 


November.  Of  arrows  alone,  about  five 
hundred  have  been  found,  of  which  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred  are  in  good  preservation. 
A  lecture  on  the  same  subject  was  also  given 
at  the  Plymouth  Athenaeum  by  Mr.  Burnard, 
the  well-known  Dartmoor  explorer,  by  whose 
advice,  we  understand,  Mr,  Peter  has  been 
largely  guided  at  Cam  Brea. 

«J?  "^  ^h 
Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister  writes  to  us  as 
follows  :  "  The  Antiquary  has  done  so  much 
good  work  in  the  past  by  commenting  strongly 
on  cases  of  wanton  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments,  that  I  think  it  right  to  bring  the 
following  facts  before  the  notice  of  antiquaries. 
Even  if  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Killeen 
Cormaic,  Co.  Kildare,  did  not  possess  the 
great  interest  which  attaches  to  it,  these  facts 
would  still  deserve  to  be  widely  known. 

"  P'our  Ogham  inscriptions  have  been  re- 
ported as  existing  there.  No.  I.  is  the  famous 
DRVViDES  bilingual.  No.  II.  is  an  inscription 
containing  the  great  tribe  name  Macdecced, 
and  from  both  a  historical  and  a  philological 
point  of  view,  is  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance.  No.  III.  is  a  fine  shapely  stone, 
but  its  inscription  is  too  weather-beaten  to  be 
decipherable.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
or  not  No.  IV.  is  a  genuine  Ogham ;  it  is 
perhaps  most  likely  that  the  minute  scores 
which  it  bears  were  never  intended  to  mean 
anything.  But  the  stone  is  very  remarkable, 
as  bearing  incised  upon  it  a  rude  bust,  in- 
tended probably  as  a  representation  of  our 
Lord,  and  if  so,  perhaps  the  earliest  existing 
in  these  islands. 

"  I  have  visited  this  cemetery  twice — on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1893,  and  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
Here  is  an  account  of  what  I  found  : 

"  No.  I.  was  (and  is  still)  lying  prostrate  near 
the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  The  Roman 
inscription  is  on  the  exposed  horizontal  face  ; 
the  Ogham  on  one  of  the  exposed  and  one 
of  the  half-concealed  arrises.  Obviously  both 
inscriptions  must  suffer  when,  as  no  doubt  is 
often  the  case,  the  stone  is  used  as  a  seat. 
On  my  first  visit  I  saw  that  the  Roman  letters 
had  been  recently  '  sharpened '  by  someone 
rubbing  a  blunt  metal  instmment  along  them. 
Considering  the  scaly  nature  of  the  stone,  it 
is  a  mercy  that  large  flakes  were  not  loosened 
from  the  inscription.     On  my  second  visit  I 
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found  that  the  rain  in  the  meanwhile  had 
effaced  the  marks  of  these  scratches  ;  but  I 
also  found  that  some  brainless  lout  had  added 
his  initials  to  the  inscribed  surface.  More- 
over, the  position  of  the  stone  rendered  the 
Ogham  scores  on  the  second  inscribed  edge 
inaccessible,  unless  one  incurred  expense, 
and  risked  the  safety  of  the  stone,  by  having 
it  turned  over  with  crowbars.  To  judge 
from  a  letter,  (written  subsequently  to  my 
second  visit),  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  shortly,  the  stone  has  undergone 
further  injury  since.  I  there  read :  '  The 
bilingual  has  lately  had  one  Oghamed  edge 
scraped  scandalously.' 

"  No.  II.,  which  I  was  specially  anxious  to 
see,  I  failed  to  find  at  either  visit,  though  I  made 
an  exhaustive  search,  both  in  the  cemetery 
and  among  the  gate-posts  and  rubbing  stones 
in  the  fields  adjacent.  Professor  Rhys  and 
others  have  also  been  searching  for  it  vainly. 

"No.  III.  is  intact,  and,  I  trust,  remains  so, 
though  its  inscription,  I  fear,  is  past  hope. 

"  No.  IV.  supplies  material  for  meditation. 
The  Rev.  J.  Shearman,  in  his  account  of  the 
stones  (Proceedings,  R.  I.  A.,  ix.,  p.  254), 
describes  the  bust — the  chief  or  only  interest 
of  the  monument — 2iS  faintly  incised  ;  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland  (1872- 
73,  p.  544),  he  speaks  of  it  as  'incised  in 
very  shallow  outline.'  Neither  of  these 
descriptions  can  possibly  fit  the  engraving  as 
I  saw  it.  The  lines  are  deep,  sharp,  and 
suspiciously  new  -  looking.  Further,  there 
are  several  discrepancies  between  Shearman's 
drawing  to  illustrate  his  papers  {loc.  cit.)  and 
what  I  saw.  Only  two  alternatives  seem 
possible — either  Shearman  was  portentously 
inaccurate,  or  the  engraving  has  been  '  re- 
stored '  in  a  peculiarly  barbarous  manner." 

^  «)1(?  •)!(? 
Mr.  Macalister  adds  :  "  Through  my  friend, 
Mr.  Goddard  H.  Orpen,  I  have  just  heard 
the  fate  of  No.  11.  From  a  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killeen  Cormaic,  he  has 
learnt  that  the  stone  has  been  smashed  in 
pieces,  and  its  fragments  built  into  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  enclosure.  Mr.  Orpen 
has  kindly  lent  me  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
he  has  received  from  his  informant,  who 
■  says  :  '  We  searched  for  the  fragments  of  the 
stonej  but   could  only  find  two,  and  these 


have  been  quite  lately  built  into  the  wall 
round  the  graveyard,  and  mortared  with  a 
vast  deal  of  mortar  therein.  This  (we  found 
on  inquiry  from  a  man  there)  was  done  only 
the  other  day  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  have  thus  shown  their  zeal 
and  care  of  the  place.' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the  uninscribed 
pillar-stones  have  been  utilized  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  an  inventory, 
with  measurements — which  I  made  during 
my  two  visits — of  all  the  ancient  monuments 
in  the  cemetery,  is  on  the  point  of  appearing. 
But,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  such  has  existed 
hitherto,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
damage  may  have  been  committed  by  the 
'  guardians,'  or  anyone  else.  This  stone  alone 
has  been  identified  by  its  inscription. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  These  facts  call  for  something  more  than 
an  indignant  remonstrance.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  valuable  historical  documents,  and 
our  scanty  relics  of  the  ancient  tongue  of 
Britain,  in  this  manner.  What  I  should  like 
to  ask  is  this  :  Is  not  Killeen  Cormaic 
scheduled  as  a  national  monument  ?  If  not, 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  in  any  case  its  remains, 
which  are  of  a  value  beyond  all  price,  should 
be  better  tended. 

"  Now  that  the  circumstances  are  known,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  enthusiasm  will  induce  a 
party  of  Irish  antiquaries  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Killeen  Cormaic,  pull  down  the 
boundary  wall,  and  recover  at  least  the 
inscribed  part  of  the  stone.  It  can  never 
more  mark  the  grave  over  which  it  has  stood 
for  so  many  centuries,  but  it  should  be  taken 
to  Dublin  or  Kilkenny,  or  anywhere  contain- 
ing a  decent  museum,  and  there  reconstructed. 
And  I  hope  the  same  party  will  also  re  erect 
the  DRVViDES  stone ;  this  may  perhaps  pro- 
tect some  of  it  from  the  dreadful  name- 
scratcher  and  tamperer,  and  from  the  other 
perils  at  which  I  have  hinted.  If  not,  it 
must  be  brought,  with  its  ill-fated  companion, 
to  a  place  of  safety." 

•iH?         «)!(?         "il? 
A  few  years  ago  Sir  Benjamin  Stone  estab- 
lished an  organization  at  Birmingham  for  the 
photographic  survey  of  Warwickshire.     Since 
then  one  or  more  of  the  local  archaeological 
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societies  have  also  taken  up  the  matter, 
and  issued  schemes  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  which  is  being  carried  out  in  the  county 
of  Warwick.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  survey  was  so 
great,  that  its  extension  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  on  an  uniform  basis  of  operation, 
was  highly  desirable.  At  the  Congress  of 
Archaeological  Societies  in  1894,  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  The  sub-committee  (consisting  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox, 
F.S.A.,and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries) has  recently  issued  its  report.  The 
great  importance  of  the  matter  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  although  the  scheme,  as  a  whole, 
is  one  which  is  sure  to  commend  itself  to 
all  who  have  considered  the  matter,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  possible  that  in  some  of  its 
details  improvements  might  be  made.  With 
this  end  in  view,  we  shall  be  glad  to  open 
our  columns  to  any  well-digested  criticisms 
on  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  may  say  that 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  clause 
in  the  scheme,  dealing  with  inquiry  for,  and 
preservation  of,  photographs  of  buildings  and 
other  objects  which  are  now  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. This  is  really  a  very  important  matter, 
for  in  a  short  time  such  photographs  will  be 
no  longer  obtainable.  At  the  present  time, 
for  example,  photographs  of  many  village 
churches  may  be  found,  which  were  taken 
prior  to  the  rebuilding  of  those  particular 
churches.  Such  photographs  are  often  the 
only  record  remaining  of  what  the  demo- 
lished building  was  like.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  important  that  they  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  preserved  before  it  is  too  late 
to  do  this.  This  observation,  of  course, 
applies  to  other  destroyed  buildings,  and 
we  wish  that  the  report  had  dealt  with  the 
matter. 

The  full  abstract  of  the  report  appears 
among  the  Proceedings  of  Societies  on 
another  page. 

'Jp  "il?  4' 

We  understand  that  at  Chassenon,  in  the 
Department  of  Charente,  France,  an  archaeo- 
logical discovery  of  some  interest  has  been 
made.  In  digging  out  an  old  well,  supposed 
to  have  been  filled  up  at  the  period  of  the 


invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  the  workmen  have 
found  a  (lallic  god.  It  is  rather  more  than 
two  feet  high.  The  figure  is  very  much  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  and 
wears  round  his  neck  the  collar  of  the  Gauls. 
Chassenon  is  known  to  be  a  place  of  high 
antiquity,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
Cassinomagus  of  the  Romans. 


I13ecklaces!  in  delation  to  Pre= 
Wtmt  Commerce* 

By  a.  W.  Bucki.and,  F.A.I. 

HEREVER  ancient  tombs  are 
opened,  whether  belonging  to  the 
cultured  nations  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  or  to 
the  lowest  savages  of  prehistoric  times,  neck- 
laces of  some  kind  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
found. 

The  earliest  of  these  necklaces  usually 
consist  of  teeth  of  animals  tied  with  sinew 
and  unperforated ;  but  even  among  relics  of 
palfeolithic  man  perforated  teeth,  some  of 
them  human,  and  intermixed  with  pieces  of 
bone,  have  been  discovered.  W^e  may  see 
similar  necklaces  in  use  at  the  present  day 
among  savages  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
One  from  Perak  in  the  British  Museum  re- 
produces so  exactly  some  found  in  French 
caves  of  palaeolithic  times,  that  we  are  con- 
strained to  marvel  at  the  persistence  of  such 
a  singular  style  of  ornament. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  necklaces  at 
present  in  use  among  savages  are  those  of 
the  Andamanese,  which  consist  of  human 
and  animal  bones ;  they  also  wear  round  the 
neck  the  skull  and  jawbones  (Fig.  11)  of 
deceased  friends,  a  custom  which  exists  also 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  These  grue- 
some mementoes  are  highly  decorated  with 
coloured  fringes  and  shells,  sometimes  with 
plaits  of  human  hair,  and  have  a  band 
attached  for  suspension,  the  jawbone  of  a 
deceased  husband  being  especially  valued  as 
a  relic,  but  they  wear  also  the  jawbones  of 
small  animals. 

The  bone  necklaces  of  the  Andamanese* 

*  Dr.  Allan  Thompson  in  Jowital  of  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  February,  1882. 
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are  composed  chiefly  of  the  digital  bones 
and  vertebrae  of  turtles,  iguanas,  paradoxus, 
and  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  small  fox, 
and  also  of  human  bones,  principally  finger- 
bones,  but  pieces  of  children's  skulls  and 
vertebrae,  and  of  the  leg  and  rib  bones  of 
men,  are  also  used. 

Most  of  these  bones  are  broken  into 
fragments,  and  are  bound  together  with 
vegetable  fibre,  to  which  are  attached  also 
pieces  of  a  coral-like  substance  and  strings 
of  shells.  The  bones  are  never  perforated, 
but  are  bound  to  the  principal  cord  by 
smaller  cords,  and  it  is  a  singular  and  in- 
teresting fact  that  sometimes  wood,  cane,  and 
other  materials  are  substituted  for  the  human 
bone,  but  are  always  so  treated  as  to  resemble 
human  bones,  and  are  attached  to  the  cord 
in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Moseley  relates  that 
the  bones  of  men  bound  up  with  eagle's 
feathers  are  worn  round  the  neck  as  a  charm 
in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  and  adds  that 
there,  as  in  the  Andamans,  he  found  in  one 
of  these  charms,  which  usually  consist  of 
ulnar  and  radial  bones,  and  sometimes  of 
hand  bones,  that  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  to 
resemble  a  human  humerus,  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  real  bone.  Birds'  bones  are 
formed  into  necklaces  in  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  snakes'  vertebrae  in  New  Caledonia. 
Strings  of  digital  bones  of  the  Polar  bear 
are  worn  in  the  hair  by  the  Esquimaux,  and 
the  North  American  Indians  wear  strings  of 
bears'  claws  with  the  last  phalanges  in  them ; 
but  the  medicine-men  of  the  Cheyenne  had 
as  a  charm  a  necklace  of  mummified  human 
fingers,  bound  to  a  band  of  blue  and  white 
beads,  with  pendants  of  shells,  medicine 
arrows,  artificial  teeth  cut  from  stone,  and 
bags  of  various  substances  used  as  amulets. 
There  was  also  with  this  necklace  a  bag  con- 
taining the  hands  of  several  papooses  of 
their  enemies,  but  these  were  claimed  and 
burned  by  the  despoiled  tribe  with  great 
mourning. 

This  extraordinary  necklace  is  figured  in 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Smithsonian),  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Bourke  on  "The  Medicine-men  of  the 
Apache,"  who  points  out  that  these  finger- 
necklaces  are  used  by  many  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  and  he  compares  them 
with  those  human  hands  used  by  tribes  in 


Australia,  with  similar  necklaces  of  hands 
depicted  in  Mexican  paintings  and  on 
Central  American  sculptures,  and  with  the 
necklace  of  skulls  and  waist-band  of  hands 
which  adorn  the  Indian  goddess  Kali  or 
Durga. 

Teeth,  both  human  and  animal,  are  still 
used  to  form  necklaces  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  some  of  these  represent  trophies  of 
war  or  the  chase,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  also  the  case  in  prehistoric  times,  but 
the  women  in  Australia  wear  the  teeth  of 
boys,  which  have  been  knocked  out  at  the 
initiation  ceremonies.  Mr.  Bourke  says  the 
custom  of  wearing  necklaces  of  human  teeth 
is  not  found  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  but  prevails  chiefly  in  Africa  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands  (Fig.  12),  where  it  is 
a  relic  of  cannibalism,  but  it  also  prevailed 
among  the  Caribs. 

Some  travellers  have  supposed  teeth  to 
have  been  worn  because  of  the  contrast  they 
afford  to  the  black  skin  of  the  natives,  but 
doubtless  they  were  also  looked  upon  as 
charms,  for  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  groups 
we  find  shells,  cut  into  the  form  of  teeth, 
used  for  necklaces  and  pendants,  and  these 
simulated  teeth  are  found  in  Australia, 
Guiana,  and  the  interior  of  Peru.  From 
Kingsmill,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  New 
Guinea  we  get  red  shell  ornaments  of  this 
kind,  and  from  the  Wallis  Islands  a  necklace 
of  cut  shell  discs  with  tortoise  shell  pendants 
of  the  same  tooth-like  form,  whilst  from  the 
Tonga  Islands  come  necklaces  made  from  the 
teeth  of  the  sperm  whale. 

Shells,  from  their  natural  beauty,  might 
readily  attract  as  ornaments,  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  they  are  less  used  in  their 
natural  form  than  when  laboriously  cut  into 
various  shapes;  and  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  as  at  the  present  day,  they  have  been 
cut  into  thin  discs  and  bored  without  the  aid 
of  metal  tools.  These  form  the  wampum  of 
America  (Fig  14),  where  they  are  used  as 
money  as  also  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and 
other  South  Sea  groups. 

The  manufacture  of  these  shell  discs  is 
described  by  Lawson  in  17 14.  He  says: 
"The  money  of  the  Caroline  Indians  is  all 
made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast, 
which  are  very  large  and  hard,  so  that  they 
are   very   difficult    to    cut.      Some   English 
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bmiths  have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell 
money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  ;"  adding,  "This  wampum  is  made 
out  of  a  vast  great  shell,  of  which  that 
country  affords  plenty,  where  it  is  ground 
smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe 
or  a  large  wheat  straw.  This  the  Indians 
grind  on  stones  until  they  make  it  current, 
but  the  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  to  the 
Englishman,  which  the  Indians  manage  with 
a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed.  1  hus  they 
roll  it  continuously  on  their  thighs  with  their 
right  hand,  holding  the  bit  of  shell  with  their 
left,  so  in  time  they  drill  a  hole  quite  through 
it,  which  is  very  tedious  work."* 

Discs  of  shell  and  bone  thus  bored  to  be 
used  for  necklaces,  and  perhaps  also  for 
money,  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  of 
graves,  and  they  were  doubtless  bored  in  the 
manner  described,  by  means  of  those  delicate 
flint  borers  or  awls  of  Neolithic  Age  found 
in  our  museums.  The  distribution  of  these 
shell  discs,  usually  threaded  alternately  black 
and  white,  is  very  wide,  extending  from 
America  right  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan, 
China,  and  India,  where  they  are  found 
adorning  the  necks  of  Nagas,  accompanied 
by  the  same  forms  shell  pendants  worn  with 
them  in  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  Africa  similar  necklaces  are  worn,  but 
they  are  made  not  of  marine  shells,  but  of 
ostrich-egg  shells,  the  discs  being  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  penny,  and  alternated  with 
pieces  of  dark  skin  of  the  same  size  and 
form.  The  length  of  the  chains  formed  in 
this  manner  and  worn  by  the  little  Bushmen 
is  astonishing ;  some  are  even  8  yards  long, 
which,  when  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
labour  represented  by  the  cutting  and  boring 
the  enormous  number  of  discs  required,  is 
truly  a  gigantic  work  of  patience  and  skill. 
Stanley  brought  several  of  these  strings  of 
alternate  shell  and  skin  discs  from  the  Akkas, 
and  they  are  also  worn  by  the  Niam  Niams,  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  in  use  among  the 
dwarf  races,  and  innumerable  discs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  ancient  of  their  kitchen 
middens,  proving  the  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
facture. But  these  ostrich  eggshell  discs  are 
also  found  in  the  graves  of  ancient  Egypt 

*  See   Holmes'   "Art   in   Shell,"  Annual  Report 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  vol.  ii. 


and  Etruria,  in  the  latter  case  accompanied 
by  ostrich-eggs  beautifully  painted  and  en- 
graved,* and  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  the  custom  of  making  and  wearing 
necklaces  of  these  discs  originated  in  Egypt, 
and  gradually  filtered  down  to  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  interior,  being  exported  with  the 
ostrich  -  eggs  as  articles  of  commerce  to 
Etruria,  or  whether  both  civilized  countries 
derived  their  use  from  the  African  dwarfs 
described  by  Herodotus.  In  either  case  it 
is  evident  that  with  these  beads  other  articles 
and  many  new  ideas  would  have  been  con- 
veyed from  country  to  country,  thus  enlarging 
the  area  of  civilization  by  commerce  as  at 
the  present  day.f 

There  is  a  curious  bead,  also  widely  dis- 
tributed, assigned  by  Sir  John  Evans  to  the 
Bronze  Age,  which  appears  to  simulate  these 
shell  discs.  It  consists  of  a  long  bead,  cut 
so  as  to  resemble  several  discs,  and  is  found 
of  various  materials.  One  of  this  pattern 
in  tin  was  discovered  in  a  Wiltshire  barrow ; 
some  of  bronze  and  serpentine  come  from 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings ;  some  in  bronze 
and  a  white  metal  have  been  brought  from 
Abyssinia.  Some  of  bone  and  serpentine 
were  found,  accompanied  by  shell  discs,  by 
the  brothers  Siret  in  south-east  Spain,  whilst 
a  necklace  of  bronze  formed  of  these  sub- 
divided beads  from  Livonia,  dated  500  to 
1000  A.D.,  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it 
bears  bronze  pendants  of  precisely  the  same 
form  as  many  of  those  attached  to  necklaces 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

But  undoubtedly  it  is  to  amber  as  an 
article  of  commerce  that  the  greatest  interest 
attaches,  for  it  is  not  only  found  in  the 
earliest  of  barrows,  and  in  Swiss  lake  dwell- 
ings of  the  Neolithic  Age,  but  was  so  highly 
valued  in  prehistoric  times  as  to  have  tempted 
early  mariners  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 

*  The  British  Museum  catalogue  traces  the  ostrich- 
eggs  to  Egypt,  and  from  Greek  letters  being  found  on 
several,  suggests  that  they  were  painted  in  Egypt  by 
Greek  workmen. 

t  There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  universality 
of  this  disc-like  form  of  bead  in  prehistoric  times. 
Originating  doubtless  in  the  naturally  perforated  bird 
bone,  it  was  copied  in  shell,  in  ivory,  in  bronze,  in 
gold,  and  in  vitreous  paste  in  Egypt  and  various 
civilized  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  many  of  different 
kinds  are  almost  always  introduced  into  necklaces 
without  apparent  necessity,  some  being  very  minute. 
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to  Britain.  Professor  Boyd-Dawkins*  traces 
three  trade  routes  of  the  Etruscans  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Romans  in  search  of  amber : 
I.  By  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  past  Verona 
and  Trieste,  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Inn,  crossing  the  Danube  at 
Linz  and  Passau,  thence  over  the  Bohemian 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
Hallstadt  occupied  an  important  position  to 
the  right  of  this  route ;  II.  Via  Trieste, 
Laibach,  Gratz,  Bruch,  Presburg  to  the 
Lower  Vistula;  III.  Northwards  over  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  into  France,  and  thence 
to  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Along  these  routes  are  found  not  only 
necklaces  of  amber,  but  twisted  torques  of 
gold  and  bronze,  safety-pin  brooches,  and 
many  other  articles  of  undoubted  Etruscan 
origin.  Sir  John  Evans  doubts  whether 
there  was  any  direct  intercourse  in  very  early 
times  between  Etruria  and  Britain,  because 
of  the  absence  of  those  lunettes  and  gorgets 
of  gold  found  so  frequently  in  Ireland ;  but 
if  we  may  trace  the  Etruscans  by  these  and 
by  other  articles  in  gold  and  bronze,  we  shall 
find  that  they  passed  through  Cornwall  and 
Wales.  In  the  latter  country  the  splendid 
gold  armour  found  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  is, 
says  Mr.  Boyd-Dawkins,  of  precisely  the  same 
pattern  as  metal -work  at  Hallstadt,  Veii, 
Corneto,  and  Prseneste,  and  a  gold  cap  or 
crown  of  the  same  pattern  is  shown  in  the 
Irish  Academy.  This  armour  was  accom- 
panied by  300  amber  beads,  which  must 
have  formed  a  splendid  necklace,  the  owner 
having  probably  been  a  chieftain  or  leader  of 
an  expedition  to  Ireland,  buried  where  he 
died  from  wounds  or  disease. 

Beads  of  amber  and  jet,  both  very  massive 
and  of  singular  shape,  have  been  found  in 
Ireland.  Some  enormous  jet  beads  were 
discovered  on  an  oaken  floor  at  a  depth  of 
7  feet  below  the  surface,  near  Callow  Hill, 
Queen's  County. 

Jet  and  amber  are  found  together  in  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellings,  and  also  in  many 
British  and  Irish  tumuli,  the  amber  beads  in 
many  cases  being  extremely  rough,  amorphous- 
looking  pieces,  apparently  taken  just  as  they 
were  found,  bored,  and  strung,  sometimes 
intermixe^d  with  shells  or  bones. 

*  Early  Man  in  Britain,  pp.  467,  468. 
VOL.  XXXII. 


Amber  is  found  not  only  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  but  also  in  Sicily  and  Northern 
Italy,  and  in  France  and  Spain.  It  varies  in 
colour  from  pale  yellow  to  dark  red,  the 
latter  variety  being  found  in  Sicily,  and  this. 
Sir  Augustus  Franks  thinks,  is  the  kind  from 
which  the  ornaments  in  the  Greek  and 
Etruscan  tombs  at  Cumae,  Bari,  Noli,  and 
Palestrina,*  were  made.  Some  is  still  picked 
up  occasionally  on  the  east  coast  of  England, 
washed  across  the  North  Sea,  and  probably 
such  flotsam  and  jetsam  formed  a  portion  of 
that  found  in  neolithic  graves  ;  but  doubtless 
by  far  the  larger  quantity  came  then,  as  now, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  as  such  things  do  among 
barbarians  in  the  way  of  barter.  Four  beads 
of  red  amber  were  found  in  a  tumulus  at 
Priddy,  near  Cheddar ;  they  were  bored  only 
on  one  side,  and  with  them  were  small 
opaque  glass  beads  perforated. 

Mr.  Holmes  says  amber  is  commonly  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians,  but  he  does 
not  say  whence  this  amber  is  derived.  Four 
beads  of  amber  are  figured  in  the  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(Smithsonian)  as  worn  by  the  Esquimaux  of 
Point  Barrow,  and  highly  valued,  having 
been  manufactured  by  themselves  from 
amber  picked  up  on  the  shore,  and  very 
rare. 

There  is  a  large  bead  of  amber  from 
Ireland  in  the  British  Museum,  remarkable 
from  having  an  Ogham  inscription  scratched 
upon  it.  (Fig.  15.)  An  immense  number  of 
beads,  found  at  Lake  (Wiltshire),  were  re- 
strung  by  Thurnham,  who  formed  of  them 
a  large  necklet,  exactly  like  one  in  jet  from 
Scotland.  The  beads  are  alike  in  form 
(Fig.  30),  and  probably  both  of  about  the 
same  period— that  is,  of  the  early  Bronze 
Age. 

Sir  John  Evans, t  writing  of  the  jet  orna- 
ments of  Britain,  says,  "  Some  of  the  amber 
plates  found  at  Hallstadt  are  of  the  same 
pattern,  and  perforated  in  the  same  manner, 
so  that  perhaps  the  jet  of  Britain  have  been 
copied  from  foreign  ones  of  amber,  and 
probably  Hallstadt  and   Britain   have   been 

*  There  is  a  long  necklace  from  Palestrina  in  the 
British  Museum  of  square  beads  of  red  amber  separ- 
ated by  bone  and  porcelain  discs,  and  with  two  large 
pendants  of  silver. 

t  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  480. 
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supplied  with  amber  from  a  common  source  " 
(shores  of  the  Baltic),  'adding,  "  Our  amber 
ornaments  differ  from  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  amber  is  found  on  our  eastern  coasts. 
In  Strabo's  time,  amber  and  ivory  were 
among  the  articles  exported  from  Celtic  Gaul 
to  Britain." 

In  Ireland,  amber  beads  have  been  found 
in  connection  with  teeth  of  bear  and  deer,  and 
perforated  bone,  and  accompanied  by  bone 
tools  ;  also  with  impure  glass  beads  of  curious 
patterns.  (Figs.  21,  24,  28.)  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  dumbbell  bead  (Fig.  20), 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  was 
therefore  probably  of  native  manufacture. 
Several  of  these  dumbbell  beads,  of 
different  sizes  and  material,  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum,  generally  unper- 
forated,  and  usually  of  greenish  glass,  but 
some  of  glass  perforated,  and  one  of  stone, 
were  exhibited  in  the  Irish  Exhibition.  The 
imperforate  beads  were  probably  bound  to  a 
necklet  by  a  cord  round  the  centre,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  peculiar  form  had  some 
significance,  and  its  nearest  affinity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sign  used  for  the  moon  in 
Scandinavia  during  the  later  Bronze  Age, 
which  is  given  by  Worsaae — thus  0=0.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  ArchcBologia,  vol.  xlii., 
describes  an  object  found  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  at  Marino,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  these  dumbbell  beads;  but  I 
have  not  met  with  anything  elsewhere  of 
similar  shape. 

Other  Irish  beads  of  glass  and  porcelain 
(Figs.  21,  24,  28)  have  a  strong  affinity 
to  those  of  supposed  Egyptian  or  Phoenician 
origin  known  as  snake  or  adder  stones ;  but 
if  we  compare  them  minutely,  we  find  them 
more  nearly  related  to  the  Etruscan,  which, 
however,  are  in  many  cases  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  two 
countries. 

Perhaps  the  special  feature  of  the  Etruscan 
bead  is  the  curious  knots  and  excrescences 
which  abound  upon  them,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  26,  and  also  on  the  various  beads  and 
curious  masks  on  the  early  Etruscan  neck- 
laces in  the  British  Museum,  two  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  our  illustrations.  (Figs.  7,8.) 
The  true  adder  stone,  however,  consists  of 
spirals  of  white  running  through  the  glass, 
which    spirals    are    supposed    to    resemble 


snakes.  These  are  more  allied  to  Phoenician 
and  Egyptian  beads  than  to  the  Etruscan. 
Two  beads,  one  from  Sidon  and  one  from 
Sinai,  given  in  our  illustrations  (Figs.  23,  25), 
will  show  the  special  forms  and  colours  of 
Phoenician  glass;  but  they  were  doubtless 
imitated  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Irish  Academy 
may  be  seen  beads  resembling  these  (Fig.  17), 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  Irish  manufacture, 
for  undoubtedly  the  art  of  glass-making  was 
known  in  Ireland  in  very  early  times,  having 
probably  been  introduced  by  those  Greek  or 
Etruscan  colonists  who,  both  by  tradition 
and  archaeology,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
civilizers  of  Ireland. 

Beads  of  this  kind,  however,  are  found  also 
in  tombs  and  cists  in  Great  Britain.  One 
such  (Fig.  33)  was  found  in  a  cist  at  St.  Just, 
Cornwall,  and  with  it  a  notched  bead  of  dark 
green  glass  or  serpentine.     (Fig  32.) 

Sir  John  Evans  speaks  of  similar  beads 
found  at  Winterbourne  Stoke,  with  a  burnt 
interment  of  the  Bronze  Age.  These  beads 
are  described  as  having  spiral  ornaments  in 
white  on  a  blue  ground,  and  one  of  blue 
glass  with  three  spirals  in  yellow  was  found 
with  a  bronze  interment  .and  burnt  bones  in 
Ross-shire.  "  These,"  says  Sir  John  Evans, 
"are  called  serpent  stones,  and  are  used  for 
curing  cattle,  etc."  Some  glass  beads  with 
the  same  spiral  ornamentation  were  found  in 
the  cemetery  at  Hallstadt,  which  would  seem 
to  assign  them  to  a  late  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  a  time  when  commerce  with  the 
Continent  was  well  established."* 

The  beads  referred  to  by  Sir  John  Evans 
are  doubtless  similar  to  that  from  Sidon 
(Fig.  23),  and  these,  with  others  described  as 
small  tubes  of  light  blue  or  green  opaque 
glass  with  the  outer  surface  divided  into 
rounded  segments,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  several  beads,  have  not,  says  the 
learned  author  quoted,  been  found  of  similar 
age  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  looks  upon 
this  as  suggestive  of  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Mediterranean. 

There  are,  however,  other  beads,  which 
seem  to  indicate  still  wider  commercial  inter- 
course. Take,  for  instance,  the  peculiar  bead 
known  from  its  pattern  as  the  chevron  bead. 
This  bead,  which  is  of  vitreous  paste,  in 
alternate  layers  of  white,  green,  white,  red 
*  Ancient  Bronze,  p.  394. 
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!.  Ancient  Egyptian.  " 
Ancient  Chaldean  Statues. 
Late  Etruscan. 
!.  Early  Etruscan, 
inese,  from  Dolmens, 
ican,  from  sculptures, 
nan  jaw,  Andamans. 


12.  Human  teeth,  Solomon  Islands. 

13.  Shell   discs   with    tooth-like   pen- 

dants. 

14.  .  .  .  American  Indian. 

15  Discs — amber  with  Ogham  inscrip- 
tion .  .  .  shell,  bronze,  jet,  and 
vitreous  paste. 


i5.  .  .  .  Bead,  Canterbury. 

17.  Ancient  Irish  bead. 

18.  Melon-shaped  bead,  Chaldea. 

19.  Melon-shaped  bead,  Mexico. 

20.  21,  24,  28.  Ancient  Irish. 

22.  Greek. 

23.  Phoenician,  Sidon. 


25.  Phosnician,  Sinai. 

26  and  27.  Ancient  Etruscan. 

29.  Chaldean. 

30.  Jet,  Britain. 

31.  Gold,  Ireland. 

32.  Composite  Serpentine,  Cornwall. 

33.  Glazed  pottery,  St.  Just,  Cornwall. 
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and  blue,  was  apparently  formed  from  a  sec- 
tion of  a  long  tube  cut  at  the  ends,  so  as  to 
form  a  Vandyke  or  chevron  pattern.*  It  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  but 
its  date  is  uncertain.  Its  distribution  is, 
however,  most  interesting  and  peculiar.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Brent,  in  an  article  upon  these 
beads  in  Archaologia,  vol.  xlv ,  says  that  they 
are  found  in  the  Pelew  Islands,  where  they 
are  used  as  money,  one  being  said  to  be 
worth  a  war  canoe.  Those  found  in  Egypt, 
of  which  one  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  among  the  Egyptian  relics  of  Ptolemaic 
age,  but  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  are 
very  large  and  perfect  in  form  and  pattern  ; 
but  some,  which  are  found  in  America, 
although  of  precisely  the  same  pattern,  are 
very  much  smaller.  Of  American  specimens, 
several  from  an  ancient  grave  at  Ancon,  Peru, 
are  in  the  Liverpool  Museum ;  others,  also 
found  in  a  very  old  Peruvian  tomb,  with 
some  of  those  blue  bugle  beads  usually  seen 
forming  a  network  over  Egyptian  mummies, 
are  now  in  Oxford. 

Schoolcraft  describes  eight  beads  of  this  kind 
found  in  old  Indian  graves  in  Canada  West. 
The  one  illustrated  (Fig.  i6)  was  dug  up 
by  Mr.  Brent,  in  Canterbury,  and  there  are 
others  in  the  British  Museum  which  have 
been  unearthed  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain  (one  having  been  found  by  a  gentle- 
man when  fishing),  and  there  are  two  at 
Copenhagen,  discovered  in  Jutland  and 
Stockholm, 

They  have  been  found  also  in  Italy,  and 
there  are  three  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  from  a 
tomb  at  Sakkara,  in  Egypt.  Sir  Augustus 
Franks  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
comparatively  modern  ;  but  in  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  they  are  met 
with  in  so  many  ancient  tombs,  not  only  in 
Egypt,  but  in  Peru  and  Canada. 

The  Italian  specimens  are  blue  and  white 
at  the  end,  and  one,  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Irish  Exhibition,  was  also  of  this  kind — 
blue  and  white  only. 

Beads  of  similar  kind,  known  as  Aggri 
beads,  are  dug  up  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  form  part  of  the  royal  jewels  of 

*  The  mode  of  making  this  bead  and  several 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 


the  Kings  of  Ashanti.*  Mr.  J.  E.  Price, 
F.S.A.,  who  read  a  paper  on  these  beads 
at  the  Anthropological  Institute,  describes 
them  as  "  made  of  various  earths  of  great 
purity  and  richness  of  colour,  arranged  in 
patterns  which  distinctively  traverse  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bead  from  the  outside  to  its 
centre  or  axis,  and  are  burned  together  with 
a  brilliant  baked  glaze  on  the  surface,  which 
in  some  instances  partly  extends  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bead,  giving  a  translucent 
appearance.  Such  as  are  blue,  like  the  sea, 
under  certain  conditions  of  tropical  light,  and 
with  a  white  spotted  pattern  that  resemble 
jelly-fish  in  the  sea  swimming  at  various 
depths,  are  much  prized  for  their  rarity  and 
beauty.  The  prevalent  colours  are  yellow, 
of  a  brimstone  tint,  chocolate,  dark  purjile, 
white,  green,  and  red,  all  separate  in  pattern 
and  no  indications  of  blending." 

The  shape  and  size  of  these  beads,  Mr. 
Price  gives  as  like  sections  of  a  clay  tobacco- 
pipe,  although  some  are  square,  with  the 
angles  slightly  rounded,  a  few  orange-shaped, 
and  sometimes  made  in  the  segments  of  a 
circle,  which,  being  strung  together,  form 
finger-rings  and  bracelets. 

There  is  a  long  string  of  these  beads  from 
Ashanti  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
bearing  a  fetish  as  a  pendant.  They  are, 
however,  roughly  formed,  and  of  coarse 
material,  striped  red  and  white,  or  blue  and 
white.  These  probably  formed  the  trade 
article  of  early  times,  and  are  such  as  Mr. 
Price  says  were  buried  with  slaves,  who  were 
also  sold  with  necklaces  of  these  beads  ;  and 
in  this  manner  they  found  their  way  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Barbadoes,  and  some  of 
those  in  our  museums,  Major  Bale  thinks, 
may  in  a  similar  way  have  been  brought  over 
by  Roman  slaves  from  Western  Africa. 

The  question  arises,  how  they  came 
originally  to  West  Africa,  as  they  certainly 
were  not  manufactured  there  ?  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  they  were  taken 
there  by  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians, being  then,  as  now,  eagerly  sought  in 
barter  by  the  natives.     Even  at  the  present 

*  Some  of  the  chiefs  in  Mashonaland  wear  bead- 
necklaces  of  great  age.  The  beads  are  said  to  be 
Venetian,  and  were  probably  obtained  in  barter  from 
the  early  Arab  or  Portuguese  traders,  but  they  may 
perhaps  date  from  the  palmy  days  of  Zimbabwe. 
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day  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  find 
imitations  of  these  beads  the  most  acceptable 
for  trade  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  value  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  Aggri 
beads  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  twice  their 
weight  in  gold-dust,  the  inferior  ones  fetching 
weight  for  weight. 

The  presence  of  these  beads  in  Canada 
was  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Brent  by  supposing 
that  they  were  taken  over  by  the  Northmen 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  made  a 
temporary  settlement  in  Vinland ;  but  it 
scarcely  seems  probable  that  ancient  beads 
so  rare  should  have  been  thus  conveyed  to  a 
new  settlement.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to 
account  for  their  presence  in  very  old 
Peruvian  graves,  accompanied  also  by  other 
objects  distinctly  Egyptian,  such  as  the  blue 
porcelain  bugles. 

Two  Egyptian  beads,  probably  of  the  kind 
described  by  Mr.  Price  as  resembling  jelly- 
fish in  the  sea,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  They  are  beautifully 
formed,  and  in  all  these  Egyptian  beads  the 
pattern  runs  through  the  substance  of  the 
bead,  and  is  not,  as  in  the  Etruscan  and  many 
of  the  Irish  examples,  produced  by  adding 
knobs  and  raised  bands  (Fig.  17),  in  the  Irish 
examples  often  curiously  knotted  and  twisted. 

The  Greek  beads  (Fig.  22)  follow  the 
Etruscan  rather  than  the  Egyptian. 

A  Chaldean  bead  (Fig.  29),  represented  in 
our  plate,  exactly  reproduces  the  Egyptian 
example  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Looking  over  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  kings  and  attendants 
figured  on  the  tablets  of  the  assigned  date, 
circa  880  B.C.,  are  adorned  with  necklaces 
generally  of  two  rows  of  barrel-shaped  beads, 
with  a  smaller  round  bead  between  them  (Fig. 
4),  whilst  on  one  of  the  larger  slabs  the 
monarch,  Assur  Nasr  Pal,  wears  this  necklace, 
the  beads  being  sculptured  in  wavy  bands 
resembling  the  chevron  pattern  of  the 
Egyptian  beads,  or  perhaps  the  Phoenician 
blue  beads  with  white  wavy  lines.  On  some 
of  the  beads,  however,  the  chevron  pattern 
is  distinctly  carved,  although,  of  course,  the 
colours  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  stone. 

One  of  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  neck- 
laces is  remarkable  from  having  pendants 
attached    to    it,    which    include    a    perfect 


specimen  of  what  we  know  as  the  Maltese 
cross  (Fig.  3).  Curiously  enough,  the  same 
symbol  is  found  in  Mexican  sculptures 
attached  to  a  necklet  of  barrel-shaped  beads 
(Fig.  10). 

Doubtless  the  pendants  attached  to  neck- 
laces were  usually  either  charms  and  amulets, 
or  the  symbols  of  the  gods  worshipped  by 
the  wearer.  There  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  in  ancient  America,  as  among  the 
American  Indians  of  the  present  day,  the 
cross  represented  the  cardinal  points  and  the 
winds  which  blew  from  them.  Whether  the 
Assyrian  cross  had  the  same  meaning,  we 
cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
winds  and  the  cardinal  points  were  regarded 
with  great  veneration  in  Chaldea,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  Assyria. 

Into  the  large  subject  of  charms  and 
amulets  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter ; 
they  seem  to  be  universal,  and  extremely 
varied  ;  but  there  is  one  form  so  intimately 
associated  with  necklaces,  that  it  must  be 
lightly  touched  upon.  This  is  the  triangle, 
which,  as  a  pendant,  is  very  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  jet  and  amber,  of  carnelian 
and  other  precious  stones  in  Great  Britain 
and  various  other  places,  and  of  glass  and 
gold  in  Ireland.  (Figs.  24,  31.)  It  is 
represented  by  arrow-heads  in  some  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  later  Etruscan  necklaces 
(Fig.  6),  and  by  sharks'  teeth  among  many 
uncivilized  races.  Mr.  Leland  says  the 
sharks'  tooth  is  still  regarded  as  a  charm 
among  the  gipsies. 

The  reason  for  this  use  of  a  form  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  symbolical 
of  the  Trinity,  by  races  who  certainly  attached 
no  such  meaning  to  it,  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. Had  it  been  found  only  in  Ireland, 
it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  assigned  to 
Christian  times  and  the  influence  of  St. 
Patrick  ;  but  when  we  find  it  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Etruscans  and  the  bronze-using 
people  of  Britain  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  some  other  meaning  must  be  as- 
signed to  it.  Among  the  Etruscans  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  some  reference  to  their  three 
great  gods ;  but  there  does  not  appear 
sufficient  data  for  determining  the  meaning 
of  this  form  used  as  a  charm,  although  it  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  tooth -like 
pendant  in  use  almost  everywhere. 
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Teeth,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  in  use 
for  necklaces  since  the  very  earliest  of  pre- 
historic times ;  they  have  been  generally 
intermixed  with  other  things,  such  as  shells, 
both  fossil  and  recent  in  the  palaeolitic  caves, 
with  sections  of  birds'  bones,  beads  of  stone 
and  of  clay,  pieces  of  amber,  in  fact,  anything 
which  struck  the  fancy  of  the  savage  wearer 
as  suitable  for  adornment,  or  perhaps  for  use 
as  mnemonics,  the  teeth  being  always  the 
most  important  part,  as  showing  how  many 
enemies  had  been  slain  and  perhaps  devoured, 
and  how  many  and  what  animals  had  fallen 
to  his  spear  and  bow  in  the  chase.  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  this  way  that  a  tooth  of  any 
kind  would  always  be  regarded  as  a  lucky 
symbol ;  and  when  the  real  thing  could  not 
be  procured,  or  was  too  large  and  heavy  to 
wear,  it  would  be  imitated  in  bone,  wood,  or 
shell,  as  we  see  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  long  shell 
pendants  of  tooth-like  form,  some  cut  out 
of  the  teeth  of  the  sperm  whale,  supply  the 
place  of  the  real  teeth. 

Running  through  the  course  of  ages,  and 
under  the  usual  law  of  survivals,  the  origin 
becomes  lost,  and  the  form  only,  with  the 
accompanying  legend  of  luck  attached  to  it, 
remains  in  use  even  to  the  present  day. 
This  appears  to  me  the  simple  origin  of  a 
widely-spread  superstition  ;  and  although  I 
know  the  form  has  bjen  associated  with  what 
is  known  as  "nature  worship,"  I  prefer  to 
refer  it  to  that  which  seems  to  me  the  more 
rational  origin. 

In  the  way  of  survival,  the  superstition  of 
luck  attached  to  the  tooth  form  continues  in 
Italy,  pieces  of  coral  of  that  shape  being 
much  valued  as  pendants.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Etruria  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  many  necklaces,  albeit  not  of  the  very 
earliest,  may  be  seen  with  flint  arrow-heads 
elegantly  set  in  gold  (Figs.  5,  6),  showing 
how  highly  they  were  prized.  The  flint 
arrow-head  had  evidently  by  this  time  itself 
become  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence, 
its  use  having  been  entirely  lost,  so  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  heaven-sent  bolt,  not  made 
by  human  hands,  as  which,  under  the  name 
of  elf-stone,  it  is  still  reverenced  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Most  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  Greece  are  represented  without  necklets 
of  any  kind,  but  Hera  and  Aphrodite  are 


sometimes  adorned  with  necklaces  of  shell, 
and  at  Dali  both  wear  necklaces  of  pointed 
tooth  like  pendants.  These  pendants  are 
also  seen  on  some  of  the  Egyptian  figures. 
Pasht  is  sometiines  thus  adorned,  and  they 
are  worn  by  ladies,  scribes,  and  fowlers  ;  but 
most  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  like  those 
of  Greece,  are  devoid  of  neck  ornament. 
\Vhen,  however,  they  do  appear,  they  are 
extremely  elaborate.  Amenophis  III.  is 
represented  with  a  necklace  of  eight  rows  ; 
and  the  collar  known  as  "  Usekh,"  which 
was  sometimes  affixed  to  the  mummy,  or 
painted  on  the  mummy  case,  was  often  quite 
a  panorama  of  symbols.  That  which  deco- 
rated Queen  Aah-hotep,  wife  of  Kames,  a 
king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  is  thus 
described  by  Maspero  : 

In  addition  to  a  chain  of  gold  with  scara- 
bseus  pendant  and  fastening  of  linked  heads 
of  geese,  the  "  Usekh  "  of  this  queen  con- 
sisted of  "  rows  of  scrolls,  four  -  petalled 
fleurettes,  hawks,  vultures,  winged  uraei, 
crouching  jackals,  and  figures  of  antelopes 
pursued  by  tigers,  all  in  gold  repoussee  work, 
finished  at  the  ends  with  two  hawks'  heads 
inlaid  with  blue  enamel,  the  whole  being 
sewn  upon  the  mummy  cloth  by  means  of 
small  gold  rings  attached  to  the  back  of 
each." 

The  tooth-like  pendant  is  here  replaced  by 
little  figures  resembling  the  pawns  of  chess- 
men, which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
Egyptian  form  (Fig.  i).  Maspero  describes 
the  innumerable  substances  employed  in 
Egyptian  necklaces,  the  principal  being 
amethyst,  emerald,  garnet,  aquamarine,  agate, 
jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  feldspar,  obsidian,  car- 
nelian,  serpentine,  porphyry,  yellow  amber, 
turquoise,  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  pearls, 
hematite.  Oriental  turquoise,  and  malachite.* 
These  were  cut  into  round,  square,  oval, 
spindle-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or  lozenge- 
shaped  beads.  "  Strung  and  arranged  row 
above  row,  these  beads  were  made  into  neck- 
laces. With  no  tool  save  the  point,  they 
fashioned  these  materials  into  an  infinity  of 
shapes — hearts,  human  fingers,  serpents, 
animals,  images  of  divinities.  All  these 
were  amulets,  and  they  were  probably  less 

*  Many  of  these  substances  having  been  brought 
from  distant  lands  show  an  immense  commercial  inter- 
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valued  for  the  charm  of  the  workman- 
ship than  for  the  supernatural  virtues  which 
they  were  supposed  to  possess.  The  frog 
was  emblematic  of  renewed  birth.  The 
little  lotus-flower  column  in  green  feldspar 
symbolized  the  Divine  gift  of  eternal  youth. 
The  '  Uta,'  or  symbolic  eye,  protected  against 
the  Evil-eye,  against  words  spoken  in  envy  or 
anger,  and  against  the  bites  of  serpents."* 
Among  the  most  common  of  the  pendants 
was  the  well-known  scarabaeus,  with  which  so 
many  superstitious  ideas  were  associated. 

In  Fig.  I  of  our  illustrations  may  be  seen 
some  of  the  forms  in  common  use  for 
Egyptian  necklaces  in  carnelian,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  other  substances,  and  in  Fig.  2  some 
of  the  rarer  forms,  including  a  mummy  in 
the  blue  vitreous  paste  so  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  these  symbolic 
pendants,  which  were  usually,  as  in  this  case, 
pierced  lengthways,  and  suspended  by  a 
small  wire  of  bronze  or  silver.  This  figure 
of  a  mummy,  and  the  hands  and  fingers  often 
introduced  into  these  Egyptian  necklaces, 
forcibly  recall  the  savage  adornments  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  (Fig.  11),  and  of  that 
gruesome  American  necklace  of  human 
fingers  described  above.  They  do,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  a  survival  of  that  state  of  savage- 
dom  still  existing  in  Australia,  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  North  America,  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  bodies  of  relatives  are  borne 
about  by  the  survivors  as  mementoes ;  and 
this  state  of  survival  seems  also  observable  in 
some  of  the  early  Etruscan  necklaces,  in 
which  appear  as  pendants  faces  and  masks  in 
gold  and  enamel  (Fig.  7).  It  is  a  stage, 
doubtless,  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tooth-like  pendants,  supernatural  properties 
have  become  attributed  to  the  form,  the 
origin  being  lost.  On  the  contrary,  the 
human  skulls  and  hands  which  adorn  many 
of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American 
statues,  the  necklace  of  skulls  of  the  Indian 
Durga,  and  probably  the  Gorgon  head  of 
Minerva,  may  be  referred  to  the  savage 
triumph  of  cannibals  over  their  victims. 

If  we  compare  the  irregular  and  inartistic 
combinations  of  the  Egyptian  necklaces  with 
the  elegant  early  Etruscan  (Fig.  8),  we  seem 
to  see  not  only  a  great  advance  in  the  jewel- 

*  See  Egyptian  Archeology,  by  Maspero.  Trans- 
lated by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  p.  241  et  seq. 


ler's  art,  but  also  an  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  symbolism.  The  charming  little 
flowers  with  pearl  centre,  the  pendants  of 
golden  acorns  and  flowers  suspended  by 
delicate  chains,  and  attached  to  a  fine  golden 
lace,  is  simply  a  beautiful  work  of  art ;  but 
Castellani,  who  made  a  study  of  Etruscan, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  jewellery,  looked  upon 
these  elegant  necklaces  as  the  work  of  a 
people  anterior  to  the  Etruscans,  whom  he 
designated  Tirreni.  As,  however,  that  was 
the  name  which  the  ancient  Etruscans 
claimed,  we  are  probably  justified  in  calling 
them  Ancient  Etruscan ;  but,  as  Castellani 
pointed  out,  works  of  this  kind  are  found  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
Crimea,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  being  evi- 
dently of  the  same  origin,  and  showing  either 
the  range  of  one  race,  or  their  commercial 
relations.  The  chain-work  in  these  very 
ancient  necklaces  is  very  fine,  resembling 
the  Indian  of  the  present  day,  whilst  the 
soldering  of  very  minute  grains  of  gold  on 
plain  metal,  so  as  to  form  embossed  orna- 
ments, a  method  carried  to  perfection  by  the 
goldsmiths  of  Ancient  Etruria  and  Greece,  is 
still  employed  by  the  jewellers  of  India, 
although  their  work  is  coarse  compared  to 
that  of  Greece  and  Etruria.  Among  the 
Etruscan  necklaces  are  some  formed  of  white 
beads,  resembling  pearls,  covered  with  a  fine 
network  of  gold  (see  Fig.  5),  also  disks  of 
gold,  with  knobs  to  represent  separate  beads. 
A  most  elegant  Greek  necklace  of  this  kind, 
consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  chains,  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  a  gold  pendant  in 
shape  of  a  vase,  headed  by  tiny  flowers  in 
enamel,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  a  reproduction  of  the  same  by  Castellani 
is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  Romans  inherited  Greek  and  Etruscan 
art  and  art  methods ;  their  jewellery,  there- 
fore, was  copied  from  earlier  works,  and  has 
thus  found  its  way  into  our  museums  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  many 
of  these  are  genuine  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Egyptian  works  of  art,  for  the  Romans,  like 
ourselves,  were  collectors  of  antiques ;  so 
that  in  finding  what  appear  to  be  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian  necklaces  with  Roman  inter- 
ments, we  need  not  suppose  them  to  be 
always  of  Roman  manufacture.    It  is  certain, 
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also,  that  in  all  ages  beads  and  articles  of 
gold,  either  strung  as  necklaces  or  separate, 
have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  way  of 
barter,  and  thus  may  be  found  in  places  to 
which  their  original  owners  were  strangers. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  early  times 
necklaces  were  worn,  not  as  ornaments  by 
women,  but  as  marks  of  distinction  by  kings 
and  warriors.  Like  our  collars  of  knight- 
hood, they  were  originally  given  for  bravery, 
and  hence  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
conquest.     An  old  Irish  song  relates  that 

"  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold,  which  he  'd>on  from 
the  proud  invader  ;" 

and  doubtless  such  trophies  of  victory  were 
often  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  heirlooms,  or  were  sometimes 
buried  with  the  victor  or  his  heirs,  like  other 
treasured  possessions. 

The  collar  of  gold  worn  by  Malachi  may 
have  been  one  of  those  twisted  torques  of 
gold  seen  in  almost  all  museums,  and  usually 
denominated  Celtic,  although  they  may  be  of 
various  ages,  or  it  might  have  been  one  of 
those  golden  lunettes  which  are  found  more 
frequently  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere,  and 
seem  to  be  of  undoubted  Etruscan  origin. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  these  were 
worn  round  the  neck  or  on  the  head,  and 
there  are  certainly  small  Etruscan  bronzes 
showing  a  similar  ornament  on  the  head,  like 
the  halo  of  a  mediaeval  saint. 

Another  mode  by  which  rich  collars  of 
gold  and  valuable  gems  have  been  dissemin- 
ated in  all  ages  has  been  by  presentation 
from  sovereign  to  sovereign,  or  by  offerings 
from  subject  chiefs  to  their  suzerain.  A 
curious  instance  of  the  presentation  of  a 
necklace  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a  god  may  be 
seen  on  one  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  a  winged  figure  is 
represented  offering  a  string  of  beads  to  a 
seated  monarch  or  god.  Whether  the  winged 
figure  represents  a  foreign  ambassador  or  a 
messenger  from  the  other  world  must  be  left 
to  conjecture,  but  the  offering  thus  presented 
shows  how  much  value  was  attached  to  the 
necklace  in  Assyria.*     That  it  was  similarly 

*  An  interesting  reference  to  the  use  of  the  neck- 
lace in  remote  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Deluge  tablet,  where  the  goddess  Ishtar  says,  "By 
the  necklace  of  my  neck  I  shall  be  mindful  of  these 
days,  never  shall  I  lose  the  memory  of  them." 


prized  in  Persia  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  who,  speaking  of  the  composition 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  says  :  "  Amongst  them 
he  chose  the  greatest  part  of  the  Persians 
who  wore  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  next  to 
them  the  Medes ;  these  were  not  less 
numerous  than  the  Persians,  but  were  inferior 
in  strength."*  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  wearers  of  necklaces  were  thus 
adorned,  not  only  on  account  of  rank,  but 
for  valour. 

The  Assyrian  necklaces,  according  to  the 
statues,  consisted  entirely  of  barrrel-shaped 
beads,  plain  or  with  chevrons,  alternating 
with  smaller  round  heads.  As  far  as 
memory  serves,  this  is  the  prevailing  type 
throughout  the  Asiatic  Continent.  I  do  not 
call  to  mind  any  tooth  like  pendants  from 
India  or  China;  the  nearest  approach  to  them 
is  in  Japan,  where  curious  comma-like  ap- 
pendages of  different  sizes  known  as  Maga- 
tamas  are  interspersed  with  beads  and  worn 
for  luck.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  blue  and  green 
glass  beads  (Fig.  9),  precisely  like  many  to 
be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  collections.  These 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Gowland  in  some  of 
those  gigantic  dolmens  explored  by  him,  to 
which  he  assigns  the  date  200  to  500  a.d., 
and  he  believes  them  to  be  of  Japanese 
manufacture.  With  them  were  found  round 
beads  of  silver  and  clay,  and  bugle  or 
cylinder  beads  of  jasper,  bored  with  much 
labour  from  end  to  end.  Singularly  enough, 
there  is  also  with  them  a  bugle  of  blue  paste 
exactly  like  the  Egyptian,  and  round  un- 
closed rings  of  copper  gilt,  like  those  from 
Ireland  and  Ancient  Etruria  in  the  British 
Museum ;  but  the  Japanese  specimens  Mr. 
Gowland  thinks  were  like  the  beads  of  native 
manufacture,  and  used  as  earrings. 

The  monstrous  rosaries  of  the  Jains  in  the 
British  Museum  are  of  the  barrel  shape,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  necklaces  for  gigantic 
idols,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  the  early 
European  necklaces  were  of  vast  dimensions ; 
there  is  one  from  Sardinia  in  the  British 
Museum,  consisting  of  immense  balls  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  bronze  beads.  Perhaps  the  great 
balls  of  crystal  sometimes  found  and  used  in 
divination  may  have  formed  parts  of  similar 
necklaces. 

*  Herodotus,  viii.,  113. 
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There  is  one  more  form  of  bead  to  which 
we  must  refer,  for  it  is  found  everywhere,  in 
many  materials,  and  of  various  ages.  This 
is  a  melon  -  shaped  bead ;  we  give  an 
illustration  of  one  in  bronze  from  ancient 
Chaldea  (Fig.  18),  and  of  another  from 
Mexico  (Fig.  19).  Some  are  found  in  gallery 
graves  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Scandinavia, 
carved  in  stone,  some  of  bronze  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  some  of  glass  and  bronze  in 
Ireland,  and  many  of  different  materials  in 
Anglo-Saxon  graves ;  but  whether  all  are 
copied  from  one  original,  or  have  been 
separately  invented,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

We  have  seen  necklaces  of  gold  and  gems, 
and  of  beads  precious  as  gold,  adorning  the 
necks  of  kings  and  warriors  in  the  most 
anciently  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
we  have  seen  similar  beads  placed  on  the 
necks  of  slaves*  and  sold  with  them  to  that 
which  is  known  as  the  New  World,  and  we 
have  seen  beads  used  in  forming  such  neck- 
laces scattered  broadcast  over  the  world  from 
the  very  earliest  of  prehistoric  times  ;  but  I 
have  only  touched  upon  a  subject  which 
might  fill  many  volumes,  for  it  is  evident  that 
where  beads  are  found  not  of  native  manu- 
facture, there  some  foreign  intercourse  must 
at  some  time  have  existed.  Thus  the  story 
of  necklaces,  when  read  aright,  becomes  a 
record  of  prehistoric  commerce,  and  an  im- 
portant page  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the 
world. 


Cfte  Ose  of  tfje  Ipolg  Scriptures  in 
Jfaitt)={)ealtng  anti  Superstition. 

By  J.  Lewis  Andr6,  F.S.A. 


MONG  many  nations,  and  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  books  containing 
the    principles    of    the    religious 
creeds   of  the   people  have  been 
made   the   instruments   of    supposed   super- 

*  There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  in  some 
countries,  and  at  some  periods,  the  necklace  was 
looked  upon  as  a  badge  of  slavery  ;  hence  its  absence 
upon  Greek  and  Egyptian  statues.  I  have  met  with 
a  passage  somewhere,  in  which  a  slave's  necklace  was 
struck  off  upon  his  receiving  his  freedom,  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  slaves 
with  necklaces  are  represented  waiting  upon  mistresses 
with  bare  necks. 
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natural  power,  either  by  the  oral  employment 
of  them,  or  by  their  use  as  amulets  or  written 
talismans.  Buddhists,  Mahometans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  have,  each  of  them,  been  more  or 
less  addicted  to  the  belief  that  their  sacred 
books  were  endowed  with  a  power  not 
naturally  due  to  them,  and  therefore  their 
credence  in  this  respect  has  been  a  super- 
stitious one. 

From  a  very  short  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  books,  or  rolls 
containing  the  four  Gospels  began  to  be 
treated  with  especial  reverence,  as  was  only 
natural  from  the  fact  of  our  Lord  being  "  the 
Word"  Himself;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  this 
veneration  developed  into  a  belief  that  these 
books,  and,  in  a  lesser  way,  the  other  sacred 
Scriptures,  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers.  This  perverted  reverence  took  several 
forms,  the  principal  one  being  a  conviction 
that  the  Bible  could  be  used  in  curing  dis- 
eases, in  foretelling  the  future,  and  in  de- 
tecting witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Besides  these 
miraculous  powers,  it  came  to  be  credited 
that  the  wearing  of  the  Gospels  would  act 
as  a  preservative  against  disease  and  dangers. 

The  talismanic  use  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures probably  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  early  missionaries  bearing  these 
writings  constantly  with  them,  and  in  some 
cases  causing  these  beloved  objects  to  be 
interred  in  their  graves,  as  was  the  case  with 
St.  Barnabas,  on  whose  body,  at  its  discovery 
in  485,  there  was  found  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  written  on  wooden  tablets. 
As  amulets  sacred  books  have  been  used 
from  the  remotest  ages  in  the  East,  and  hence 
the  custom  was  the  more  readily  adopted  by 
the  Christians.  It  was  severely  denounced 
by  many  early  bishops  and  councils,  and 
was  alluded  to  as  dangerous  by  the  English 
Royal  Commissioners  in  1547.  Several 
methods  of  using  the  Bible  in  a  talismanic 
manner  will  be  found  in  the  Reliquary^  vols. 
vii.  and  viii.,  new  series;  article  "Talis- 
mans." 

In  early  and  mediseval  Christendom,  the 
portions  of  the  Bible  chiefly  used  for  super- 
natural purposes  were  the  Psalter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Gospels  of  the  New. 
Great  prominence  has  always  been  given  to 
the  book  of  Psalms  in  Christian  ritual,  and  I 
need  hardly  notice  one  instance  of  this — the 
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saying  or  singing  the  whole  of  it  once  a 
month,  as  directed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  entire  Psalter  was  recited  daily 
at  Lincoln  Cathedral  for  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  each  prebendary  is  still  reminded 
at  his  installation  of  his  obligation  to  recite 
his  allotted  portion  "daily  if  nothing 
hinders."  In  earlier  times,  Roger  of  Wend- 
over  tells  us  that  St.  Swithun  ordered  fifty 
psalms  to  be  sung  every  Wednesday  by  the 
monks  and  nuns  of  his  diocese,  for  the  King 
and  his  nobles.  F.  Thiers,  in  his  exhaustive 
work  on  Superstitions  qui  regardent  tous  les 
Sacrentents,  gives  many  instances  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Psalter  for  superstitious 
purposes. 

Copies  of  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
still  worn  as  talismans  by  some  persons  for 
bringing  good  luck ;  but  besides  these  and 
the  Psalter,  I  only  know  of  one  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament  used  superstitiously. 
It  is  a  charm  against  bleeding,  from 
Ezekiel  xvi.  6,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  And 
when  I  passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee 
polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  I  said  unto  thee 
when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live."  {Folk 
Lore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  294.) 

As  before  noticed,  the  four  Gospels  have 
always  stood  out  prominently  before  the  rest 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  It  has 
been  so  in  ritual  and  also  in  superstition. 
At  the  present  day  oaths  are  taken  on  the 
book  of  the  Gospels — not  on  the  whole 
Testament — and,  till  recently,  so  great  was 
the  reverence  for  this  volume,  that  the  miners 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean  took  their  oaths  in  the 
Forest  Court  whilst  touching  the  Gospels 
with  a  stick  of  holly  kept  for  the  purpose, 
lest  the  miners'  hands  should  soil  the  sacred 
volume. 

But  although  the  book  of  the  four 
evangelists  inspired  great  veneration,  the 
portion  written  by  St.  John  the  Divine  was 
the  Gospel  which,  above  all  the  others,  was 
reverenced  and  used  in  ritual,  faith-healing, 
and  superstition  ;  and  from  an  early  date  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  John  assumed  a  prominence 
accorded  to  no  other  part  of  sacred  writ. 
Le  Brun  notices  that,  according  to  a  large 
number  of  ancient  sacramentaries  and  rituals, 
the  ceremonies  of  baptism  finished  by  its 
recitation ;  and  Thiers  says  :  "  The  same 
thing  is  practised  with  respect  to  women  who 


present  themselves  to  be  churched,  according 
to  several  French  rituals."  For  ages  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  priest's  thanksgiving  after 
Mass,  and  in  the  Sarum  Missal  the  celebrant 
is  directed  to  say  it  whilst  leaving  the  altar. 
According  to  the  same  ritual,  it  is  to  be  said 
at  the  blessing  of  bread  on  Sundays,  and 
Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Memorials  of  West- 
minster (p.  410,  n.),  relates  that  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  when  the  dean  and  chapter 
dine,  a  single  verse  is  recited  in  Greek  from 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which 
is  cut  short  by  the  Dean  saying,  "  Tu  autem," 
Seeing  thus  the  prominence  given  to  St. 
John's  Gospel,  and  more  especially  to  the 
first  chapter  of  it,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  extensively  employed  in  faith- 
healing  and  superstition.  The  dying  words 
of  our  Lord,  "  It  is  finished,"  from  chap.  xix. 
30,  in  the  same  Gospel  were  extensively 
used  in  charms.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  from 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  the  last  part 
of  the  final  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  verses  14  to 
20,  conclude  the  list  of  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  most  frequently  availed  of 
for  superstitious  purposes,  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
above  were  used  in  faith-healing,  bibliomancy, 
and  witchcraft. 

As  regards  faith-healing,  it  appears  that  in 
the  days  of  St.  Augustine  there  was  a  practice 
of  placing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  on  the 
heads  of  diseased  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  supernatural  cures.  The  saint 
mentions  the  custom  with  a  kind  of  qualified 
approbation,  stating  that  it  was  better  to 
do  this  than  have  recourse  to  the  heathen 
superstition  of  using  ligatures  or  talismans. 

From  what  St  Augustine  says,  the  book 
appears  to  have  beeri  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  sick  individual  as  he  lay  in  bed.  Le 
Brun,  noticing  this  ceremony,  adds  that  Pope 
Paul  v.,  who  reigned  from  1605  to  162 1, 
orders  in  his  ritual  that  the  clergy  when 
visiting  the  sick  should  place  the  hand  on 
their  heads  whilst  reciting  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  variation  in 
this  custom  took  place,  the  invalid  repair- 
ing to  a  church,  where  the  priest  placed 
his  stole  on  the  sick  mans  head,  who  knelt 
before  the  cleric,  whilst  he  read  passages  from 
the  evangelists.  Thiers  states  that  in  no 
ancient  missal,  ritual,  or  ceremonial,  had  he 
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seen  any  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

John  of  Gaddesden,  in  his  work  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  entitled  The 
Medical  Rose,  recommends  a  person  suffering 
from  epilepsy  to  fast  and  hear  Mass  ;  then 
on  Sunday,  he  continues,  let  a  good  and 
religious  priest  read  over  the  head  of  the 
patient  in  the  church  the  Gospel  from  St. 
Matthew,  xvii.  21 — "This  kind  goeth  not 
forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  After 
this  let  the  same  priest  write  this  Gospel 
out  devoutly,  and  let  the  patient  wear  it 
about  his  neck,  and  he  shall  be  cured. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Books  of 
Hours,  so  commonly  in  use  by  the  laity  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  immediately  after  the 
calendar  there  are  generally,  if  not  always, 
found  four  passages  from  the  Gospels — 
namely  St.  John  i.  to  the  end  of  verse  15  ; 
then  St.  Luke  i.  to  verse  38,  ending  "  be  it 
unto  me  according  to  Thy  word " ;  next 
follows  St.  Matthew  ii.  to  verse  12  inclusive  ; 
and  finally  St.  Mark  xvi.  14  to  the  end.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  this  sequence  never  varies, 
neither  do  the  passages  above  cited.  The 
Gospels,  it  will  be  perceived,  do  not  follow 
the  usual  order  of  our  Bibles,  but  commence 
with  the  universal  favourite — the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John — and  the  last  is  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  its  promises  of 
miraculous  gifts,  including  that  of  healing  the 
sick  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Occa- 
sionally an  antiphon  and  prayer  to  St.  Roch, 
invoking  his  protection  against  the  plague,  is 
introduced  almost  immediately  after  these 
Gospels,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  were  the  portions  of  Scripture 
generally  read  over  the  heads  of  the  sick. 

If  the  number  of  cautions  against  super- 
stition given  by  F.  Thiers  is  any  guide,  the 
custom  of  thus  reciting  parts  of  the  Gospels 
was  extensively  used  in  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  this  purpose  the 
Gospels  read  on  various  saints'  days  appear  to 
have  been  selected  by  some  persons,  such  as 
those  appointed  for  the  feasts  of  SS.  Giles, 
Leonard,  or  Panteleon ;  and  he  mentions 
cases  in  which  dogs  were  led  to  church  to  be 
cured  of  sickness,  and  the  owners,  whilst 
holding  the  animals,  had  the  Gospels  read 
over  their  own  heads. 

Traces  of  the  custom  above  described  may 


still  be  found  recorded,  for  a  writer  in  the 
Gentlemafi's  Magazine,  1867,  says:  "  I  have, 
moreover,  been  assured  by  respectable  persons 
that  there  was  formerly  a  man  in  Hadleigh 
(Suffolk)  who  charmed  away  the  ague  by 
pronouncing,  or  rather  muttering,  over  each 
child  a  verse  of  Holy  Scripture,  taken,  they 
believed,  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John." 
Again,  at  St.  Tegla's  well,  Llandegla,  Wales, 
sick  persons  in  the  evening  recited  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  then  lay  down  under  the  Com- 
munion-table with  the  Bible  beneath  their 
heads,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  so  remaining 
till  daybreak,  expecting  a  cure.  In  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  x.,  p.  321,  it  is  mentioned 
that  in  1864  a  gipsy  in  Devonshire,  to  cure 
a  consumptive  patient,  mumbled  out  a  few 
disjointed  texts  of  Scripture,  and  promised 
that  the  child  would  be  cured  the  following 
Friday. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  touch- 
ing for  the  king's  evil,  the  Gospel  from 
St.  Mark,  xvii.  14  to  20,  was  read,  and 
after  the  healing  ceremony  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  i.  to  verse  15,  was  recited,  whilst  the 
coin  given  to  each  patient  bore  the  words  of 
verse  9,  "  That  was  the  true  light,"  etc. 
These  coins  were  not  considered  mere 
mementoes  of  the  occasion,  but  true  amulets. 
In  Anne's  reign  the  last-mentioned  Gospel 
was  omitted. 

The  dying  words  of  our  Lord,  "  It  is 
finished,"  were  employed  to  cure  a  bleeding 
at  the  nose,  by  writing  them  with  his  blood 
on  the  forehead  of  the  person  thus  troubled. 
Another  method  was  to  write  these  words  on 
a  paper,  and  apply  it  to  the  head.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  was  much  used  in  faith-healing, 
and  Thiers  mentions  that  persons  said  it 
with  three  Aves,  at  first  sight  of  the  new 
moon,  to  preserve  themselves  from  many 
maladies;  others,  he  informs  us,  used  the  same 
prayers  whilst  exposing  themselves  naked  at 
sunrise  to  cure  a  fever.  The  paternoster 
was  said,  also,  before  and  after  some  charms 
for  healing  a  wound,  drawing  out  a  thorn,  or 
stopping  a  bleeding.  The  ridiculous  jumbles 
of  words,  called  the  black  and  white  pater- 
nosters, were  often  used  in  superstitious 
practices,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  scriptural  form  of  this  prayer. 

The  "  triumphal  title  "  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Nazarenus    Rex   Judseorum,   or    its   initials, 
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I.N.R.I.,  formed  part  of  a  charm  used  in 
childbirth  noticed  by  Brand  in  his  Popular 
Afiii(/uities,  and  also  b>  Thiers,  so  that  its 
use  must  have  been  widespread.  It  was 
a  favourite  talisman  against  thieves,  and  I 
have  discovered  remains  of  it  on  the  lid  of  the 
remarkably  fine  church  chest  at  Dersingham, 
Norfolk.  St.  Luke  iv.  30,  "  But  he  pass- 
ing," etc.,  occurs  frequently  in  charms,  and  is 
found  in  one  for  helping  childbirth.  Thiers 
says  that  chap.  xiii.  23  of  the  same  Gospel, 
"There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,"  formed  part  of  a  toothache  remedy. 
A  talisman  from  Psalm  xxvii.  2,  3  against 
worms  is  very  quaint,  "  When  the  wicked 
came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh,"  etc. 

Amongst  almost  innumerable  forms  of 
divination  employed  by  the  ancients  were  the 
Sortes  Homericae  and  the  Sortes  Virgilianae, 
which  consisted  in  opening  at  random  the 
pages  of  either  of  these  poets,  and  accepting 
the  first  passage  that  presented  itself  as  fore- 
telling the  future  lot  of  the  inquirer ;  and 
some  of  the  early  Christians  considered  that 
instead  of  the  heathen  poets,  the  Bible  could, 
without  superstition,  be  applied  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  hence  arose  the  form  of  divina- 
tion called  "  Bibliomancy,"  or  "  Sortes  Sanc- 
torum," the  "  Lots  of  the  Saints."  Forbidden 
by  several  councils,  it  was,  nevertheless,  much 
practised  in  nearly  every  age,  and  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  Strange 
to  say,  although  denounced  by  the  Church, 
it  was  used  in  the  twelfth  century  as  a  means 
of  discovering  heresy;  and  Peter  of  Toulouse 
was  condemned  by  its  means.  Among 
numerous  Bishops  who  forbade  the  practice 
was  Theodore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  in  his  Penitential  sentenced 
those  of  his  clergy  who  used  the  Sortes 
Sanctorum  to  a  three-years'  penance,  whilst 
laymen  so  offending  had  to  submit  to  a 
penance  of  a  year  and  a  half.  Chaucer  also 
makes  his  "  Poor  Parson "  inveigh  against 
divination,  though  he  does  not  mention  this 
form  of  it.  Different  as  were  the  opinions 
of  the  two  men,  both  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  Archbishop  Edwin  Sandys  are  reported 
to  have  resorted  to  it. 

In  early  times  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  custom  of  electing  bishops  by  lot,  after 
which  the  elected  prelate,  taking  the  book  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,   opened  it   to   divine 


whether  his  future  career  would  be  prosperous 
or  otherwise,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
some  cases  bishops  of  unexceptional  holiness 
and  orthodoxy  read  out  most  unpropitious 
sentences,  notwithstanding  which  the  practice 
obtained  in  France  till  1744  in  the  case 
of  newly-elected  canons  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  at  Boulogne,  Ypres,  and  St.  Omer. 

Brand  describes  how  bibliomancy  was 
practised  when  he  composed  his  well-known 
work.  "It,"  he  says,  "is  usually  set  about 
with  some  little  solemnity  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  as  the  ceremony  must  be 
performed  fasting.  The  Bible  is  laid  on  the 
table  unopened,  and  the  parties  who  wish  to 
consult  it  are  then  to  open  it  in  succession. 
They  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  any  part  of 
the  Book,  but  must  open  it  at  random. 
Wherever  it  may  happen  to  be,  the  inquirer 
is  to  place  his  finger  on  any  chapter  mentioned 
in  the  two  open  pages."  It  was  thus  used 
to  prognosticate  good  or  evil  fortune  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Suffolk  Garland 
says  that  in  that  county  "  persons  will  take 
the  Bible  to  bed  with  them  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  awake  after 
twelve  o'clock  they  open  it  at  random  in  the 
dark,  mark  a  verse  with  their  thumb,  or  stick 
a  pin  through  a  verse,  turn  down  a  corner  of 
a  page,  and  replace  the  Book  under  the 
pillow.  That  verse  is  supposed  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  destiny  (good  or  bad)  during  the 
ensuing  year." 

This  form  of  divination  is  still  common  in 
the  East.  Sometimes  the  Koran  is  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz  is  consulted ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
late  usurper  in  Persia,  Nadir  Shah,  was  twice 
led  to  besiege  cities  by  referring  to  this 
author's  works.  In  England  at  the  present 
day  the  Bible  and  a  key  are  associated 
together  as  instruments  of  divination,  and  I 
know  of  a  Berkshire  woman  who  now  and 
then  takes  her  Bible  and  ties  it  up  with  the 
street-door  key  tightly  bound  up  in  it,  then, 
whilst  she  holds  the  key  by  its  bow  on  the 
tip  of  a  finger,  a  person  present  repeats  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  key  is  expected 
to  move  the  Bible  when  the  letter  reached  is 
the  initial  of  her  lover's  name,  if  he  is  still 
true  to  her.  Forby,  in  his  Vocabulary  of 
East  Anglia,  gives  two  examples  of  this 
species  of  divination  as  being  used  in  Suffolk 
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to  ascertain  by  a  kind  of  ordeal  if  a  person 
suspected  of  theft  is  guilty  or  not.  In  Rut- 
land the  key  is  placed  in  the  Bible  over  the 
Song  of  Songs  viii.  7,  "  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it,"  etc. ;  this  is  also  to  be  recited  by  the 
woman  holding  the  key.  "If  the  Bible 
turns,  the  one  who  holds  it  will  marry ;  if  it 
continues  stationary,  she  will  remain  single." 
(See  Folk-Lore  of  Rutlandshire  atid  Leicester- 
shire, p.  58.) 

Finally,  there  was  a  kind  of  bibliomancy, 
which  consisted  in  prognosticating  good  or 
evil  from  chance  passages  heard  in  a  place  of 
worship,  and  this  found  much  favour  amongst 
Jews  and  Christians.  An  instance  is  re- 
ported in  the  history  of  Clovis  I.,  King  of 
France,  who  in  507  marched  to  Tours,  where 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  shrine  there  of 
St.  Martin,  enjoining  them  "  to  remark,"  says 
Gibbon,  '•'  the  words  of  the  psalm  which 
should  happen  to  be  chanted  at  the  precise 
moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  The 
words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valour 
and  the  victory  of  the  champion  of  heaven, 
and  the  application  was  easily  transferred  to 
the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went 
forth  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord."  {Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  vol.  iii., 
p.  491.) 

In  witchcraft  and  sorcery  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have  been  made  to  play  a  promi- 
nent part.  Witches  were  supposed  to  be 
quite  unable  to  read  or  recite  them  without 
stumbling  over  the  words,  and  the  persons 
they  bewitched  were  in  the  same  plight. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  frequent  test,  and 
in  1594  a  woman  accused  of  bewitching  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  "  never  could  repeat  that 
petition,  '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  ' — no, 
not  altho'  it  was  repeated  unto  her."  So 
says  the  report  on  the  case. 

A  suspected  witch,  who  was  tried  before 
Judge  Arden  in  1657,  is  said  to  have  gone 
over  this  prayer  readily  till  she  came  to  the 
petition  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  when 
she  said  "  And  lead  us  into  temptation,"  or 
"  Lead  us  not  into  no  temptation."  She  was 
therefore  condemned  and  executed.  See 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine  Library,  vol.  Super- 
stitions, p.  240.  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, p.  13,  mentions  the  burning  of  a 
witch  through  her  keeping  four  black  cats  and 


reading  her  Bible  through  two  pairs  of 
spectacles.  Finally,  in  1 7 1 2,  Thoresby  saw 
a  reputed  witch  who  could  not  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  therefore  he  considered 
her  "  a  fit  instrument  for  Satan."  The  ability 
to  read  this  prayer  was  one  of  the  tests 
employed  by  the  arch  witch-finder  Hopkins. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  of  bewitched 
or  possessed  persons  being  unable  to  read 
sacred  writings  or  recite  them  ;  neither  could 
they  pronounce  sacred  names.  Thus,  in 
1664,  some  bewitched  children  brought 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  could  read  the 
New  Testament  until  they  came  to  the  name 
of  Lord  or  Jesus,  when  they  would  fall  into 
their  fits.  Later,  in  New  England,  a  girl 
a^cting,  as  was  supposed,  under  the  influence 
of  the  devil,  could  read  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  went 
into  fits  if  she  attempted  to  read  the  same 
Scriptures  from  the  Bible. 

Thiers  records  a  case  in  which  the  devil 
was  unable  to  say  the  psalm  Miserere  when 
cited  to  do  so  ;  but  although  Lucifer  and 
his  witches  and  sorcerers  could  not  read 
Scripture  properly,  they  produced  dire  effects 
by  reciting  it  backwards,  and  Fabyan  records 
a  terrible  instance  of  the  consequences  of  this 
reversing  of  holy  writ.  After  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Kenelm,  he  tells  us,  his  sister,  Quen- 
dreda,  when  his  body  was  carried  past  her, 
leant  out  of  the  window,  and,  he  continues, 
"  I  note  by  what  sorcery  she  ment,  there  she 
rad  the  Psalme  of  ye  Sauter  begynnyng  Deus 
Laudem  (109),  backwarde :  but  whatso  hir 
entent  was  she  there  incontynently  fell 
blynde."     {Chrofiicles,  p.  147.) 

A  book  on  magic,  published  in  1727  by 
J.  Roberts,  informs  us  that  the  devil  can  be 
raised  by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards. Divination  by  the  Bible  and  key,  as 
before  described,  was  also  considered  effectual 
in  detecting  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  sup- 
posed witch,  and  an  instance  of  its  proposed 
application  in  a  case  occurring  in  the  present 
century  is  recorded  in  Folk-Lore,  vol.  vi., 
p.  118. 

But  the  great  test  in  which  the  Bible  was 
employed  in  the  detection  of  witchcraft  con- 
sisted in  weighing  the  sacred  volume  against 
the  presumed  witch.  Here,  if  the  suspected 
party  were  the  heavier,  she  was  released,  in 
some  cases  without  further  ordeal,  but  if  lighter 
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than  the  Bible,  condemnation  followed.  It 
was  one  of  the  five  tests  used  by  the  "  expert  " 
Hopkins.  The  volume  thus  employed  was 
usually  the  Bible  from  the  parish  church,  and 
as  most  of  the  accused  persons  would  out- 
weigh any  ordinary  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
this  practice  by  itself  was  seldom  considered 
conclusive,  and  the  ordeal  by  swimming  was 
resorted  to,  as  at  Burlington,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1735,  when  some  men  and  women  suspected 
of  witchcraft  triumphed  over  both  tests.  At 
VVingrave,  Bucks,  in  1759,  one  Susannah 
Hannocks  was  accused  of  bewitching  a 
woman's  spinning-wheel,  so  that  it  would  not 
go  round,  on  which  the  husband  of  the 
accused  woman  insisted  upon  her  "  being 
tried  by  the  church  Bible,  and  that  the 
accuser  should  be  present :  she  was  con- 
ducted by  her  husband  to  the  ordeal  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  flocked 
to  the  parish  church  to  see  the  ceremony, 
where  she  was  stripped  of  her  cloths  (clothes) 
to  her  shift  and  under-petticoat,  and  weighed 
against  the  Bible,"  when  "she  outweighed 
it,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  the 
charge."  (^London  Chronicle^  February  27, 
1759.)  The  reason  for  denuding  this  poor 
creature  was  probably  a  survival  of  the  theory 
that  written  talismans  or  amulets  could  be 
concealed  in  the  dress  of  a  criminal  sub- 
mitted to  any  ordeal,  an  example  of  which  is 
recorded  in  a  duel  fought  in  1355  between 
the  champions  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Bishop's  champion  had  several  sheets 
of  prayers  and  incantations  sewn  in  his 
clothes. 

Moreover,  persons  about  to  be  put  to  "  the 
question  "  are  recommended  by  Dambaudere, 
an  authority  on  the.  subject,  not  only  to  be 
kept  fasting  for  so.ne  hours  before  being  sub- 
jected to  it,  but  to  have  their  hair  completely 
shaven  off,  for  fear  that  they  might  carry  on 
them  some  talisman  fit  to  render  them  im- 
pervious to  bodily  pain. 

Perhaps  the  last  instance  of  the  weighing 
test  having  been  proposed  to  detect  a  witch 
occurred  in  1792,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  but 
the  clergyman  very  wisely  refused  to  lend  the 
church  Bible  for  the  purpose. 

Superstitions  nearly  as  gross  as  those  re- 
corded here  are  still  to  be  met  with  ;  and 
some  of  the  fortune-telling  and  dream-books 
published   in    London   within    the   last   few 


years  contain  charms  and  forms  of  talismans 
quite  as  ridiculous  as  any  in  use  during  past 
ages. 


3lnsf)  SDrnamental  3irontDork  of 
tbe  OBigbteent!)  Centurp,  as 
OBrbitiiteD  in  tbe  ^treet0  of 

By  D.  Allevne  Walter. 


UBLIN  as  an  ancient  city  has,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  cathe- 
drals of  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Patrick,  a  part  of  the  castle,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  towers  of  the  older  parish 
churches,  but  few  remains  of  the  mediaeval 
period  now  existing. 

The  modern  city,  however,  with  its  many 
handsome  public  buildings,  the  town  houses 
of  the  nobility  and  other  personages  of  note, 
by  whom  they  were  occupied  before  the 
event  of  the  Union  (although  now  diverted 
from  their  original  use),  are  sufficiently  im- 
posing, and  give  an  appearance  of  departed 
grandeur,  which  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  the  place,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  description. 

The  prevailing  architectural  style  of  these 
houses  is  that  of  the  plain  and  substantial 
character  of  the  Georgian  era,  but  redeemed 
from  baldness  by  the  great  variety  in  design 
of  the  doorways,  and  the  elaborate  and 
artistic  ironwork  displayed  in  the  lamp- 
standards,  railings,  knockers,  and  other 
objects  with  which  the  portals  are  embel- 
lished. As  many  of  these  examples  of  scroll- 
work are  rapidly  corroding  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  neglect,  and  will  be  replaced  ere 
long  by  cast-iron  productions  of  our  own 
time,  it  is  thought  that  some  record  of  them 
should  be  preserved — hence  the  object  of 
the  present  paper. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  so  inartistic 
an  age  as  the  last  century,  and  whilst  the 
other  portions  of  buildings  were  devoid  of 
architectural  taste,  such  excellent  work,  in  so 
stubborn  a  material  as  iron,  should  have 
been  produced,  not  only  here,  but  in  London 
and  other  cities  of  England. 
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SCROLL-WORK   AT    SIDE    OF   DOOR,    HENRIETTA 
STREET. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  have  existed 
certain  firms  or  schools  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  particular  work,  and  judging 
from  the  Dublin  examples,  which  exhibit  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
treatment  and  execution,  the  idea  is  not 
without  feasibility. 

It  may  be  remarked  as  curious  that  the 
link  or  torch  extinguisher,  so  frequently  seen 
in  London,  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  Dublin  ; 
probably  other  means  were  employed  for 
guiding  the  inhabitants  to  their  homes  on 
dark  or  foggy  nights.  However  this  may  be, 
the  writer  of  this  paper  has  not  come  across 
a  single  instance  of  an  extinguisher. 

The  first  example  I  have  chosen  is  taken 
from  a  house  in  Henrietta  Street.  There  is 
a  very  similar  piece  of  scroll-work  placed 
in  the  same  position  in  Rutland  Square. 
This  is  an  ornamental  and  beautiful  ap- 
pendage to  the  railings  of  a  house,  and  seems 
peculiar  to  Dublin.  It  is  fixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  door,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  house, 
before  which  there  is  a  large  open  area,  and 
may  have  been  intended  either  as  a  screen 
to  the  windows  of  the  ground-floor,  or  as  a 
protection  from  thieves.  There  are  several 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  presenting 
the  same  treatment  of  the  scroll-work,  though 
less  elegant  in  design.  Most  of  the  houses 
in  Henrietta  Street  are  now  let  in  tenements, 
and  many  of  them  have  very  handsome  stair- 


cases and  interior  fittings,  and  until  lately 
fine  marble  mantelpieces;  these  latter,  how- 
ever, have  now  been  removed  by  their  present 
owner,  and  placed  in  modern  houses. 

The  example  of  this  particular  one  is  given 
from  its  appearance  of  greater  antiquity,  and 
from  its  state  of  corrosion  and  decay,  which 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  it  will  survive  the 
present  winter,  unless  means  be  taken  for  its 
preservation. 

The  next  illustration  is  that  of  an  unusual 
and  somewhat  eccentric  design  of  a  lamp- 
bracket  from  Merrion  Square,  the  largest  and 
most  important  square  in  the  city.  The 
lamp  overhung  the  pavement.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  these  lamp  -  brackets  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  and  others  in  the 
same  street.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
elaborate,  and  have  a  strong  likeness  to  each 
other  in  general  design. 

The  third  example  I  have  selected  is  from 
Gardiner's  Row.  There  are  but  few  examples 
remaining  in  the  city  of  this  very  effective 
method  of  suspending  a  single  lamp.     As 


LAMP-BRACKET,    MERRION   SQUARE. 
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IRONWORK   ARCHWAY,    GARDINER  S   ROW. 


will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  iron- 
work forms  an  archway  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  the  lamp  hanging  from  the  apex  in  a 
ring.  The  whole  has  a  very  striking  effect, 
and  greatly  conduces  to  the  appearance  of 
the  house.     The  open  ironwork  piers  are  the 


usual  way  of  treating  this  portion  of  the 
design,  and  are  common  to  all  descriptions 
of  railings.  The  terminals  surmounting  the 
piers  are  generally  of  the  vase-like  shape,  as 
in  this  specimen,  but  sometimes  a  massive 
ball  is  employed  instead  with  good  effect. 


©n  a  Cplinntical  15Dr,  ot  Ca^e, 
mane  of  ''Cuit  T5ouilIi," 
recently  founn  at  Ci3omp$on 
Cburcb,  Jl^orfolk, 

By  T.  Hugh  Bryant. 

URING  a  recent  visit  to  Norfolk,  as 
I  was  turning  over  the  contents  of 
the    parish    chest    in    Thompson 
Church,    I    came    across    the   in- 
teresting cuir  hoiiilli  box,  or  case,  which  is 


figured  in  the  two  accompanying  illustrations 
made  from  drawings  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Cornicle.  The  box,  which  is  in  very  good 
condition,  is  cylindrial  in  shape,  and  measures 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height.  It  was 
thickly  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  when 
I  found  it,  but  as  soon  as  these  had  been 
brushed  away,  the  mediaeval  contraction  of 
the  sacred  name — ihc — on  the  lid  became 
plain.  From  the  character  of  this  device,  it 
would  seem  that  the  box  dates  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  has 
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obviously  been  the  case  in  which  the  mediaeval 
chalice  used  to  be  kept.  These  cases  of 
ciiir  bouilli  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and 


CUIR  BOUILLI  CASE,  THOMPSON  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

scarcely  half  a  dozen  are  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. There  is,  however,  at  least  one  other 
in  Norfolk,  at  Cawston  Church.     Mr.  R.  C. 


CUIR   BOUILLI    CASE.      DEVICE  ON    LID. 

Hope  has  given   an    illustration   of  a  very 
handsome  one  at  Barrowden  in  Rutland,* 

*  An  Inventory  of  the  Church  Plate  in  Rutlana. 
(PI.  VI.) 

VOL.  XXXII. 


while  one  at  Lanivet,  Cornwall,  and  another 
now  in  the  Record  Office,  London,  are  illus- 
trated in  the  Archaological  Journal  iox  1871. 
There  is  another  at  Uldale  in  Cumberland, 
as  well  as  one  at  a  church  in  Herefordshire  \ 
but  beyond  these  no  other  examples  appear 
to  be  known.  Hence  the  interest  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  example  at  Thompson.* 


IputJlications  anti  ptoceeDings  of 
archaeological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
From  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology  we 
have  received  vol.  xvii.,  Parts  VI.  and  VII.  (double 
number),  of  the  Proceedings.  These  parts  contain  the 
following  papers:  (i)  A  continuation  of  the  "Book 
of  the  Dead,"  by  Mr.  P.  le  Page  Renouf,  president ; 
(2)  "  Sennacherib's  Letters  to  his  Father,  Sargon,"  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Jones;  (3)  "The  Descent  of 
Property  in  the  Early  Periods  of  Egyptian  History," 
by  Miss  M.  A.  Murray  ;  (4)  Akhuenaten  and  Queen 
Tii,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bryant  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Read ; 
(5)  "  Coptic  Fragments "  (Genesis  xiii.  and  xiv.,and 
Psalm  cv.),  by  Mr.  John  E.  Gilmore  and  the  presi- 
dent ;  (6)  "  Notes  de  Philologie  Egyptienne "  {con- 
tinued), by  Professor  Dr.  Karl  Piehl. 

^>^  ^>§  <^ 

Norfolk  Arch(Zology,  vol.  xii.,  part  III. ,  has  been  issued. 
It  contains  the  following  papers  :  (i)  "  Early  Mayors 
of  Lynn,"  by  Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange  ;  (2)  "  Notes  on 
the  Church  and  Family  of  Shelton,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  J. 
Armstrong ;  (3)  "  The  Assessment  of  the  Townships 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk  in  1334,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Hudson,  hon.  sec. ;  (4)  "On  Certain  Brasses  at  Necton 
and  Great  Cressingham,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  R.  Birch  ; 

(5)  "  Eccles  by  the  Sea,"  by  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer ; 

(6)  "  Freebridge  Marshland  Hundred,"  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Beloe.  In  addition  to  these  papers  there  are  ex- 
tracts relating  to  the  meetings  and  excursions  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  and  the 
reports  read  in  1894  and  1895,  together  with  the  four- 
teenth and  concluding  portion  of  Norfolk  Visitation. 
The  number  is  well  illustrated. 

-Ot?  ^^  ^ 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  newly-founded 
Society  of  Archivists  and  Autograph  Collec- 
tors (edited  by  Mr.  H.  SaxeWyndham)  has  reached  us. 
It  contains  the  following  papers:  (i)  "On  Shake- 
spere's  Signatures,"  by  Dr.  Furnivall ;  (2)  "  The  Auto- 
graph of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,"  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton 
Forman  ;  (3)  "Lord  Nelson"  (with  two  plates),  by 
Mr.  George  Pritchard  ;  (4)  "  Expertiana  "  (with  one 
plate),  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Inglis  ;  (5)  "  The  Origin  of  the 
Society,"  by  the  editor  ;  (6)  "  Notes,  Correspondence, 
List  of  Members,"  etc.  The  members  appear  to  be 
about  forty  only.  The  Journal  contains  several  fac- 
similes of  handwriting. 

*  On  another  occasion  I  shall  hope  to  give  a  few 
notes  on  the  fabric  of  Thompson  Church. 
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We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society  (vol.  ii., 
part  v.).  This  contains  :  (i)  "The  Brasses  of  Bed- 
fordshire "  (part  IV,),  by  Mr.  II.  K.  St.  J.  Sanderson  ; 
(2)  "The  Brasses  of  Cambridgeshire,"  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Committee  of  the  Society  ;  (3)  "  The  Necton 
and  Great  Crcssingham  Brasses,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  G  R. 
Birch  ;  (4)  "William  Maynwaryng,  Ightfield,  Salop," 
by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  ;  and  "Notes  on  the  Matrix 
of  a  Brass  at  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,"  by 
Mr.  O.  J.  Charlton.  There  are  three  plates  with 
illustrations. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Bri  nsH  Arch.icoi.ogical  Association  was  held  on 
November  20.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  B.  Barrett,  M.A.,  on  the  "Chapel  of  Lede,  near 
Towton."  situated  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  parish 
of  Ryther  cum  Ozendykc,  Yorkshire.  The  chapel, 
which  has  lost  its  chancel,  stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  field  near  the  manor-house  (now  a  farm), 
and  in  a  small  chapel-yard,  unsurrounded  by  any  wall. 
It  is  very  small,  its  total  length  being  only  18  feet  ; 
rude  oak  benches  line  its  sides,  and  it  possesses  a  font 
of  unusual  design,  and  older  date  than  the  existing 
chapel.  There  is  also  a  dilapidated  oaken  chest. 
Much  of  the  interest  of  the  little  chapel  lies  in  four 
or  five  body-stones  or  slabs,  each  having  incised 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  Tyas.  These  slabs 
lie  together  in  a  row  at  the  eastern  end,  in  the  front 
of  the  altar  ;  but  the  altar-stone  itself,  marked  with 
five  crosses,  lies  on  the  floor,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
pavement.  Mr.  Barrett  illustrated  his  paper  by  some 
etchings  and  drawings  of  the  slabs  and  shields.  The 
Rev.  V.  II.  Moyle,  M.A.,  then  described  some  wall- 
paintings  recently  discovered  in  Ashampstead  Church, 
near  Fangbourne,  Berks,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  means  of  a  large  number  of  photographs.  The 
whole  interior  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
decorated  with  paintings,  and  they  date  from  different 
periods,  being  painted  over  each  other,  the  oldest 
being  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief  subjects 
are  the  Crucifixion,  the  Overshadowing  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Angel's 
Message  to  the  Shepherds,  and  others  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave.  These  interesting  paintings  were  thickly 
covered  by  coats  of  yellow  wash,  and  are  now  gradu- 
ally being  revealed  after  very  careful  and  patient 
scraping,  which  Mr.  Moyle  himself  is  doing  as  oppor- 
tunities allow.  The  discovery  was  made  accidentally 
through  the  falling  of  a  portion  of  the  sham  plaster 
ceiling  in  May  last,  owing  to  injury  done  to  the  roof 
by  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter. 

^  ^^  ^ 

The  third  meeting  of  the  current  session  of  the  British 
ARCHiCOi-OGiCAL  ASSOCIATION  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  The  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  its  marble,"  in  which  he 
traced  the  history  of  the  isle,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  Saxon  times.  Mr.  Brown  drew  attention  to 
the  discovery,  about  two  years  ago,  of  an  unsuspected 
layer  of  the  beautiful  marble,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  used  so  largely  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches 


throughout  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  An  interesting  description  of  the  local 
customs  of  the  workers  in  the  quarries,  and  of  their 
guild,  and  the  ancient  charter  once  possessed  by 
them,  dating  from  the  days  of  the  early  Edwards,  but 
destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Corfe  Castle,  was  given.  A 
reputed  copy  of  this  charter,  however,  exists,  also 
articles  of  agreement,  dated  1551,  under  which  the 
"  marblers  "  still  monopolize  the  right  of  working  any 
quarry.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  new  marble 
illustrated  the  pajjcr.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued 
Dr.  Brushfield  pointed  out  that  the  marble  was  known 
to,  and  used  by,  the  Romans  at  Chester. 

Some  Roman  tes.<;erce,  found  at  a  depth  of  17  feet 
below  the  surface  in  Bishopgate  Street  during  recent 
excavations,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  R.  Quick,  the 
curator  of  the  Horniman  Museum,  afterwards  read 
a  short  paper  descriptive  of  an  ancient  Celtic  bell  and 
other  bells  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  which  he 
produced  for  exhibition.  The  Celtic  bell  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1888  in  an  old  farmhouse  at 
Bosbuiy,  four  miles  from  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire. 
The  bell  measures  \o\  inches  in  height  without  the 
handle,  and  is  7  inches  long  and  2\  inches  wide.  The 
handle  is  3^  inches  high  ;  altogether  the  bell  weighs 
5  lb.  6  oz.  It  is  made  of  one  piece  of  iron  -^^  of  an 
inch  thick,  folded  on  itself  in  the  middle,  forming  in 
plan  a  right-angled  figure,  widening  towards  the 
bottom  or  mouth,  the  edges  turning  inwards  and  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  bell  apjjears  to  have  been 
dipped  into  melted  bronze.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Patrick, 
hon.  sec,  and  Mr.  Barrett  took  part  in  the  di.scussion 
which  ensued. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  the  "  Notes  of  the  Month"  we  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee,  appointed 
at  the  annual  Congress  of  the  Archieological  Societies 
in  1894,  to  consider  the  question  of  a  Photographic 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  The  following  is  a 
full  abstract  of  the  Report : 

"  The  sub-committee  has  considered  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Congress  as  to  the  best  method  of 
promoting  a  general  photographic  record  of  the 
country  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Photographic  Survey  of  the  County  of  Warwick. 
The  sub-committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  general  photographic  record  of  all 
works  of  antiquity  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
that  the  societies  in  union  should  use  their  best  efforts 
to  establish,  for  their  particular  counties,  associations 
on  the  basis  of  that  so  successfully  initiated  by  the 
Warwickshire  Society,  and  followed  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

"It  may  be  expected  that  societies  organized  on 
these  lines,  besides  being  of  the  greatest  value  to 
antiquaries,  will  be  readily  supported  by  the  many 
interested  in  photography,  who  will  be  glad  to  feel 
that  their  efforts  are  incorporated  and  preserved  for 
ever  in  what  will  eventually  become  a  national  col- 
lection. A  more  intelligent  interest  will  be  created 
in  what  is  often  at  present  a  desultory  and  useless 
amusement,  and  the  archaeological  societies  will 
doubtless  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many 
intelligent  members.  The  following  regulations  are 
suggested  for  adoption  : 
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"  I.  That  all  photographs  be  as  large  as  possible, 
whole  plate  being  preferred,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
\  plate. 

"  2.  That  they  be  printed  in  permanent  process. 

"3.  That,  while  artistic  effect  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  a  picture,  it  should  not  be  achieved  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  work  illustrated,  but  the  point  of  view 
should  be  chosen  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
details  of  the  subject. 

"4.  That  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to 
supply  a  scale  in  all  illustrations,  since  without  this 
many  are  practically  valueless.  Particulars  of  size 
can  be  added  in  the  accompanying  description,  but  it 
is  far  better  that  an  actual  scale  should  be  given  by 
the  inclusion  in  the  picture  of  a  graduated  staff,  or  a 
3  feet  rod,  or  walking-stick,  which  may  generally  be 
unobtrusively  introduced.  In  a  series  of  photographs 
of  Roman  masonry  now  in  preparation  for  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  a  graduated  scale,  marked  clearly  with 
English  and  French  measures,  is  in  all  cases  included. 
The  scale  must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  object  to  be  photographed.  This  Con- 
gress most  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
double  scale,  which  will  render  the  photographs  of 
European  value,  and  materially  assist  English  scholars 
in  the  work  of  comparison. 

"  5.  That  a  description  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
photograph,  giving  the  size,  general  condition,  and  as 
many  particulars  as  possible  of  the  object  illustrated. 

"  6.  That  all  particulars  as  to  history,  date,  etc., 
be  carefully  edited  by  competent  authorities,  as  other- 
wise much  false  and  often  ridiculous  information  may 
be  spread  and  perpetuated. 

"  7.  That  the  copies  of  the  photographs  for  the 
collection  be  mounted  by  the  curator  on  stout  cards, 
uniform  with  those  of  the  Warwickshire  Survey,  and 
the  descriptive  jiarticulars  legibly  written  or  printed 
on  the  back,  and  the  title  on  the  front. 

"The  plan  adopted  in  Warwickshire  of  selecting  a 
Hundred  for  the  work  of  each  year,  and  committing 
one  square  of  the  6  inch  Ordnance  Map  to  indi\idual 
or  associated  workers,  provides  for  a  systematic  and 
exhaustive  record  that  will  be  much  more  valuable 
than  desultory  or  haphazard  contributions.  The 
jealousies  that  might  arise  in  the  selection  of  examples 
of  prominent  interest  will  also  be  avoided.  Where 
a  county  is  divided  amongst  several  photographic 
societies  the  number  of  localities  to  be  illustrated  can 
be  increased  accordingly. 

"The  following  rules  are  copied  from  those  of  the 
Warwickshire  Survey  Section  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society  : 

" '  That  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Map  be  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  Survey. 

*'  'That  the  work  be  conducted,  as  far  as  may  be 
convenient,  on  the  lines  of  the  Hundreds. 

"  '  That  in  order  to  systematize  the  work  it  is 
desirable  that  members  shall  confine  their  work,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  Hundred  selected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

"  '  That  each  square  of  the  Ordnance  Map  (con- 
taining, roughly,  six  square  miles)  shall  be  considered 
a  distinct  field  for  work,  and  that  any  member  may 
have  allotted  to  him  such  square  as  he  may  select, 
unless  such  square  has  been  previously  allotted.' 

"  Another  and  perhaps  better  way,  which  has  been 


adopted  by  the  Guildford  Society,  is  to  divide  the 
6-inch  Ordnance  Map  into  distinct  blocks,  with 
natural  bou  r.laries,  and  to  furnish  the  memljers  to 
whom  a  block  is  allotted  with  a  corresponding  plan 
cut  from  the  i-inch  Ordnance  Map,  and  mounted  on 
card. 

"To  facilitate  access  to  objects  to  be  illustrated, 
cards  of  introduction  should  be  provided,  and  issued 
to  those  who  undertake  work.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  cards  be  made  to  run  for  one  year  only,  and  be 
not  re-issued  except  to  those  who  are  doing  satisfac- 
tory work.  It  is  desirable  that  a  committee  should 
prepare  a  schedule  of  the  principal  objects  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  records,  but  such  a  list  should 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  exhaustive,  and  may 
be  supplemented  by  individual  observation. 

"The  photographing  of  portraits,  already  begun  by 
the  Warwickshire  Society,  is  also  of  great  value  where 
it  can  be  effected.  Besides  objects  of  archaeological 
interest,  photographs  should  be  welcomed  that  give 
types  of  natives  and  groups  of  school  children. 
These  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to  ethnological 
students.  The  ethnological  photographs  should,  if 
possible,  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  the  British  Association,  at  Burlington 
House.  Photographs  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  of  landscapes  or  geological  features,  should  be 
encouraged  and  accepted,  as  they  may  be  ultimately 
gathered  into  a  separate  collection.  Many  of  the 
county  societies  are  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
as  well  as  of  archeology,  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case  proper  custodians  can  eventually  be  found  for  the 
various  collections. 

"  It  is  desirable,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  that 
at  least  three  sets  of  prints  should  be  preserved  by 
way  of  record,  one  by  the  county  society,  a  second  by 
the  British  Museum,  and  a  third,  of  archseological 
plates,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  third 
prints  from  those  plates  which  illustrate  science  might 
be  deposited  with  the  societies  representing  the  various 
subjects,  such  as  the  Anthropological  Institute  or  the 
Geological  and  Linnsean  Societies. 

' '  It  is  thought  that,  pending  the  general  adoption 
of  county  museums,  the  various  county  archseological 
societies  would  be  the  best  custodians  of  the  collec- 
tions ;  but  it  will  probably  be  more  acceptable  to 
those  who  photograph  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  custody  is  temporary,  and  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time.  It  will  constantly  be  the 
case  that  photographs  of  a  neighbourhood  will  be 
taken  by  strangers,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  general 
adoption  throughout  England  of  such  a  scheme  as 
that  proposed  will  be  sufficiently  widely  known  to 
induce  such  photographers  to  communicate  their  work 
to  the  various  centres,  although  they  may  not  be  per- 
sonally interested  in  such  centres. 

"The  sub-committee  suggests  that  the  various 
archaeological  societies  should  take  the  initiative  in 
founding  local  associations  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Photographic  Record.  These  associations  should 
have  their  own  executive,  and  the  county  society 
should  suggest  the  names  of  certain  competent  archas- 
olcgists  to  serve  on  the  councils.  Where  photo- 
graphic societies  already  exist,  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  bringing  these  into  union  and  supplying 
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the  necessary  information.  Sir  J.  B.  Stone,  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  initiating  the  Birmingham  scheme, 
strongly  urges  that  a  national  society  should  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Photographic  Record, 
and  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  strong  central 
body  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  and  they 
recommend  the  Congress  to  do  their  best  to  assist 
such  a  scheme,  should  it  be  put  forward  under  good 
auspices. 

*•  The  sub-committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  desirable, 
that  the  county  archivological  societies  should  add  to 
their  work,  already  arduous  enough,  this  of  the 
Photographic  Record. 

"It  will  be  sufficient  that  they  should  promote 
local  photographic  societies,  form  a  medium  of 
union,  and  supply  skilled  |advice  on  the  subject  of 
archeology. " 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  of  13,  Addison  Crescent, 
Kensington,  London,  is  the  hon.  secretary,  and  will 
send  copies  of  the  report  and  other  informa'ion  on 
receipt  of  id.  for  postage. 


jRetJietos  anD  Notices 
of  j^eto  T5ook0. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.'^ 

Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of  France.  A 
Pilgrimage  in  Search  of  Vestiges  of  the  Irish 
Saints  in  France.  By  Margaret  Stokes.  Cloth, 
foolscap  4to.,  pp.  li,  291,  London  :  George 
Bell  and  Soits.  Price  1 2s.  net. 
The  excellent  work  which  the  author  of  this  volume 
has  done  for  Irish  archaeology  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  mention  here.  In  the  present  volume,  as 
in  the  companion  book  relating  to  the  Apennines, 
Miss  Margaret  Stokes  has  gone  abroad  in  order  to 
follow  up  traces  and  legends  of  early  Irish  mission- 
aries to  the  Continent,  and  that  she  has  done  so  with 
marked  success  is  evident  from  this  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  book.  In  the  Preface  Miss  Stokes 
says  that  the  book  presents  a  "  second  instalment  of 
the  series  of  letters  from  the  Continent  commenced  in 
1892,  relating  to  the  missions  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  scene  has 
changed  from  the  valleys  and  heights  of  the  Apen- 
nines to  those  forests  on  the  plains  of  France  where 
Columban  led  the  first  mission  from  Ireland,  and 
Fursa  the  second  ;  and  to  the  localities  most  connected 
with  their  memories,  whether  in  the  Southern  Vosges 
and  Department  of  the  Haute-Saone,  or  in  Picardy, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Marne  and  Oise." 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  which  are 
as  follows :  I.  Introductory  ;  II.  Life  of  St.  Columban 
in  France;  III.  Letters  from  Luxeuil ;  IV.  Legend 
of  St.  Deicola ;  V.  Letters  from  Luxeuil ;  VI. 
Legends  of  St.  Fursa  and  his  Companions  ;  VII. 
Letters   from    Mayo ;    VIII.   Letters   from    Suffolk ; 
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HELL   IN   PfiRONNE   MUSEUM.      FOUND   AT  OFFOY. 

IX.  Letters  from  France.  Besides  these  there  are 
nine  Appendices,  each  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. They  are  the  following  :  I.  Gallo-Roman 
Inscriptions  found  at  Luxeuil ;  II.  St.  Walbert  ;  III, 
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Ancient  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  Library  of 
I^uxeuil ;  IV.  Early  Irish  MSS.  in  France  ;  V.  On 
Western  Chambers  in  Primitive  Churches  ;  VI.  List 
of  the  First  Teachers  in  the  Seventh  Century  who 
spread  the  Columban  Rule  from  Luxeuil ;  VII. 
Funeral  Custom  at  Cross  Roads  ;  VIII.  Festivals, 
Bibliography  and  Iconography  of  St,  Fursa  ;  IX. 
Adamnan's  Vision. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  and  appendices  show  the 
thorough  way  in  which  Miss  Stokes  has  carried  out 
her  task.  Wherever  she  came  upon  a  clue  to  some- 
thing in  a  distant  place,  that  clue  was  followed  up. 
Thus  it  happens  that  Suffolk  and  Ireland  are  also 
included  among  the  places  from  which  some  of  the 
letters  are  dated.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  deal 
at  all  fully  in  our  limited  space  with  the  details  of 
the  authoress's  investigations,  but  their  interest  and 
value  is  l^eyond  all  question.  If  Miss  Stokes  hp.s  to  some 


Canon  Le  Men6  thus  describes  it:  "a  Stival  on 
conserve  une  antique  clochette  de  cuivre  battu,  de 
forme  conique,  qu'on  dit  avoir  appartenue  a  S. 
Me'riadec  et  que  les  sourds  se  font  poser  sur  la  tete 
pour  obtenir  leur  guerison  ;  sur  I'une  des  faces  de  la 
clochette,  on  lit  le  nom  du  facteur :  '  Pirtur  ficisti 
{we) :  Pirtur  tu  m'as  facte.'  " 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Miss  Stokes' 
descriptions  is  that  in  which  she  tells  of  her  visit  to 
the  Holy  Well  and  Hermitage  of  St.  Walbert,  near 
Luxeuil.  The  Hermitage,  we  are  told,  consists  "  of 
a  tiny  chapel,  like  a  rectangular  tower,  a  subterranean 
chapel,  and  a  cave  formed  partly  by  nature,  partly  by 
art,  hollowed  out  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone,  within 
which  is  the  saint's  well.  The  exquisitely  clear  cool 
water  streams  forth  from  the  jaws  of  a  grotesque 
antique  head,  some  long-forgotten  river  god,  and  falls 
into  a  great  stone  reservoir.     On  looking  further  into 


ST.    WALBKRT  S    HERMITAGE. 


extent  failed  (as  she  conceives  that  she  has)  to  find  a 
clue  to  the  origins  of  Irish  art,  she  has,  never- 
theless, collected  a  large  amount  of  highly  valuable 
information  on  other  points.  One  curious  discovery 
is  that  of  the  presence,  here  and  there  in  France,  of 
ancient  bells  corresponding  in  character  with  those  in 
Ireland,  and  which  have  been  usually  reckoned  as  of 
a  peculiarly  Irish  type.  Two  such  bells,  at  Amiens 
and  Peronne,  are  figured  by  Miss  Stokes,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
these  illustrations.  Whether  this  type  of  bell  found 
its  way  from  Ireland  to  the  Continent,  or  from  the 
Continent  to  Ireland,  is  not  quite  certain.  One  or 
two  other  such  bells  have  been  noted  on  the  Continent 
(at  Cologne,  Arras,  and  Noyon).  Another  which  is 
mentioned  by  Miss  Stokes,  but  is  not  figured,  is  at 
Stival,  in  Brittany.  It  is  illustrated  by  Canon  Le 
Mene,  Histoire  du  Diocese  de  Van/tes,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 


the  depths  of  the  cavern,  I  saw  worn  antique  statues, 
in  their  priestly  robes,  piled  up  against  these  huge 
Cyclopean  walls,  strange  relics  of  some  long- 
abandoned  cult.  And  at  a  height  upon  the  face  of 
the  cliff  above  me  there  was  a  rude  impassioned 
image  of  the  saint  in  prayer,  carved  on  an  upper 
strata  of  the  rock — that  Christian  hermit  who  had 
turned  the  fountain  into  a  holy  well.  This  group  of 
symbols  of  successive  forms  of  worship,  thus  thrown 
together  in  this  wild  forest  cave,  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  things  I  have  ever  seen."  At  the  abbatial 
church  of  Luxeuil  St.  Walbert's  drinking-cup,  or 
mazer,  is  preserved.  Of  this  an  illustration  is  given. 
We  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  mazer  is  more 
recent  by  many  centuries  than  St.  Walbert,  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  From  the  illustration  it  looks 
as  if  it  could  not  be  older  than,  if  as  old  as,  the  four- 
teenth century.     It  is,  to  all  appearance,  very  similar 


so 
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to  an  English  mazer  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  wide 
wooden  lx)wl,  with  a  hand  of  silver  round  the  rim. 

As  we  have  said  more  than  once,  this  work  of  Miss 
Stokes'  is  a  book  of  very  high  value  and  interest. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  clearly  printed,  and 
freely  illustrated,  and  also  that  a  full  and  complete 
index  is  given  at  the  end. 

The  picture  of  the  western  fac^ade  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Riquier  (which  is  given  as  the  frontispiece)  is  one 
of  the  most  admirable  reproductions  of  a  photograph 
by  the  block  process  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
sculptures  are  shown  with  great  minuteness,  almost 
as  clearly  as  they  would  lie  in  a  silver  print.  That 
picture  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  excellence  of 
photographic  blocks  for  book  illustration,  a  process 
destined,  unfortunately,  ere  long  to  supersede  wood 
engranng. 

*  ♦         * 

How  TO  Write  the  History  of  a  Parish.  An 
Outline  Guide  to  Topographical  Records,  Manu- 
scripts, and  Books.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F..S.A.  (Fourth  edition,  much  enlarged  and 
revised.)  8vo.,  pp.  xiv,  i86.  London:  Bemrose 
ami  Sons,  Limited.  Price  3s.  6d. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  more  useful  works  in  the 
whole  range  of  antiquarian  literature  than  Dr.  Cox's 
well-known  handbook  entitled,  How  to  Write  the 
History  of  a  Parish.  Its  merits  are  so  widely 
recognised,  and  its  utility  and  accuracy  so  generally 
appreciated,  that  we  need  say  no  more  on  these 
points.  We  would  point  out,  however,  to  those  who, 
possibly,  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  book  itself, 
that  it  is  really  a  great  deal  more  than  its  title  may  be 
taken  to  imply.  The  antiquary  who  uses  it  will  find 
in  it  a  ready  reference  to  the  most  trustworthy  books 
on  any  special  department  of  antiquarian  research, 
as  well  as  information  where  to  look  for  and  in- 
vestigate original  documentary  material  for  himself. 
The  fourth  edition  has  been  re- written,  and  so  con- 
siderably enlarged  as  to  make  it,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  new  book.  Surely  the  explanation  given 
on  page  171  of  the  significance  of  "  Butts  "  as  a  field- 
name has  been  allowed  to  stand  over  from  the  earlier 
editions  by  an  oversight.  There  is  a  sort  of  wicked 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  discover  an  error  in  a  good 
book  like  this.  This  is,  however,  the  only  slip  we 
have  detected,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  little  ungenerous  to 
draw  attention  to  it,  but  the  temptation  to  do  so  is 
too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  the  book  is  too  genuinely 
good  to  be  injured  by  this  small,  but  curious  error. 
We  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  person,  antiquary 
or  not,  who  proposes  to  write  the  history  of  a  church 
or  parish  ought  to  do  so  without  consulting  this  very 
admirable  book. 

*  *         * 

Les  CATHfiDRALES  DE  FRANCE.     Suite  complete  de 
lOO  planches  en  phototypie  inalterable,  donnant 
157  documents.     Paris:  Paul  Robert,  6  Rue  de 
la  Tour.     Price  40  francs  (postage  to  England 
2  fr.  50  c.). 
This  album,  or  portfolio,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
comprises    ico    plates,    each     measuring    about    14 
inches  by   10  inches,   and  gives  more  than  150  re- 
productions of  photographs  of  the  French  cathedrals. 
The  photographs  have  been  reproduced  by  what  in 
England  is  known  as  the  collotype  process.     They 


vary  in  excellence  ;  a  large  majority  of  them  are  very 
good,  some  others  are  moderately  good,  while  a  few 
are  smudgy  and  indistinct.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  give,  in  a  single  publication, 
a  complete  series  of  illustrations,  by  photography  or 
otherwise,  of  the  whole  of  the  cathedrals  of  France, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  noteworthy  publication.  It  has, 
however,  been  compiled  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
modern  ecclesiastical  rearrangement  of  the  French 
dioceses,  and  the  Englsh  buyer  ought  to  understand 
clearly  what  this  means. 

The  cathedrals  of  those  dioceses  extinguished  by  the 
destructive  concordat  of  1801  (and  which  have  not 
been  since  revived)  find  no  place  in  this  collection. 
Thus  the  antiquary  will  look  in  vain  for  such  buildings 
as  Laon,  Noyon,  Auxerre,  Treguier,  Dol,  Senlis,  and 
others  in  the  north  ;  or  for  such  as  Aries,  Vienne, 
Narbonne,  or  that  most  remarkable  building,  the 
fortified  cathedral-church  of  Agde  (which  is  externally 
more  like  the  donjon  of  a  huge  castle  than  a  church), 
in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  Versailles  (the  see 
dating  from  1 801  only)  and  Laval  (a  fifth-rate  parish 
church,  raised  to  cathedral  rank  under  Napoleon  HI. 
in  1857)  are  included,  as  also  are  some  queer  and 
ugly  modern  erections  in  Algiers. 

Still,  there  is  left  a  large  number  of  what  may  be 
called  the  genuine  cathedrals  of  France,  of  which 
illustrations  are  given.  Many  of  them  are  very 
curious  buildings,  and  are  quite  unknown  to  most 
Englishmen,  whether  antiquaries  or  others.  We  are 
sorry  to  see,  from  the  photographs,  unmistakable 
evidence  that  Angouleme  and  Perigueux  (two  of  the 
most  remarkable  churches  of  Western  Europe)  have 
sorely  suffered  from  the  destructive  hand  of  some 
rasping  and  scraping  "  restorer." 

The  portfolio  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
antiquary.  It  would  be  well  if  the  publisher  would 
complete  it  by  issuing  a  second  instalment,  which 
should  include  the  cathedrals  (more  than  sixty  in 
number)  which  lost  their  bishops  in  1801.  It  seems 
unaccountable  to  a  foreigner  to  find  no  place  in  a 
professedly  complete  list  of  French  cathedrals  for 
Auxerre,  Aries,  Noyon,  and  others.  The  brief  letter- 
press might  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  very  easily 
improved.  It  would  also  be  well,  where  possible,  to 
give  ground-plans.  Many  of  these  could  be  easily 
copied  from  standard  works  of  repute. 

4*  <^  ^ 
The  Legend  of  Perseus.  A  Study  of  Tradition  in 
Story,  Custom  and  Belief.  By  E.  S.  Hartland. 
(Grimm  Library,  No.  3.)  Vol.  ii.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo.,  pp.  viii,  445.  London  :  David  Nntt. 
Price  I2S.  6d, 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  as  well  as  in  our  notice 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  we  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  comparatively  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  has  distinguished  most  of  the  books 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Folk-lore, 
and  in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  book  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Hartland  we  spoke  very  cordially  of  the 
thorough  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  he  had 
approached  his  subject.  Books  on  Folk-lore  are,  as 
a  rule,  above  the  average,  and  this  work  by  Mr. 
Hartland  is  very  much  in  advance  of  all.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Hartland  has  dealt  with  the  subject  is   beyond  al 
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praise,  both  for  the  critical  acumen  displayed,  as  well 
as  for  the  careful  and  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
subject-matter  is  worked  out. 

Good  as  the  majority  of  Folk-lore  books  are,  not 
one  of  them  comes  near  Mr.  Hartland's  for  the  really 
scientific  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled. 
Mr.  Hartland,  starting  with  three  prominent  features, 
as  given  in  the  classical  Legend  of  Perseus  (viz.,  the 
supernatural  birth,  the  search  for  the  Gorgon's  head, 
and  the  rescue  of  Andromeda),  has  collected  from 
various  sources,  among  different  peoples  and  lands, 
like  traditions  and  legends.  These  he  has  carefully 
collated,  and  various  results  are  deduced  therefrom. 
The  work  is  one  necessarily  involving  great  labour, 
and  requiring  a  critical  and  well-balanced  judgment 
in  its  execution.  This  Mr.  Ilarlland  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  As  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a 
sentence  in  the  preliminary  note,  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  volume,  and  in  which  the  author  states  that  the 
discussion  of  the  Life-token  has  proved  to  be  so  im- 
portant that  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  confine  it 
within  the  compass  of  two  volumes,  as  he  had 
originally  contemplated.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  us,  in  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Hartland  finds  he 
cannot  even  compress  within  a  couple  of  volumes, 
and  any  fuller  notice  of  the  subject  had  better  be 
deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  book.  The 
chapters  of  this  second  volume,  which  are  numbered 
from  VIIL  to  XV.  (inclusive),  give  some  idea  of 
how  the  subject  is  treated.  They  are  as  follows : 
Chapter  VIIL  The  Life-token  in  Tale  and  Custom  ; 
IX.  Witchcraft :  Systematic  Magic  ;  X.  Witchcraft  : 
Philtres — Preventive  and  Remedial  Leechcraft ;  XL 
Sacred  Wells  and  Trees  ;  XII.  Totemism,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  Customs  Connected  with  Saliva  ;  XIII. 
Funeral  Rites  ;  XIV.  Marriage  Rites ;  XV.  The 
Couvade  and  other  Illustrations  of  the  Strength  of 
the  Blood-tie,  Conclusion  of  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Theory  of  the  Life-token. 

Few  books  that  have  appeared  within  recent  years 
on  this  or  cognate  matters,  can  compare  with  Mr. 
Hartland's  painstaking  and  conscientious  piece  of 
work,  as  evidenced  in  this  volume. 

*  *  * 
The  Works  ok  the  Rev.  Griffith  Edwards 
(GuTYN  Padarn),  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Elias  Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Cloth, 
crown  8vo. ,  ]ip.  xvi.  296.  Ix)ndon  :  Elliot  Stock. 
The  Rev.  Griffith  Edwards,  who  died  in  1893,  at 
the  age  of  81,  and  whose  collected  writings  are  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  mark.  The  son  of  a  Welshman  who  had 
himself  gained  no  little  renown  as  a  poet,  Mr. 
Edwards  began  his  life  as  a  quarryman.  Here,  in 
his  spare  time,  he  turned  his  attention  to  poetry  and 
general  literature,  and  won  a  succession  of  prizes  at 
the  annual  Eisteddfodau,  at  one  of  which  he 
received  the  prize  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  at 
that  time  the  Princess  Victoria,  who,  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  was  present  at  the  Eisteddfod  of 
1832,  at  Beaumaris.  Eventually,  by  the  help  of 
firiends  and  patrons,  Mr.  Edwards  was  enabled  to 
graduate  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  having 
taken  holy  orders,  was  collated  by  Bishop  Vowler 


Short  to  the  rectory  of  Llangadfan,  in  Montgomery- 
shire. The  Parish  of  Llangadfan  is  even  yet  situated 
far  from  a  railway,  in  a  secluded  and  mountainous  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  still,  in  its  seclusion,  unaffected 
by  many  of  the  changes  of  modern  times.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Bishop  Short,  when  instituting  a  clerk  to  a 
living  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  to  present  him  with 
a  manuscript  book  in  which  to  note  anything  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  parisli,  of  which  he 
might  become  cognizant.  It  is  probably  due  to  this 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  good  Bishop,  that  we  owe 
these  histories  of  the  three  parishes  of  Llangadfan, 
Garthbeibio,  and  Llanerfyl,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
wrote,  and  which  are  printed,  with  other  matter,  in 
this  volume.  There  is  much  of  interest  in  these 
histories,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  Bishop  Short's 
counsel  had  been  more  generally  followed  in  other 
dioceses  and  parishes.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr. 
Edwards's  accounts  of  these  Welsh  parishes  without, 
however,  deploring  the  wanton  destruction  of  cairns 
and  prehistoric  stones  which  seems  to  have  gone  on 
unchecked  till  within  the  last  few  years.  All  three 
parishes  contain  more  than  an  average  number  of 
prehistoric  remains,  as  well  as  early  encampments, 
and  other  traces  of  primaeval  archaeology.  These  are 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  plans  are 
given.  All  three  churches  have  been  rebuilt  ;  those 
of  Llangadfan  and  Garthbeibio  do  not  seem  to  have 
contained  much  of  interest,  but  in  a  niche,  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  old  church  of  Llanerfyl,  there  stood  a 
shrine,  (no  doubt  it  had  stood  there  before  the  Refor- 
mation). This,  we  are  told,  has  been  placed  in  the 
vestry  of  the  new  building,  together  with  five  painted 
panels  from  the  front  of  the  gallery.  We  wish  we 
were  told  more  about  the  shrine  and  these  panels, 
which  are  evidently  of  far  greater  interest  than  Mr. 
Edwards  seems  to  have  supposed.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  stone  with  an  imperfect  legend.  Professor 
Rhys  assigns  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  entered  fully  into  the  folk-lore  of 
the  parishes,  and  gives  at  length  the  legends  and 
superstitions  connected  with  the  holy  wells.  The 
accounts  of  these  three  secluded  Welsh  parishes  form 
a  very  useful  piece  of  work,  and  without  having 
attempted  anything  very  profound,  Mr.  Edwards  has 
placed  on  record  much  that  must  otherwise  have  been 
soon  forgotten  and  lost. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  some 
pleasing  English  and  Welsh  poetry,  and,  as  a  whole, 
it  forms  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  industry  of  a 
diligent  student  and  man  of  letters.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Edwards's  friend,  the  Rev.  Elias 
Owen,  Vicar  of  Llanyslodwel,  near  Oswestry,  who 
has  performed  his  part  very  satisfactorily.  A  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Edwards  is,  we  ought  to  add,  prefixed 
to  the  book. 

*         *         * 
F61.IRE  Hui  GormAin  :   The  Martyrology  of  Gor- 
man.    Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.     Lon- 
don (Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  vol.  ix.).    Cloth, 
8vo.,  pp.  li,  410.     Printed   for   the  Society  by 
Harrison  and  Sons. 
This  book  ought  to  have  received  a  notice  in  our 
pages  before   now.     It   is   no  disparagement  of  the 
other  volumes  issued  by  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society, 
all  of  which  have  been  so  exceptionally  well  edited. 
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if  it  is  admitted,  as  we  think  it  must  be,  that  this  work 
is  the  best  of  a  series,  every  volume  of  whicli  may  be 
rightly  designated  "excellent."  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  the  many-sided  ciiaracter  of  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes'  work.  It  is  not  merely  of  importance  from  a 
liturgical,  or  a  wider  ecclesiastical,  or  an  even  still 
wider  historical  standpoint,  liut  it  is,  as  containing  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  material  bearing  on  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Irish,  that  this  volume  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  student  of  philology  as  well  as  by 
ecclesiologists. 

A  martyrology,  it  may  be  briefly  explained,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is,  is  a  list 
of  certain  martyrs  and  saints  who  are  commemorated 
on  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the 
year.  The  names  appertaining  to  each  day  were  read, 
either  in  chapter  or  during  the  recital  of  the  canonical 
hours,  in  the  greater  secular  and  monastic  churches. 

The  martyrology  of  Gorman  is  a  metrical  martyro- 
logy compiled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
an(l  transcribed  alx)ut  1630  by  Michael  O'Clery,  one 
of  the  Four  Masters.  The  manuscript  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Brussels.  It  is 
a  thin  quarto,  almost  wholly  in  the  writing  of  Michael 
O'Clery,  and  it  contains  214  leaves.  The  author  was 
Marianus  Gorman,  Abbot  of  Knock,  near  Louth. 
Of  him  Mr.  Stokes  observes :  "  He  was  probably 
canonized,  not  by  the  Apostolic  See,  but  by  his  metro- 
politan, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  just  as  in  1 153 
St.  Gualtier,  Abbot  of  Pontoise,  was  canonized  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen."  Mr.  Stokes  points  out  that 
Irish  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries  generally  exhibit  a  mixed  language,  the 
scribe  sometimes  modernizing,  and  sometimes  leaving 
intact  the  spelling  and  grammatical  forms  ;  yet,  this 
book,  although  hardly  more  than  250  years  old,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  Middle  Irish  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this  fact  lies  a  great 
part  of  its  extreme  interest  and  value. 

As  to  the  martyrology  itself,  the  poem  (so-called)  is, 
we  are  told,  a  collection  of  mnemonic  stanzas,  two  for 
each  of  the  five  days — January  i  and  January  6, 
September  30,  November  i  and  November  10,  and 
one  each  for  the  other  days  of  the  year.  It  com- 
memorates over  three  thousand  Biblical,  Continental, 
Anglo-Saxon,  British,  and  Irish  saints,  from  Abel 
down  to  one  Gilla  mo  Chaidbeo.  Such  is  the  manu- 
script which  has  been  edited  with  so  much  care,  and 
with  such  profound  learning  in  this  book.  Mr.  Stokes 
admits  that  the  main  value  and  importance  of  the 
martyrology  are  not  so  much  liturgical  as  that  we  have 
in  the  manuscript  an  uncorrupted  specimen  of  Irish 
Gaelic,  written  between  1166  and  11 74. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Stokes'  work  is  to  give  the  Irish  on 
one  page,  and  an  English  rendering  on  the  opposite 
page,  with  a  copious  supply  of  footnotes  page  by  page. 
A  more  scholarly,  or  thorough  piece  of  work  than  this 
volume,  we  have  seldom  seen.  We  can  only  add  that 
the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  has  laid  the  world  of 
letters  under  a  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Stokes  for  this 
very  admirable  volume. 


%Wt  if^otes   anD 
CorresponDence. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Maclister  writes  as  follows  : 

The  custom  described  by  Miss  Peacock  in  her  paper 
on  "  Lincolnshire  Death  and  Burial  Customs  "  in  the 
November  Antiquary  (p.  335)  is  not  altogether  un- 
known elsewhere  in  the  British  Islands.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  English  example,  but  I  can  supply 
three  modern  parallels  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin. 

At  Kathfarnham,  south  of  Dublin  city,  a  notorious 
murder  was  committed  (within  human  memory,  though 
I  do  not  know  the  precise  date),  the  scene  of  which 
was  long  marked  with  a  red  cross  painted  on  a 
neighbouring  wall. 

On  the  roadside  between  Glencree  reformatory  and 
Mount  Peliar  (on  the  border  between  Counties  Dublin 
and  Wicklow)  is  a  small  stone  cross.  This  marked 
the  spot  where  a  boy  who  had  escaped  from  the  re- 
formatory in  wintertime  perished  in  a  snow-drift. 

The  third  and  most  recent  instance  is  exactly 
))arallel  to  the  Swineshead  custom.  Just  north  of 
Enniskerry  (Co.  Wicklow),  on  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Dublin,  a  cross  is  cut  in  the  grass,  marking 
the  scene  of  a  murder  committed  there  not  more  than 
four  or  five  years  ago. 


STOWS  SURVEY. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  writing  in  the  Antiquary, 
refers  to  "  Stow,  in  his  original  edition  of  1604."  My 
copy  of  this  inestimable  volume  is  that  of  the  first 
edition,  1598  ;  no  doubt  that  of  1603  or  1604  was 
equally  original,  as  being  free  from  the  tamperings  of 
later  editors,  as  first  by  Anthony  Munday  in  1618  ; 
but  that  of  1603-4  was  not  the  only  true  original,  and 
was  certainly  altered  by  the  real  author. 

A.  Hall. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
December  6,  1895. 

[Mr.  Henry  Morley,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
edition  of  Stmu's  Survey,  published  in  1890,  in  the 
"  Carisbrooke  Library"  (p.  20),  gives  the  followimg 
information  as  to  the  various  editions  of  the  book  : 
The  first  edition,  as  Mr.  Hall  states,  was  issued  in 
1598,  and  the  second  in  1603,  both  being  within  the 
author's  lifetime.  A  third  edition  appeared  in  1618, 
and  "a  fourth,  in  one  folio  volume,  in  1633,  enlarged 
by  Anthony  Munday  and  Henry  Dyson,  with  a  map 
of  London  and  Westminster  by  T.  Porter  ;  a  fifth  in 
1720,  in  two  folio  volumes,  edited  by  T.  Strype,  with 
a  two-sheet  plan  of  the  City  of  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark,  a  map  of  London  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
and  41  plates.  Strype's  volumes  were  re-edited  in  a 
sixth  edition  of  the  Survey,  published  with  132  plates, 
in  two  folios,  in  1754  and  1755.  These  later  editions 
overlaid  the  text  with  new  matter.  In  1842  Mr. 
William  J.  Thoms  produced  an  edition  of  the  original 
text  in  royal  8vo.,  with  valuable  notes.  This  was 
republished  in  1876."— Ed.] 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 
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litotes  of  tfte  ^ontb. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
held  on  January  9,  the  following  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  :  Mr.  John  Henry 
Oglander,  Nunwell,  Brading,  I.W.  ;  Mr. 
Roanden  Albert  Henry  Bickford-Smith,  M.A., 
45,  North  Bailey,  Durham ;  Mr.  Maberly 
Phillips,  Grafton  Road,  Whitley,  Northum- 
berland ;  Mr.  Henry  Tennyson  Folkard, 
Colmfield,  Wigan ;  Mr.  Matthew  Righton 
Webb,  1 1,  Kensington  Court,  W. ;  Dr. 
Francis  Elgar,  F.R.S.E.,  18,  York  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. ;  the  Rev.  Walter  John 
Bruce  Richards,  D.D.,  St.  Charles's  College, 
Notting  Hill,  W. ;  Mr.  Everard  William 
Barton,  Warstone  House,  Bewdley ;  Mr. 
David  Herbert  Somerset  Cranage,  M.A.,  The 
Old  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  16,  Maida  Vale,  W.  M. 
Edouard  Naville,  D.C.L,  of  Geneva,  was 
also  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  communica- 
tions to  the  Society  which  have  been  promised 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session  : 
On  an  Inventory  of  Relics  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer,  1465  ;  by  Edward 
Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  on  a  Mithraic  Temple 
discovered  at  Burham,  Kent ;  by  George 
Payne,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  local  secretary;  on  the 
Figures  of  Saints  found  on  Devonshire 
Screens ;  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  ;  on  the  Painted  Tabula  discovered 
in  Norwich  Cathedral  Church  in  1847,  with 
remarks  on  some  paintings  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael-at-Plea  ;  byj.  G.  Waller,  Esq., 
F.S.A. ;  on  the  Persistence  of  Roman  Types 
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of  Pottery  throughout  the  Early  Mediaeval 
Period  in  Britain  ;  by  Professor  T.  M'Kenny 
Hughes,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  \  on  a  Roman  In- 
scription found  near  Charlbury;  by  F. 
Haverfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ;  Place-Names 
in  Essex  and  Sussex ;  by  J.  Horace  Round, 
Esq.  ;  A  Restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus  in  accordance  with  the  Ac- 
counts and  Dimensions  of  Pliny  and  Hyginus 
and  the  Remains  in  the  British  Museum ; 
by  John  J.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

•in?  'J}?  ^ 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  has  fixed  upon  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
as  the  seat  of  the  summer  meeting  of  1896. 
The  selection  of  Canterbury  is  a  good  one, 
and  among  the  places  to  be  visited  is  Calais. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Institute  has  gone  abroad,  if,  indeed,  the 
visit  of  an  English  archaeological  society  to 
Calais,  can  be  properly  described  as  going 
abroad.  In  the  whole  period  of  its  history 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Calais  was  essentially 
English,  and  not  French. 

^  e|»  ^ 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  fitness  in  a  visit 
to  Calais  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Dillon, 
who  knows  more  of  its  topography  and  archae- 
ology than  anyone  else  in  this  country,  or  in 
France.  The  valuable  paper  which  he  con- 
tributed a  year  or  two  ago  to  Archceologia, 
will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
To  the  ordinary  tourist  Calais  is  a  most  un- 
interesting, dirty,  and  unattractive  town,  but 
it  bears  quite  another  aspect,  when  carefully 
explored  in  the  light  of  its  past  history. 

^  4?  ^ 
When  speaking  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  sub  -  committee  of  the  Archaeological 
Congress  of  1894,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Photographic  Survey  of  the  Country, 
we  alluded  to  the  matter  of  collecting  extant 
photographs  of  destroyed  buildings.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a  similar  proposal,  dealing, 
however,  with  drawings  and  sketches,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  Tullie 
House,  Carlisle,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  have  made  a  commence- 
ment towards  a  collection  of  local  drawings 
and  views,  particularly  of  buildings  that  have 
been  destroyed,  or  are  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

F 
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They  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  thirty 
sketches  of  Carlisle,  and  of  Na worth,  and 
Rose  castles,  made  some  sixty  years  ago  by 
a  local  artist  of  merit,  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Nutter.  These  have  been  added  to  by  dona- 
tions from  the  Earl  and  others,  and  by  pur- 
chases, thus  forming,  with  the  views  of  the 
Roman  Wall  given  by  the  artist,  Mr.  D. 
Mossman,  some  time  ago,  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  locality.  The  collection  includes 
sketches  by  Sam  Burgh,  F.  C.  Newcome, 
Christopher  Hodgson,  Mrs.  Maclean,  of 
Lazonby,  the  younger  Nutter,  J.  Bushby, 
and  other  local  artists,  as  well  as  the  elder 
Nutter  and  Mossman.  The  authorities  hope 
to  acquire  examples  by  David  Carlyle,  by  Jacob 
Thompson,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  record  the  decision  of  the 
Common  Council  to  print  the  City  Records. 
This  is  a  matter  which  Dr.  Freshfield  has 
had  at  heart  for  a  long  time,  and  we  suspect 
that  his  urgent  advocacy  of  the  proposal,  has 
had  no  little  weight  in  influencing  the  Council 
to  the  decision  at  which  they  have,  at  last, 
arrived. 

^         ^         ^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Foster,  junr.,  for 
drawing  our  attention  to  a  very  interesting 


representation  of  the  original  arms  of  the  Old 
East  India  Company,  which  are  moulded  on 
the  ceiling,  of  what  was  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  company's  almhouse,  but  which  is 
now,  as  a  district  church,  known  as  St. 
Matthias's  church  at  Poplar.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  managers  of  the  "  Empire  of 
India  Exhibition,  1895,"  ^^'^  ^^^  enabled  to 
reproduce  the  photograph  of  the  shield,  which 
was  printed  in  the  catalogue  of  that  very 
instructive  exhibition.  The  arms  are  those 
of  the  old  company,  which  was  incorporated 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  complicated 
arms  are  blazoned  thus  by  Burke :  Az. 
three  ships  of  three  masts,  ^igg^d  and  under 
full  sail,  the  sails,  pennants,  and  ensigns  or. 
each  charged  with  a  cross  gu.  on  a  chief  of 
the  second  a  pale,  quarterly  az.  and  gu.  on  the 
first  and  fourth  a  fleur-de-lis ;  in  the  second 
and  third,  a  lion  pass,  guard,  all  of  the  second, 
hetiv.  two  roses  gu.  seeded  or,  barbed  vert.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  by  an  error  of  the  designer, 
the  position  of  the  lion  and  of  the  fleurs-de- 
lis  is  transposed.  The  general  ornamentation 
of  the  medallion  is  graceful,  and  worthy  of 
commendation.  It  is  not  known  who  the 
designer  was.  In  1698  the  "New"  East 
India  Company  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  was  amalgamated  with  the 
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Old.  A  fresh  grant  of  arms  was,  of  course, 
made.  The  latter  shield  was  that  of  the 
company  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  after 
the  Mutiny.  It  was  of  a  much  simpler  and 
more  reasonable  character,  and  may  be  seen 
on  the  obverse  of  many  of  the  H.E.I.C.'s 
modern  coins. 

'^         ^         Ap 
About   a   couple   of  years    ago,  Chancellor 
Ferguson  read  a  paper  at  Manchester,  before 
the  local  society,  on  the  subject  of  "  Municipal 


Insignia  of  Office."  It  was  noted  at  the  time, 
that  Manchester  possessed  no  mace,  and  a 
small  committee  was  then  and  there  consti- 


tuted, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one.  A 
design  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
who,  however,  from  his  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  a  mace  should  be,  designed  an 
object,  which  was  exactly  what  a  civic  mace 
ought  not  to  be.  That  design  was  criticised 
in  the  Antiquary  of  September,  1894.  A 
fresh  design  was  afterwards  substituted  for 
Mr.  Crane's,  and  during  last  December  the 
mace,  which  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  was  formally  presented  to  the 
mayor.  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope's  work 
on  Civic  Insignia  ought  to  save  eminent 
artists,  like  Mr.  Crane,  from  making  unhappy 
misfits  of  the  kind  for  the  future.  The  ac- 
companying picture  will  convey  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  new  mace  is  like,  than  a  verbal 
description  could  do. 

A  curious  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  are  about  to  sell 
the  marble  columns  and  the  "  Circumspice  " 
inscription,  from  the  inner  doorway  of  the 
north  transept.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  is  so,  and  with  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  a 
member  of  the  chapter,  it  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  any  act  of  vandalism  is  in- 
tended. It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  London  in  the  past,  not 
merely  to  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
to  have  had  its  ornaments  scattered  in  different 
places.  With  its  candlesticks  in  Belgium, 
its  tapestries  in  Provence,  and  other  objects 
in  Spain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  are  not 
about  to  see  the  marble  pillars  and  tablet 
shipped  off  to  America,  which  would  probably 
be  their  destination  if  they  were  sold. 

'^  ^  ^ 
A  curious  story  comes  from  Havre,  where  a 
stone  bearing  an  inscription  in  runes  has 
been  dredged  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  harbour.  At  first,  all  manner  of  theories 
were  started  to  explain  the  presence  of 
the  stone  where  it  was  found,  and  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  imaginative  archaeology  was 
in  progress.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  re- 
membered, that  a  stone  which  had  been  sent 
from  Norway  to  the  Exhibition  of  1876  at 
Paris,  had  been  lost  overboard  near  where 
the  recent  discovery  was  made.  "  All  is  well 
that  ends  well,"  and  we  are  glad  to  record 
the  recovery  of  the  stone,  as  well  as  to  note 
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the  escape  we  have  had,  from  a  piece  of 
fictitious  archaeology.  It  seems  curious  that 
the  loss  of  the  stone  should  have  passed,  in 
a  few  years,  almost  wholly  out  of  mind. 

^  ^  ^ 
What  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  Rolls  Chapel  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  antiquaries  desire  to  see  definitely,  and 
clearly  answered.  First  one  statement  is 
made,  and  then  another,  till  no  one  knows 
what  to  believe.  It  is  little  short  of  a  national 
scandal  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be 
s\Ae  propria  motu,  and  without  any  check,  to 
carry  out  such  a  piece  of  wanton  mischief 
as  the  demolition  would  be.  The  chapel  is 
one  of  great  historic  interest,  and  the  irony 
of  its  apparently -impending  fate  is  all  the 
greater,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  in 
order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Record 
Ofifice,  that  the  chapel  is  to  be  removed,  if 
removed  it  is.  Within  it,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  is  Torrigiano's  monument  to  Dr. 
John  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  dean 
of  York.  The  monument  is  admirably  illus- 
trated in  the  Archceological  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  where  it  is  fully  described  in 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Higgins,  on  the  work 
of  the  Florentine  Sculptors  in  England. 
Dr.  Young's  Will  has  been  printed  in  extenso 
by  Canon  Raine  in  the  Testatnenta  Eboracensia 
series  of  the  Surtees  Society  (vol.  79,  Test. 
Ebor.  v.,  p.  72).  In  it,  he  directs  that  he  is 
"  to  be  buried  in  the  chapell  of  the  RoUys, 
there  as  the  organs  nowe  doth  stond.  Item 
I  will  that  a  tombe  be  made  over  the  place  of 
my  sepulture."  Little  could  Dr.  Young  have 
foreseen,  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Government  vandals 
of  the  day  would  be  for  demolishing  the  very 
building,  in  which  his  bones,  by  his  own 
direction,  were  laid  to  rest.  The  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  organ,  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  the  internal  topography  of  the  chapel 
just  before  the  Reformation. 

^  ^  ^ 
Father  Scheil,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
exploring  in  Babylonia,  reports  that  in  the 
Mujelibeh  mound,  one  of  the  principal  heaps 
of  ruins  in  the  enceinte  of  Babylon,  he  has 
discovered  a  long  inscription  of  Nabonidus, 
the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings  (b.c.  555- 
538),  which  contains  a  mass  of  historical  and 
other  data  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of 
this  important  period  of  Babylonian  history. 


The  monument  in  question  is,  we  are  told,  a 
small  stela  of  diorite,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  broken.  It  is  inscribed  with  eleven  columns 
of  writing,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected 
early  in  the  king's  reign. 

^  ^  '^ 
Many  persons  are  just  now,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, rather  weary  of  hearing  the  often- 
quoted  words,  "  Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year."  Is  their  origin  known  ?  The  reason 
for  asking  this  is,  that  in  a  broadsheet  bought 
at  the  summer  fair,  or  kermis  at  Utrecht, 
(and  which  contains  a  song  telling  the  history 
of  a  certain  Bertus  and  Johanna,  who  are 
represented  as  happily  seated  on  sacks  full 
of  money),  part  of  the  refrain  runs  :  "  Kermis 
komt  maar  eens  in  't  jaar."  This  it  is  quite 
needless  to  translate,  so  like  are  the  Dutch 
words  to  the  English,  But  whence  did  the 
saying,  (which  in  England  refers  to  Christmas, 
and  in  Holland  to  the  kermis),  originate? 
It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  kermis  is  merely 
a  corrupt  form  of  kerk-mess — the  kirk,  or 
church  mass  or  feast.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  yearly  fair  or  dedication  feast  of  the  local 
church.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  words 
relate  to  a  religious  festival,  and  the  phonetic 
sounds  of  the  two  words,  our  English  "  Christ- 
mas "  and  the  Dutch  "  kermis,"  are  not 
widely  divergent.  All  seems  to  suggest  an 
old  and  common  Teutonic  source.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  ? 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  December  number  of  the  Antiquary 
we  alluded  to  the  subject  of  courts  leet,  and 
asked  for  notices  of  any  which  are  still  held. 
It  is  evident  that  there  are  very  many  still  in 
existence,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  H.  Linskill,  of  the  Mechanics' 
and  Literary  Institute  at  Scarborough,  for  the 
notices  of  several  in  Yorkshire,  taken  from 
the  columns  of  recent  issues  of  the  Malton 
Messenger.  These  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  "  Short  Notes  and  Correspondence  " 
in  the  present  number.*  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  print  full  paragraphs  for  the  future,  (unless 
they  contain  matter  of  special  importance), 
for  it  is  clear  that,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  a  very  large  number  of  these  notices 
would  have  to  be  included.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, be  glad  to  note  the  names  of  any  manors 

*  Owing  to  the  piessure  of  other  matter,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  hold  over  these  notices  till  March. 
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where  the  court  is  still  held,  together  with  the 
actual  work  done,  if  such  of  our  readers  who 
may  come  upon  a  notice  of  the  same,  will 
send  us  the  particulars. 

^  ^  ^ 
While  these  notes  are  passing  through  the 
press,  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  another 
proposed  act  of  ecclesiastical  vandalism  in 
London,  where  it  is  proposed  to  demolish 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnooth.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  much  indignation  has 
been  aroused  by  the  proposal,  and  that  the 
"City  Church  Preservation  Society"  has 
taken  the  matter  in  hand.  W^e  trust  that 
the  society  will  be  widely  supported,  in  its 
endeavour  to  save  the  building  in  question. 


Cf)e  ^enams  or  a^egalitbic 
Cemple.s  of  CripolL 

By  H.  S.  CowPER,  F.S.A. 

Part  I. — Facts. 
LL  antiquaries  are  aware  that  in  the 
various  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  therestillexist  mega- 
lithic  ruins  of  various  types.  Thus 
in  Minorca  we  find  the  "  talayots "  and 
"  taulas " ;  in  Malta  the  very  remarkable 
structures  known  as  Mnaidra  and  Hajiar 
Kym,  and  others  of  analogous  form ;  while 
in  Algeria  modern  research  has  shown  that 
dolmens  and  rude  stone  monuments  of 
various  forms  literally  exist  in  some  parts 
by  the  thousand.  Others  less  known  are 
found  in  Arabia  and  Syria. 

The  first  traveller  who  noted  the  existence 
of  monuments  of  this  character  in  the  Turkish 
pashalic  of  Tripoli  was  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Heinrich  Barth,  who,  while  travelling  through 
the  hills  of  Tarhuna,  incidentally  came  across 
some  seven  or  eight  sites,  of  which  some 
description  is  given  in  his  travels."''  Fergusson 
embodied  in  his  Rude  Stone  Monuments  the 
information  of  Barth,  and  added  deductions 
of  his  own,  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of 
such  a  distinguished  writer  on  architecture, 

*  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  by  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  vol.  1. 


well  merit  perusal,  but  which,  in  view  of  the 
extreme  paucity  of  materials  he  had  to  study, 
cannot  claim  to  be  in  any  way  authoritative. 

Excepting  a  few  scattered  allusions  to 
Earth's  notes,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  works  on  early  remains,  I  am  unable 
to  find  that  anything  further  appeared  in 
English  literature  on  the  subject,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  an  English  traveller  has  visited 
or  at  any  rate  taken  notice  of  the  subject. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  however,  a  German 
explorer.  Dr.  Edwin  von  Bary,  made  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  Tarhuna  country,  and  visited 
about  the  same  number  of  sites  as  Barth. 
Unfortunately  his  notes  on  the  subject,  which 
were  printed  in  German  and  French  scientific 
journals,  were  never  translated  into  English, 
and  are,  besides,  by  no  means  easy  to  under- 
stand, as  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  entirely  unillustrated  by  either  figures 
or  plans.*  Von  Bary  died  at  Ghat  in  1877, 
and  about  1880  the  Turkish  authorities  pro- 
hibited all  Europeans  from  going  inland, 
which  prohibition  has  never  been  revoked. 
From  that  date  archaeological  investigation 
in  Tarhuna  came  to  an  end. 

Before  describing  the  results  of  my  own 
visit,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  : 

I.  The  Libyan  tribes  of  the  district  be- 
tween the  two  Syrtes  were,  according  to 
Herodotus  : 

The  Nasamones,  on  the  Greater  Syrtis. 

The  Psylli,  who  perished  in  a  sandstorm. 

The  Garamantes,  perhaps  inhabitants  of 
Fezzan. 

The  Macae,  west  of  the  last  on  the  coast. 

The  Gindanes,  adjoining  them. 

The  Lotophagi,  in  front  of  the  last  on  the 
coast. 

The  Machlyes,  extending  to  the  river 
Triton  (Shot  el  Jerid). 

In  the  district  of  the  Macaj  was  the  river 
and  country  of  Cinyps,  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Libya.  Besides  these  there  were  the 
Atarantes,  who  lived  ten  days  west  of  the 
Garamantes ;  and  there  were  also  the 
Ethiopian  (negro)  troglodytes  who  lived  on 

*  "  Senams  et  Tumuli  de  la  Chaine  de  Montagnes 
de  la  Cote  Tripolitainc,"  par  le  Dr.  Edwin  Von 
Bary.  Revttc  d^ Ethnographie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  426,  Paris, 
1883,  translated  from  the  German  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Ethnologie,  Leipzig,  Bd.  VIII.,  378-385. 
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reptiles,  screeched  like  bats,  and  were  hunted 
by  the  Garamantes  in  chariots. 

2.  Although  Carthage  was  founded  B.C.  852, 
there  were  earlier  Phoenician  settlements  on 
the  African  coast.  Commercial  relations 
were  formed  with  the  tribes  of  the  South 
Mediterranean  littoral  by  the  merchants  of 
Sidon.* 

3.  That  the  coastline  was  strongly  Hel- 
lenized  as  the  Tripolitan  or  Syrtic  region, 
and  was  ultimately  part  of  Roman  Africa. 

The  part  of  Tripoli  which  has  proved  to 
be  so  rich  in  early  remains  is  the  eastern 


only  by  semi-settled  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents 
and  underground  dwellings.  Except  at  one 
or  two  military  posts  houses  are  now  un- 
known. 

The  ancient  sites  are  scattered  over  the 
plateau,  and  in  the  wadis  running  north  from 
it  through  the  hills.  A  few  were  also  visited 
amongst  the  hills,  which  rise  on  the  west  of 
the  plain  towards  Gharian.  It  is,  however, 
on  the  east  of  the  plain  where  they  are 
most  common,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  there  are  parts  of  this  plateau  where 
there  are  few  eminences  which  have  not  a 


SENAM    BU   SAIEDEH. 


part  of  the  low  hill-chain  which  rises  from 
the  sandy  desert  some  forty  miles  from  the 
coast  at  Tripoli.  The  district  ot  Tarhuna, 
where  all  (except  one  or  two)  of  the  fifty- 
five  sites  visited  are  situated,  is  partly 
composed  of  barren  hills  mostly  under 
2,000  feet,  and  partly  of  an  extensive  plateau 
or  upland  which  lies  about  fifteen  miles 
further  south  among  the  hills,  and  which 
IS  connected  with  the  desert  plain  to  its 
north  by  winding  wadis  or  valleys  through 
the  hills.  The  country  is  now  treeless, 
wretchedly  supplied  with  water,  and  inhabited 
See  Rawlinson's  Phccnicia,  p.  411. 


ruined  site  on  them.  It  was,  indeed,  found 
quite  impossible  to  visit  even  all  those  that 
were  in  sight,  and  there  was  no  way  but  to 
trust  my  Arabs  to  conduct  me  to  the  sites 
where  most  was  to  be  seen.  The  fifty-five 
sites  visited  are  all  within  an  area  about 
forty  miles  by  twenty  miles,  and  fifty  of 
them  are  all  within  twenty  miles  by  twelve 
miles. 

The  Arabs  of  Tarhuna  designate  the 
ancient  sites  which  lie  round  their  tents  by 
two  names.  The  first  is  "  Senam "  (/.^., 
idol),  which  they  apply  to  certain  megalithic 
monuments  resembling  in  some  features  the 
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Stonehenge  trilithons.  These  are  the  senams 
proper,  but  more  broadly  the  name  is  applied 
to  every  ruined  site  where  such  a  monument 
is,  complete  or  broken.     As  nearly  every  site 


SENAM    AREF. 

has  or  has  had  one  or  several  of  these,  there 
are  few  ruins  which  are  not  senams.  Where, 
however,  the  megaliths  are  not  to  be  found 
the  sites  are  generally  called  bimi  gedini  (old 
buildings),  which  is  also  applied  to  Roman 
sites. 

I  entered  the  hills  by  the  Wadi  Doga,  a 
magnificent  valley  about  seven  miles  in  length 
from  its  "  fum,"  or  mouth,  to  where  it  loses 
itself  on  the  plain.  This  Wadi  does  not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  been  visited  by  a 
European,  and  it  appears  on  no  map,  although 
it  contains  the  finest  and  best  preserved  sites 
in  the  whole  series.*  It  is  not  a  mere  water- 
course, but  a  wide  valley,  winding  between 
low  hills,  and  cut  through  in  the  middle  by 
a  ravine.  The  sites  visited  in  it  numbered 
about  a  dozen,  and  for  the  most  part  were 
scattered  about  on  slight  eminences  on  the 
green  valley. 

*  A  paper  by  myself  in  a  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Geogi-aphical  Journal,  will  contain  a  map  in  which 
both  Wadi  Doga  and  all  the  sites  on  the  plain  will  be 
shown. 


The  first  site  visited — an  important  and 
interesting  example — was  Senam  Bu  Saiedeh, 
situated  just  outside  the  "  fum  "  or  mouth 
of  the  Wadi  on  the  north.  Here  I  found  a 
shallow  fosse  about  20  yards  in  width,  sur- 
rounding an  enclosure  about  160  feet  square, 
on  the  edge  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  a 
well-built  wall.  At  the  south  corner  and  facing 
south-east  was  a  remarkable  megalithic  group 
consisting  of  three  trilithonic  senams  in  a 
line,  of  which  only  the  centre  one  remained 
complete.  This  was  rather  over  9  feet  high, 
and  in  either  jamb  there  were  two  square 
holes  5  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  the  inner 
face.  These  holes  were  2  feet  apart,  the 
lowest  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  those 
in  the  southern  jamb  being  cut  right  through, 
and  those  in  the  northern  jamb  only  half-way. 
Before  the  senams  were  lines  of  short  square 
monolithic  columns,  the  highest  being  about 
6  feet.  Much  ruined  material  lay  about, 
and  fifty-three  paces  distant  from  the  en- 
closure wall  on  the  north-west  side  there 
stood  a  single  jamb  of  a  large  megalithic 
senam. 

The  next  site  I  visited  was  Senam  Aref, 
within  the  Wadi.  Here  was  a  series  of 
rectangular  enclosures,  with  some  examples 
of  magnificent  ashlar  masonry  still  standing. 
In  one  place  a  block  of  seven  courses  was 
to  be  seen,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  stone 
were  numerous  graffiti  or  scratchings,  some 
of  which  were  probably  Arabic,  and  some, 
no  doubt,  of  earlier  ages.  One  splendid 
senam  was  still  standing  consisting  of  jambs 
of  three  stones  each  and  a  capstone.  In  this 
case  I  found  besides  the  square  holes  cut  in 
the  jambs  on  the  inner  faces,  others  cut  out 
of  the  angles  or  corners  inside   facing  the 


STONE  OF    UNKNOWN   USE   AT   KASR  SEMANA. 

enclosure.  I  afterwards  found  that  every 
senam  in  Tarhuna  has  either  lateral  or  corner- 
cut  holes,  or  both,  although  they  vary  much 
in  disposition  and  number. 

Two  other  features  presented  themselves 
at  Senam  Aref.     The  first  was  the  evidence 
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that  the  Romans  had  used  the  site,  and 
traces  of  their  work  were  still  to  be  seen  ;  and 
the  other  the  existence  of  two  square  columns 
in  front  of  the  senam,  with  very  singular 
capitals  still  on  them,  showing  that  at  any 
rate  some  portions  of  these  buildings  were 
occasionally  roofed.  Senam  Aref,  unlike 
Bu  Saiedeh  (which  is  exceptional),  had  no 
ditch  surrounding  it. 

At  Kasr  Fasgha,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
ravine  cliff,  and  half  an  hour's  ride  east  from 
the  last,  I  found  a  new  type.  Here  stood  a 
very  fine  senam,  like  the  others,  resembling  a 
tall,  narrow  doorway,  but  in  which  the  jambs, 
instead  of  being  built  of  one,  two,  or  three 
monoliths,  were  built  of  five  courses  of  mag- 
nificent megalithic  masonry,  the  stones  being 
about  equal  in  height,  and  projecting  alter- 
nately outwards.  Leaning  against  one  side, 
and  also  resting  on  the  top,  were  masses  of 
masonry  of  a  different  sort,  consisting  of 
smaller  stones,  with  mortar  and  small  rubble 
filled  into  the  joints.  This  was  so  different 
in  character  to  the  work  of  the  Senam 
period,  that  I  do  not  think  there  need  be 
any  hesitation  in  classing  it  as  Roman. 

Although  I  now  found  that  almost  every 
site  had  its  upright  senams,  and  its  great  rec- 
tangular enclosure  wall,  there  were  few  that  did 
not  reveal  some  new  feature  or  surprise.  At 
Kasr  Semana  I  first  found  the  puzzling  stones 
of  which  I  afterwards  saw  numbers,  and  to 
which,  unable  to  assign  them  their  true  use, 
I  have  given  the  name  of  the  Semana  type. 
These  are  carefully  dressed  and  squared,  about 
6  feet  long,  and  2  to  3  feet  in  width  and 
depth.  On  one  side  at  each  end  is  a  great 
incision  about  half  the  depth  of  the  stone, 
and  widening  towards  the  bottom.  These 
holes  are  connected  by  a  channel  cut  along 
the  surface  of  the  stone  from  end  to  end. 
They  generally  lie  clear  of  other  masonry, 
and  their  use  is  most  obscure.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  holes  were  in  some  way  used 
for  joggling  together  a  line,  but  the  suggestion 
does  not  seem  at  all  satisfactory. 

At  Shaahbet  el  Shuaud  I  came  across  a  very 
fine  group.  Here  were  in  all  the  remains  of 
five  senams,  so  placed  that  it  would  appear 
originally  there  was  a  parallelogram  about 
100  feet  by  50  feet  marked  out  by  these 
monuments,  placed  at  intervals.  On  the 
north  side  a  wall  foundation  could  be  traced 


in  front  of  the  senams,  with  bases  of  square 
columns  set  at  intervals.  At  one  end  of  the 
enclosure  were  the  foundations  of  two  tower- 
like buildings. 

Here  I  recognised  for  the  first  time  the 
existence  of  an  undoubted  altar.  These 
altars  I  afterwards  found  to  be  pretty  general, 
if  looked   for,    and   their   presence   on    the 


ALTARS   AT   SENAM    EL   RAGUD   AND    FERJANA. 

senam  sites  is  most  significant  and  important, 
as  it  at  once  identifies  the  senams  as  places 
of  worship.  They  are  immense  slabs  of 
stone  lying  flush  with  the  earth,  and,  where 
in  silu,  are  nearly  always  directly  in  front  of 
a  senam.  Their  surface  dimensions  are  6  to 
8  feet  square,  and  on  one  side  there  is  a  pro- 
jection.    On  the  flat  surface  is  a  square  or 
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circular  groove  or  channel,  about  4  inches 
wide,  from  one  side  of  which  a  branch 
channel  runs  spoutlike  to  the  projection.  A 
shorter  branch  connects  the  main  channel 
with  the  side  or  corner  of  the  altar.  The 
spout  side  is  always  turned  from  the  senam 
towards  the  enclosure.  Egyptologists  will  at 
once  recognise  the  identity  between  the  type 
and  the  Egyptian  votive  altars. 

The  other  sites  visited  in  Wadi  Doga 
were :  Argub  el  Mukhahf,  Henshir  Aulad 
Ali,  Kasr  Borimzeh,  and  Kasr  Gharaed- 
amish.     The  last  mentioned  is  not  a  senam, 


which  rises  from  a  foundation  of  three  massive 
steps.  Above  the  basement  is  a  moulded 
cornice,  and  after  another  course  the  plane 
of  the  wall  is  set  back,  and  rises  with  a 
podium  of  four  courses.  Then  comes 
another  cornice,  and  the  building  above, 
where  there  was  presumably  a  pteron,  is 
destroyed.  The  whole  is  about  30  feet  high, 
and  the  measurement  above  the  steps  is 
45  feet  by  2(^\  feet.  This  fine  monument  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Wadi.* 

South-east    from    here   lies   the    Tarhuna 


ROMAN   MAUSOLEUM   AT   KASR   DOGA. 


but  a  small  castle-like  building,  well  built  of 
dressed  stone  ;  and  in  the  walls  were  noticed 
what  appeared  to  be  broken  portions  of 
senam  jambs.  It  is  important  to  note  this, 
as  there  are  other  small  castlets  in  Tarhuna, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  may  be  pre-Roman,  and,  per- 
haps, the  strongholds  of  the  senam  builders 
themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Wadi,  where  it  opens 
out  into  the  Tarhuna  plateau,  we  find  the  Kasr 
Doga,  a  magnificent  relic  of  the  Roman  period. 
This  is  a  fine  ruin  of  the  mausoleum  type, 
consisting   of  a  basement   of   five   courses, 

VOL.  XXXII. 


plateau,  an  undulating  grassy  country  lying 
at  an  average  of  1,250  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  sites  here  are  extremely  numerous, 
as  the  following  list  shows  :  S.  el  M'aesara, 
S.  el  Ragud  (two  sites),  Sajit  el  Haj  Ibrahim, 
Ras  el  Id,  Ras  el  M'Shaaf,  S.  Um  el  Yulu- 
theinat,  Kom  es  Las,  Henshir  el  M'Zuga, 
Henshir  bu  Ajeneh,  Henshir  el  Buglah, 
Kom  Nasr,  Henshir  Maagel,  S.  el  Jereh  (two 
sites),  Kom  el  Lebet,  Kom  el  Saud,  El 
Khadra,  Kom  el  Khadajieh,  S.  el  Thubah,  S. 
el  Bir  (2  sites). 

*  It  was  visited  by  Barth,  and  a  drawing,  not  very 
satisfactory,  is  reproduced  in  his  work. 
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South-east  again  from  here  we  reach  the 
district  of  Ferjana,  also  a  part  of  Tarhuna, 
where  nine  sites  were  examined.  To  six  of 
these  my  Arabs  were  unable  to  assign  any 
special  name,  and  the  other  three  were 
Senams  Bu  Hamcida  and  El  Nejm,  and 
Kasr  Zuguseh. 

Although  the  senams  in  the  part  of  the 
plateau  nearest  to  Kasr  Doga  are  so 
numerous,  they  are,  perhaps,  hardly  so  fine 
as  those  in  Wadi  Doga.  In  a  large  propor- 
ion  of  them  we  find  the  great  ruined  en- 
closure wall,  with  the  space  within  divided  by 
short  square  columns.     Traces  of  Roman 


Some  of  the  sites  in  the  Ferjana  district 
are  very  fine.  At  Senam  el  Nejm  ("  the  idol 
of  the  star  ")  we  find  three  senams  in  a  line, 
the  centre  one  being  unusually  massive,  the 
jamb  stones  on  either  side  being  2  feet 
4  inches  square,  and  very  regular.  The 
jambs  here  consist  of  three  stones  each,  and 
the  total  height  of  the  monument  is  about 
\2\  feet, 

But  the  interest  in  this  district  centred  in 
some  remarkable  sculptures,  which  I  dis- 
covered in  the  walls  of  a  ruined  castlet  called 
Kasr  Zuguseh,  and  at  the  adjacent  site  of 
Henshir  Maagel.     The  subjects  in  all  three 


SENAM   EL   NEJM,    FERJANA. 


work  are  common,  and  at  some  sites,  as  at 
Henshir  el  Buglah,  we  find  an  oblong  exca- 
vation in  the  earth  close  to  one  of  the  upright 
senams,  lined  with  Roman  opus  signinum. 
Altars  like  that  described  were  noticed  at 
Kom  es  Las,  Kom  el  Lebet,  Senams  el 
Thubah,  Ragud,  and  Maagel,  and  the  stones 
of  the  Semana  type  are  common  enough, 

A  few  of  the  sites  are  ditched,  as  EI  Haj 
Ibrahim  and  Bu  Ajeneh,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  is  part  of  the  Roman 
alterations.  There  are  other  ditched  en- 
closures, as  at  El  Jereh  and  Kom  el  Saud, 
which  do  not  show  work  of  the  senam  style, 
and  may  perhaps  be  small  Roman  forts. 


cases  were  phallic,  and  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations of  phalli  transformed  into  birds 
and  two-legged  animals.  In  one  of  the 
Zuguseh  stones  the  phallic  bird  had  beneath 
it  other  forms,  possibly  representing  the 
female  principle ;  while  beneath  the  two  was 
an  inscription  neatly  cut  in  Roman  letters : 

RRIMO 

MAllBOLo 

w 

The  stone  at  Maagel,  which  was  lying  loose 
on  the  ground,  showed  a  boldly-cut  two- 
legged  phallus,  enclosed  within  a  border  of 
distinctly  Roman  design. 

Although   Roman   influence   was   distinct 
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enough  in  these  extraordinary  productions, 
their  importance  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Zuguseh  stones  were  built 
into  an  edifice,  which  had  much  the  character 


SCULPTURED   STONE  AT   KASR   ZUGUSEH. 

of  masonry  of  the  senam  builders,  and  my 
discovery  afterwards  of  a  similar  form  sculp- 
tured boldly  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  senams 
themselves,  and  having  every  appearance  of 
being  original,  and  not  an  addition,  is  suffi- 
cient to  suggest  that  in  these  emblems  some 
clue  may  be  obtained  as  to  what  sort  of 
ritual  was  practised  at  these  sites,  at  any 
rate  in  Roman  times. 

At  one  of  the  sites  in  Ferjana  I  came 
across  an  interesting  and  unique  object.  It 
was  a  huge  stone  bowl- shaped  vessel,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  raised  boss,  and  the 
diameter  of  which  from  lip  to  lip  was  4  feet. 
At  the  same  site  there  is  a  fine  altar,  so  that 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  was  con- 
nected with  sacrificial  or  ablutionary  rites. 
It  calls  to  mind  the  "lavers  "  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  a  parallel  may 
also  be  found  in  the  great  Amathus  vase 
found  by  Cesnola  at  Golgos. 

About  six  miles  north-east  of  Ferjana  lies 
Jebel  Msid,  and  between  the  two  is  a  broad 
valley,  called  Wadi  Kseia,  in  which  are 
several  important  sites.     About  the  centre  is 


Senam  el  Gharabah,  where  there  is  a  very 
fine  trilithonic  senam,  of  which  the  mono- 
lithic jambs  are  over  1 1  feet  high,  and  the 
entire  monument  close  on  13  feet.  This 
senam  is  the  one  on  which  is  the  sculpture 
already  mentioned.  It  was  visited  by  Earth, 
who  gave  a  poor  representation  of  it  in  his 
book,  and  did  not  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
sculpture,  which  he  compared  to  a  figure  of 
a  dog. 

North-east  from  here  I  found  at  the  base 
of  Jebel  Msid  several  interesting  senams. 
At  one  of  these,  Henshir  el  Mohammed, 
there  could  be  traced  no  less  than  eight 
senams,  although  only  one  remained  com- 
plete. Six  of  them  were  placed  on  the  sides 
of  a  rectangular  enclosure,  about  200  feet  by 
80  feet,  and  the  other  two  stood  some  dis- 
tance away  to  the  north-west. 

About  half  a  mile  north-west  of  this  I 
found  an  instructive  example.  This  was  a 
squarish  heap  of  ruin,  perhaps  10  or  12  feet 
deep,  from  the  top  of  which  on  one  side 
projected  the  upper  parts  of  two  senams  of 
rather  meagre  dimensions.  The  masonry 
which  projected  from  the  surrounding  debris 
had  every  appearance  of  being  Roman,  so 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  Romans  incor- 
porated two  senams  complete  in  a  building  of 
their  own. 

Retracing  my  steps  through  the  Kseia,  I 
came  upon  Senam  Bu  Mateereh,  where,  in 
addition  to  some  excellent  masonry,  I  found 
the  finest  senam  yet  seen.  It  was  trilithonic, 
and  both  jambs  and  capstone  were  beautifully 
and  evenly  dressed.  On  the  capstone  there 
rested   two   other  stones,  side  by  side,  and 


STONE  BOWL   (?  LAVER),    FERJANA. 

the  total  height  was  nearly  15  feet.  Between 
the  Kseia  valley  and  the  Ferjana  plain  Hes  a 
long  winding  valley,  Wadi  Daun.  Into  this 
from  the  south-west  runs  a  short  wadi, 
Shaahbet  el  Khel,  while  nearly  opposite  it, 
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from  the  north-east,  is  another  wadi,  Kurmet 
el  Hatheia,  connecting  Daun  and  Kseia.  In 
all  these  we  find  most  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  date,  consisting  of  massive  walls 
drawn  across  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  at 
frequent  intervals,  often  only  about  150  yards 
apart.  Many  of  these  walls  are  buttressed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been 
used  in  some  way  for  damming  and  storing 
the  water. 

The  sites  in  Western  Tarhuna  appear  to 
be  far  less  numerous,  although  a  few  examples 
were  met  in  the  Tarhuna  hills,  near  the 
Gharian  district,  and  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  head  of  Wadi  Doga.  The 
most  interesting  was  Senam  el  Megagerah, 
where  there  had  been  five  senams  standing  in 
a  line  north  and  south.  After  visiting  these 
I  entered  Gharian,  where  the  district  is  of  a 
totally  different  physical  character,  and  I 
encountered  no  more  ruins  of  the  Senam 
period. 

It  is  not  easy  within  the  limits  of  a  paper 
like  this  to  mention  more  than  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  features  of  a  large 
series  of  ruins  like  the  Tarhuna  megaliths, 
but  the  following  facts  concerning  the  general 
structure  of  certain  features  merit  notice. 

The  plan  of  the  enclosure,  although 
always  rectangular,  is  irregular  in  the  dif- 
ferent sites,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it 
subdivided.  In  the  more  important  examples 
they  vary  between  70  and  245  feet  on  the 
longer  axis. 

Where  the  masonry  is  preserved,  it  is 
magnificent  ashlar  work,  often  bedded  in 
mortar,  and  unadorned  with  plinth,  offset,  or 
moulding  of  any  sort. 

The  enclosures  are  almost  invariably 
divided  by  lines  of  short  square  columns  ; 
and  as  these  are  found  often  over  the  entire 
area,  I  am  disinclined  to  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  were  meant  to  support  a  roof.  On 
one  or  two  sites  capitals  of  simple  design 
show  that  roofs  were  not  unknown,  but  they 
are  very  scarce. 

The  senams  vary  in  height  from  6  to 
15  feet.  In  all  cases  where  the  foundation 
can  be  seen,  they  rest  on  footing-stones,  cut 
to  fit  the  base  of  the  jambs,  thus  varying 
from  most  known  megaliths.  They  are  in 
most  cases  placed  either  on  the  enclosure 
wall,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  rather  within,  but 


in  line  with  it.  Only  two  instances  have 
been  noticed  where  masonry  joins  a  senam, 
and  in  one  of  these  it  appears  to  be  of  later 
date.  The  sides  of  the  senams  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  uniform.  Generally,  that  facing  the 
enclosure  is  most  carefully  tooled  and  dressed, 
while  that  facing  outwards  is  rougher,  and 
sometimes  quite  unworked.  The  corner-cut 
holes  are  always  on  the  side  facing  the  en- 
closure, where  the  altar  also  is  found. 

Where   the  jambs   have   more  than   one 
stone,  the  upper  ones  often  project  outwards 
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on  the  side  facing  from  the  enclosure,  or 
laterally,  but  never  towards  the  enclosure. 
The  passage  between  the  jambs  averages 
i6|  inches.  In  some  cases  it  is  only 
13  inches. 

Besides  the  sculptures  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  we  find  little  that  can 
be  considered  contemporaneous  decoration. 
There  are,  however,  often  rude  markings  and 
designs  scratched  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
stones.  These  seem  all  the  work  of  idlers, 
but  many  are  very  ancient.     Among  them 
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are  varieties  of  the  cross,  and  in  one  case  we 
find  a  well-known  figure  symbolical  of  the 
Carthaginian  Tanith,  but  reversed.  Besides 
these,  rows  of  pittings  and  hollows  are  found 
everywhere,  all  of  which  are  certainly  artificial. 
The  pittings,  however,  are  always  seven  square, 
and  are  probably  Arab  playboards  of  different 
ages,  the  only  sites  where  the  poor  Tarhunis 
found  level  stones  suitable  being  amongst 
the  ancient  sites.  Other  circular  and  oval 
hollows  are  difficult  to  explain,  but  they  are 
not  probably  of  the  Senam  period.  Some- 
times great  basins  have  been  scooped  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  altars  for  using  in  the 
manufacture  of  olive-oil. 

As  the  senams  are  set  all  round  the  temple 
enclosures,  they  are  opposite  to,  and  at  right 
angles  with,  each  other,  and  therefore  not 
individually  orientated,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  necessarily  hasty  examination 
I  made  at  the  sites,  are  the  temples  them- 
selves. This,  however,  is  a  matter  to  be  set 
at  rest  by  a  more  accurate  and  careful  system 
of  surveying  than  I  was  able  to  adopt  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit.  It  is  worth,  however, 
remarking  that  even  those  senams  which  have 
altars  before  them  do  not  all  face  to  the  same 
point. 

Another  feature  worth  noticing  is  that 
some  of  the  senams  are  restorations.  Thus 
at  Senam  el  Buglah  we  find  the  capstone  is 
part  of  the  jamb  of  an  older  senam.  At  Kasr 
Semana  a  jamb  shows  an  angle-cut  hole  at 
the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  edge,  apparently 
from  the  same  reason  ;  and  at  Henshir  el 
Mohammed  one  jamb  of  the  standing  senam 
is  of  such  meagre  proportions  compared  with 
its  fellow,  and  lacks  the  corner-cut  hole  of 
its  vis-h-vis,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  restora- 
tion. The  senams,  tall  and  slender  as  they 
often  were,  would,  it  may  be  imagined,  be 
easily  capsized,  and  such  simple  agency  as 
the  burrowing  of  mice  or  rabbits  might  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  The  impact  of 
the  fall  would  suffice  to  break  a  jamb,  and 
then,  presumably,  one  from  a  disused  site 
was  utilized. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  in  more  detail  some  of  the  points 
which  are  raised  by  the  various  features 
which  are  found  on  the  sites. 
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ann  tbeir  Jl^ames. 

By  Edward  Hailstone,  F.R.Hist.S. 


F,  with  the  map  of  Cambridgeshire 
in  our  hands,  we  were  to  start 
from  Cambridge  in  a  northern 
direction ;  then,  after  some  dis- 
tance, pursue  our  way  to  the  west ;  then 
southward ;  then  eastward ;  and  so  again 
northward;  and  then  to  the  east  again,  we 
should  have  traversed  each  of  the  hundreds 
into  which  the  county  proper  is  divided. 
These  are  in  order  as  follows :  Chesterton, 
North  Stow,  Papworth,  Long  Stow,  Wether- 
ley,  Armingford,  Triplow,  Whittlesford,  Chil- 
ford,  Radfield,  Fiendish,  Staine,  Staplehoe, 
and  Cheveley. 

First,  let  us  consider  them  as  a  whole. 
Our  great  authority  for  their  early  names  is 
the  Inquisition  of  the  County  of  Cambridge 
and  Domesday  Book.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  names  of  each  hundred  were  written 
down  phonetically  therein  by  non-English 
clerks  as  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hundred  when  the  notes  were  taken. 
We  subsequently  give  them  in  brackets  in 
order  to  lay  stress  on  the  value  of  these 
early  forms  and  their  pronunciation.  "C," 
we  find,  before  "  1 "  and  "  e  "  sounds  as  "  ch  " 
in  Italian,  "re"  as  "er,"  and  so  on.  At  the 
same  time  we  insist  on  the  fact  that,  being 
official  records,  their  accuracy  when  first 
written  down  is  hardly  to  be  impugned. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show  when 
counties,  hundreds,  and  deaneries  were  first 
marked  out.  Tradition  assigns  hundreds  to 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  to  show 
that  the  hundred  originally  consisted  of 
ICO  taxed  hides,  a  point  which  the  space 
at  our  disposal  forbids  us  to  enter  into  now ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  preceded 
the  county,  and  the  county  the  deanery.  In 
the  case  of  Cambridgeshire,  we  note  the 
curious  way  in  which,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  the  boundaries  wind  in  and  out, 
apparently  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  requisite  number  of  hides.  Again,  the 
boundaries    of    both    hundred   and   county 
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cut  through  settlements  and  parishes  and 
manors.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Hatley  : 
Hatley  Cockayne  is  in  Bedfordshire,  while  in 
Cambridgeshire  are  two  Hatleys — viz.,  East 
Hatley  in  the  Hundred  of  Armingford,  and 
Hatley  St.  George  in  that  of  Long  Stow. 
Again,  Papworth  Agnes  is  partly  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire, partly  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
Bartlow  is  partly  in  Essex,  partly  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  the  manor  of  Weston  is  partly 
in  Cambridgeshire,  partly  in  Suffolk  ;  while 
the  hundred  of  Radfield  cuts  through  the 
manor  of  Kirtling.  The  divisions  of  hundreds 
are  therefore  subsequent  to  that  of  parishes 
and  manors.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  nine  cases  the  names  of  the  hundreds 
coincide  with  names  of  places;  in  the  five 
remaining  ones  with  other  origins.  To  show 
what  we  mean  we  will  take  them  seriatim. 

Chesterton  (Cestretone,  D.)  evidently  takes 
its  name  from  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  which 
lay  within  its  bounds.  Cambridge  in  Domes- 
day Book  is  reckoned  as  a  hundred  by  itself, 
but  its  lands  were  probably  taxed  with  those 
of  Chesterton.  The  meeting-place  of  the 
hundred  would  be,  of  course,  the  Castle  Hill, 
where  the  assize  courts  now  are. 

North  Sto7C'  (Norestov,  U.). — So  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Stow  or  Long  Stow.  But 
where  was  the  Stowe  ?  We  have  no  means 
of  deciding,  but  we  can  get  near  a  good  sup- 
position. For  the  Hist.  El.  (p.  137,  Stewart's 
edition),  in  speaking  of  a  dispute  about  the 
abbey  lands  in  Stonea,  says  that  ^gelwin 
the  alderman,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  Cambridge,  and  held  there  a 
great  pleading  of  citizens  and  hundred-men 
before  twenty-four  judges  at  Thernigefeld,  by 
Maideneburge.  Now  we  also  know  that  the 
shire  manor  of  Maddingley  had  in  subsequent 
times  to  provide  for  certain  expenses  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire,  the  survival,  may-be,  of 
some  ancient  service;  so  that  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  the  land  having  had  sochmen 
upon  it,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Maiden- 
bury  was  in  this  parish  and  was  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  hundred  moot.  The  "  stowe  " 
in  question  would  therefore  have  been  in 
what  was  afterwards  Maddingley  Park,  and 
Maddingley  is  then  a  corruption  of  Maiden- 
ley.  The  name  "  maiden  "  (French  mitoyen) 
means  half-way,  and,  judging  from  the  Ord- 
nance map,  we  are  there  halfway  between 


Gravel  Hill  and  Honey  Hill.*  Before  leaving 
this  hundred,  we  observe  that  Westwick  is 
partly  in  Oakington  parish  in  this  hundred, 
and  partly  in  Cottenham  in  that  of  Chester- 
ton, a  fact  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  caused 
a  great  suit  for  tithes  between  the  churches 
of  the  two  parishes. 

Papworth  (Papeworde,  D.). — A  marshy 
country  for  the  most  part,  as  the  name 
implies.  The  place  of  meeting  would  most 
likely  be  at  Papworth,  for  it  is  near  the 
Roman  road  called  Ermine  Street. 

Long  Stow  (Stouue,  Inq. ;  Stov,  D.). — 
Again  the  hundred  takes  its  name  from  the 
parish  which  was  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
I^>mine  Street,  and  there  probably  the  hun- 
dred moot  was  held. 

Wetherley  (Wederlai,  D.). — The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  early  settlement  in 
these  parts  of  the  Weder-Goths,  to  whom 
allusion  is  frequently  made  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  called  "Beowulf,"  a  poem  of 
which  the  events  may  be  shown  to  refer,  we 
think,  to  East  Anglia.  Thorpe  suggests  a 
possible  connection  with  the  great  Lake 
Wetter,  in  Sweden,  whence  these  Goths  may 
have  originated.  The  place  of  meeting  is 
not  clearly  indicated ;  but,  judging  from  the 
large  size  and  importance  of  manors  as  well 
as  from  their  proximity  to  great  roads  and  to 
Cambridge,  Grantchester  is  the  most  likely 
spot.  Here,  with  our  map  in  hand,  we  see 
how  the  probable  sites  of  hundred  moots 
were  near  to  boundaries,  and  so  in  this  case 
we  might  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  Arring- 
ton  was  the  meeting  place,  the  more  so  as 
petty  sessions  are  now  there  held,  and  thus  a 
possible  tradition  would  be  kept  up.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  Grantchester 
for  the  reason  stated  in  dealing  with  the  next 
hundred. 

^/'v«>;;^/?r</(Herningeforda,  Inq.;  Erning- 
ford,  D.). — Here  the  name  is  evidently  from 
the  Ermine  Street,  while  the  ford  is  at 
the  point  where,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  Arrington  (Erningetone,  D.)  begins. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  place  is  not  in  the 
hundred.  At  this  ford,  then,  the  moot  was 
held,  and  so  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  likely 
that  the  moots  of  Wetherley  were  held  here, 

*  A  John  de  Maydenbury  was  a  Ix)rd  of  a  Manor 
in  Grantchester-cum-Coates,  a  parish  adjoining  that 
of  Maddingley.     (C/!  Fines,  7  Ed.  I.) 
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for  the  danger  of  two  armed  bands  meeting 
at  the  same  time  so  near  and  coming  to 
blows  would  have  been  very  great. 

Triplow  ( Tripelaue,  Tippelaue,  Inq.  ; 
Trepeslav,  Trepelav,  D.). — The  hill  or 
"  low "  is  so  called  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"drepe"  (slaughter).  Here  we  are  in  a 
heath  country  where  armies  could  well 
muster  (as,  indeed,  took  place  under  Crom- 
well), and  where  personal  safety  in  travelling 
was  very  small.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  manor  was  held  by  the  service  of 
"coming  to  meet  the  Earl  as  often  as  he 
should  pass  through  Triplow  and  accom- 
panying him  within  the  bounds  of  the  said 
manor."  If  the  place  of  meeting  was  here, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  it  was  in  a  parish 
contiguous  to  the  next  hundred  on  the  east 
side.  But  certainly  the  hundred  courts  were 
not  always  held  here,  for  we  read  in  the 
History  of  Ramsey  Abbey  that  a  dispute  about 
lands  in  Swaffham  was  decided  by  the  Alder- 
man Ailwin  and  the  Sheriff  Edric  at  Wendles- 
biri — i.e.,  at  Vandalbury  Camp,  on  the  top  of 
the  Gogmagog  Hills,  in  the  parish  of  Staple- 
ford.  But  then,  was  this  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  court  ? 

fF/l/V/'/(?^r(/ (Whitelesforda,  Inq.;  Witeles- 
forde,  Witelesfeld,  D.). — The  place  is  often 
called  by  the  inhabitants  "Whitser,"  which 
shows  that  it  may  have  been  also  once 
written  Whittlesworth.  Here  are  the  noted 
Chronicle  Hills,  and  the  ford  is  at  the  bridge, 
the  tolls  of  which  were  in  the  thirteenth 
century  taken  by  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
As  a  piece  of  ground  adjacent  to  this  ford,  in 
the  parish  of  Uuxford  St.  John,  was  set  apart 
for  a  noted  hospital,  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a  battle  was  fought 
here  at  some  time  or  another.  So  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  required  expiation,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  house,  besides  their  other 
avocations,  were  doubtless  also  employed  in 
taking  tolls  from  passengers  crossing  the 
bridge.  Once  admitted  that  the  scene  of 
the  "  Beowulf "  lies  in  East  Anglia,  careful 
readers  may  form  a  good  guess  between 
whom  that  battle  was  fought.  In  the  Hist. 
EL  (Stewart's  edition,  p.  150)  there  is  a  full 
account  of  a  "  great  assembly "  held  at 
Whittlesford  in  a.d.  975.  It  is  too  long  to 
quote  entire,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  this  : 
A  dispute  had  arisen  about  some  lands  con- 


nected with  the  Abbey  of  Ely  in  Swaffham 
and  Barley,  and  as  it  fell  out  that  a  great 
meeting  was  then  held  at  Whittlesford,  the 
Alderman  yEgelwin,  with  his  two  brothers 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  attended  there 
to  decide  the  question.  Eight  hundreds  on 
the  south  side  of  Cambridge  were  cited  to 
testify.  These  must  have  been  Wetherley, 
Armingford,  Triplow,  Whittlesford,  Chilford, 
Fiendish,  Staine,  and  Radfield,  or,  if  Long 
Stow  be  included,  we  may  perhaps  consider 
Fiendish  and  Staine  as  one  hundred,  for  a 
reason  to  be  subsequently  named. 

C/5/^^r^(Childeforda,  Inq.;  Cildeford,  D.). 
— The  manor  farm  of  this  name,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Linton  parish,  gives  us  that  of 
the  hundred,  and  doubtless  here  at  the  ford 
was  the  place  of  meeting.  We  may  connect 
it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  "hilde"  (battle). 
Linton  is  quite  a  small  town,  and  Roman 
remains  have  frequently  been  discovered 
here.  In  the  vicinity  various  tribes  of  early 
settlers  seem  to  have  disputed  the  boundaries 
of  their  petty  kingdoms.  Offa,  who  fought 
at  Fifeldore  against  the  With-Myrgings  (as 
says  the  "  Widsith  "),  most  probably  has  left 
his  name  in  W^ool  Street  or  Wolves  Street, 
being  the  part  of  the  Roman  road,  the  Via 
Devana  here  so  called ;  for  Offa  is  called 
by  some  writers  Uffa,  Olaf,  and  Ulf,  and 
reckoned  the  father  of  the  Wylfings  or  Wulf- 
ings  of  East  Anglia.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  place  called  Wolflega  in  the  Inq.  John 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  Wlueua,  a 
Domesday  sub-tenant  of  a  manor  in  Horse- 
heath,  and  West  Wickham,  of  the  Honor  of 
Gloucester.  The  Myrgings  are  the  Mero- 
vingian Franks,  a  people  also  alluded  to  in 
the  "Beowulf."  We  find  a  confirmation  of 
this  in  the  name  of  the  parish  of  Hildersham, 
formerly  written  Hildrichesham,  and  in  one 
document  Hildryschester.  The  place,  then, 
is  so  called  after  Childeric,  probably  the  first 
of  that  name  who  succeeded  Merovee,  and 
died  in  481  a.d.  So  perhaps  Chilford  might 
be  a  shortened  form  of  Childreford  or  Chil- 
deric's  ford.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
decide  between  the  two  derivations.  Another 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Franks  is  to 
be  found  in  "Tibriescroft,"  so  called  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  in  the  measurements  of  the 
common  fields  in  Bartlow.  It  may  well  be  a 
clerical  error  for  Tidriescroft,  a  corruption  of 
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Theodricscroft  (compare  Totteridge,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, which  in  Domesday  Book  is  Ted- 
ricesham).  Goths,  too  (Geatas  or  Jutes),  are 
here  found  settled.  Hinxton,  in  Whittlesford 
Hundred,  is  a  corruption  of  Hengest-town, 
and  Horseheath,  in  Chilford  Hundred,  is 
called  after  Horsa,  being  in  Domesday  Book 
Horsei.  The  Goths  have  left  traces  of  them- 
selves in  Catley  Hall,  in  Linton,  on  the 
south  ;  while  in  the  north,  in  Catlage,  the 
older  form  of  Kirtling,  in  Cheveley  Hundred, 
as  well  as  in  Catford  Bridge,  in  Dalham,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  not  far  from  Kirtling. 

Radfield  (Radesfelda,  Inq. ;  Radefelle,  D.). 
—  Here,  as  the  name  implies,  we  are  in  the 
country  of  the  Hreth  Goths,  alluded  to  in 
the  "  Widsith."  In  the  "Beowulf"  they  are 
called  Hrethmen,  and  were  either  Danes  or 
Goths.  Hrelhel,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
father  of  Haethcyn,  committed  suicide  after 
the  accidental  death  of  his  eldest  son.  We 
may  also  find  the  name  in  Rat  Hall,  other- 
wise "  the  parsonage  farm,"  in  Balsham,  near 
to  which  is  Gunner's  Hall,  which  reminds  us 
of  Gunthere,  that  King  of  the  Burgundians 
whose  exploits  are  told  of  in  the  saga  of 
Aetla.  Besides,  in  a  document  concerning 
Dullingham,  we  come  across  a  Radstreet. 
The  frequency  of  such-like  names  testifies  to 
the  great  fame  of  the  Hrethmen  handed 
down  from  early  times,  and  the  numerous 
tumuli  in  the  vicinity  to  their  constant  battles 
on  the  heath  country  adjoining  the  hills  and 
forests  of  this  part  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Suffolk.  Where  the  hundred  moot  was  held 
is  not  certain.  Balsham  is  apparently  the 
most  important  parish ;  but  Burgh  is  one  of 
the  most  likely  spots,  owing  to  the  extent  of 
its  manor  and  the  probability  of  there  having 
been  once  there  a  well-fortified  "burh."  A 
spot  called  the  Links,  in  Stetchworth,  is  also 
likely  as  being  an  old  encampment,  being 
near  to  the  Devil's  Ditch  and  the  boundary 
of  the  hundred.  On  the  other  hand.  Shuck- 
burgh  Castle,  in  Dullingham,  of  which  some 
stones  were  standing  within  our  memory, 
would  be  another  likely  spot,  as  being  near 
to  the  Icknield  Way.  We  are  quite  unable 
at  present  to  decide  the  point. 

Fiendish  (Flamenedic,  Inq. ;  Flammiding, 
Flamiding,  Flammindic,  and  Flamidic,  D.). 
— The  name  undoubtedly  comes  from  the 
great  dyke  which  bounds  one  side  of  it. 


"the  ditch  of  flight."  Professor  Ridgway  has 
shown  with  great  probability  that  somewhere  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  between  two  dykes,  the 
tribe  of  the  Iceni  were  routed  by  the  Romans, 
as  described  by  the  historian  Tacitus.  Where 
the  Icknield  Way  crosses  the  Fleam  Dyke 
stands  Mutlow  Hill,  which,  if  a  corruption  of 
Mootlow  Hill,  was  perhaps  the  meeting-place 
of  the  hundred ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be 
sure,  for  as  it  happens  to  be  on  the  east  side 
of  the  dyke,  it  may  be  in  the  parish  of  Wil- 
braham  Magna,  and  hence  in  the  adjoining 
hundred. 

Siaifie  (Stane,  Inq. ;  Stanes,  D.). — By  a 
careful  computation  of  extents  of  lands  in 
Domesday  Book  in  this  and  the  preceding 
hundred,  we  find  there  were  in  each  fifty 
hides  taxed.  Hence  we  conclude  that  these 
two  hundreds  were  originally  one,  and  Mut- 
low Hill  may  have  been  the  meeting-place  of 
both.  The  name  of  Staine  Hundred  is  very 
significant  of  some  ancient  and  well-known 
monument  of  antiquity.  Bottisham,  where 
the  petty  sessions  are  now  held,  was  certainly 
the  most  important  parish  from  the  extent  of 
its  manor  and  of  its  area.  Curiously  enough, 
one  of  its  three  fields  is,  or  was,  called  the 
Stone  Field,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
hundred.  Now,  before  the  enclosure  there 
was,  near  the  Icknield  Way,  a  small  piece 
cut  off  from  the  rest,  called  Little  Field,  and 
here,  no  doubt,  were  the  stone  or  stones 
alluded  to  in  the  name.  As  to  what  they 
were  we  are  lost  in  conjecture.  The  mosf 
probable,  perhaps,  is  that  they  were  Roman 
altars  put  up  to  perpetuate  some  Roman 
victory.  The  Little  P'ield  would  then  have 
been  a  piece  of  ground  which  lay  for  a  long 
time  undesecrated,  but  afterwards  brought 
into  cultivation  when  the  stones  had  disap- 
peared. Not  far  off,  Allington  Hill,  the 
highest  in  the  vicinity,  was  probably  the 
meeting-place  of  the  hundred.  We  notice 
that  in  these  two  last  hundreds  there  is  a 
very  large  quantity  of  marsh-land,  and  there- 
fore, as  this  was  capable  of  being  brought 
eventually  into  cultivation,  there  is  here  a 
possible  reason  for  a  subdivision  into  two 
whole  districts. 

Staphhoe. — The  preceding  remark  may 
also  apply  to  this  hundred,  for  in  Domesday 
Book  there  is  included  within  it  Exning  and 
Landwade,  an  area  afterwards  taken  away  to 
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form  what  the  Hundred  Rolls  term  the  half 
hundred  of  Exning.  The  reckoning  up  of 
manors  in  Domesday  Book  gives  by  careful 
computation  loo  taxed  hides.  The  Staple- 
hoe  is  probably  that  hill  on  which  Burwell 
Church  now  stands,  for  within  our  memory 
there  was  a  balk,  called  "Staplehoe  Balk," 
running  towards  it  from  the  Devil's  Ditch. 
This  would  have  been  the  place  of  meeting, 
situated  partly  on  one  of  the  royal  manors  of 
the  fair  Edeuua, 

The  last  hundred  is  that  of  Cheveley 
(Caveleie,  Inq. ;  Chavelai,  D.).  We  do  not 
see  any  possible  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  parish  whence  the  hundred  is  called. 
The  principal  manor  in  it  in  the  time  of 
Domesday  belonged  to  the  King,  and  here, 
in  what  was  afterwards  Cheveley  Park,  on  the 
mound  where  the  castle  stood  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  moot  was  doubtless  held.  By  the 
comparison  of  the  hides  as  given  in  the 
Inq.  C.  C.  and  Domesday  Book,  there  were 
in  all  fifty  taxed,  so  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  again  is  a  subdivision  of  a 
larger  area,  possibly  of  Radfield  and  Cheve- 
ley taken  together,  the  woods  having  been 
by  degrees  cleared,  and  land  having  been 
taken  into  cultivation  after  the  original 
setting-out  of  the  boundaries. 

And  now  we  have  completed  our  ride 
throughout  the  whole  county,  the  Isle  of  Ely 
being  reserved  for  separate  consideration. 


antiquities  of  lg)emt)roke0j)ite.* 


OT    merely    is    it    that    men    and 

women  of  the  present  age  depend, 

in  far  too  great  a  degree,  on  the 

ephemeral   literature  of  the   hour 

their    reading,    but   the    exigencies    of 

*  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Pembrokeshire,  by  Henry 
T.  Tinimins  (author  of  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Here- 
fordshire), a  descriptive  work,  fully  illustrated,  of  the 
various  scenes  of  historic,  artistic,  or  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  county ;  also  by  maps.  (London : 
Elliot  Stock.) 
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modern  travel  by  the  railway-train,  tend  to 
affect  their  knowledge  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong,  much  as  magazines  and 
newspapers  stunt  and  warp  their  knowledge 
of  things  in  general.  They  fly  by  train 
from  place  to  place,  and  obtain  a  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  localities  they 
visit,  while  they  wholly  miss  the  inter- 
vening country  through  which  the  train 
rushes.  Both  these  facts  of  modern  life  are 
to  be  regretted,  and  although  it  were  but  lost 
labour  to  stay  to  bemoan  them,  it  is,  never- 
theless, well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
injurious,  and  that  both  should  be  corrected 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  We  cannot  expect  men  of  business  to 
forsake  the  railway,  and  return  to  the  coach 
or  posting-chaise;  but  we  may  try  to  per- 
suade people  to  read  a  little  more  as  a  duty, 
and  not  for  excitement  alone,  and  at  least  to 
take  their  holidays  more  quietly,  and  for  a 
time,  at  any  rate,  to  potter  about,  and  quietly 
study  objects  of  interest  around  them.  They 
would  do  their  bodies  more  good  if  they  took 
a  quiet  rest  of  the  kind,  while  the  mind,  re- 
lieved from  the  strain  of  the  hurrying  life  of 
the  day,  would  expand,  and  would  more 
readily  find  that  it  has  other  capacities  than 
those  which  are  intended  for  either  the  work 
of  the  counting-house,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing  pleasures  of 
the  moment. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Timmins's  new  book.  It  is  a  book,  the  issue 
of  which  we  hail  with  sincere  pleasure,  not 
because  the  professed  student  of  archaeology 
will  find  much  in  its  pages  to  help  him,  but 
rather,  because  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book 
which  is  wanted  to  make  people  ponder  for 
a  moment,  and  realize  how  much  they  lose 
by  their  present  hurrying  methods  of  taking 
their  hoHdays.  A  book  like  this  is  calculated 
to  recall  them  to  more  sober  ways,  showing 
them,  as  it  does,  how  much  of  interest  there 
is  near  at  hand  in  the  villages  of  our  own 
country,  villages  which  for  beauty  and  charm, 
know  no  equals  in  any  other  land. 

The  book  takes  us  to  Pembrokeshire,  and 
it  points  out  the  great  interest  which  that 
county  possesses  in  its  ancient  churches, 
and  castles,  and  other  buildings,  as  well  as 
the  many  charms  of  constantly  varying  land- 
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scape  which  abound  on  all  sides.  If  a 
person  wishes  to  bury  himself  for  a  season 
from  the  hurrying  life  of  the  day,  where 
better  can  he  do  this,  than  in  the  village 
"  city  "  of  St.  David's,  which  is,  even  yet,  six- 
teen miles  from  the  nearest  railway-station, 
from  which  it  is  further  separated  by  a  series 
of  seventeen  intervening  hills?  In  such  a 
district  it  is  only  reasonable  to  find  many 
old  buildings  untouched  by  modern  changes, 
and  probably  in  no  other  part  of  Great  Britain 
is  this  so  much  the  case  as  it  is  in  Pembroke- 
shire. 


The  author  starts  at  Tenby,  better  known, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  place  in  the  county. 
It  has  many  ancient  remains,  and  has  still 
preserved  some  of  its  surrounding  walls. 
Mr.  Timmins  gives  a  pretty  sketch  of  St. 
George's  Gate,  one  of  the  old  entrances  to 
the  town.  A  most  unusual  feature  at  Tenby 
is  the  steep  flight  of  steps  in  the  parish 
church  leading  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel. 
It  is  uncommon,  and  seldom  to  be  seen  in 
the  ancient  churches  of  England  or  Wales. 
Mr.  Timmins  draws  attention  to  the  exis- 
tence in  private  hands  of  an  ancient  chest, 


'STG^OaCS,S    GAT2L. ,  TISHST. 


It  was  on  his  way  from  a  fortnight  spent  at 
St.  David's,  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  first 
heard  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  France 
and  Prussia.  He  has  not  been  in  Pembroke- 
shire since,  but  it  is  clear  from  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Timmins's  book,  that  little  change  has 
come  over  the  ancient  buildings  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  other  parts  ?  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  jerry-builder,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  scraper  and  so-called  "  re- 
storer" compel  a  negative  answer  to  the 
questioa 


which  once  belonged  to  the  corporation 
of  the  borough.  It  is  one  of  those  chests 
with  a  lock  enclosed  in  open  ironwork, 
filling  the  entire  lid  —  a  type  of  chest 
neither  common  nor  exactly  rare,  but  which 
has  scarcely  received  the  notice  which  it 
deserves  from  antiquaries.  This  example 
was,  it  seems,  sold  about  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  bought  by  a  local  resident, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  Passing 
out  of  Tenby,  Mr.  Timmins  gives  two  or 
three  pretty  pictures  of  Gumfreston  and  its 
church.     The  tower  of  the  church  is  of  a 
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distinctly  local  type.  Square  in  plan,  it 
slightly  tapers  to  the  top,  where  it  has  a  sort 
of  machicolated  cresting.  Other  towers  of 
this  type  are  to  be  seen  at  Manorbere,  at 
Castle  Martin,  in  the  town  of  Pembroke 
itself,  and  in  other  places  near.  The  tower 
at  Manorbere  is  a  notable  object  in  the  land- 
scape, and  as  seen  from  a  distance,  grouped 
with  the  castle,  it  presents  a  picture  not 
easily  effaced  from  the  memory.     Few  more 


primitive  kind  of  vault,  and  is  lighted  by 
two  or  three  narrow  windows.  A  low  door- 
way in  the  eastern  wall  gives  access  to  a  cell- 
like recess,  just  big  enough  for  a  man  to  turn 
round  in.  Here,  according  to  a  curious  old 
legend,  St  Govan  sought  shelter  from  his 
pagan  enemies,  whereupon  the  massy  rock 
closed  over  him  and  hid  him  from  his 
pursuers,  opening  again  to  release  the  pious 
anchorite   so   soon   as  the  chase  was  over- 


striking  or  interesting  places  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  old-world  village  we  have 
named. 

Passing  by  Pembroke,  with  the  ruins  of  its 
stately  castle,  now  a  picturesque  ruin,  and 
Stackpole,  with  its  fine  tomb  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  come  to  an  interesting  little 
building  called  St.  Govan's  Chapel.  Of  this 
a  drawing  is  given.  It  is,  Mr.  Timmins  tells 
us,  "  rudely  constructed  of  weather-stained 
blocks    of    limestone,  arched    over   with   a 


passed."  We  should  like  to  know  more 
about  this  hermitage,  which  seems  to  bear 
considerable  likeness  to  some  early  structures 
in  Ireland. 

We  have  not  space  to  linger  with  the 
author  at  Carew,  to  examine  its  well  known 
and  fine  pre-Conquest  cross,  or  the  stately 
and  extensive  remains  of  its  once  splendid 
castle.  Haverfordwest,  too,  we  must  pass 
by,  and  St.  David's,  with  all  its  attractions, 
is   too   well   known,    by   drawings   at   least, 
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to  permit  us  to  linger  long  even  there. 
The  author  gives  a  very  tasteful  sketch  of 
a  portion  of  the  screen  in  St.  David's 
Cathedral,  an  object,  by  the  way,  which 
has  retained  features  of  high  importance 
from  an  ecclesiological  point  of  view.  The 
book,  with  its  tasteful  illustrations,  sug- 
gests more,  in  fact,  than  it  says.     It  opens 


up  a  region,  imperfectly  known  to  the 
majority  of  English  antiquaries,  but  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  spare  more  room  to 
deal  on  the  present  occasion  with  the  sub- 
ject. Before,  however,  closing  these  notes 
we  should  like  to  borrow  one  more  pic- 
ture. That  picture  represents  an  object  of 
more  interest  than,  perhaps,  anything  else 
in  the  book  ;  it  is  the  picture  of  the  coracle, 
still  used  on  the  river  Teivy,  by  the  fisher- 
folk  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Surely 
this  use  of  the  ancient  coracle  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  survivals  to  be  met  with  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 


,--7ff#K# 
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We  wish  we  could  have  devoted  more 
space  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  other  antiquities  of  Pembrokeshire. 
They  merit  a  scientific  examination  by  com- 
petent antiquaries.  This,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  of  the  more  notable  of  them, 
they  have  not  as  yet  received.  There  is  no 
local  archaeological  society  that  we  are  aware 
of  in  the  county,  and  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  in  spite  of  the  excel- 
lent work  it  does,  has  too  large  an  area  to 
cover  satisfactorily.  We  are  compelled  to 
bring  these  notes  to  a  close,  although  we 
have  but  skirted  along  the  outside  of  Mr. 
Timmins'  book.     If,  however,  what  we  have 
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said  should  (by  calling  attention  to  this 
neglected  corner  of  Wales)  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic exploration  of  its  antiquities  by  anti- 


quaries in  the  near  future,  we  shall  not  regret 
the  short  space  which  we  have  devoted  to 
these  remarks. 


Ciuatterlp  if^otes  on  Eoman 
TBritain. 

By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

XIX. 

OR  once  I  have  a  "lean"  quarter, 
which  I  have  in  vain  extended  by 
a  month  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
fuller  material.  The  only  im- 
portant excavation  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress since  my  last  article  went  to  press  in 
September  is  that  at  Birrens,  where  the 
Scotch  Society  of  Antiquaries  worked  late 
into  the  autumn  in  order  to  complete  their 
good  work.     There  are  also  two  new  villas. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  striking  dis- 
covery has  been  announced  from  Canterbury, 
where  evidence  has  been  found  to  suggest 


that  St.  Martin's  Church  is  the  successor  of, 
and  in  part  identical  with,  a  Romano-British 
church  with  a  western  apse.  If  this  prove  to 
be  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  curious  result — 
the  antiquity  usually  claimed  for  the  church 
will  be  confirmed,  and  the  reasons  hitherto 
given  for  that  antiquity  will  be  totally  upset. 
But  the  inquiry  is  hardly  advanced  sufficiently 
for  inclusion  in  this  quarter's  Notes. 

The  South. — Near  Winchester  Mr.  Jacob 
has  made  experimental  trenches  across  a 
Roman  villa  of  some  sort  at  Westwood,  on 
the  road  from  Silchester,  through  Winchester, 
to  Salisbury.  Flint  walls,  stone  and  brick 
tiles,  drain-pipes,  bones,  etc.,  rewarded  his 
search,  which  is  plainly  well  worth  continuing. 
Another  villa  has  been  noticed  at  Stansted 
Park,  near  Rowland's  Castle,  not  far  from 
Portsmouth;  a  red  and  white  tessellated 
pavement  was  uncovered,  but  nothing  further 
was  done.  The  other  discoveries  recorded 
in  the  South  are  an  illegible  coin  at  Lewes, 
some  interments  at  Rochester  and  (further 
north)  at  Cambridge,  all  of  a  very  unim- 
portant character. 

The  North. — The  rest  of  England  has 
produced,  so  far  as  I  know,  practically 
nothing  since  September.  Birrens  alone 
forms  an  exception  in  Scotland,  and  here 
very  important  results  have  been  secured. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  fortress  has  been 
mainly  laid  down,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Scotch  Society ;  till  it  is  before 
us,  detailed  criticism  would  be  useless.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  having  myself 
visited  the  excavations,  that  the  plan  will 
prove  valuable.  We  may  also  expect  a 
report  to  throw  light  on  the  very  puzzling 
earthworks  which  form  at  present  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  to  put  before  the  world 
three  or  four  interesting  inscriptions  found 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  Of  these  one 
certainly  dates  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius ;  one  may  be  contemporary, 
or  a  little  earlier,  perhaps  belonging  to 
Hadrian's  reign.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Scotch  Society  of  Antiquaries  will 
continue  the  excellent  work  which  they 
have  begun,  and  explore  other  Roman 
remains  in  Scotland.  There  is  sore  need  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

Oxford,  January  5,  1896. 
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Cfte  account=T5ook  of  flUilliam 
3^1rap. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

The  manuscript  here  printed  by  permission  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Kipon,  to  whom  it  now 
belongs,  is  a  paper  book  in  a  wrapper  made  of 
parchment,  and  lined  with  portions  of  a  manuscript 
missal,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
note  at  the  end.  The  book  itself  contains  accounts 
of  payments  and  receipts,  kejjt  by  William  Wray,  a 
draper,  haberdasher,  and  farmer,  whose  shop  was  in 
RijKin,  and  his  farm  probably  at  Hob  Green  near 
Markington,  al)out  four  miles  from  the  city,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Ript)n.  He  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  Wakeman  in  1584  (see  list  below),  and  to 
have  held  a  close  called  "  The  Ashes,"  belonging 
to  the  prebend  of  Givendale  {Mem.  Ripon.,  iii.  337). 
In  the  Minster  register  of  burials  occurs,  1591, 
Nov.  10,  "  Isabell  uxor  Will'mi  Wray  de  Ryppon." 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  the  writer  but  what 
we  may  gather  from  his  MS.,  which  contains, 
l>eside  his  accounts,  "  The  booke  of  fiftenes  or  tentes 
within  the  Westriddinge  of  the  county  of  Yorke, 
1608,  arranged  under  wapentakes  ;  also  a  list  of 
wakemen  from  1400  to  1616,  in  which  last  year 
Hugh  Ripley  was  last  wakeman  and  first  mayor. 
At  several  of  the  dates  are  given  chronological  notes 
relating  to  general  and  local  history  ;  also  a  copy  of 
the  will  of  William  Hallyday,iofWallerthwaite,about 
one  mile  from  Markington,  and  other  memoranda. 
These  extraneous  matters  all  occur  in  the  middle  of 
the  book,  but  will  here  be  printed  after  the  accounts. 
The  whole  was  most  carefully  transcribed  some  time 
ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Darnbrough,  Rector  of  South 
Otterington,  who  has  kindly  allowed  his  MS.  to  go 
to  press. 

HIS  book  was  mayd  the  xiij'''  d[ay] 
of  September  in  the  xxxj*'  yeare  of 
the  quens  mait>  being  Anno  dni 
i5[89]    Per  me  W""  Wraye. 

[Payments] 
Payd  to  henrie  Masonn  the  1 2  of 
Octobr  1588  the  soume  of  vi.f.  \\\\d.  for  an 
Impost  Finne^  to  the  quens  maiestie  of  xv 
akers  lande,  xv  akers  medowe,  xv  akers  of 
pasture,  lyinge  w""  in  Markington,^  w"^'^  I  did 
buye  of  Robt,  halle,  Witnesse  Vincent  horse- 
man of  .  ,  , 

Bought  of  lounge  Tome*  the  23  of  aprill 

'  "Will'musHalliday  deWallertwhaite  {sic)  Sepultus 
fuit  12  die  Junii,  1607." — Kipon  Minster  Kej^ister. 

-  Possibly  a  free  rent  of  the  prebend  of  Givendale, 
then  in  the  Queen's  hands, 

*  Four  m.  S,  of  Ripon, 

••  "  Long  Tom  "  was  probably  some  well-known 
commercial  traveller  of  those  days,  taking  his  goods 
about  with  him  on  one  or  more  pack-horses,  and 
disposing  of  them  to  the  local  shopkeepers. 


Fo. 


1 588.  Imp'm*  ii  pece  cremosynge  Duraunce,^ 
iii//,  ;  Item  i  pece  tawnye  buffing,^  xxj.  ; 
Item  ii  pece  blacke  buffing,  xxxiiijj. ;  pay**  in 
p't  xiiiij,  vi^, ;  [restes  behinde,  \l.\* 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  the  18  of  July 
1588.  ii  pece  ere.  duraunce,  W]s. ;  f  one 
pece  blacke  duraunce,  xxiiijx, ;  f  iii  pece  coler 
buffynges  liij^, ;  f  d :  a  gr*  {gross)  statute 
lace,^  iiijx.  ;  Su',  v'lli.  xvijV,  ;  payd  in  p't  the 
sayme  tyme,  iij//,  xviji,  ;  restes  behind  f  to 
pay,  iij//.  ;  f  payd  in  full  the  25  of  Julij,  iij//. 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  the  22  of 
august  1588,  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxvij.f.  ; 
f  i  pece  gren  buffynge,  xviiji'.  ;  f  i  pece 
wrought  valure,*  xxvj.  ;  su'  is  iii//,  xs,  ;  pay'' 
in  p't  xxx.f.  ;  restes  to  paye,  \\s. 

[Bought  of  Myles  burtone  the  18  of  Fa 
1588.  ii  pece  of  blacke  buffynge,  xxxiij.r.  ; 
f  one  pece  valure,  xxs. ;  f  ii  dosse'  garter- 
inge,'^  iiJ5. ;  su'  lvi.y.  ]" 

Rhe*^  of  ann  Slater  of  Scotton''  the  7  ot 
Maye  for  d  :  a  stone  of  lynne^  as  it  standyth 
in  my  booke  at  Knaresburgh,  iijj. 

Bought  of  Myles  burton  ii  pece  ere, 
dura.,  Ivjs.  ;  f  i  pece  tawny  buffynge,  xix^.  ; 
f  I  gr*  (gross)  garteringe,  xiJ5.  ;  su'iiii//  vii.f. ; 
pay''  in  p't,  xxxvij.f, ;  sent  more  by  Jhon 
grene  the  4  of  Julij,  x\s. ;  pay''  to  himself  the 
30  of  June,  xs. 

Fo,  iz>.  ,  .  .  that  christo  dow  .  .  ,  owes 
for  VV"",  .  .  ioyson  of  Knaresburghe,  ix.f,  ijd. ; 
.  .  ,  for  the  dette  of  VV™  Wilson  of  Knar.,  v]s. ; 
.  ,  ,  for  Tho.  Krages  the  r;  of  Feb""  1589, 
v]s.  iiij</. 

pay(d)  for  my  father  1593  : 

viii  bushell  of  barlye,  xii.f, ;  beffe,  xxijd. ; 

1  Durance,  a  durable,  closely- woven  woollen  material, 
also  called  "Everlasting";  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  buff  leather.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan  writers.  See 
N.  E.  D.,  under  Durance  and  Everlasting. 

'  "Buffin"  was  "a  coarse  cloth  in  use  for  the 
gowns  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth." 
— Fairhoi.t,  quoted  in  N.  E.  D, 

*  Crossed  out  in  MS. 

^  Some  kind  of  laces,  not  lace,  being  sold  by  the 
gross.     See  fo.  10. 

^  Figured  velure,  or  velvet  ? 

•''  For  "garterings"  or  garters;  so  "lace"  for 
"  laces,"  just  above. 

*  This  paragraph  is  crossed  out  in  the  MS. 

"  So  apparently  in  MS.,  but  must  mean  "  received." 
See  below. 

'  Probably  the  Scotton  which  is  6  m,  S,  of  Ripon  ; 
there  is  another  18  m,  N,,  near  Richmond, 

*  Linen  fibre,  as  prepared  for  spinning,  probably 
for  home  use. 
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rent  to  henry  Syme,  v\\s.  \\)d.  ;  Ite'  iiij  yeards 
fad:  blacke  fresse,^  vi^.  \\\\d.  ;  Ite'  iij  yeards 
white  cotton,^  \\s.  i.  9.  9. 

sent  for  the  20  of  noveb""  1589  thes  peces  : 
Imp'm'*  d  :  (|)  a  pece  iii  stroy  coler  melan-' ; 
Ite  d  :  a  pece  w'  (white)  Jenes  (?)* ;  Ite  d  :  a 
dosse'  blacke  lace^ ;  Ite  \li.  covetre*'  thred  ; 
Ite  d//.  spe^  silke ;  Ite  d//.  londo'  silke  ;  Ite 
iiij  of  colerd  silke ;  Ite  d :  a  dosse'  fringe^ 
gloves  at  8 ;  Ite  d .  a  dosse'  at  5  ;  Ite  d :  a 
dosse'  at  12, 

[Bought  more  for  my  father  1593  :  Imp'm' 
iii  bushell  rye,  v\\s. ;  Ite  vi  bushell  barlye, 
\s.  \\d. ;  Ite  iii  bushell  more  of  Rie,  viii'.  iii^.]* 
A  cope  of  a  note  dl'  by  Moyses  fowler 
precher-'  the  17  of  octob*"  1601.  touching 
the  poare  Swourne  men^'' :  M'kyngton'  cu' 
VVallethwet^i ;  Rob'  hodgson,  2d.  ob. ;  VV"» 
Founder,  2d.  ob.  ;  Tho  Bucke,  \d.  o  q.^^; 
Christopher  Rogers,  ob.  et  q. ;  Riche  Eshe, 
2d.  ob. ;  Tho  atkingson,  2d.  ob. ;  Riche 
atkingson,  id.  ob. ;  Tho  Kettlesinge,  ob. 
et  q. ;  Riche  storer,  2d.  ob.  ;  M'maducke 
Kettlesinge,  2d.  ob. ;  VVillm  browne,  2d.  ob. ; 
Nynia'  Kaye,  2d.  ob.  ;  Raife  yaites,  ob.  et  q. ; 
Jho  todde,  \d.  o  q. ;  Riche  hodgson  \d.  o  q. ; 
Bria'  sigesweke,  ob.  et  q.  ;  George  hedelyay, 
ob.  et  q.  ;  M'maduke  browne,  2d.  ob.  ;  W™ 
boswell,    ob.    et   q. ;  W""  Winde,  \d.  o  q. ; 

^  Frieze,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  originally  from 
Friesland. 

^  Cotton  fabrics  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  (N.  E.  D.).  The 
supply  was  then  wholly  from  the  East,  and  the  word 
"cotton"  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  qutn. 

^  Probably  straw-coloured   Milan  velvet  or  other 
fabric,  whence,  probably,  "milliner." 
»  .*  White  jean,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  originally  from 
Genoa. 

*  Black  laces.     See  below,  fo.  10  v.  note. 

'  "Bought   of  a  Coventre   man."     See  later  on, 
fo.  32.     The  city  of  Coventry  was  famous  for  a  peculiar 
kind  of  blue  thread,  which,  for  the  permanence  of  its 
colour,  obtained  the  name  of  "  Coventry  true  blue." 
'  Spa  silk,  fo.  7.     Perhaps  "  Spanish." 
^  Fringed,  as  bishops'  official  gloves  still  are, 

*  Crossed  out. 

®  Moses  Fowler  was  apparently  at  this  time  en- 
gaged as  a  licensed  preacher.  He  resigned  the 
rectory  of  Sigglesthorne  in  1593,  and  was  appointed 
first  Dean  of  Ripon  in  1604.  He  was  one  of  the 
vicars  in  1601,  hence,  probably,  his  having  to  do  with 
these  alms. 

^*  This  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

"  Markington-cum-Wallerthwaite  is  still  the  name 
of  the  township. 

'■  The  q  has  a  stroke  and  curl  drawn  through  it  to 
denote  half  a  farthing. 


M'maduke  hawe,  \d.  o  q.  :  M'maduke  White, 
ob.  et  q. ;  su'  is  iiii'.  halfe  a  farthynge 
wekeley  w^**  is  xiii-.  p  a  ob.  every  mounthe^ 
w-^  comes  to  vii//.  xvi>-.  v\d.  ob.  in  the  yeare 
7//.  i6j-.  di.  ob.  W'"  hallydaye;  Richard 
storer. 

Almes  wekely.     Wallithwat. 

Nynya'  browne,  2d  ob. ;  W'"  smith,  2d.  ob. ; 
uxor  hodgson,  zd.  ob. ;  Nynia'  burnet,  2d.  ob. ; 
W""  hallydaye,  \d.  o  3  q. ;  W'"  Kettlesinge, 
\d.  q. ;  M'maduke  brathw',  id.  q.  ;  Jho 
smith,  ob.  q.  ;  Jho  kendall,  ob.  et  q.  ;  W"* 
VVhiteloke,  ob.  et  q.  ;  Rich  lemynge,  2d.  ob. 
ob.-  et  q. ;  su'  wekely  is  \\\d.  et  q,  W^'^  is  in 
the  mounth  y\s.  wd.  w'^^  comes  to  in  the  yeare 
iii//.  x\s.  \d.^ 

[Receipts] 

Fo.  2.  *Impm'  henry  Jenkesonn,  wife  for 
wares  :  [Ite'  W""  horsema'  of  hilto'"*  for  wares, 
ii'is^  yid.]*  ;  Ite'  Iho  bekerdicke  of  VVarsell"' 
for**  wars,  vs. ;  Ite'  Robt  browne  wife  of 
gouthw*-*^  for  wars,  ii^. ;  Ite  tho  mas  harland 
for  wares,  lviiJ5.  viii.  ;  [Rhe  in  p't  the  13  of 
septeb''  1586,  xixy. ;  Rhe  more  the  12  of  may 
1587,  xs.  ;  Rhe  more  the  2  of  Deceb''  1589, 
vij-.  ;  Rhe  more  the  22  of  Januarij,  1589, 
vi^.jt ;  Ite  M""'  Harland  for  wares,  xxi-. ;  Rhe 
for  leding  ii  lodes  of  haye  1594,  xij^. :  Ite 
francis  Whelous  of  skaraye^  for  wares,  ijs. ; 
Item  Symo'  VVreks  for  wares,  xs.  xd.  ;  francis 
barwike  for  wares,  xxxij.y.  id.  ;  Rhe  in  p't  at 
two  severall  tymes,  xx.y.  ;  *[Ite'  M''  George 
Warcope  for  wares,  xxiiiji-.  iijd. ;  *Ite'  the 
executours  of  Robt  kirkeby,  xxxi^.]*;  Ite' 
Iho  faucete  of  skelgate^  owes  me  for  wares 
f  lent  monye,  xix.y.  ;  *[Ite'  gaorge  fawcet  of 
copgrave,*'  iii".  viijd^.].* 

1584:    Ite'    S""    W"*     Malloryi'^   gardiner, 

1  I.e.,  every  lunar  month,  of  which  months  there 
are  thirteen  in  the  year. 

'■^  So  in  MS. 

^  Should  be  £4  3s.  5d.,  if  the  weekly  sum  be  igd. 
and  half  a  farthing  (|d.),  but  the  daily  items  come  to 
ig^d.  and  |d.  per  week,  if  we  read  ob.  twice  in  the 
last  entry,  otherwise  igjd.  and  ^d. 

^  Ilton,  about  two  miles  from  Masham. 

*  Erased.  A  star  de/ore  an  entry  indicates  a  cross 
in  the  MS. 

*  Warsill  is  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Ripon. 

^  Gowthwaite,  in  Nidderdale,  near  Pateley  Bridge, 
which  is  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Ripon. 
t  Entered  in  different  ink. 
^  Sharow,  i^  m.  E.  of  Ripon.  *  In  Ripon. 

*  Crossed  out.         "  Copgrove,  5i  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 
10  Sir  William   Mallory,    of   Studley  Magna    and 

Hutton  Conyers,  both  within  a  mUe  or  two  of  Ripon. 
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\\s.  \\d. ;  Ite'  W""  Metcalfe  for  wares, 
vii^.  \d.  ;  [f  d :  an  ell  duraunce  dl'  by 
my  wife,  xviija'^Jf ;  Ite'  Nycholas  beane 
of  Fontannce  p'ke^  for  wares,  xxiJ5.  \]d.  ; 
Ite'  tho  Ripplaye  xj  p'  of  iii  cardes,  \\]s.  s'\d.  ; 
[f  a  hatte,  '\\\)S.    iiijd^.jf  ;  9.  to.  8. 

Fo.  2V.  .  .  .  rochester  for  wares,  vi^.  ui}d. ; 
*Iho'  bentlaye  of  Kyrtlelingtonn'^  for  wares, 
xiiij^. ;  francis  browne  for  wares,  iijs.;  *chris- 
topher  Wayd  for  wares,  n]s.  xd. ;  *Elias 
procketer  of  Warseir^  for  wares,  xxvjs. ; 
Christopher  glew  for  wares,  xxiij^.  viij^.  ; 
*[barnard  atkyngsonn  of  sharaye*  for  wares, 
\s.  vd.  ;  *\V"^  to'sonn  wife  of  rippo'  for  wares, 
vs.  vd.]*  ;  Jho  Willobye  of  Kirtelyngtonn  for 
wares,  iiijj.  ud.  ;  barnard  beckew"'  wife  of 
langthorpe,''  xx^.  ;  Richard  coke  for  wares, 
\'\]s.  ;  *Mycaell  trattels  for  wares,  vijs.  i]d.  ; 
W™  batte  of  pannal''  for  wares,  viij^.  i]d. ;  [Rhe 
in  p't  29  of  June  1588,  iiiji-.]t ;  Katheringe 
lowirie  for  wares,  iiJ5.  vd.  ;  Antony  ducket 
for  wares,  x^. ;  Thomas  brath"'^  of  evestonn'^ 
for  wares,  ijs.  nijd.  ;  9.  10.  8. 

Fo.  3.  M""  Matesonn  for  wares,  ix^.  ;  M" 
Benson  for  wares,  iii^r.  iiij^. ;  the  executours 
of  Jho  Smithe  of  Ripplay^?:  [Jho  lowson 
M""  Warcopes^  man,  xxiij^.  xi^.  ;  ((^  for 
M""  askeu,^  xiijj.  ujd. ;  f  for  tafete,^*'  fustyo'^^ 
lace  f  harden,^-  viis.  \]d. ;  f  the  2  of  June 
1587,  a  dossen  fad:  silke,  ixd.;  f  d :  an 
ell  wat  leven  taffete,^^  xv^.)t ;  Alex"*  salmo' 
lynded  for  wares,  xxvij^y.]*;  2.  8.  11. 

t  In  different  ink. 

^  Fountains  Park  was  originally  that  which  was 
contained  within  the  outermost  enclosing  wall  around 
the  Abbey.     It  now  forms  part  of  Studley  Park. 

t  In  different  ink. 

-  Kirklington,  6  ni.  N.  of  Ripon. 

*  Stephen  Procter  of  Warsill  bought  the  Fountains 
estate  in  1596-7,  and  built  Fountains  Hall. 

*  Sharow.  *  Crossed  out. 

'  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Yore,  close  to  Borough- 
bridge,  6  m.  S.E.  of  Ripon. 

*  Near  Harrogate,  13  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 
t  Entered  in  different  ink. 

^  Eaveston.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Ripon. 

*  The  Warcopps  were  of  East  Tanfield. 

®  Simon  Askew,  Mayor  of  Ripon  in  1600. 

'"  Taffeta  was  a  thin  silken  stuff ;  the  word  is  of 
Persian  origin. 

"  Fustian  was  originally  woven  at  Fustat  (another 
name  for  Cairo),  on  the  Nile,  with  a  warp  of  linen 
thread  and  a  woof  of  cotton,  and  showing  a  velvety 
pile  on  one  side. 

'-  A  strong  coarse  textile  made  of  "hards,"  i.e., 
coarse  flax,  or  the  refuse  of  flax  or  hemp. 

"  Not  explained. 

t  Entered  in  different  ink.  •  Erased. 


S""  Robt  Owtherit  knight,^  iiij//.  vd. ;  Nycolas 
holme  for  wares,  ij^.  ix^. ;  *[Jho  Wheatlaye^ 
for  wares,  \\]s.  ixd. ;  ^W"  Jhon'son  mynsterell 
for  wares,  iiijj.  vii^.]*  ;  M""  Wardell  for  wares, 
J  M""  Dixon  for  wares,  iiij//.  xs.  xjd. ; 
[Rhe  in  p't  the  27  of  Dece'b""  iiij//.  vs.]i  ; 
Marmaduke  bowlynge  for  wares,  vi^.  iiij^/. ;  V\"» 
grayme  for  wares,  xv\d. ;  Nycolas  caruther  wife 
for  wares,  xs. ;  ^[Thomas  sharaye  of  Muncke- 
tonn'^  for  wares,  xvid. ;  *Jhames  smithe  of 
M'kyngton  for  wares,  xviij^.]*  ;  4.  5.  6. 

Fo.  32^.  *M'^  rokesby  for  wares,  xxxvji-.  u]d.  ; 
*[Rhe  in  p't,  xxxiiix.  iiijd^.Jt ;  *Stephe'  atkyng- 
son  of  Witton*  [for  wares,  iiiJ5-.  vd.]*  ;  Richard 
browne  wife  of  cowtus,^  iiij.f.  iiij^.  ;  Jho 
Whelous  of  Thornetonn  woodes,^  ujs.  ixd. ; 
*Sparlynge  hatter  for  wares,  ijs.  xd. ;  *George 
Mautus  of  Sawlaye"  for  wares,  x\]s.  ixd.  ; 
Elizabeth  browne  of  thorpeunderwoode,^ 
x^.  xid. ;  Thomas  atkyngson  for  W™  hassell, 
xvi^.  ;  M''  Stubes  p'son  of  Waithe^  for  wares, 
\s.  i]d. ;  Robt  clarke  smythe  of  Kirkegate,'" 
xx\]d. ;  *W'"  younge  of  Nyde,^^  [iii-.  vi^'.]*  ; 
Raife  Yetes  wife  of  M'kyngtonn,  xxiid. ; 
*M^  Middletoni2  of  Whitelifei^  xvijx.  vid.  ; 
Rob'  More  or  his  executours,  iiij^.  ;  [Jho 
Wilson  pedler  for  wares,  viij//.  xs.]*  ;  [Rhe 
xlvi^.Jt ;  15.  2.  8. 

Fo.  4.  *M''  Jho  Mallorie^*  for  wares,  vi//.  xs. ; 
M""  Samo'  for  wares,  vi//.  xiij^.  ii^.  ;  Rhe  in 
p't,  xli-. ;  Rhe  more,  x\s.  ;  *[Bria'  uUithorne 
of  slennyngfourthe,^^  iiijx.  xd. ;  *Rob'  stevens 
of  KyllyngalU"^  for  a  halt,  viji".  vid. ;  *Thomas 

^  A  form  of  Outhwaite  ;  person  not  yet  identified. 
-  Wm.  Wheatley  was  Mayor  of  Ripon  in  1552. 

*  Bishop  Monkton,  34  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

*  East  Witton  is  two  miles  below,  and  West  Witton 
four  above  Middleham  in  Yoredale.  East  Witton  is 
seven  miles  from  Masham. 

®  Colthous,  a  hamlet  a  mile  above  Gowthwaite  in 
Nidderdale. 

^  In  the  township  of  Bishop  Thornton,  3  J  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Ripley. 

'  Sawley,  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  Ripon. 

^  In  the  parish  of  Little  Ouseburn,  10  m.  S.E.  of 
Ripon. 

^  Wath,  4  m.  N.  of  Ripon.  Henry  Stubbs  was 
instituted  rector  March  9,  1569,  and  was  buried  at 
Wath  in  1619. 

i»  In  Ripon.  "  Nidd,  6i  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

*  Erased.  f  Entered  in  different  type. 
^^  John  Middleton,  Gent.,  was  mayor  in  1597. 

"  Whitcliffe,  about  i  m.  S.W.  of  Ripon. 

^"'  Of  Studley,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Mallory,  of  Studley  and  Huttpn  ;  afterwards  Sir  John. 
Alem.  Fountains,  ii.  322,  325. 

1'  Sleningford,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Ripon. 

>•*  Killinghall,  8  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 
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eshe  for  wares,  xiiji-.  iiijdl'.]*;  cutbert  gashe 
for  wares,  viik  ;  [Rhe'  in  p't  the  27  of 
August  1588,  xijd^.Jt ;  W"^  coUynge  for 
sowertyshipe,  iiijV.  viii^.  ;  [Rhe  in  p'  the 
xiij  of  Fabruary  1587,  xd.  ;  Rhe  more  the 
19  of  Deceb"",  xvi^.Jf  ;  *Jhames  burtonn  of 
kyllyngall,  iiij.  ij«/.]* ;  *Raife  dowson  wife  of 
tanfilde,^  iijx.  \]d. ;  *[W'"  Wharton  for  lent 
mony  f  wares,  xvij.] ;  *W"  hebde'  of 
Ripplaye^  for  a  hatt,  vi-. ;  *[Rhe  in  p", 
\ss.  viij(/.]t ;  *[Oswauld  grensyde  for  wares, 
xxii5. ;  *Rhe  in  p",  xii^.  y\\\d.  ;  ''Ales  Jhon- 
sonn,  M""  Warcopes'  wife  syster,  xv^.  viij^.  ; 
*W  Marche  for  wares,  xxij.  'wd.  ;  *Rhe  in 
p"  the  7  of  deceb"",  xv5-.]*  ;  *Jho  thorneto'  for 
M""  Myles  Stavelaye,^  viii-.  '\d. ;  20.  16.  3. 
{To  be  continued }j 


Put)lication0  atiD  proceetimgs  of 
atcteological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Part  II.,  Volume  VIII.,  of  the  Transactions 
OF  THE  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
ARCH^OLOrTiCAL  SOCIETY  has  been  issued.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  short  papers,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  a  record  of  the  meet- 
ings. Among  the  Proceedings  of  the  society  we  see 
recorded,  the  vote  of  a  guinea  for  the  purchase  of  a 
cracked  bell,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  one  of 
the  Leicester  churches.  Prefixed  to  the  part  is  a 
plate,  with  a  measured  drawing  and  plan,  of  the 
Jewry  Wall,  but  without  any  letter-press  allusion 
to  it.  Among  the  more  important  of  the  com- 
munications, may  be  specified  a  description,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Bates,  of  a  stone,  with  an  early  repre- 
sentation of  the  Agnus  Dei  sculptured  on  it,  which 
was  removed  to  a  rockery  by  some  vandal  from 
Shawell  Church,  when  that  edifice  was  rebuilt  in 
1865.  An  illustration  of  the  stone  is  given.  The 
Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher  contributes  a  paper  on  Lady 
Margaret  Bromley,  This  is  followed  by  a  reprint 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Dr.  Cox's  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery 
near  Saxby.  Mr.  T.  Harrold  describes,  very  briefly, 
two  pieces  of  foreign  coloured  glass  at  Sketchley  Hall, 
one  probably  representing  St.  John  the  Baptist  (cer- 
tainly not  the  Good  Shepherd,  as  Mr.  Harrold 
suggests  as  an  alternative) ;  the  other  St.  Bartholomew. 
Both  were  purchased  in  Flanders  many  years  ago. 
These    papers    are    followed    by    a    "  Calendar    of 

^  Tanfield,  5  m.  N.  of  Ripon . 

^  Ripley,  7  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

^  Miles  Staveley,  of  Ripon  Park,  succeeded  his 
brother  William  1598,  and  died  161 2.  He  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Wyther,  of  Copgrove. 
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Leicestershire  Wills  from  1493  to  1558,"  compiled, 
with  evidence  of  much  care  and  pains,  by  Mr. 
Hartopp.  It  would  have  been  better,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  so,  had  the  calling  of  each  testator 
been  added,  as  with  Dr.  Collins's  list  of  York  Wills. 
Perhaps  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  Mr. 
Hartopp's  Calendar  (with  an  introduction)  fills  about 
forty  pages,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
this  part  of  the  society's  Transactions. 
^  ^  ^ 

The  second  part  of  Volume  XXII.  of  the  Reports 
and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Societies  has  reached 
us.  We  cannot  say  that  it  strikes  us  as  being  up  to 
the  usual  level  of  excellence.  The  fiftieth  report  of 
the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  records  little  else 
than  an  excursion  in  the  summer  to  Kirby  Moorside, 
and  the  "restoration"  (apparently  with  approbation) 
of  six  Yorkshire  parish  churches,  as  well  as  of  a 
"mission  church"  (whatever  that  may  mean)  at 
Ripon.  Ten  new  members  were  elected  in  1894,  but 
the  list  of  the  thirty-two  ordinary  members  seems  to 
be  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Some  of  the  newly-elected 
members  are  included  in  it,  while  others  are  not. 
The  society  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  in  a 
moribund  condition.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  to 
be  dissolved,  and  the  members  transferred  to  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society.  The  income  of  about 
;^70  is  at  present  practically  wasted. 

In  the  Lincolnshire  section  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Massing- 
berd  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Some  Ancient  Records 
relating  to  the  Manor  of  Langton  and  its  Lords." 
The  Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison  also  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  "  Lincolnshire  Gentry  during  the  Sixteenth 
Century." 

The  Northampton  and  Oakham  Architectural 
Society's  section  contains  a  paper  (with  two  illustra- 
tions) on  a  desecrated  chapel  at  Shutlanger  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Bruerne,  which  is  contributed  by  that 
veteran  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

The  Leicestershire  section  contains  a  continuation  of 
"  Documents  Relating  to  Leicestershire  preserved  in 
the  Episcopal  Registry  at  Lincoln  "  from  the  previous 
number. 

In  the  Worcestershire  portion  Mr.  Willis-Bund 
contributes  a  paper  on  "  Some  Passages  in  the  Early 
History  of  Evesham  Abbey,"  and  Dr.  Cameron  a 
paper  on  the  "Parish  Church  of  Blockley."  The 
part  is  too  heavily  weighted  with  documentary  and 
other  similar  matter.  The  only  illustrations  are  those, 
two  in  number,  which  are  given  in  Sir  H.  Dryden's 
paper. 

^  ^  ^ 

Part  III.  of  the  Shropshire  Arch^ological 
Transactions  for  the  year  1895  has  just  been  issued 
to  members.  It  contains  a  further  instalment  of 
"  The  Ottley  Papers  Relating  to  the  Civil  War,"  by 
Mr.  William  Phillips  ;  "  The  Family  of  Ottley  of 
Pitchford,"  by  Lord  Hawkesbury ;  "  Monumental 
Brasses  in  Shropshire,"  with  twenty-three  illustra- 
tions, by  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  ;  besides  several  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  Congress  of  Archaeological 
Societies.  The  volume  for  the  year  1895  contains 
nearly  500  pages. 

Lord  Hawkesbury's  paper  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  monuments  in  Pitchford  Church.  The 
earliest  is  a  wooden  effigy  of  Sir  John  de  Pitchford, 
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who  died  in  1285.  There  are  also  several  incised 
slabs  of  alabaster  to  various  members  of  the  Oltley 
Family,  all  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  ^  ^^ 

Volume  XVII.,  Part  VIII.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  ok  Biblical  Archaeology  contains  the 
following  papers  :  (l)  A  continuation  of  "  The  Book 
of  the  Dead  "  (with  an  illustration),  by  the  President, 
Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf  ;  (2)  "  Water  Rate  in  Ancient 
Babylonia,"  by  Mr.  Pinches  ;  (3)  "  Egyptian  Chrono- 
logy," by  Dr.  Aug.  Eisenlohe ;  (5)  "  Euphratean 
Stellar  Researches,  Part  V.,  on  the  Archaic  Lunar 
Zodiac,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  junr. 

^  ^  ^ 

Number  XVI.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  MOiNU- 
MENTAL  Brass  Society  has  reached  us.  The 
society  is  one,  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
deserves  the  cordial  support  of  all  students  of 
ecclesiastical  archeology.  The  number  before  us, 
which  is  dated  December  i,  contains:  (i)  the  fifth 
part  of  an  account  of  the  Brasses  of  Bedfordshire,  by 
Mr.  H.  K.  St.  J.  Sanderson,  with  a  reproduction  of  a 
rubbing  of  the  brass  of  John  Launcelyn  and  his  wife 
Margaret,  at  Cople,  dated  1435  !  (2)  a  description,  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Porteous  (with  a  reproduced  rubbing),  of 
two  brasses  from  Braughing  Church,  now  in  the 
museum  at  Saffron  Walden  ;  (3)  the  brass  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  c.  1400,  at  Stanford-on-Soar,  Nottingham- 
shire, by  Mr.  H.  E.  Field.  This  is  also  similarly 
illustrated,  and  Mr.  Field  states  that  it  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  priest  holding  a  chalice.  He  assigns 
the  brass  (the  legend  of  which  is  missing)  to  Geoffrey 
Simon  de  Dereham,  who  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Stanford  in  1380,  or  to  John  Clyff,  instituted  in 
1412,  and  who  died  in  1423  ;  (4)  an  account  of  the 
matrices  and  brasses  in  Norton  Disney  Church, 
Lincolnshire,  l)y  Mr.  Sanderson  ;  (5)  a  description, 
by  Rev.  C.  G.  R.  Birch,  of  the  addition,  at  the  writer's 
cost,  of  a  fresh  head  to  the  fine  brass  of  Dr.  Walter 
Hewke,  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  original  head 
having  been  lost  some  150  years  ago.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  very  carefully  done,  and  the  new  head 
is  copied  from  the  si.iiilar  brass  of  a  provost,  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Tattershall ;  (6)  Dr.  F'airbank 
contributes  an  illustration  of  the  well-known  brass  of 
John  Wybarne  and  his  two  wives,  at  Ticehurst,  in 
Sussex.  This  is  followed  by  (7)  an  account  of  the 
brasses  and  matrices  at  Newark -on -Trent.  The 
Number  concludes  with  some  short  notes  on  various 
brasses,  etc.  Persons  desiring  to  join  the  society,  or 
to  obtain  any  of  the  publications,  should  communicate 
with  O.  J.  Charlton,  Esq.,  46,  Eldon  Street,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

^  ««^  ^ 

Part  IV.  of  the  Portfolio  of  the  same  society 
has  also  been  issued.  It  contains  rubbings  of  the 
brasses  of  the  following  persons  :  Sir  William 
DTseni  (matrix  only),  c.  1300,  at  Norton  Disney, 
Lincolnshire;  Margaret  de  Camoys,  c.  '13 10,  at 
Trotton,  Sussex  ;  Robert  Wynteryngham  (Canon  and 
Prebendary  of  Ledington  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lincoln,  and  Provost  of  the  Chantry  of  Cotterstock), 
1 420,  at  Cotterstock,  Northants ;  John  Burgoyn  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  1505,  at  Impington,  Cambs ;  Thomas 
Ffromond  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  1542,  at  Cheam, 


Surrey  (this  is  an  interesting  and  complicated 
palimpsest)  ;  Jacob  Vezelini,  Esquire,  "Borne  in  the 
Cittie  of  Venice,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  borne  in 
Andwerpe  of  the  Auncient  Houses  of  Vanburen  and 
Mace,"  1607,  at  Downe,  Kent.  (Jacob  Verzelini 
was  patentee  for  the  manufacture  of  drinkingglasses.) 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  say  more  than  that  the 
fourth  part  fully  maintains  the  excellent  character  of 
the  three  which  j^receded  it.  It  can  be  purchased 
for  half-a-crown  from  the  treasurer  of  the  society, 
O.  J.  Charlton,  Esq.,  46,  Eldon  Street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  The  j)lates  are  by  Mr.  Griggs,  of  Peckham, 
and  continue  to  testify  to  the  excellent  work  he 
turns  out. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  have  received  from  Stockholm  Part  XVI. 
(numbers  ii.  and  ili.)  of  the  Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for 
Sverige,  edited  by  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Antiquary 
Royal  of  Sweden.  It  contains  two  papers.  The 
first,  which  is  an  important  one,  and  of  general 
interest  to  antiquaries,  is  by  Hr.  Rutger  Senander  : 
"  On  some  Archaeological  Discoveries  made  in  Boggy 
Ground."  The  second  paper,  by  Hr.  Axel  Kock,  is 
philological,  and  deals  with  the  "  Meaning  of  Certain 
[Swedish]  Words  and  Expressions."  The  part  can 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wahlstrom  and  Widstrand, 
of  Stockholm,  for  i  kr.  25  c.  (about  is.  6d).  It  is 
wholly  written  in  Swedish.  The  first  paper  is 
illustrated  with  eight  woodcuts  in  the  text. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
The  January  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  the  13th  ult.. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.— The  first 
paper  read  was  a  notice,  by  Mr.  A.  Hutcheson,  of  an 
early  inscribed  mural  monument,  and  of  an  unde- 
scribed  sculptured  stone,  preserved  in  the  parish  church 
of  Tealing.  The  mural  slab,  of  which  a  cast  has  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
possesses  the  exceptional  interest  of  being  the 
earliest  known  monument  bearing  an  inscription  in 
the  vernacular  5cots,  the  date  being  1380.  It  com- 
memorates a  certain  Master  Ingram  of  Kethenys, 
priest,  master  of  arts,  and  archdeacon  of  Dunkeld. 
His  name  appears  in  the  register  of  the  procurators  of 
the  English  nation  in  the  university  of  Paris,  along  with 
those  of  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  all  three  being 
pupils  of  Master  Walter  de  Wardlaw,  another  Scots- 
man, who  was  for  a  time  rector  of  the  university,  and 
subsequently  bishop  of  Glasgow.  The  other  stone  is 
a  fragment  of  a  Celtic  cross,  sculptured  with  key 
patterns  and  two  nondescript  animals.  Both  stones 
appear  to  have  been  brought  as  building  material 
from  the  site  of  the  old  church. — The  Rev.  R.  S. 
Mylne  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  traced  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Masters  of  Works  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland,  and  gave  the  writs  of  their  appointments 
from  1529  to  1758.  The  principal  Master  of  Works 
was  a  recognised  officer  of  the  king's  court  from  the 
time  of  James  V.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
eventually  the  office  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
merged  in  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  The 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
Masters  of  Works,  compiled  from  the  original  docu- 
ments,  which    in    most    cases    have   preserved   the 
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records  of  their  appointments. — Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  also  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  river  worship,  in  which  he  investigated  the  traces 
of  that  ancient  cult  that  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Scottish  folklore,  instancing  the  superstitions  relating 
to  the  finding  of  drowned  bodies  in  rivers,  the  water 
wraith,  and  the  water  kelpie,  in  some  of  which  the 
spirit  of  the  waters  was  supposed  to  appear  in  human 
shape,  while  in  others  it  assumed  other  forms,  notably 
those  of  the  horse  and  the  bull.  River  rhymes  em- 
bodying animistic  ideas,  such  as  those  of  the  "  Blood- 
thirsty Dee  "  and  the  ' '  Dowie  Dean,"  and  the  dialogue 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Till,  in  which  the  latter 
boasts  of  drowning  two  men  for  the  Tweed's  one, 
were  also  referred  to,  and  the  healing  as  well  as  the 
destroying  attributes  of  rivers  and  their  pools  com- 
mented on.  Mr.  Mackinlay  pointed  out,  that  such 
traces  of  fast  vanishing  superstitions  were  sufficient 
presumptions  of  the  former  prevalence  of  river  worship 
in  Scotland. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society  was  held  on 
December  17,  1895,  the  President  (Mr.  Edward 
Clodd)  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Hinuber,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eagleston,  and  Miss 
Eyre,  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Gomme  exhibited  two  cleft  ash  sticks  used  for 
the  cure  of  rupture,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Ling- 
wood  to  the  president  on  behalf  of  the  society — one 
from  Reedham  Market,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  other  from 
the  county  of  Somerset,  and  also  a  photograph  of  the 
split  ash  in  the  museum  at  Taunton. 

Mr.  Gomme  also  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Gomme  :  (i)  A  scalp  lock  ornament  of  silver  used  by 
the  Indians  for  fastening  the  scalp  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  (2)  A  "  sacramental  cake  "  from  the  parish  of 
Minnigiff,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  sent  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Gregor. 

Mr.  Nutt,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Eyre,  exhibited  a 
Burmese  necklace,  composed  of  small  figures  of 
Buddha. 

Miss  Samuel,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Magnus,  exhibited 
a  number  of  objects  from  Fiji,  including  a  stone  axe 
used  by  Fijians  before  the  discovery  of  the  island  by 
white  men,  a  kave,  a  model  of  a  native  hut,  a  native 
comb,  and  a  wooden  sleeping- stool. 

The  secretary,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Fulcher,  ex- 
hibited some  stones  used  as  charms  in  Norfolk,  and 
read  a  short  description  of  each. 

Mr.  Basil  Thomson  read  a  paper  on  "  Leprosy 
Stones  in  Fiji,"  by  Dr.  Corney.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  president  and  Messrs.  Nutt,  Gomme  and 
Higgens,  took  part. 

The  president  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  Professor 
Kuno  Meyer's  "  Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of  Febal,"  with 
Mr.  Nutt's  essay  on  the  "Celtic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth," 
presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Nutt. 

A  paper  "  On  the  Folk-lore  of  the  Isle  of  Lesbos," 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  was  afterwards  read  by  the 
president,  who  also  exhibited  an  ornament  of  plaited 
com  (the  first  ears  of  harvest),  illustrative  of  a  harvest 
custom  in  that  island.  This  was  sent  by  Mr.  Rouse 
for  the  museum.  Mr.  Rouse's  paper  was  followed  by 
a  short  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Nutt  and  Kirby 
took  part. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  held  on 
December  27,  two  donations  to  the  museum  were 
announced.  One  was  from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bell,  and 
is  a  stone  box,  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  he  has 
found  in  his  house  at  Woolsington.  It  is  of  about 
1400  A.D.,  and  represents  two  figures,  one  a  male,  the 
other  a  female,  clasped. 

The  other  gift  was  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Carr,  and  is  a 
fragment  of  a  pre-Conquest  Cross,  from  Tynemouth. 
Mr.  Carr  in  presenting  the  stone  contributed  a 
brief  account  of  its  character,  and  of  its  recent  dis- 
covery. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Carr's  account  of  the  stone  : 
"  For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been  em- 
ployed with  the  erection  of  some  new  brick  buildings 
at  Tynemouth  Castle.  In  connection  with  this  work 
a  deep  cutting  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing the  drains.  Whilst  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
a  few  carved  stones  of  interest  have  been  excavated  ; 
they  include  a  spandrel,  a  double-headed  capital, 
some  pieces  of  detached  shafts  of  Gothic  design,  and 
the  Saxon  stone.  The  site  where  the  latter  was 
found  may  be  described  as  in  front  of  the  south-west 
gateway  of  the  large  magazine  ;  this  point  is  due 
south  of  the  west  front  of  the  ruins.  The  position 
was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  workmen,  and  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Ingledew, 
to  show  the  position  on  a  map  he  has  prepared  for 
me.  On  looking  into  the  cutting  it  was  easy  to 
observe  that  it,  at  parts,  ran  through  stones  and  lime 
jumbled  together,  which  had  evidently  been  put  there 
to  raise  the  ground  level.  The  patterns  on  the  stone 
are  bold  and  beautiful ;  they  were  mostly  filled  up  by 
mortar  when  it  was  found,  from  which  it  was  evident 
it  had  been  built  into  some  church  or  monastic  build- 
ing. The  stone  being  carved  on  three  sides  shows 
it  has  formed  part  of  a  cross.  The  plain  moulding 
which  runs  up  the  edge  of  the  face  and  sides  remains 
partly  continued  round  the  bottom,  which  shows  the 
stone  has  belonged  to  the  shaft.  The  pattern  on  its 
face  consists  of  four  sets,  at  least,  of  double  interlacings 
between  plain  bands.  The  face  measures  \\\  inches 
across  the  top,  and  12  inches  across  the  bottom,  the 
sides  of  it  being  I2f  and  13I  inches.  From  these 
measurements  it  will  be  seen  the  shaft  tapered.  The 
pattern  on  the  sides  of  the  stone  is  formed  of  single 
interlacing,  and  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  on  the 
face.  These  sides  also  taper  and  measure,  top  8 
inches,  bottom  7^  inches,  sides  between  13  and  14 
inches.  I  think  the  finding  of  this  stone  at  Tyne- 
mouth has  an  especial  interest,  as  of  all  the  repeated 
exertions  to  establish  churches  there  in  Saxon  times 
only  one  or  two  stones  have  been  found,  and  this  one 
adds  to  an  evidence  which  antiquaries  cherish  more 
than  literary  testimony,  with  which  in  this  case  we  are 
fortunately  well  provided.  The  dates  of  the  Saxon 
churches  in  connection  with  one  of  which  the  cross 
would  be  erected  are,  firstly  in  626,  a  church  of  wood, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  King  Oswald.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  Ecgfrid.  It  was  again 
plundered  by  them  in  788,  792,  800,  86$,  and  partly 
rebuilt  again  and  destroyed  in  876  ;  finally  as  a  Saxon 
church  it  was  rebuilt  and  wasted  in  looi." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Maberley  Phillips,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  and  read  a  communication  on  two  seven- 
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teenth-century  letters  relating  to  Newcastle  :  (i.)  From 
the  king  (signed  by  Henry  Bennet)  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Newcastle,  dated  September  21,  1664; 
(ii.)  From  Clarendon  to  Sir  James  Clavering,  mayor 
of  Newcastle,  dated  September  17,  1664. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  number  for  1896  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 

AND   ARCH^OLOC-.ICAI.   SOCIETY'S   TRANSACTIONS  is 

well  advanced,  and  will  be  ready  for  issue  to  the 
members  in  April.  It  will  contain  several  important 
papers,  including  a  very  long  and  important  one  by 
Chancellor  Ferguson  on  "The  Collection  of  Local 
Chapbooks  in  the  Bibliotheca  Jacksoniana  in  TuUie 
House"  ;  a  report  by  Mr.  Haverfield,  F.S.A.,  on  the 
excavations  made  by  the  society  in  the  summer  of 
1895  on  the  Roman  Wall  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  viurus  caespiticitis,  men- 
tioned in  our  number  for  last  November.  This  will 
be  illustrated  with  elaborate  plans  and  sections  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  of  Newby  Grange,  near 
Carlisle.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  a  record- 
breaking  paper  by  Professor  Pelham,  F.S.A.,  "The 
Roman  Frontier  System,"  which  appears  in  this  forth- 
coming number  of  Transactions,  and,  to  most  people, 
willopen  out  a  long  vista  of  novel  but  well  substantiated 
views.  Other  papers  will  be  one  by  Mr.  W.  G 
CoUingwood,  entitled  "MS.  (seventeenth  century) 
Epistles  of  Early  Friends  "  ;  two  by  Dr.  Hamell  on 
"  Local  Heraldry,"  and  an  exhaustive  one  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  on  "  The  Parish  Registers  in 
Brampton  Deanery." 

^  ^  ^ 

The  society  has  not  yet  settled  upon  its  programme 
of  work  for  the  present  year.  A  part  will  certainly  be 
the  excavation  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  P\uness 
Abbey,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope. 
Over  ;^i6o  of  the  ;[f200  required  has  already  been 
contributed.  The  excavations  per  lineain  valli  in 
Cumberland  will  be  resumed  in  the  summer  with  a 
view  to  exploring  the  system  of  roads  connected  with 
the  Great  Barrier,  and  of  also  finding  further  traces  of 
the  tnurus  caespiticius.  A  project  is  on  foot  for  re- 
peating in  1896  the  pilgrimage  along  the  Roman  Wall 
from  sea  to  sea,  made  in  1886  under  Dr.  Bruce,  with 
Chancellor  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Blair  as  his  adjutants. 
The  executive  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Society  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  year  the 
pilgrimage  should  commence  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  Barrier,  and  not,  as  in  1886,  at  the  east.  The 
pilgrimage  may  possibly  become  a  decennial  perform- 
ance, and  it  would  be  only  reasonable  that  it  should 
start  alternately  from  each  end. 

^*  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society 
OF  THE  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and 
Oakham  was  held  on  December  9,  1895,  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bart.,  presiding.     There  was  a  good  attend 
ance  of  members.     Mr.   C.  A.  Markham,   the  hon 
secretary,   presented   and   read  the   Annual  Report 
This  showed  that  the  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condi 
tion,  having  only  lost  six  members  during  the  year 
and   having    elected    twenty  -  seven    new    members 
The  Rev.  E.  L.  Tuson,  the  hon.  treasurer,  then  read 
the    treasurer's    report.      This   also   showed  a  con- 


siderable improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Markham  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Northamptonshire."  The 
crosses  were  illustrated  by  drawings  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden  and  Mr.  Markham,  and  by  engravings  lent  by 
Mr.  S.  Beattie.  In  Northamptonshire  there  are  about 
a  dozen  fragments  of  pre-Conquest  crosses,  some  of 
them  covered  with  unusual  designs.  The  county  also 
possesses  two  of  the  three  remaining  Eleanor  crosses 
erected  by  Edward  to  the  memory  of  his  Queen. 
That  at  Geddington  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
restorer.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  twenty-one 
churchyard  crosses,  twenty  market  crosses,  and  six 
roadside  crosses  still  existing  in  the  county.  Most 
of  these  structures  are  very  simple  and  fragmentary, 
but  many  possess  considerable  beauty  and  interest. 


lRet)ietos  ano  I15otice0 
of  iQeto  T5ooks. 

{Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  ahvays  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers. '\ 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
AND  Dalmatia.  By  Robert  Munro.  Cloth, 
8vo. ,  pp.  XX,  395.  Edinburgh  :  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons.  Price  I2S.  6d.  net. 
This  book  pleases  us  very  much.  If  we  were  asked 
for  an  example  of  how  archaeology  might  be  reason- 
ably presented,  in  a  popular  manner,  without  injury  to 
the  scientific  side  of  the  subject,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  point  to  Dr.  Munro's  book,  as  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Those  who  only 
know  Dr.  Munro,  as  a  scientific  writer  of  solid,  and 
rather  stiff  material  on  lake-dwellings  and  prehistoric 
archaeology,  will  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the  varied 
elements  of  interest  in  this  work.  It  had  its  origin 
in  an  invitation,  which  Dr.  Munro  accepted,  to  attend 
an  archceological  congress  at  Sarajevo  during  the 
summer  of  1894.  "The  raison  d'Hre  of  the  book 
is,"  the  author  states  in  the  Preface,  "  to  give  an 
abbreviated  account  of  the  attractions — scenic,  social, 
and  scientific — of  a  portion  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
which,  till  lately,  was  almost  inaccessible  and  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Western  Europe."  Perhaps, 
there  may  be  a  few  stray  antiquaries,  who  will  com- 
plain that  the  book  is  not  all  stern  archeology  from 
title-page  to  finish.  There  may  be,  too,  an  even 
larger  number  of  the  public,  who  will  skip  the  archae- 
ology as  dry.  A  far  larger  number,  however,  including 
most  antiquaries,  will  pass,  we  feel  pretty  confident,  a 
very  favourable  verdict  on  the  book.  In  it,  we  learn 
for  the  first  time,  a  great  deal  about  the  country 
and  its  present  inhabitants.  This,  too,  from  the 
pen  of  a  thoughtful  observer,  who  also  gives  a 
clear  and  scientific  account  of  certain  notable  pre- 
historic antiquities.  It  was  to  confer  as  to  the 
latter,  that  the  congress  was  summoned  by  the  local 
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government.  They  are  :  (i)  A  great  neolithic  station 
at  Butmir  ;  (2)  a  fortified  camp  and  hut-dwellings  at 
Sobunar ;  (3)  the  cemeteries  and  burgwdlle  dis- 
tributed over  the  high  plateau  of  Glasinac  ;   (4)  the 


the  reasons  for  arriving  at  it.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  him,  at  Butmir,  taking  a  distinct  line  of  his 
own,  and  loyally  supporting  his  old  friends  the 
lake  dwellers  in  a  claim  to  have  been  the  original 


prehistorico-Romano  necropolis  at  Jezerine.  For  an 
account  of  each  of  these,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Munro's  pages,  where  he  gives  the  different 
theories  propounded  as  to  them,  and  when  he  differs 
from  his  colleagues,  his  own  opinion,  together  with 


settlers  there.  A:,  ui.ly  -  ^•.i^.^.i  ot  the  ground 
at  Butmir  had  been  explored  at  the  time  of  the 
congress,  it  seems  premature  to  be  very  decided 
as  to  some  of  its  peculiarities.  That  it  was  the  work 
of  neolithic  man  there  seems  no  dispute  ;  but  whence 
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BRONZE  WAGGON,   6  INCHES   HIGH,    FOUND   IN    1880. 


the  people  came  who  settled  there,  or  what  was  the 
exact  nature  of  their  habitations,  does  not  seem  so 
clear,  and  the  members  of  the  congress  came  to  no 
unanimous  decision  on  these  points.  The  burgwdlfe 
in  the  Glasinac  district  Dr.  Munro  compares  to  the 
hill-forts  of  Scotland.  About  thirty  of  them  have 
been  noted,  but,  as  Dr.  Munro  finds  it  impossible  to 
attempt  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  remark- 
able assortment  of  relics  collected  from  these  tumuli, 
all  we  can  do  is,  in  this  case  also,  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Munro's  book,  where  he  will  find 
a  general  account  of  these  objects,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  illustrations  of  typical  and  notable  examples. 
Many  of  the  objects  found  in  these  hill-forts  are  of  a 
very  remarkable  character  as,  indeed,  a  bronze  waggon 
in  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  6  inches  in  height,  which 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1880,  itself  testifies. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  for 
the  use  of  the  accompanying  illustration  of  this  notable 
object.  In  regard  to  them,  more  than  at  Butmir,  the 
members  of  the  congress  differed,  and,  indeed,  well 
they  might. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  Dr.  Munro  turns  to 
other  subjects,  including  early  Christian  remains,  and 
he  makes  some  interesting  comparisons  of  the  inter- 
laced work  of  Dalmatia  and  the  north  of  Italy,  with 
that  of  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  an 
account  of  the  Bogomile  gravestones,  which  are,  we 
think,  very  little  known  in  England.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  (for  the  use  of  which  we  are  also 
indebted  to  the  publishers),  will  show  what  strange 
things  they  are,  and  how  peculiar  a  feature  of  the 
landscape  they  must  be  in  those  parts  where  they 
exist.  Who,  and  what  the  Bogomiles  were,  is  not 
very  clear.  Dr.  Munro  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bogomile  was  a  sort  of  Protestant  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, an  opinion,  which  we  must  confess,  that  we  do 
not  share  with  him. 

The  book  is,  as  the  reader  may  judge  from  what 
we  have  said,  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 


It  is  both  a  pleasant  book  of  travel  in  a  country  little 
known  to  Englishmen,  and  it  also  introduces  the 
antiquary  to  some  very  important  archreological 
objects  and  discoveries.  We  ought  not  to  omit  to 
say,  that  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  a  number  of 
admirable  photographs  of  the  country  and  the  anti- 
quities, besides  several  engravings  as  well.  If  there 
is  a  complaint  to  be  made,  it  is  that  there  is  no  map — 
only  two  or  three  small  sketch  plans. 

*         *         * 
An  Architectural  Account  of  the  Churches 

OF  Shropshire.    By  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A. 

Part  II.,  The  Hundred  of  Munslow.    Wellington: 

Hobson  and  Co.  Price  los.  6d. 
W^e  spoke  favourably  of  the  first  part  of  this  work 
when  it  appeared,  and  we  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time  a  few  weak  points,  which  were  to  be  detected 
here  and  there.  The  friendly  criticisms  of  other 
archcEological  publications  were  much  to  the  same 
effect.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cranage  has 
not  been  above  listening  to  what  was  said ;  and  of 
this  second  part  of  his  work,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  almost  unstinted  praise.  The 
hundred  of  Munslow  includes  within  its  borders, 
several  churches  with  features  of  more  than  common 
interest.  Of  these  the  following  (which  are  illus- 
trated) may  be  named :  Ashford  Carbonel,  with  two 
deeply  splayed  Norman  lights  and  above  them  a 
pointed  oval  window  like  the  vesica  piscis,  in  the  east 
wall— a  most  interesting  arrangement;  Bromfield, 
with  its  remarkable  painted  chancel-ceiling  of  1672  ; 
Easthope,  with  an  hourglass  of  1662  attached  to  the 
pulpit ;  St.  Lawrence  Ludlow,  one  of  the  stateliest  of 
our  midland  churches,  and  to  which  Mr.  Cranage 
necessarily  devotes  several  pages,  and  of  which  a 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  are  given  ;  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  (or  the  Round  Church),  Ludlow,  one  of 
the  five  round  churches  of  England  ;  Munslow,  with 
some  early  features,  old  glass,  a  fine  "Flanders  kist," 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  charming  wooden  porch  of 
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the  fourteenth  century  ;  Staunton  Lacey,  with  much 
pre-Conquest  work  ;  and  Stokesay,  with  a  fine  ceiled 
pew.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  more  notable 
buildings  and  objects  dealt  with  in  this  part,  of 
what  promises  to  be,  a  valuable  addition  to  existing 
books  on  English  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Thirty 
churches  are  included  in  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  of 
which  thirteen  full-page  plates,  three  ground-plans, 
besides  a  number  of  illustrations  in  the  letter-press, 
are  given. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  that  Mr.  Cranage  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  profit  by  the  criticisms  passed  on 
the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  photographs  specially  taken  by  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Harding,  ex-President  of  the  Shropshire  Camera 
Club,  deserve  their  share  of  praise. 

*  *  * 
English  Minstrelsie.  Edited  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Vol.  iii.  Cloth,  4to.,  pp.  xxxiv,  115. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.  Price  los. 
net. 
We  have  already  explained  the  scope  and  character- 
istics of  this  work  in  the  notices  of  the  two  previous 
volumes,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than 
that  the  third  volume  fully  maintains  the  excellent 
features  of  its  two  predecessors.  It  will  suffice,  there- 
fore, if  we  briefly  indicate  its  contents.  It  opens  with 
a  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  English  Opera," 
which  contains  portraits  of  Purcell,  Carey,  and  others, 
besides  facsimiles  of  their  musical  scoring.  This 
sketch,  which  is  unsigned,  but  which  we  take  to  be 
by  the  editor,  occupies  some  twenty- four  pages,  and 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  well  done.  It  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  "  Notes  "  to  the  songs  contained  in 
the  volume.  These  do  not  include  quite  so  large  a 
number  of  old  songs  as  the  two  preceding  volumes, 
but  among  the  songs  included,  there  are  many  old 
favourites,  of  a  fair  and  respectable  age.  We  may 
mention,  "  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,"  the 
music  of  which  is  by  Haydn  ;  "  The  gallant  poacher," 
a  widely-known  and  popular  folk-song  ;  "  Love  in 
thine  eyes  for  ever  plays,"  by  William  Jackson  ; 
"  Hey  ho,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  and  others. 

Yielding  to  a  criticism,  which  it  seems  has  been 
passed  in  certain  quarters  on  the  work,  that  its  con- 
tents are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  the 
publishers  announce  that  they  intend  to  issue,  in 
vol.  viii.,  a  full  chronological  index,  in  addition  to 
an  alphabetical  index.  They  also  add,  "  We  would 
point  out  that  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
adopted  with  a  view  to  give  in  each  volume  a  suitable 
variety,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  representative 
selection,  so  that  the  book  might  be  useful  if  carried 
into  a  neighbour's  drawing-room,  and  the  form — viz., 
light,  portable  volumes,  bold  engraving,  etc. — is  a 
further  carrying  out  of  this  object." 

We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  objection 
which  has  been  raised,  because  the  contents  are  not 
arranged  according  to  date,  is  a  little  far  fetched.  Of 
course,  a  good  deal  can  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an 
arrangement,  but  we  think  the  arrangement  which 
has  been  adopted  is  really  the  better  one,  and  a 
chronological  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  ought  to 
suffice  in  this  respect.  The  printing,  and  general  get- 
up  of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The    Elements   of    Plainsong.      Cloth,    8vo., 

pp.  91  {and  29  pages  of  music). 
The  Sarum    Gradual.     A  Dissertation,  etc.     By 

W.  Howard  Frere.     Cloth,  large   4to.,  pp.   102. 

London  :  Bernard  Quaritch  (for  the  Plainsong 

and  Mediaeval  Music  Society). 
By  the  two  societies  which  have  been  founded 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society,  and  its  slightly  older  handmaid,  the  Plainsong 
and  Mediaeval  Music  Society,  much  excellent  work 
has  already  been  done.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  commend  the  publications  of  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  but  those  of  the  Plainsong  Society 
have  not,  quite  so  frequently,  come  under  our  closer 
observation.  Both  societies  are  primarily,  in  their 
inception,  allied  to  the  Church  of  England,  though 
the  work  of  both  has,  in  practice,  a  much  wider  range. 
Of  the  publications  of  the  two  societies,  those  of  the 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society  have,  hitherto,  been  (with 
one  exception)  less  definitely  Anglican,  than  those  of 
the  sister  society. 

Of  the  two  books  now  before  us  issued  by  the 
Plainsong  Society,  the  smaller  publication,  on  The 
Elements  of  Plainsong,  is  almost  wholly  Anglican. 
It  comprises  a  series  of  nine  papers  or  lectures  on 
plainsong,  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Abdy-Williams,  the 
Rev,  W.  Howard  Frere,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Palmer. 
They  are  almost  solely  relevant  to  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  thus  scarcely 
suited  for  detailed-  notice,  in  a  general  magazine 
like  the  Antiquary.  The  names  of  the  authors 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee,  thatjhe  contents  of  the 
book  have  been  dealt  with  by  competent  hands.  We 
should  say  that  few  more  useful  books  could  be  found 
for  careful  consideration  and  study,  in  those  Anglican 
churches  where  Gregorian  music  is  in  use,  than  this 
book.  Some  of  Mr.  Palmer's  remarks  on  the  singing 
of  the  Psalms  seem  to  us  remarkably  apt,  and  very 
much  to  the  point. 

The  larger  of  the  books  is  of  a  general  character. 
It  was  originally  prepared  as  introductory  to  the 
facsimile  of  the  Saritm  Gradual,  which  was,  however, 
issued  separately,  and  which  is  now  out  of  print.  Mr. 
Frere  modestly  states  that  the  book  is  only  the  first- 
fruits  of  a  study  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Gradual. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  dissertation  on  the  development  of  the  Sarum 
Gradual,  from  the  Gregorian  Antiphonale  Missarum. 
The  second  part  contains  Critical  Notes  on  the  Music 
of  the  Sarum  Gradual,  with  special  reference  to  the 
facsimile  of  four  pages  from  four  copies  of  the  Sarum 
Gradual,  which  are  given  in  the  book.  The  third  and 
last  part  of  the  book  contains  a  Historical  Index  to 
the  Contents  of  the  Antiphonale  Missarum,  in  general. 
Few  persons  know  more  about  the  origin  of  certain 
of  the  ancient  liturgical  books  of  the  Church  than  Mr. 
Frere  does,  and  few  are  so  competent  to  speak  with 
authority  regarding  them.  This  work,  even  though 
Mr.  Frere  regards  it  as  preliminary,  contains  not  only 
much  that  will  be  new  to  most  persons,  but  the  care- 
fully prepared  index,  which  forms  the  third  part,  is  of 
much  interest  and  value.  We  ought  to  add  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  excellent  character  of  the  plates.  A 
society  which  issues  such  good  scholarly  work,  deserves 
the  hearty  support  of  all  those  who  are  interested, 
either  from  necessity  or  choice,  in  ecclesiastical  music. 
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It  ought  not  to  have  to  look,  as  we  fear  it  has,  to 
liturgical  students  mainly,  for  the  chief  support  it  re- 
ceives. 

VP  w  v 
In  Search  of  Gravestones  Old  and  Curious. 
By  W.  T.  Vincent.  Cloth,  demy  8vo.  (with 
I02  illustrations),  pp.  xii,  114.  London: 
Mitchell  and  Hughes.  Price  63. 
The  saying  that  "  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view  "  receives  exemplification  in  a  study  of  this 
book.  Not  that  we  mean  in  the  least  degree  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Vincent  is  to  blame  for  it,  but  when 
we  contrast  the  monumental  devices  figured  in  this 
book  with  those  of  higher  antiquity,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ugly  and  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, gruesome  characters  of  these  tombstones. 
The  older  effigies,  whether  sculptured  in  stone  or  en- 
graved in  brass,  seldom  call  forth  any  sentiments 
other  than  those  of  admiration  and  appreciation. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  true,  but  very  rarely,  a 
"cadaver  "or  a  "shroud  brass"  ismet  with  to  jar  upon 
the  finer  senses.  Otherwise,  the  older  memorials  of 
the  dead  have  nothing  offensive  about  them,  and  are, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  charming  works  of  art.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  with  most  of  the  newer  devices  of 
the  tombstones,  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  book. 
They  are,  in,  many  instances,  distinctly  nauseous  and 
repulsive,  and  their  study  is  hardly  a  more  cheerful 
employment  than  that  of  funeral  paraphernalia,  or  even 
of  coffins  themselves  could  be.  Yet  the  book  treats 
of  a  subject  of  very  considerable  interest,  and 
if  not  exactly  a  lively  or  cheerful  study,  it  is  one 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  so  entirely  neglected  as 
it  has  been.  Mr.  Vincent  has  opened  a  new  field  for 
investigation,  and  now  that  he  has  shown  the  way, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  others  to  follow  him, 
in  spite  of  the  gloomy  character  of  the  subject.  He 
very  truly  observes  in  the  Preface,  "  Books  about 
Tombs  there  are  many,  and  volumes  of  Epitaphs  by 
the  hundred  ;  but  of  the  Common  Gravestones — the 
quaint  and  curious,  often  grotesque,  headstones  of  the 
churchyard — there  is  no  record.  These  gravestones 
belong  to  the  past,  and  are  hastening  to  decay.  In 
one  or  two  centuries  none  will  survive,  unless  they  be 
in  museums.  To  preserve  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  some  which  remain  seems  a  duty."  The  book  is 
divided  into  fourteen  chapters  as  follows  :  (i)  Old 
Gravestones ;  (2)  The  Evolution  of  Gravestones ; 
(3)  Professional  Gravestones ;  (4)  Artistic  Gravestones  ; 
(5)  A  Typical  Tramp  in  Kent ;  (6)  More  Typical 
Tramps ;  (7)  Earlier  Gravestones ;  (8)  Reform 
among  the  Gravestones  ;  (9)  Preserving  the  Grave- 
stones; (10,  II,  and  12)  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Foreign 
Gravestones  respectively;  (13)  Very  Old  Grave- 
stones; (14)  The  Regulation  of  Gravestones.  These 
titles  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  criticise  certain  statements  in 
the  book  itself,  but  in  a  pioneer  work  of  the 
kind  this  would  be  scarcely  fair.  One  omission  we 
must  note,  and  that  is  that  no  armorial  headstones 
are  given.  Several  headstones  of  this  kind  show 
much  excellence  of  design  and  execution,  and  to  some 
extent  rescue  the  headstone  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  from  the  charge  of  being  wholly  inartistic.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  entire  back  of 
the  headstones  beautifully  carved,   with  a  shield  of 


arms,  crest,  and  mantling.  Examples  of  this  type 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  Among  the  more 
curious  devices  figured  in  the  book,  may  be  noted  a 
stone  at  Woolwich,  where  a  hand  coming  from  above, 
is  depicted  in  the  act  of  placing  an  extinguisher  on  a 
tall  candle  in  a  candlestick.  At  Shorne,  and  elsewhere, 
are  representations  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  At 
Bermondsey  there  is  a  curiously  ignorant  adaptation 
of  the  Manus  Dei,  which  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
pointer  to  the  inscription  below  !  What  strikes  the 
reader  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  interesting 
book,  is  that  there  is  not  a  single  Christian  emblem  to 
be  found,  unless,  indeed,  chubby  little  cherubs  are 
specially  Christian.  It  is  only  in  the  Irish  and, 
presumably,  Roman  Catholic  tombstones,  that  the 
cross  is  to  be  seen,  and  even  there  it  is  quite  a 
subsidiary  ornament.  As  for  all  the  rest,  the  emblems 
are  wholly  pagan,  and  might  more  reasonably  have 
come  from  a  heathen  land,  than  from  a  country  whose 
people  have  openly  professed  the  Christian  faith  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Vincent 
on  having  drawn  attention  to  a  neglected  subject. 


^J)ort  Jf3ote0   anD 
CorresponDence. 

THE  GLASS   FORMERLY   IN   THE   EA.ST 
WINDOW  OF  ST.  KATHERINE  CREE. 

In  the  notes  on  the  church  of  St.  Katherine  Cree, 
contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  to  the  December 
number  of  the  Antiquary,  it  is  stated  that  the  lower 
panels  of  the  east  window  formerly  showed  the  arms 
of  George  I.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  when,  and 
in  what  circumstances,  these  arms  were  placed  in  that 
position  ? 

I  ask,  because  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  first  instance  the  arms  of  the  East  India  Company 
occupied  this  post  of  honour.  An  entry  in  the  last- 
issued  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  East  Indies,  shows 
that  on  November  26,  1630,  in  response  to  a  petition 
from  the  parishioners,  the  Company  gave  100  marks 
"for  glazing  the  east  window  of  the  church  ;  which 
was  thankfully  accepted,  with  promise  that  the  Arms 
of  the  Company  shall  be  set  up  in  the  window  for  a 
memorial  of  their  love  to  so  religious  a  work." 

I  should  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  would  assist  me 
in  finding  out  whether  this  promise  was  duly  kept  ; 
and,  if  so,  in  what  circumstances  the  arms  were  re- 
moved from  the  window. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  an  official  pew  at  St.  Katherine  Cree,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  really  was  so. 

William  Foster. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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MARCH,  1896. 


jff^otes  of  tf)e  ^ontf). 

The  past  few  weeks  have  not  been  very 
fruitful  in  the  matter  of  discoveries,  or  of 
archcBological  events  of  any  very  special  im- 
portance. We  have,  therefore,  less  to  record 
in  these  Notes  than  usual.  This  must  not 
be  taken  as  implying  that  there  has  been  any 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  antiquaries.  Indeed, 
a  quiet  time  often  means  a  period  of  sub- 
stantial progress.  There  has  been  a  little 
danger,  of  late,  that  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  somewhat  startling  discoveries  that 
have  been  accidentally  made,  there  has  not 
been  so  much  time  devoted  to  the  working 
out  of  different  proolems  as  was  desirable. 
A  temporary  lull,  therefore,  is  not  altogether 
to  be  regretted. 

^  ^  ^ 
While  digging  in  a  field,  recently  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  town  from  which 
his  title  is  taken,  three  male  skeletons  in  fine 
preservation  were  found,  the  largest  measuring 
6  feet  4  inches  in  length.  With  them  were 
found  the  vertebrae  of  an  animal  and  a  skull 
having  the  appearance  of  a  boar's  head. 
Lying  near  the  skeletons  was  a  much-rusted 
sword  4  feet  in  length,  with  long  iron  handle 
adapted  for  a  double-handed  grip.  The 
sword,  several  spear-heads,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  which  were  also  discovered,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Saxon,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
Saxon  burying-place  has  been  dug  into. 
Further  investigation  is,  we  understand,  in 
progress. 

^         ^         ^ 
The  proposal  to  destroy  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  has  evoked    so    strong  an 
opposition  in  the  city,  that  we  have  good 
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hope  that  the  project  will  be  abandoned.  An 
influential  meeting  to  protest  against  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  was  held  during 
January,  the  Lord  Mayor  being  in  the  chair, 
and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  among  the  speakers. 
Antiquaries  approach  the  matter  from  what  is, 
possibly,  not  the  strongest  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  a  utilitarian  age  like  the  present.  We 
have  always  felt  astonished,  however,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  should  be  so  short- 
sighted in  the  matter,  and  instead  of  pulling 
down  church  after  church,  should  not  en- 
deavour to  make  them  of  use.  If  the  Church 
of  England  has  no  further  use  for  the  build- 
ings, the  Legislature  should  step  in,  and  hand 
them  over  to  other  religious  organizations, 
who  would  know  how  to  use  them.  The  day 
will  very  probably  come,  when  the  Church  of 
England  will  have  to  deplore  the  mistake  it 
has  made.  We  were  glad  to  see  that  this 
point  was  strongly  emphasized  at  the  meeting. 
If  the  proposal  to  demolish  a  prominent  city 
church,  such  as  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  better,  and  stronger  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  public,  against  this  con- 
stant demohtion  of  first  one  city  church  and 
then  another,  the  proposal  will  have  done 
good.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  will  have 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  this  respect.  The 
demolition  of  the  Rolls  Chapel  (for  such  it 
must  be  taken  to  be),  we  hope  to  deal  with 
more  at  length  next  month. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Mentz  Psalter,  included  in  one  of  Mr. 
Quaritch's  recent  catalogues,  and  to  which 
we  drew  attention  in  the  Antiquary  for  De- 
cember, has,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  been  ac- 
quired by  the  British  Museum.  The  Museum 
has,  we  are  informed,  also  recently  obtained 
the  original  manuscript  music  of  a  large 
number  of  Sebastian  Bach's  Organ  Fugues. 
From  a  notice  in  some  of  the  French  papers, 
it  would  seem  that  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  are  rather  sore  that  the 
Mentz  psalter  should  have  found  its  final 
resting-place  in  the  British  Museum.  As 
the  letter  n  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of 
"  Mentz  "  in  the  French  journals,  (thus 
changing  the  name  to  Metz),  they  appear  to 
think  that  the  British  nation  has  acquired 
what  they  reckon  as  a  French  book,  counting 
Metz,  of  course,  a  French  and  not  a  German 
city. 
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A  particularly  barbarous  piece  of  work  is  re- 
ported from  France,  where,  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  son  of  an  archaeologist "  has  brought 
the  Dolmen  de  Kerhan  from  Locmariaquer, 
in  Brittany,  and  has  re-erected  it  over  the 
grave  of  his  father  at  Paris.  The  dolmen 
was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  scheduled 
list  of  "  monuments  historiques,"  and  it  was, 
therefore,  possible  to  demolish  it  with  im- 
punity. The  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stood  sold  it,  and  the  purchaser  removed  it 
in  a  waggon,  drawn  by  eighteen  horses,  to  the 
nearest  railway-station,  from  which  it  was 
despatched,  by  train,  to  Paris.  It  was  com- 
posed of  fourteen  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
has  been,  according  to  the  newspaper  account, 
"accurately  reconstructed  "  over  the  grave  of 
the  deceased  "  archaeologist,"  whoever  he 
may  have  been.  A  sillier  piece  of  vulgarity 
has  seldom  been  perpetrated.  We  hope  that 
this  untoward  oversight,  will  lead  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques  "  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 
With  the  power  they  possess,  such  an  occur- 
rence ought  to  have  been  impossible. 

^  ^  «$» 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  which  was  recently 
held  at  Leeds,  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson,  F.S.A., 
formally  resigned  the  post  of  honorary  secre- 
tary, which  he  has  held  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliff  Hall, 
near  Northallerton,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Brown  also  succeeds 
Mr.  Tomlinson  as  editor  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archceological  Journal^  a  post  for  which  he  is 
peculiarly  suited.  We  are  sorry  to  note  a 
slight  falling  off  m  the  membership  of  the 
society,  and  also,  that  while  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  society  in  general  is  very  satis- 
factory, the  Record  Series  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition. 

•in?  "ili?  "J? 
The  difficulty  under  which  the  society  has 
hitherto  laboured  has  been  that,  originating  as 
theHuddersfield  Archaeological  Society,  ithas, 
throughout  its  career,  been  mainly  supported 
in  the  West  Riding,  from  which  it  draws 
three-fourths  of  its  members.  Now  that  the 
secretary  has  been  elected  from  the  "out- 
landers,"  we  may  hope  for  a  gradual  change 
in  this  respect.  The  society  has  been  much 
weakened  by  the  smaller  local  societies  which 


have  been  started  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  in 
the  East  Riding,  while  the  North  Riding 
Record  Society  and  the  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society  have  also  tended  to  injure 
the  central  body.  This  is  to  be  greatly  re- 
gretted, and  it  would  be  well,  if  some  scheme 
for  the  amalgamation  of  these  separate  in- 
stitutions, could  be  carried  into  effect. 
Union  is  strength  in  archaeological  work  as 
in  all  other  things,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
more  widely  recognised,  the  better.  The 
separate  existence,  in  the  country  at  large,  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  is  another  similar  mis- 
fortune, which  ought  to  be  remedied  by  a 
combination  of  forces  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  attempt  to  fuse 
these  two  bodies,  which  was  made  a  few 
years  ago,  should  not  be  renewed. 

rjp  cj.  ^ 

Ten  years,  or  so,  ago  the  good  people  of  Ripon 
caused  no  little  innocent  amusement  by  cele- 
brating, what  they  were  pleased  to  say,  that 
they  believed  to  be  the  one  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  their  existence  as  a  borough. 
This  pleasing  illusion  was  not  without  its 
redeeming  features,  as  it  led,  among  other 
matters,  to  the  publication  of  a  work  of  some 
substantial  merit  on  th^  history  of  the  town. 
So  pleased  do  some  of  the  Ripon  folk  appear 
to  be  with  the  success  of  their  "  millenary 
celebration,"  as  they  called  it,  that  they  are 
proposing  to  repeat  it  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  This  is  a  little  too  funny.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  freak  played  by  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Yucca  plant,  which  is  supposed 
to  flower  every  hundred  years,  and  no  oftener. 
The  plant  in  question  shot  up  a  good  head  of 
flowers,  and  great  was  the  interest  felt  in  the 
neighbourhood,  large  numbers  of  people 
coming  to  see  the  marvel.  The  fact  that  it 
had  flowered,  together  with  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  was  even  recorded  in  the  parish 
register.  So  well  satisfied  did  the  plant 
appear  to  be  with  the  interest  it  had  ex- 
cited, that  four  years  later,  it  again  put  forth 
a  fine  head  of  flowers.  It  felt  it  could  not 
wait  another  hundred  years,  and  in  a  similar 
spirit,  the  city  of  Ripon  finds  a  thousand 
years  rather  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for 
its  next  festival.  So,  with  a  little  pardon- 
able impatience,  it  proposes  to  reduce  the 
interval  of  a  thousand  years  by  nine  hundred 
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and  ninety,  and  to  anticipate  its  second  "  mil- 
lenary "  by  that  amount  of  time. 

'k  4(?  ^ 
Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  F.S.A.,  who  has  acted 
as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Henry  Bradshaw 
Society  since  its  foundation  five  years  ago, 
has  resigned  that  post,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Wilson  has  taken  his  place.  The  existence 
of  the  society  is  really  due  to  the  initiative 
which  Dr.  Legg  took,  and  in  retiring  from  the 
work  of  honorary  secretary,  he  may  well  feel 
satisfied  with  the  position  which  the  society  has 
already  taken  in  the  literary  world.  There  was 
just  a  danger,  in  starting,  that  such  a  society 
might  fall  into  a  narrow  ecclesiastical  groove, 
and  merely  serve  the  requirements  of  a  few 
persons,  comparatively  speaking,  who  form 
a  small  section  of  the  community,  and  that, 
perhaps,  not  the  most  scholarly  of  all.  It  has 
been  greatly  due  to  Dr.  Legg's  care  and  fore- 
sight, at  the  start,  that  this  danger  was  avoided. 
We  note,  with  pleasure,  that  the  society  has 
secured  the  offices  of  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son, K.C.B.,  F.S.A.,  as  editor  of  Abbot 
Ware's  Consuetudinary  of  Westminster,  which 
is  one  of  the  volumes  announced  as  being 
already  in  the  press. 

'h       "^       ^ 

The  following  works  are  also  stated  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society  to  be  in  the 
press,  viz.  :  (i)  The  Missal  of  Robert  of 
fumieges,  Bishop  of  London,  1044- 1051,  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  105 1.  This 
is  being  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wil- 
son, from  the  manuscript  in  the  PubUc 
Library  at  Rouen  ;  (2)  the  third  portion  of 
the  Westminster  Missal,  edited  by  Dr.  Legg ; 
(3)  the  Irish  Liber  Hyjnnorutn,  edited  from 
the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, Dublin,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard 
and  Dr.  R.  Atkinson  ;  (4)  the  Hereford  Bre- 
viary, edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Howard  Frere  ; 
and  (5)  the  Westminster  Consuetudinary,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  in  process 
of  being  edited  by  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson. 
These  five  works  are  all  actually  in  the  press. 
We  have  made  no  mention  of  several  others, 
which  are  stated,  in  the  Report,  to  be  in  pre- 
paration only. 

4?         ^         ^ 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  disparagement 
of  the  new  issue  of  bronze  coins.     It  is  hardly 


the  part  of  the  Antiquary  to  notice  such  a 
question,  as  the  practicaljnconvenience  of  the 
new  farthing  bearing  the  same  obverse  as  the 
sovereign.  The  inconvenience  is,  no  doubt, 
a  very  real  one,  but  it  is  more  suited  for  dis- 
cussion and  complaint  elsewhere.  We  allude 
to  the  new  coins,  however,  in  order  to  correct 
a  misstatement  which  seems  to  have  been 
freely  made,  without  receiving  any  contradic- 
tion, that  the  emblematical  figure  of  Britannia 
on  the  reverse  of  the  penny,  halfpenny,  and 
farthing,  originated  in  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
Charles  II.  This  was  not  the  case,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  what  the  late  Mr. 
Montagu  says  concerning  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  thoroughly  satisfactory  device  appear- 
ing on  any  English  coin  at  the  present  day. 
Speaking  of  the  copper  coinage  of  Charles  II., 
he  remarks  that :  "  I'he  figure  of  Britannia 
first  occurs  on  this  issue  of  copper  coins  [that 
of  1672],  and  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  a 
similar  figure  in  almost  the  same  position  on 
some  Roman  pieces ;  notably  on  those  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  well- 
known  medallion  of  Commodus.  The  por- 
trait has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
beautiful  Frances  Stewart,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  but  this  figure  was  apparently 
adopted  on  coins  of  this  monarch  before  that 
lady  was  taken  into  his  favour,  nor  does  it 
resemble  her."  {The  Copper,  Tin,  and  Bronze 
Coinage,  etc.,  of  England,  by  H.  Montagu,  p. 
24.)  It  would  be  a  very  great  pity,  in  our 
opinion,  were  the  time-honoured  figure  of 
Britannia  to  be  banished  from  our  coins, 
merely  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  merry 
monarch's  lady  friends.  As,  moreover,  this 
supposition  is  erroneous,  it  seems  to  be  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Antiquary  to  call  attention 
to  its  mythical  character.  Even  if  it  were 
true,  the  usage  of  a  couple  of  centuries  might, 
we  think,  be  accepted  as  sufficiently  removing 
any  objection,  legitimately  felt,  at  the  time 
that  the  figure  was  first  placed  on  the  coins. 

•jj?  ^  ^ 
A  somewhat  notable  discovery  is  reported 
from  Skipton  Castle,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dawson  was  recently  looking  through  some 
of  the  old  family  papers  at  the  Castle,  when 
he  picked  up  two  soiled  leaves  of  parchment, 
which  were  serving  as  the  cover  of  an  old 
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rent-roll.  Both  sides  of  the  parchment  were 
inscribed  with  verse,  and  on  the  first  page 
there  was  an  illuminated  initial.  A  transcrip- 
tion of  the  verse  revealed  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  "  Franklin's  Tale  "  from  Chaucer.  There 
are  about  130  lines,  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
had  formed  part  of  a  manuscript  of  Chaucer's 
poems,  or  at  least  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales." 
The  manuscript  has  been  submitted  to  Pro- 
fessor Skeat,  who  declares  it  to  be  a  late 
fifteenth-century  copy,  (about  1480?)  of  a  very 
good  type  of  text,  resembling  the  Ellesmere 
manuscript.  The  following  four  lines  are 
copied  from  the  manuscript : 

Lerneth  to  suffre  or  els  so  mot  I  gon 
Ye  shall  it  lerne  whether  so  ye  woU  or  non 
ffor  in  thys  world  certeyn  there  no  wight  ys 
Thet  he  ne  doth  or  seyth  som  tyme  amys. 

From  Shrewsbury  we  hear  that  the  Calendar 
of  the  Municipal  Records  of  that  town  is  now 
quite  ready  for  the  press,  and  that  it  is  hoped 
it  may  be  printed  early  in  the  spring.  The 
documents  are  all  arranged  in  classes,  and  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  2,790. 
This  is  a  convenient  arrangement,  by  means 
of  which  it  will  be  easy  to  find,  at  once,  any 
particular  document  which  may  be  required. 

M(>  (jt>  (JV>  • 

We  are  also  informed  that  some  excavations 
now  being  carried  on  in  Pride  Hill,  at 
Shrewsbury,  have  brought  to  light  stone 
mouldings,  and  a  number  of  human  bones, 
and  remains  of  coffins.  The  site  was  evi- 
dently part  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  lay 
somewhere  between  Grope  I^ne  and  Pride 
Hill. 

fJM  iJM  rjn 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  recognis- 
ing the  many  and  valuable  services  which 
Mr.  Chancellor  Ferguson  has  rendered  to 
their  borough  for  a  number  of  years  past,  have 
resolved  on  presenting  him  with  the  honorary 
freedom  of  that  city.  Antiquaries  in  all 
parts  will  join  in  cordially  congratulating 
Chancellor  Ferguson  on  the  honour  thus 
paid  to  him,  an  honour  which  Mr.  Ferguson 
will  appreciate  all  the  more,  because  it  is 
intended  as  a  recognition,  among  much  else, 
of  his  antiquarian  work  in  regard  to  his 
native  city,  and  country. 


We  understand  that  Messrs.  Reeves  and 
Turner  are  preparing  for  publication  a  new 
edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Chaffers's  Marks  and 
Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  Col- 
lectors who  possess  any  of  the  specimens 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Chaffers  as  being  in  col- 
lections, which  have  since  been  broken  up, 
will  greatly  assist  if  they  will  kindly  coinmu- 
nicjte  with  the  editor  of  the  work,  care  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield,  the  Sinclair  Gal- 
leries, Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.  It 
is  particularly  desired  to  trace  the  pieces 
which  formed  part  of  the  Narford  Hall,  or 
Fountain  collection,  as  well  as  those  belonging 
to  the  collections  formed  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Staniforth,  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  Mr.  Edkins, 
Lord  Hastings,  the  Marquis  d'Agzelis,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Reynolds,  respectively.  Any  in- 
formation of  interest,  and  which  is  likely  to 
render  the  work  more  coinplete,  will  be  ap- 
preciated. We  have  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  help  in  the  matter. 


Cfje  ^enams  or  ^egalitbic 
Cemple0  of  CripoU. 

By  H.  S.  Cowi'er,  F.S.A. 


Part  H. — Remarks. 
HE  last  article  will  have  given  the 
reader  some  sort  of  idea  as  to 
what  actually  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
ancient  megalithic  sites  of  Tripoli. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  following  pages  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  a  few  of  the  many  interesting, 
if  problematical  points  which  must  present 
themselves  in  such  a  large  and  unknown 
series  of  monuments. 

At  the  outset,  we  are  struck  with  a  very 
curious  question.  We  see  a  country  barren 
to  a  degree,  in  the  valleys  of  which  water  can 
hardly  be  found  after  March,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  confined  to  a  few  shepherd 
peasantry,  who  build  no  houses,  but  live  in 
tents  and  earth-holes.  Yet  in  this  sunburnt 
treeless  country  we  find  a  large  tract  over 
which  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  places  of 
worship  so  numerous  and  so  well  built  that 
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at  one  time  the  land  must  have  held  a  large 
and  highly  cultured  population.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  once  the  rainfall  was  greater, 
the  watercourses  contained  running  water, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  hills  were 
covered  with  forests  of  subtropical  timber. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  state  of  things 
continued  until  the  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Muslim  Arabs,  and  it  is  most  likely  to 
the  improvidence  of  these  people  ever  since 
that  the  disafforesting  and  present  poverty  of 
the  country  is  due. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
period  when  every  senam  in  Tarhuna  was 
complete  and  in  use,  the  country  must  have 
presented  an  extraordinary  appearance,  for 
almost  every  hillock  had  its  temple,  and  it 
would  appear  that  there  were  few  temples 
that  had  not  several  megalithic  senams.  The 
Tarhuna  plain  must  have  simply  bristled 
with  senams,  and  if,  as  I  believe,  every 
senam  was  a  religious  site,  one  almost  feels 
that  the  population  must  have  been  as  dense 
as  that  of  London  to  require  so  many  places 
of  worship. 

Yet  (excepting  castlets  of  doubtful  age) 
no  trace  of  domestic  work  of  the  senam 
period  was  observed.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion of  this  difficulty,  though  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Jf  the  senam  period  lasted  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  sites  may  have  been 
constructed  at  dates  widely  apart,  and  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  them  early  and  late 
types.  This  may  well  be  so,  but  even  if  we 
imagine  that  only  one-third  were  ever  in  use 
at  one  time,  the  total  for  the  area  seems 
extraordinary.  Moreover,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  where  a  religion  remains 
untouched,  and  often  even  when  entirely 
uprooted  by  aliens,  the  tendency  is  always  to 
preserve  and  utilise  the  ancient  temple  sites, 
not  to  build  new  ones. 

There  are  certain  architectural  features  in 
the  series  which  point  to  the  senam  builders 
having  learnt  their  art  first  in  wood,  and 
afterwards  having  transferred  it  to  masonry. 
If  they  were  not  "  off-comes,"  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  evidence  of  the  district  having  been 
richly  forested ;  but  the  point  I  wish  to 
insist  on  here  is  that  we  can  perhaps  trace 
by  this  method  a  classification  of  types 
which  shows  a  gradual  and  perhaps  a  pro- 
tracted   development.       Thus     the     purely 
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trilithonic  senam,  such  as  that  at  Kasr  Doga, 
or  Bu  Saiedeh,  strikes  us  as  the  most  primi- 
tive, for  if  it  be  copied  from  wooden  struc- 
tures, the  jambs  would  certainly  be  of  one 
piece  of  wood  only,  while  even  if  it  derives 
its  origin  from  stone,  the  prototype  must  be 
either  the  monolithic  idol,  or  a  more  primi- 
tive form  of  trilithon.  Later  we  feel  sure 
the  labour  of  quarrying  and  raising  the  great 
jambstones  induced  the  builders  to  erect  the 
intermediate  types,  where  the  jamb  is  con- 
structed of  a  long  and  one  or  two  short 
stones,  until  at  last  they  learnt  to  build  their 
senams  in  even  courses,  as  at  Kasr  Fasgha. 
This  argument  applies  to  types,  and  not  to 
individual  examples,  for  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  megaliths  were  generally  employed 
for  the  senams  when  the  builders  were  able 
to  form  their  enclosure  walls  of  excellent 
masonry.  This  points  to  a  traditional  and 
probably  religious  respect  for  the  megalithic 
construction  of  the  senam,  which  they  were 
reluctant  to  abandon. 

Another  point  wh'ch  struck  me  very 
forcibly  during  my  examination  of  the  sites, 
was  the  remarkable  number  of  these  mega- 
liths still  standing  upright.     It  is  true  that 
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they  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  what 
originally  existed,  but  when  the  ruined  con- 
dition of  the  wall-enclosures,  and  also  of  all 
Roman  work,  is  considered,  the  number  is 
very  remarkable.  It  is  worth  noticing,  on' 
the  other  hand,  that  although  Roman  shafts 
and  capitals  are  common,  no  instance  was 
noticed  in  which  even  a  fragment  remained 
in  situ.  Now  a  senam  would  be  easier  to 
upset  than  a  built  wall,  or  even  a  Roman 
column,  and  yet  the  examples  which  remain 
upright  are  far  more  numerous.  i 

All  this  points  to  some  traditional  super- 
stitious respect  for  these  monuments,  which 
has  lingered,  and  perhaps  still  lingers,  among 
the  people.  That  the  Romans  preserved 
them  there  is  ample  evidence,  but  that  the 
race  of  Mohammed,  the  idol  destroyer, 
should  leave  untouched  these  monuments, 
which  they  themselves  called  idols,  is  very 
curious. 

If  the  senams  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
walls  left  we  could  have  understood  it,  for 
in  a  land  where  there  are  no  built  houses, 
stones  are  useless,  while  religious  zeal  might 
have  prompted  the  destruction  of  the  mys- 
terious "  idols."     But  such  is  not  the  case, 


and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
another  difficulty,  namely,  why  the  sites 
generally  are  as  ruinous  as  they  appear 
to  be. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  as  yet 
we  can  hardly  judge  how  much  the  sites  are 
ruined,  for  we  do  not  know  how  high  the 
walls  originally  were,  and,  consequently,  how 
much  they  are  destroyed.  There  can,  how- 
ever, I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  enclosure 
walls  were  originally  of  some  elevation,  from 
the  amount  of  debris  often  found  about, 
whereas  in  many  cases  they  are  now  only  to 
be  traced  by  the  foundations. 

From  the  great  size  of  the  enclosures,  and 
the  position  of  the  megaliths  and  altars,  we 
need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that  the  senam 
sites  were  hypaethral  temples  ;  and  although 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  in  some  cases 
there  were  parts  which  were  protected  by 
roofs,  yet  such  a  condition  appears  to  have 
been  the  exception.  If  the  short  square 
columns  which  are  so  general,  supported  any 
form  of  stone  capital,  how  is  it  that  the  sites 
where  capitals  were  noticed  among  the  ruins 
are  few  and  far  between  ? 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  external 
walls  were  only  stone  in  the  lower  portions, 
and  brick  or  wood  above,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  of  the 
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temples  of  Cyprus,  between  which,  indeed, 
and  the  Tarhuna  sites  there  are  other  points 
of  analogy. 

All  who  have  examined  the  photographs 
taken  by  myself  in  Tarhuna,  and  a  few  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  these  articles, 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the  re- 
markable similarity  between  the  trilithonic 
megaliths  of  Tarhuna  and  the  trilithons  of 
Stonehenge.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
true  parallels  we  know  ;  yet  when  we  leave 
the  megaliths  and  compare  the  site  plans  no 
greater  difference  can  be  imagined. 

This  difference  is,  however,  I  venture  to 
say,  more  apparent  than  real.  After  my 
examination  of  about  sixty  of  these  sites  in 
Tripoli,  the  strongest  impression  I  retain  is 
that  the  actual  and  real  symbol  of  the  ritual, 
the  idea  round  which  all  centred,  was  the 
trilithonic  form  itself  This  being  so,  the 
plan  of  the  building  was  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Ridiculous  as  sounds  at  first 
hearing  the  tradition  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth that  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  were 
brought  by  the  arts  of  the  giants  and  of 
Merlin  to  Salisbury  Plain,  we  may,  after  all, 
find  a  substratum  of  fact ;  we  may  learn 
some  day  that  the  worship  of  the  trilithonic 
symbol  did  indeed  make  its  way  from  Africa, 
or,  anyhow,  from  the  East,  to  our  shores. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  difficult 
question  of  what  the  symbol  was,  and  here 
rises  a  whole  host  of  suggestive  facts.  The 
monolithic  Arabian  Manah,  the  black  stone 
of  Mecca,  the  obeh'sks  and  monolithic 
shrines  of  the  Nile  and  Syria,*  the  anointed 
Bethel  of  Jacob,  and  the  anointed  "  betylse  " 
of  the  Phoenicians,  all  instances  of  the  wide- 
spread reverence  for  great  stone  symbols ; 
while  some  curious  parallels  to  the  dual 
shape  of  the  senams  can  be  seen  in  the  two 
columns  before  a  temple  shown  on  Cyprian 
coins,  the  gold  and  emerald  columns  before 
the  temple  of  Melkart  at  Tyre,  the  bronze 
Jachin  and  Boaz  before  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  even  the  dual  obelisks  of 
Egypt,  t 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  paper  I 
read  before  the  British  Association,  that  as 
long  as  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to  the  uses  of 

*  At  Amrit,  the  ancient  Marathus. 
t  The  images  of  the  house  of  Baal  (2  Kings  x.  26) 
are,  in  the  Revised  Version,  "pillars." 


DESICN   ON   A   BABYLONIAN    SEAL   (ENLARGED). 

the  curious  holes  of  the  senams,  we  shall 
probably  be  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
monuments  themselves,  and  a  little  specula- 
tion as  to  their  possible  intent  is  conse- 
quently perfectly  legitimate.  My  own  feeling, 
with  the  measurements,  drawings,  and  de- 
scriptions of  a  large  number  before  me,  is 
that  the  lateral  holes  could  only  be  for 
closing  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
jambs  with  square  wooden  beam  bolts, 
while  the  incisions  found  in  the  inner 
angles  on  the  side  towards  the  enclosure 
could  only  be  meant  for  receiving  the  ends 
of  beams  whicli  supported  a  wooden  struc- 
ture on  that  side.  This  structure  may  have 
been  an  enclosure,  and  it  may  have  enclosed 
the  altar,  but  there  is  no  further  evidence  on 
the  sites. 
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Now,  there  have  been  found  in  Babylonia 
a  series  of  stone  seals,  all  bearing  the  same 
design,  and  in  this  design  there  is  a  feature 
so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked. 
We  see  a  priest  or  adoring  figure  standing 
before  a  sort  of  palisaded  structure  which 
connects  or  encloses  two  symbols.  That 
nearest  the  figure  is  a  cone-topped  column, 
and  that  behind  is  a  figure  composed  of  two 
uprights  with  a  crosspiece  at  the  top,  and  a 
second  horizontal  crosspiece  at  a  lower  level. 
The    symbol    is    identical   in   form    with   a 


mind  what  this  cult  was.  How  the  creative 
power  was  symbolized  by  the  Baals,  the  sun 
and  flame  gods,  with  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte, 
the  nature  goddess,  for  a  consort.  In  Chaldaea 
the  heavenly  host  was  one  of  the  earliest 
incentives  to  idolatry,  and  was  the  cause  of 
a  solemn  warning  to  the  Israelitish  people.* 

But  this  nature  worship,  pure  and  even 
beautiful  as  it  was  in  the  abstract  idea,  led 
to  the  observance  of  the  most  degrading  and 
revolting  rites,  to  the  practice  of  abominable 
cruelties,  and   to  the  performance,   beneath 
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SCULPTDRED    STONK,    KASR   ZUGUSRH    AND   SCULPTURED  JAMB   OF   SENAM    EI,   GHARABAH. 
THE   GRAFFITI    ARE    FROM    SENAMS   BU    HAMEDA,    EI,   NEJM,    AND    EI,   GHARABAH. 


senam  (with  a  beam  inserted  in  the  lateral 
holes),  and  it  apparently  stands  in  rear  of 
the  altar  in  the  same  fashion. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  this  remark- 
able analogy,  we  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Tarhuna  sites  in  that  polytheistic 
cult  which  we  know  best  in  the  Chaldaean 
plains,  but  which  we  can  trace  with  the 
Phoenician  migrations  to  the  shores  of  Syria, 
and  thence  to  their  mercantile  settlements 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

Let  us  see  if  there  are  among  the  sites  of 
Tarhuna  any  further  facts  which  tell  for  or 
against  such  a  supposition.  But  before  con- 
sidering such  evidence,  we  should  bear  in 


the  guise  of  religion  of  unnatural  and  licen- 
tious customs. 

What  evidence  we  have  as  to  the  type  of 
religion  practised  at  the  senam  sites  is  not 
perhaps  very  much,  nor  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. But  such  as  it  is  it  deserves  ex- 
amination. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  the  carvings.  And 
as  these  are  probably  all  as  late  as  the  Roman 
period,  their  evidence  is  only  of  value  if  it 
appears  that  they  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  ritual  practised  at  the  senams  at 
that  date.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case, 
for  not  only  are  they  all  found  either  in  or 
*  Deut.  iv.  15-19;  xvii.  2-5. 
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close  to  a  senam  site,  but  one  is  actually 
carved  on  a  senam  jamb,  and  is  apparently 
an  original  work  cut  on  the  stone  before  it 
was  erected.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  four  sculptures,  all  closely  akin  in 
character,  are  (excepting  rough  graffiti)  the 
only  carvings  found  by  me  in  Tarhuna. 

Now,  the  Romans  never  stamped  out  a 
religion  they  found  in  a  conquered  country, 
but  they  adapted  it.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  whether  these 
Phallic  forms  were  actually  cut  by  Roman 
artisans,  or  by  native  tribes  who  had  adopted 
to  some  extent  Roman  arts,  the  artists  were 
but  representing  symbolic  forms  which  had 
before  been  held  in  some  sort  of  reverence 
by  them.  To  what  extent  the  same  symbol 
entered  into  the  religious  architecture  both 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  Its  usual  form  was, 
however,  a  simple  cone. 

The  inscription  that  is  cut  in  one  of  the 
sculptured  stones  at  Kasr  Zuguseh  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  what 
the  letters  are.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
deserves  the  attention  of  students  of  Roman 
inscriptions,  especially  those  relating  to  North 
Africa.  I  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that 
there  may  be  something  more  than  coinci- 
dence in  the  likeness  between  mallbols  and 
Malakbel  or  Malachbaal,  a  compound  Syrian 
and  African  form  of  the  sun-god.* 

It  is  worth  also  noticing  that  the  senam 
sites  almost  invariably  occupy  the  tops  of 
gentle  eminences,  recalling  at  once  the  "high 
places  "  of  Baal :  "  They  sacrifice  upon  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  burn  incense  upon 
the  hills  under  oaks  and  poplars  and  elms, 
because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good " 
(Hosea  iv.  13). 

Although  one  would  hesitate  before  de- 
ducing anything  from  the  modern  names 
of  the  senams,  one  or  two  are  certainly  worth 
noting.  Thus  Senam  el  Thubah  is  the  "  idol 
of  sacrifice  " ;  Senam  el  Nejm,  "  the  idol  of 
the  star."  El  Aref  is  less  easy  to  explain 
decidedly,  but  it  may  mean  either  the 
"high  places,"  or  the  "  place  of  divination." 
Senam  el  Gharabah,  where  we  find  one  of 

*  The  other  word,  rrimo,  I  do  not  venture  on. 
A  speaker   at  the  British  Association  suggested  its 
identity  with  Rimmon,  Ratnanu,  a  wind  and  storm, 
and  also  sometimes  a  sun  god. 
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the  sculptures,  is  the  "idol  of  wonder." 
Kom  Nasr  is  the  "  hill  of  victory."  There 
is  also  Ras  el  Id,  the  "  hill  of  the  feast ;" 
and  in  Western  Tarhuna  a  point  in  the  hill 
range  is  Jebel  Thubain,  the  "  mountain  of 
the  two  sacrifices." 

Finally,  I  have  been  bold  enough,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at 
Ipswich,  to  suggest  that  in  the  trilithons  of 
Tarhuna  we  have  symbolic  effigies  akin  to 
the  "  asherah  "  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
mysterious  emblem  (generally  translated 
"grove"  in  the  Old  Testament)  was,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  nothing  else  than 
an  idolatrous  symbol  of  Ashtoreth,  the  nature 
goddess,  "  the  abomination  of  the  Sidonians," 
by  whom  love  and  sexual  desire  were 
kindled.  That  the  symbol  would  take  such 
a  form  as  we  see  in  the  senams,  and  upon 
the  Babylonian  seals,  is  surely  probable 
enough,  and  its  position  on  the  seals  with 
the  cone  topped  column,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably Phallic,  is  alone  suggestive  as  to  its 
meaning.  The  asherah  of  the  Old  Testament 
was,  indeed,  usually  of  wood,  for  it  could 
be  cut  down  and  burnt ;  but  we  have  evidence 
that  the  senams  themselves  had  developed 
from  earlier  wooden  constructions. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  world-wide 
custom  of  squeezing  between  clefts  in  rocks, 
between  the  columns  of  Mohammedan 
mosques,  or  through  holed  stones,  for  the 
cure  of  ailments,  should  be  noticed.  All 
these  were  originally  symbolical  of  regenera- 
tion, and  such  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
asherah  ritual,  and  if  there  be  anything  in 
the  above  suggestions,  of  the  senams  as  well. 

In  travelling  through  the  country  I  noticed 
no  quarries,  either  ancient  or  modern.  The 
latter,  of  course,  we  cannot  expect  in  a  land 
where  houses  are  not  used ;  but  the  stone 
used  in  the  senams  is,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  of  local  origin,  and  great  quarries 
must  exist.  This  stone  is  generally  lime- 
stone, and  appears  hard;  but  those  who 
have  seen  the  masons  of  Malta  cutting  the 
fine  stone  of  that  country  with  a  light  axe 
will  remember  that  some  stone,  hard  enough 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  is  soft  when  newly 
quarried.  It  would,  therefore,  be  hasty  to 
conclude  from  the  finish  of  the  stones  that 
the  tools  used  were  iron. 

The  combination  of  megalithic  forms  with 
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masonry  of  such  excellency  as  is  found  is 
remarkable,  and  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  megalithic  sites  of  Malta.  I  hardly 
dare  venture  an  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  masonry,  but  in  its  plainness  and  lack 
of  all  ornament  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  some 
of  the  samples  of  Phoenician  work  figured  in 
Perrot  and  Chipiez's  "  Art  in  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus."  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  rough  work  of  the  Malta  megaliths 
have  also  been  classed  as  Phoenician,  a 
question  upon  which,  however,  there  may 
well  be  two  opinions. 


over  the  whole  senam  country,  or  it  was 
grouped  in  villages  round  the  temples,  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  nothing  like  a  tomb  or  tumulus  was 
noticed.  This  again  inclines  us  to  think  that, 
as  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  dead  must 
repose  in  subterranean  chambers.  The 
question  naturally  suggests  itself  in  con- 
sidering this,  whether  the  senams  are  not 
tombs  as  well  as  temples,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary number  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion. But  until  excavations  can  be  under- 
taken, it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  point. 
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MASONRY   AT   SENAM   AREF   (WITH    GRAIT  Tri). 


There  is  another  point  already  touched 
upon,  namely,  what  and  where  were  the 
abodes  of  the  senam  builders  ?  A  race  who 
could  raise  such  remarkable  edifices  as  the 
senams,  and  in  such  large  numbers,  would 
never  be  content,  like  the  Tarhunis  of  the 
present  day,  with  tents  and  underground 
dwellings.  We  must  consequently  conclude 
that  they  dwelt  in  either  timber  or  crude 
brick  habitations,  which  would  naturally 
leave  few,  if  any,  traces  till  to-day.  Whether 
the  population  was  a  scattered  one  extending 


Glancing  at  all  the  evidence  we  have  before 
us,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  strange  combination  of  rude  megalithic 
forms,  advanced  knowledge  of  masonry,  and 
evidence  of  an  organized  ritual,  must  have 
been  the  outcome  of  contact  between  some 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  tribal  popula- 
tion, and  some  highly-cultured  race.  That 
it  was  the  Libyan  races,  who  we  know  oc- 
cupied this  territory,  which  constituted  the 
first-named  element  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe ;   but  what   the  other  influence 
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was  that  we  think  must  have  been  at  work, 
and  whether  it  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  by  the  long  ships  of  the  traders  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
by  some  unrecorded  migration,  the  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  At  any  rate,  we 
seem  to  have  here  a  hitherto  unknown  but 
important  link  between  the  great  stone- 
building  age  and  ancient  Eastern  civilization, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  sites  by  the  Roman 
invaders  adds  much  to  the  many  remarkable 
features  of  the  series. 


Wm 


Cf)e  mm  in  Scotland. 

By  James  A.  Lovat-Fraser. 


T  has  been  said  that  in  Scotland  the 
Middle  Ages  lasted  till  1 745.  Many 
of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded Scottish  life  down  till  the 
second  Jacobite  Rising  certainly  go  far  to 
justify  this  statement.  Long  after  England 
had  reached  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
Scotland  remained  in  a  condition  of  chaotic 
barbarism.  The  mere  physical  characteristics 
of  many  parts  of  Scotland  remained  thoroughly 
mediaeval  till  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  wolf  which  in  the  southern  king- 
dom disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Plantagenets  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  till  1743.  For  cen- 
turies it  was  one  of  the  banes  of  Scotland. 
Traces  of  the  wolf  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  northern  kingdom,  recalling  a  time  when 
it  was  a  common  denizen  of  the  mountains 
and  forests.  There  is  no  town  in  the  world 
more  suggestive  of  prosaic  and  common- 
place nineteenth  -  century  comforts  than 
Glasgow.  Yet  within  its  radius  lies  Pol- 
madie  (Pool-maddy),  "  the  Pool  of  the 
Wolf,"  a  name  which  carries  the  mind  back 
to  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
group  of  wattled  huts,  clustering  round  the 
church  of  St.  Mungo,  knew  that  savage 
wolves  lurked  at  the  spot  which  still  bears 
their  name. 

The  more  energetic  monarchs  of  Scotland 
did  not   regard  the   wolf  with   indifference. 


At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  hunter 
of  wolves  was  maintained  in  Stirling  at  the 
expense  of  the  King.  James  I.  of  Scotland 
enacted*  that  in  the  "  gangand  "  time  of  the 
year  each  baron  should  summon  his  tenants 
to  seek  out  the  wolves  and  wolf-cubs  through- 
out his  barony,  and  should  hunt  in  person 
four  times  in  the  year,  and  as  often  more 
as  any  wolf  was  seen  within  his  bounds. 
Such  tenant  as  failed  to  appear  was  to  be 
fined  "  ane  wedder "  for  each  neglect ;  but 
except  in  the  public  huntings  of  the  barony 
no  man  was  to  "  seek  the  wolf  with  shot." 
The  reward  to  the  slayer  was  declared  to  be 
two  shillings  for  every  head  brought  to  the 
baron.  James  II.  ordained!  that  in  those 
districts  where  wolves  were  known  to  exist, 
the  sheriff  or  bailies  should  gather  the  country 
folk  three  times  in  the  cub  season  between 
St.  Mark's  Day  and  Lammas  upon  pain  of  a 
"wedder"  for  each  nonappearance.  The 
reward  to  the  killer  of  each  wolf  was  to  be 
sixpence  from  the  baron  or  the  sheriff  to 
whom  the  head  was  presented,  and  one  penny 
from  each  householder  of  the  parish  where 
the  wolf  was  killed.  Many  of  the  barons 
and  lairds  were  very  active  in  their  hostility 
to  the  savage  beast.  The  Wardlaw  MS. 
states  that  Lady  Margaret  Lyon,  wife  of 
Hugh  Eraser,  third  Lord  Lovat,  in  the  fifth- 
teenth  century,  was  "  a  stout  bold  woman,  a 
great  huntress.  She  purged  Mount  Caplach 
of  the  wolves."  In  the  seventeeth  century 
the  statutes  of  the  Baronial  Court  of 
Glenurquhy  required  the  tenants  in  Breadal- 
bane  to  make  yearly  four  "  croscats  of  iron  " 
(probably  some  sort  of  dogspear)  for  slay- 
ing of  the  wolf.  In  the  "Inventories  of 
Plenissing "  among  the  Breadalbane  Papers 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  "household  garde- 
robe  "  of  four  wolf-skins.  In  the  reign  of 
Mary  the  wolves  became  so  numerous  in  the 
forests  of  the  Highlands  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  travel  with  safety.  Houses,  or 
"spittals,"  as  they  were  called,  were  erected 
to  provide  lodging  for  travellers  who  might 
be  overtaken  by  night,  where  was  no  place  of 
shelter.  The  Spitial  of  Glen-shee  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  shelters.  In 
1 61 8  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  visiting  the 
forest  of  Braemar,  wrote,  "  During  the  space 
of  twelve  days  I  saw  neither  house  nor  corn- 
*  7  James  L,  c.  104.  t  14  James  II.,  c.  88. 
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field  or  habitation  for  any  creature  but  deer, 
wild  horses,  7oolves,  and  such  like  creatures." 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  last  wolf  in 
Scotland  was  killed  in  Lochaber  by  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  1680.  Pennant 
makes  this  assertion  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland* 
and  it  has  been  copied  into  many  histories. 
Wolves  were  to  be  found  long  after  1680. 
John  Sobieski  Stuart,  writing  in  1848,  states 
that  the  last  wolf  in  Strathglass  was  killed  at 
Guisachan,  according  to  tradition,  "  at  no 
very  distant  period."  According  to  ancient 
tradition  in  Glenurchard,  the  last  wolf  in 
Scotland  was  destroyed  in  Glenurchard  at  a 
place  called  ever  since  "  Slochd-a-mhadaidh," 
"the  wolf's  den."  It  is  probable  that  the 
last  Scottish  wolf  was  really  that  which  was 
killed,  according  to  tradition,  by  MacQueen 
of  PoUochock  in  1743.  PoUochock,  who 
was  a  vassal  of  the  Laird  of  Macintosh,  died 
in  1797.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
6  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  of  great 
strength  and  courage.  In  1743  he  received 
a  message  from  the  Laird  of  Macintosh  that 
a  large  "  black  beast,"  supposed  to  be  a  wolf, 
had  killed  two  children  who,  with  their 
mother,  were  crossing  the  hills  from  Cawdor. 
The  message  was  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  along  with  his  dogs.  On  the 
morning  fixed  for  the  hunt,  the  expedition 
had  long  assembled  before  PoUochock  made 
an  appearance.  When  at  last  he  did  arrive, 
the  Laird  of  Macintosh  greeted  him  with 
reproaches  for  his  neglect. 

*'  Clode  a'  chabhag  ?  What  was  the  hurry?" 
said  PoUochock. 

Macintosh  impatiently  replied. 

Thereupon  PoUochock  lifted  his  plaid, 
and  drew  out  the  black  bloody  head  of  the 
wolf  from  under  his  arm. 

"  Sin  e  dhuibh.  There  it  is  for  you,"  he 
said,  and  tossed  it  on  to  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  circle. 

The  tradition  of  Pollochock's  valour  in 
destroying  the  last  wolf  lingered  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  Morayshire  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 
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(Continued  from  p.  57,  vol.  xxxii.) 

[Receipts]  — continued. 

Fo.  ^v.  Jhames  freare  for  wares,  viijj. ; 
('  mony  for  a  p'  of  stokyngs  that  I  had 
not,  vs.;  *[Hew  chamier  restes  (remains 
owing?)  for  wares,  wis.  '\]d.)  *Richard 
gregsonn  of  South  staynlaye,^  viij^.]* ; 
*Christopher  gaynes  for  J  ho  browne  wife, 
\s.  '\]d.  ;  George  grayme  wife  for  wares, 
'\\]s.  v\\]d. ;  f  to  himself,  xvs.  vi^.jt ;  Christo- 
pher hunf  of  Waithe,  vs.  '\\]d.  ;  *Peter 
snadonn  of  Muncketon,  vi^.  vi^. ;  Thomas 
M''kyngfylde  of  Clynte'-^  iiijy.  vii^.  ;  barbaric 
beane  restes  for  wares,  iijj'. 

1587  :  *Imp'm'  M""  dodeswourthe, 
xxx.y.  m]d.  ;  ""M''  Singletonn,^ xxxvi.?.  ;  Henry 
kyde,  xv'\d.  ;  *Myles  coundall  of  Mu'keton, 
xxij^. ;  *[Robt  coop'  M""  Warcope  ma', 
xiijx.  ij^.]* 

Fo.  5.  Christopher  staffourthe,  liiy. ;  W"> 
gowlington,  ii^.  \\]d.  ob. ;  *Mr.  George 
Mallirie,^  ix^. ;  ♦  W"  gowlingto'  for  M""  askque, 
xiij^.  n]d.  ;  francis  pekirsgill,  \\]s.  \\]d.  ;  The 
executours  of  leonard  metcalf,  vii.y. ;  *Jho 
Oliver,  xviij./. ;  *  Richard  ranolde,  xij^.  viii^. ; 
*Wm  jackeson  of  topelife,''  xxiiij^.  ;  henry 
syngltonn  f  henry  lockaye,"  \\s. ;  [Rhe  of 
henry  lockaye,  xx.y.]t ;  *  [S""  Christopher 
Wandesfourthe  Kt.,^  \\s.  \d. ;  *Giles  Atkyng- 
son,  x\]S.  md.']* ;  *W  Rokesbye,  xxxj.  \d.  ; 
henry  lockaye,  vs.  \i\]d. ;  [f  \\li.  of  pepp', 
viiii-. ;  [Tho  Ibitsonn  restes  of  olde,  xv</.[t ; 
Thomas  Ibitsonn,  \\s.  ;  [Rhe  in  p",  iiij^.jt ; 
"'•'•Jho'  watesonn  M""  Samo'  man,  v^.  \d. 

Fo.  5Z'.  Ite  antony  warwike  wife  restes  of 
olde,  x\\\]d. ;  f  for  an  upp'body  f  lace,  xxiij^.  ; 

^  South  Stainley,  5^  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

*  Erased. 

t  In  different  ink. 

-  Clint,  9  m.  S.,  2  m.  S.W.  of  Ripley. 

'  Henry  Singleton  was  mayor  in  1598.  He  was  a 
mercer. 

■*  The  xiiijx.  \]d.  is  in  different  ink,  after  erasure  of 
x\\]s.  \]d.  ;  then  the  whole  entry  has  been  erased. 

'  George  Mallory,  of  Hollin  Close,  Esq.,  youngest 
son  of  Sir  William.     Mem.  Fountains,  ii.  323. 

«  Topcliffe,  6  m.  N.  E. 

''  Mayor  of  Ripon  in  1582. 

*  One  of  the  Wandesfords  of  Kirklington. 
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f  a  p'of  wemen's  hosse,  xij^. ;  f  iK  of  sope  that 
1  dl'  myself,  \\]d.  ;  Ite'  soul''  to  allesonn  graie 
of  ha'pestw'"!  the  23  of  septe'br  1586,  d  :  a 
stone  of  lynn,  \\s.  v'nyi.  ;  ^  iij  q'tres  birde  eie- 
duraunce,  xVid.;  Ite'  the  3  of  march  1586 
d  :  a  stone  of  lynn,  iu.  '\\\)d.  ;  (^  iij  yeards  (^  a 
q'  of  white  seckinge,  ii^.  ii<2'. ;  Item  the  22  of 
septebr  1587  a  q'  of  a  nale  lynne  clothe,  xvii^. ; 
f  d  :  a  yeard  (^  a  q'  of  ere  :  duraunce,  lis. ; 
f  an  ounce  fad:  of  case  pepp',  \\d.  ;  f  the 
10  of  Noveb""  1587  d  :  yeard  f  d  :  q'  more 
duraunce,  Ws.  id.;  f  d :  a  yeard  f  nale  lynne 
cloth,  xiiij^. ;  f  a  q'  f  a  d  :  of  sug"",  \\d.  ;  Ite 
the  12  of  septeb""  1588  dl""  to  potte  wife  d  :  a 
yeard  ere.  duraunce,  xvi^.  ;  [Rhe  in  p"  the 
4  of  Maye  1592,  vs.  \id.]\ ;  [W"^  Wilton 
syster  for  wares. — d  :  a  yearde  ere  :  moccado"^ 
f  iij  yearde  of  fringe,  xxii^.  ;  f  a  p'  of  hosse' 
to  hirself,  xvii^. ;  f  a  yeard  f  a  nale  purple 
buffynge,  \\s.  ijd?.]*;  *Edmude  Lockaye  for 
his  brother  W'",  vs.  ;  Christopher  Withema' 
s""  Christopher  Wandesfourthe  ma',  iii.y. ; 
more  for  canvesse  thre'd  f  buttons,  iix.  vd.  ; 
*Umfray  p'cyvell,  xx^.  ;  *[Rhe  in  p''  1590, 
xii^.]t ;  W™  Thorneton  R.  Thornetonn 
Sonne,  xviii.y.*[M''  george  dawson,*  \i]s.  viiid.  J  ; 
George  alle'  of  Waithe,  iiij'.  v^.]*  ;  M""  george 
swaile,-^  viii^.  i\]d.  ;  lowreunce  thornetonn, 
\s.  xid. ;  Jhames  Wright  of  Sawlaye  restes, 
ixs.  id. 

Fo.  6.  Christopher  Wayde  for  wares, 
xv^.  ii]d. ;  more  of  olde,  iiix.  xd. ;  [Rhe  of 
his  wife  the  6  of  June  1594,  xj-.jf  ;  heughe  gill 
for  wares,  iiijx.  ii^. ;  *[Robt  hudesonn  of 
hampestw"",  xxi^.]*;  the  executours  of  M"" 
pef    yorke,*'    xxxiiijx.    xd.  ;     *Marmaducke 

^  Hampsthwaite,  9  m.  S.,  2^  m.  S.W.  of  Ripley. 
-  Spotted. 

*  Erased,  +  In  different  ink. 

*  Mockado,  "  a  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  made  in 
imitation  of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called  mock- 
velvet"  {Halliwell).  "A  paire  of  drawers  of 
mockadoo  "  occurs  in  Inv.  of  Marmaduke  Elderkar  of 
Ripon,  1576  {Ch.  Acts,  377). 

X  The  lijj.  viijr/.  is  over  xxvij^.  erased. 

^  Of  Ripon.  King  James  I.  lodged  at  his  house  in 
1618.  He  married  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen 
Proctor.  "Georgius  Dawson  et  Priscilla  Proctor 
nupti  fuere  16  die  Aprilis,  1610.     Ripon  Par.  Reg. 

'"  One  of  the  Swales  of  South  Stainley. 

"  Son  of  Sir  John  Yorke,  of  Gowthwaite  Hall,  in 
Nidderdale.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Ingilby,  of  Ripley,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons. 
Died  in  1589,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  London,  near  his  father.  He  was  member  of 
Parliament  for  Ripon  in  1588. 


Wreakes  of  audefilde,^  vis. ;  Myles  smithe, 
ii^.  \\d. ;  Christopher  gaile  s""  ch''  Wandes- 
fourth  ma',  x\\s. ;  W""  burton  of  killingall, 
lii^.  \\d.  ;  [Rhe  in  p",  xlx.Jt ;  *francis  curriar 
of  ripplaye,  iii-.  ij^.]* ;  *  Richard  cooke  wife 
for  wars,  vii^.  v'\\d. ;  *[Jho.  sarvaunte  for 
wares,  \\\s.  v\\\d. ;  *more  for  wares,  xvj-.  i]d. 
*ducke  bria'n  M""  stavelaye  ma',  ij^.  viii^.  ; 
*Ite  Jennet  Kaye  for  M""*  Walwourth,  iiijr.  ; 
*more  for  wares  f  spice  the  18  of  dece'b*" 
1589,  iiii^.  ;  *('  the  7  of  octob"^  in  wares, 
xvijd?.]*  ;  Thomas  curriar  wife  of  ha'pestw', 
xxs.  vd.  ;  Rhe.  in  p'  the  4  of  septeb""  .  1590, 
xi'.  ;  [Rhe  more  the  26  of  aprill  .  .  1591, 
vi^.jt ;  ■*[W'"  barker  for  Rob'  mylnes  of  burto',- 
iiij^.]* ;  antony  ducket  for  a  hatte,  iii]s. ; 
[Jhames  burton  of  Ingerthorpe  for  a  hatte, 
\i]s.  iiijd'.]* 

Fo.  6v.  Raife  yaytes  of  m'kyngto'  for  a 
hatte,  i\s.  vid. ;  [M""  Jhonsonn  for  wares, 
iiii-.  ii^.  ;  f  for  rent,  ins. ;  Rhe  the  24  of 
May  1589,  His.  iij?.]*  ;  M.^  giles  atkyngson  for 
wares,  xxxv^.  id.  ;  [Rhe  in  p",  xxx^.Jt ;  *Mar- 
maducke  Wildema'  taler  for  wares,  His.  \i]d.  ; 
[Richard  Cowmer  for  wares,  xviiid.  ]*  ;  W"' 
abbot  for  M""  george  Mallorij^  for  wares, 
Iviiji.  iid.  ;  more  of  olde,  ixs. ;  Tho  M"" 
Salmo'  ma'  for  wares,  iiij.f.  viid. ;  [Rhe  in 
p'',  ii^.  vii^.]t;  [pet"^  Hoge  for  W™  batte  a 
hatte,  vi^.  viii^.  ;*  [Rhe  in  p''  1590,  6.  6.]t  ; 
leonard  wood  of  stodelay^  for  wares,  iiiii-.  id.  ; 
[Thorn  Harrison  M"^  aldbroughe^  ma',  xi^.  xd. ; 
Christopher  abraha'  for  M""  Rokesbye, 
xxiid.  ii^.]*;  Marmaduke  coghill  restes, 
iiii'.  iiijd?. ;  Stephe'  myddleto'  of  Stodelaye 
for  wares,  xxxviji".  xd.  ;  [S""  christ  wandesford 
Knight  for  wares,  \viis.  viir/.]* ;  J  ho  Wheat- 
laye  .  for  wares,  v^.  id. ;  Rob'  rokyng  wife 
of  bondgate*'  for  wares,  iis.  Hid.  ;  Christo 
Crathevv  M*"  george  dawson  ma',  iiii-.  viid.  ; 
[M""  middleton  of  whiteclife,  iiiji".  vii^.]* 

Fo.  7.  marmaduke  bowling  for  peter  lewtie 
{torn  off) ;  *[m''  w"'  singletonn  for  wares, 
xlviiix.  x]d.  ;  of  of  (x/V)  old  for  his  sonn  W",  xix. 

1  Aldfield,  si  m.  W. 

^  Burton  I^onard,  5  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

*  Erased. 

t  In  different  ink. 

^  Probably  George  Mallory,  of  Hutton  Conyers 
yeoman  {Mem.  Fountains,  ii.  321;/). 

■•  Studley  Roger  is  2  m.  W.  Studley  Magna  (now 
Studley  Royal)  and  Studley  Parva  were  adjacent. 

^  Mr.  Arthur  Aldborough  of  Ripon. 

•*  In  Ripon. 
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ijr/.]*;  ^W"  abbot  forS'^w'"  malloriyxiij.viij^. ; 
M""*  prockef  of  warsell  for  wares,  \)s. ;  [Rhe  in 
p'',  xii^.Jt  *[antony  carelell  for  a  p'  of 
stokyngs,  xviij^.]*  ;  Jhames  Morlaye  for  M"" 
francis  tankerd,  iiij^.  vi</. ;  more  of  old  for  a 
p'  of  stocky ngs,  iiiu. ;  *Jho.  lowson  of 
maynes^  for  wares,  v\\s.  \d. ;  *[W  Robt. 
dawsonn  for  wares,  xiijj.]*  ;  Raife  bosswell 
for  wares,  vik  v'md.  ;  [to  w'"  abbot  for  L[ady] 
mallorij  xi  y=  pur  buffynge,  \\s. ;  f  d  :  an 
ell  hollande,  iix.  ;  ('  ii  oz  senymo',  \w\d. ; 
('  ii'  of  curraynes,  xiid'.  ;  ('  iiij  oz  pepp',  xii^.  ; 
('  d'  turnesaule'  ('  iiij  oz  Saunders*,  xviii</.  ; 
('  iii"  curraynes,  ('iii''  great  rasynges,  ^  iii'' 
proynes,  iii^.  \\d. ;  ('  ii  oz  seynmo'  (^  ii  oz 
ging'',  xx^. ;  ('  ii"  curraynes,  xii^.  ;  ('  i'' 
curraynes  (^  i"  great  rasynges,  xd. ;  lady 
mallorij  for  wares,  xix.  \d. 

W  askequi  :^  Imp'm/  the  7  of  Noveb^ 
1 59 1  to  his  sonn  iiii  oz  of  pepp',  xii^. ;  (^  i" 
curraynes,  v'xd. ;  e  a  q'  of  sug"",  \d. ;  f  ij 
notemegs  (-  ii^.  in  safero',^  WWd. ;  f  d :  an 
ounce  cloves,  \d.  ;  Ite'  the  24  of  Noveb""  a 
yeard  branched"  taffete,  vii-. ;  (^  a  yeard  (^  a 
d :  tafte  bindyng,  \\\d. ;  ('  iij  nales  elbrod  :^ 
taffete,  ii^. ;  t  ii  yeards  spa.  silke  lace,  i;  d : 
q'  spa.  silke,  ix^.  ;  f  a  q'  more  spa.  silke,  \\d. ; 
C  a  yeard  of  harden',  vi^.  ;  ('  the  1 7  of 
septe''''  in  sug"",  iii^. ;  restes  for  spice,  \d.  ; 
('  the  27  of  septe'^''  for  sug"",  iii^.*  ;  su'  xiiijj. 

Fo.  ']V.  m''  that  I  pay''  Rich  Sunter  wife  of 
stodelaye  for  a  potte  of  honv  co'teynyng 
ii  gallans,  vs.  \\\]d.  ;  *lent  Edwards  Jho'sonn  . 
the  1 2  of  octob"^,  xxxvi^. ;  Rhe  fro'  m''  Law- 
raunce  Edwarde  the  17  of  octob""  1592  .  .  . 
I  hogehede  of  proynes  at  2  2  f  a  q'  of  hoppes, 
at  3//.  y\s.  \md. ;  lent  Rich  carlell  the  24  of 
octob""  ii.f.  iiii^. ;  *lent  M''  Bland  the  2  7  of 
octo'"'  1592,  iii//. ;  *lent  him  more  the  2  of 
Noveb'  1592,  vii//. ;  *lent  M'  Bland  by 
Henry  haule  the  17  of  Januarij  1592,'  Lx.  ; 
♦lent  M'Vckerby^  the  18  of  M^-^"  1592,'  xxx5. ; 
[lent  Tho  potter,  \\s.  v'md.  ;  lent  him  more, 

1  Of  Studley  and  Hutton  (Mem.  Fountains,  ii.  320). 

-  Monkton  Mains,  four  miles  S.  of  Ripon. 

'  Turnsole,  litmus,  or  archil,  a  violet  dye  stuff  ob- 
tained from  various  species  of  lichens. 

••  Red  Sanders,  or  red  sandal-wood,  also  used  in 
dyeing. 

*  Simon  Askew,  or  Ascough,  mayor  of  Ripon,  1600. 

*  Saffron  was  much  used  in  cookery  and  pharmacy. 
'  Adorned  with  a  branching  pattern. 

'  Ell-broad  or  ellwide. 

*  Erased. 

^  Anthony  Uckerbie,  mayor  of  Ripon,  1586. 


xiii.y.  iiij^.]* ;  lent  Tho  robsann,  \s.  ;  lent 
Henry  lockay,  xiiij.  iiij^. ;  *lent  M'  shepp"*, 
viiix.  ;  *lent  henry  M'  Kingfelde  {sic)  the  i  of 
Maye  1593,  xxvix.  viii^.  ;  — Rhe  in  p*,  xxj. ; 
lent  J  ho  Fwkebie  (?)  M'  Christopher  slinges- 
bie  ma'  the  4  of  aprill  1593,  xii^.  ;  *lent  R. 
ranere  the  5  of  aprill,  1593,  xb.  ;  lent  myles 
burto'  the  12  of  aprill  1593,  iiij//.  j  to  be 
payd  at  beverlay  faire  next]*. 

Alexsander  cop'  (Cooper)  1589. 

Fo.  8.  Imp'm'  the  2  of  June  in  gray  thred, 
\i\d. ;  c  the  3  of  June  iij  q'"'  w"'  (width)  sars- 
net,^  iiix.  viii^. ;  f  v  q"^  f  a  d  :  of  fustya',  xviij</. ; 
f  q'  (^  d  :  spa  sylke,  xiii./. ;  f  a  yeard  c  d : 
f  d :  q'  of  buccara'  2,  w'ld.  ;  f  d :  a  yeard  of 
harde',  iii^. ;  (^  d  :  a  q'  tufte^  taffete,  f  d : 
yeard  (^  nale  tufte  lace,  xxii^.  ;  f  a  yeard  f  d  : 
]d.  brode  rybo'  v  q''*  Inkle,*  nd.  ;  ('  a  yeard 
bleached  harde',  vii^. ;  f  d  :  a  yeard  white 
leve'  ^  taffete  c  d  :  a  yeard  harde',  xv^. ;  (^ 
Rhe  in  p'  the  18  of  June  1590,  xs. ;  Ite  the  2 
of  June  1590  iii  yeards  fad:  white  Jennes, 
iii.f.  vi^. ;  f  a  q'  white  stechinge  silke  vnui.  ; 
C  a  q""  f  a  d.  more  white  stechinge  silke,  xWd. ; 
vii  q'"  stroye  coler  canvesse,  \is.  \\nd.  ; 
C  iii  yeards  white  Jennes,  iii.y. ;  c  d.  q""  f  d 
nale  ere  elbrode  taffete,  iij.  ii^. ;  f  an  ell  {'  q" 
ff  (fine)  canvesse  dl'  the  22  of  June,  vs.  viud. ; 
f  d  :  an  oz  f  dram  spa  silke,  xii^. ;  f  a  yeard 
f  d  :  Jennes  fusty'  white,  xvnid. ;  f  d  a  yeard 
white  Jennes  the  13  of  June,  vi^. ;  f  ii  yeardes 
white  Jennes  the  1 7  of  June,  ii.f. ;  f  a  yeard  {' 
d :  q'  of  callyco,^  ii.f. ;  f  a  q'  of  white  silke, 
v'md.  ;  c  the  30  of  Julij  a  yeard  fad:  russet 
Jennes,  xv'nid. ;  f  the  j  of  Auguste  a  q'  of 
blacke'  Jennes,  iii^. ;  Rhe  more  f  in  p''  the 
10  of  Septeb""  1590,  xiiix.  iiiid?^  ;  Ite'  the  20 
of  Septeb''  1590  f  yeard  f  iii  q'"  Jennes,  xx\d. ; 
f  the  30  of  Septeb""  iii  yeards  fad:  striped 

*  Erased. 

^  Sarcenet,  a  fine  silk  woven  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  south  of  Spain. 

■^  Buckram,  a  costly  and  delicate  fabric  of  cotton  or 
linen,  quite  different  from  the  modern  material  so 
called.  Derivation  uncertain  ;  apparently  not  from 
Bokhara.     See  N.  E.  D. 

'  Adorned  with  little  tufts  ? 

■*  Coarse  tape.  On  the  obscure  derivation,  see 
Skeat.  There  is  a  proverbial  simile  expressing  close 
intimacy,  "  As  thick  as  inkle-weavers." 

'  Of  Louvain  ? 

"  Calico,  in  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  :  also 
Calicut,  from  the  city  on  the  Malabar  coast  whence  it 
originally  came. 
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seckynge,^  \\s.  xid.  ;  c  iii  q""^  harde'  v^.  ;  f  a 
yeard  lacke  nale  tufte  taffete,  \\\s.  vixd. ;  f  a 
yeard  fad:  tufte  lace,  y!\\d. 

Su'  totall  is  \\\\s.  \\d. 

Rhe  in  p'',  xxiii^.  iiii^. ;  yt  is  \c>s.  c  131.  \\\\d. 

Soe  he  doth  rest  f  owe  me  this  26  of  March 
1 59 1  juste  xxix^.  y.d. 

Rhe  in  p"  the  3  of  May  1 59  r  of  himself,  viii^. ; 
Ite'  dl''  to  the  little  girle  the  17  of  May  iii 
dosse'  blacke  spe  silke  buttons,  xii^. ;  Ite'  the 
19  of  August  to  himself  \l.  blacke  thred,  ii^.  ; 
Ite'  the  29  of  Septeb*"  iiii  yeards  silke  lace, 
yi\\d. ;  Ite'  ii  dosse'  silke  buttons,  \'\\d.  ;  f  d : 
a  yeard  more  lace,  ii^. ;  f  ii  yeards  russet 
Jennes  for  S""  W""  Mallerij,  \]s. ;  1 1  of  Octob"", 
to  dick  Oliver  a  yeard  of  lynne  clothe,  y!\\d.  \ 
f  a  q'""  of  spa  silke,  as  it  stands  in  robin- 
booke ;  f  a  q""  spa  silke  the  1 1  of  Octob""  to 
himself,  vi^.  ;  f  ij  yeards  iii  q"^  ff.  (fine) 
coler^  melan,^  xix. ;  f  a  nale  more  fusty',  iii^. ; 
f  a  sken  of  black  stychinge  silke,  '\d.;  f  ii 
dosse'  black  silke  buttons  the  17  of  Octob"", 
s\\\d. ;  f  the  19  of  Octob''  d :  an  oz  spa  silke, 
xi^.  ;  f  the  19  of  Octob""  a  q'""  of  an  oz  coler*^ 
silke,  viii^. ;  f  the  1 5  of  Noveb""  a  yeard  f 
d :  russet  Jennes,  xviii^.  ;  f  iij  dosse'  haire 
buttons,*  ind. ;  f  an  ell  tawny  buffing  orange, 
ymxd. ;  f  d  a  yeard  of  whit  Jennes  fustya', 
\\\d. ;  f  a  q'  of  an  oz  coler'^  silke,  \\nd.  ; 
{'  a  sken  watchii-*  silke  dH  in  christemas,  \]d.  \ 
f  for  giles  atkyngson  in  wares,  viii-.  ;  f  [a 
yeard  of  hearde',+  vi^.Jf 

Bought  of  lawraunce  Edwardes 
the  15  of  Septeb""  1592. 
d :   a  barrell  swet^  sop  :  xxixj. ;  f  a  barrel  f  a 
d :  course  sope,  Ws.  ;    f  di.  a  c'  curraynes, 
;  f  a  realm  medell*  brow*  pap',  ; 

paid  him  in  p"  the  10  of  Octob"",  1592,  iii//. 
Fo.  ?,v.  [Lent  Lauraunce  bekerstafe  the  14 

^  Sacking,  but  for  making  the  loose  upper  garments 
called  "sacks,"  "the  finest  loose  sacks  the  ladies 
usedto  be  put  .in  "  (Ben  Jonson,  quoted  by  Halliwell). 
Earlier,  the  frock  of  certain  friars,  the  fratres  saccati. 

-  "Robin"  appears  to  have  been  some  person  in 
Wraye's  employ. 

^  See  p.  55,  col.  i,  note  3. 

*  Perhaps  covered  with  woven  hair, 

^  Pale  or  light  blue. 

t  All  fol.  8  erased  so  far. 

t  This  entry  in  different  ink. 

'  Sweet ;  not  strong-smelling  as  the  coarse  soap 
was. 

'  Haifa  cwt. 

^  "  Middling  "  in  quality  ?     Or,  not  "  outsides." 


of  June  1593  to  paye  the  8  of  Julij  next, 
xk]*  ;  *Lent  R.  rayner  the  19  of  Julij  1593,* 
iij//.  ;  *[lent  Jane  Ellis,  my  father's  mayd, 
lis.  iujd.]*  ;  *lent  M""  uckerbe  ye  4  of  octob"" 
1^593.  x^-;  *lent  R  Mavtus  the  25  of  octob"" 
1593  a  book  called  the  shipe  of  fovles;^ 
"*lent  antony  atkingson  of  Morker,  xly. ;  "*lent 
nycholas  Wright,  vis.  ;  *\ent  rog""  simpso' 
spurriar,  xx^. 

Fo.  9.  For  the  messure  of  the  mylto'  foustio'^ 
Ano  dom'  1596  : 
Imp'mis  :  sould  10  of  August  iii  yards  ; 
Alixander.  sould  more  vi  yeards  of  the 
sayme  sayge  culler ;  George  dawson.  sould  iii 
yeards  more  of  the  sayme  fustio';  W""^  Wraye. 
sould  ii  yeards  q'  f  d  :  (:^  and  |)  of  the  sayme 
fustio' ;  W""^  Wraye.  sould  him  of  the  leight 
sayge  culler  q'  &  d  :  Ra  Bordema'.  sould 
him  iii  yeardes  of  the  leight  sayge  culler ; 
W""  Syngleto'.  sould  him  iii  yeardes  f  q'  of 
said  culler  fustio' ;  Christofer  EUicar.  sould 
him  iii  yeardes  of  leight  sayge  cuUerd  fustio'; 
W""  Askw"\  sould  him  iii  yeardes  leight 
sayde  (sage  ?)  culler  fustio' ;  M"^  musgraue. 
sould  him  iii  y  leyght  sayge  culler  fustio' ; 
sould  iii  y  of  the  Ashe  cuUerd  fustio'.^ 

A  note  of  all  layes*  &  sesments  w^'in  the 
counstablerie  of  M""  Kingtonn   for  the 
yeare   of   o""   lorde   god.      1601.      W"^ 
Browne  beinge  counstable. 
Imp'  the  16  of  Octob""  1601,  one  laye  of 
xxx^.   for  settynge  {'  furnishinge  of  soldiers 
into  Ireland.^     Jhames  singleton  beinge  ap- 
pointed p  set  forward  at  the  sayme  tyme — y^ 
cesment  was  ii^.  ob  y«  noble. 

Ite'  a  lay  layd  the  15  of  Januarij  1601.  of 
the  some  of  xxxiiiy.  for  the  payement  of  one 

*  Erased. 

^  TAe  shyp  offolys  of  the  worlde.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  .Sebastian  Brant  into  Latin  by  Jacobus 
Locher  before  1500  ;  then  into  English  by  Alexander 
Barclay  in  1508,  and  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  in 
1509  ;  reprinted  by  J.  Cawed  in  1570.  Also  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Henry  Watson  from  a  French 
version,  and  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde  in  151 7. 
A  very  curious  work,  satirizing  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  time.  Pynson's  ed.  of  1509  has,  among  others,  a 
woodcut  representing  several  vessels  loaded  with  fools 
of  various  denominations. 

2  Milton  fustian. 

'  The  names  of  buyers  in  this  paragraph  are  added 
in  the  margin. 

■*  A  "lay"  is  the  same  as  an  assessment  or  "  sess- 
ment." 

^  For  Mountjoy's  conquest  of  Ireland  in  1600-1603. 
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doble  tax,  to  the  quenes  maiestie  sessed  (^ 
layd  after  the  rait  of  iiifl'.  the  noble,  the  doble 
tax  beinge  onely  xxxiij.  of  the  w'"'-  some  the 
granges  bare  onely  viii^.  ('  Markyngto'  (^ 
Wallerthwait  xxiiiix. — so  that  there  was  yX\d. 
overplus  (^  no  more. 

Ite'  a  laie  laid  the  i  of  Fabruarij  of  ix^.  \d. 
that  is  for  the  pur  rait  mony  x  for  solgers  to 
S""  Edward  Yorke  c  ii^.  to  Tho  Atkingsonn 
for  goinge  to  Yorke. 

Ite'  a  laye  layde  of  ii^.  the  noble  for  one 
hole  tax :  xvjx.  f  for  the  repaer  of  hampes- 
thwet  brige,^  Wethyerby  brige^  (^  others,  vi^. 
viii^.  the  25  of  Aprill  1^02. 

Ite*  a  laye  layde  the  ii  of  May  of  \d.  of  the 
noble  that  is  ixj.  for  settynge  soldyars  into 
Ireland  and  to  Tho  Atkingso'  for  keping  the 
armoure,  iiiix. — so  they  that  went  about  the 
subsedie,  \\s.  y\d.  for  carriynge  of  a  p'soner 
taken  at  Jhon  tuckers,  iij-.  (^  to  Rich  Atking- 
sonn wife  for  ale,  \d. 


Singleton  man's  charg's  at  Knaresburghe  c 
iiii^.  for  soldiers  into  Ireland  : — so  that  thar 
was  \'\d.  overplus. 


A  lay  of  xxv^f.  the  21  of  Maye  1602 — for 
huicke  brige,^  north  brige,*  bolto'  brige,^ 
Walshefourthe  brige,*^  paitelay  brige,"  Knares- 
bourghe  brige,^  Ap'lay  brige,*'  f  one  brige 
over  Walsheburne^'^  nere  leathlaye. 

George  Grove  Counstable  1602. 
Imp'm  one  laye  of  a  whole  taxe  layd  the 
xvi  day  of  January  1602  of  '\d.  ob.  a  noble, 
the  whole  tax  beiiige  \V\s.  soe  that  ther  was 
vi^.  overplus.  W"^  Wray,  Robt  Hodgesonn 
('  R.  Atkingson',— beinge  layers  of  the  sayme. 

Ite'  a  lay  layd  of  the  quens  purvat  mony 
the  23  of  Januarij  1602.  som.e  \\s.  \d. 

Ite'  a  laye  layd  the  29  of  August  of  vi^-., 
that  xviii^.  for  the  constable,  my  ma'  f  M"- 

'  Over  the  Nidd,  near  Ripley. 

2  Over  the  Wharfe. 

*  Over  the  Yore,  i^  m.  S.E.  of  Ripon. 
^  Over  the  \'ore,  at  Ripon. 

*  Over  the  Wharfe,  by  Bolton  Abbey,  about  20  m. 
S.W. 

^  Walshford,  over  the  Nidd,  about  15  m.  S.E. 
'  Over  the  Nidd,  10  m.  S.W. 

*  Over  the  Nidd,  10  m.  S. 

»  Apperley  Bridge,  over  the  Aire,  25  m.  S. 
'"*  The  Washburn  ;  Leathley  is  about  15  m.  S. 


Fo.  97/.     To  make  Conserue  of  Roses. 

Take  fresh  Red  Ros.s  not  quite  Blowne, 
beate  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  mix  them  w"* 
duble  theire  weight  in  Suger,  put  them  in  a 
glasse  close  stopped,  being  not  full,  lett  them 
remain  before  yo"'  use  them  thre  munths, 
stiringe  them  once  a  day.  these  are  good  to 
coule  the  stomac  harte  (^  bowels. — it  helpeth 
spittinge  of  blood,  and  will  kepe  many  yeares. 


To  make  Conserue  of  violets. 
Take  the  leaues^  of  Blew  violetes  seperated 
from  theire  stalkes  f  grenes^ :— beate  them 
well  in  a  stone  morter  with  twice  theire  weight 
in  Suger,  f  put  them  in  a  glass  vessell  for  yo*" 
use. — this  is  good  to  mittegate  the  heat  of 
Coller,  f  helpeth  the  throate  of  hot  hurtes,  ^ 
precureth  rest,  and  will  kepe  but  one  yeare 
good.^ 

Fo.  10.  Wares  dl'  for  the  use  of  M""  John 
Mallorie,  esquire. 
Imp'm'  rests  behind  f  unpay''  of  the  last 
reconynge  1586  juste  xlvij-.  ;  Ite'  dl'  the  22 
of  Auguste  1586  .  .  .  vii'  of  cornepowther* 
at  xvj^.  the  pounde,  ixy.  iiijrt'.  ;  Ite'  dl""  to 
Lawraunce  haule  the  24  of  Octob""  iii  nales  f  a 
d:  wattchit  leven  taffete,  xii^.;  f  a  sken  watchit 
silke,  ii^. ;  Ite'  the  5  of  December  a  q'"  el- 
brode  watchit  taffete  c  ii  dossen  buttons  f 
iii  skens  silke,  vi-.  iiii^. ;  Ite'  the  17  of  deceb'' 
halfe  a  q'  watchit  elbrod  taffete  (^  a  sken  of 
watchit  silke,  xxii^.  ;  Ite'  the  24  of  deceb"",  a 
yearde  fad:  camerecke^  dl""  to  Margreat 
Warde,  viii.y.  \\\)d. ;  f  iiii  yeards  purple  buff- 
ing, viiij-.  iiii^. ;  Ite'  the  24  of  Maye  1587 
xviij  yeards  diamond  statute  lace^  dK  to  Mar. 
Warde,  \\\s. ;  Ite'  the  29  of  Julij  to  Alex- 
sander  coop'  vi  yeardes  fad:  colerd  holmes 
fustyo','  '\\s.  \xd. ;  c  iiij  yearde,*  r  iii  q""-  of 

1  Petals.  -  Calixes, 

3  These  conserves  are  still  made  in  much  the  same 
way. 

•*  Gunpowder  that  has  been  "corned"  or  granu- 
lated.    N.  E.  D. 

*  Cambric,  fine  white  linen  originally  made  at  Cam- 
bray  ;  Flemish  i'amerj'i  ;  Lat.  camaracum. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  material  for  making  the 
statute  laces.     See  fo.  i,  p.  54,  col.  2,  note  3. 

^  No  explanation  of  this  term  has  l^een  found. 
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harde',  ii^.  sd. ;  {'  ii  dosse'  buttons,  iiij^.  ; 
Ite'  the  20  of  Auguste  a  q'""  blacke  sarsenet, 
xvi^.  ;  Ite'  the  23  of  August'  d''  of  gonn- 
powther,  viiu/.  ;  Ite'  spice^  dV  accordinge  to 
yo''  wourshipes  note.  Imp'm'  iii''  of  proynes, 
ixd. ;  f  iii''  of  curraynes,  xii^. ;  f  an  ounce  of 
mace  f  cloves,  xd. ;  f  ii  ounce  of  ging"",  iiii^. ; 
(^  ii"  of  sug"^,  iiii^. 

Su'  is  yli.  xviis.  'wd. 

Rhe  in  p"  the  9  of  Septeb'  1587,  x\s. 

Ite'  dr  the  sayme  daye  accordinge  to  yo"^ 
wourshipes  note  ii  ounces  of  senymo',-'xxd^.  ;  f 
ii  ounce  of  ging",  vi^. ;  f  i  ounce  of  mace,  xii^.  ; 
C  i  ounce  of  cloves,  viii^.;  f  iii''  of  proines,  '\\d. ; 
f  iii''  of  greate  rasinges,  xii^.;  ^  iii"  of  curraynes, 
xii^. ;  f  xii  yeardes  yallowe  lasinge^  silke, 
\\\d. ;  f  iii  yallow  thred,  \\\d.  ;  ^  iiij''  of  sug', 
viiii-. ;  Ite'  the  16  of  Novemb'  iij  q""  of  gonn- 
powther,  xii^. ;  Ite'  the  9  of  deceb'  xiii  ounce 
of  gonnpowther,  xiiij^. ;  Ite'  the  17  of  deceb' 
ii"  of  gonnpowther,  \\s.  vvixd.  ;  Ite'  the  27  of 
deceb'  d''  of  gonnpowther,  is.  i'lud.  ;  Ite'  the 
16  of  Auguste  1588  to  Alexsander  Coop',  xiii 
yeards  of  pointynge  Ribon,*  ii^.  ii^. ;  {'  ii  yeards 
Jennes  fustyo'  iii".  iiii^. ;  f  a  q'  cremosinge 
elbrod  taffete,  iiii^.  vid.  ;  f  a  skene  of  redd 
silke  f  a  skene  of  blacke,  iii^. ;  f  d:''  gonn- 
pouther  to  M'maducke  Jenkeso',  viii. ;  Ite' 
the  20  of  dece'br.  restes  for  mela'  fustyo', 
ns.  iuid. ;  f  one  box  of  comfites,°  xd. 

Su'  of  all  that  M"^  Johnn  Mallorij  dothe  owe 
the  13  of  Septeb'  1589  is  just  v//.  xixj.  \i\d. 

Ite'  dl'  the  1 7  of  Septeb'  to  stirke*^  a  doss' 
silke  pointes  f  iid.  in  white  candie,"  xii.  ;  f  ii 
ounce  of  cloves,  xvi.  ;  Ite'  to  Christopher 
horseman  the  11  of  June  1591  v  q""  white 
leve'  taffete,  ii^.  vi^. ;  Ite'  the  7  of  Auguste 
1593  ^  yearde  (^  a  d  ;  of  ff  camerecke,  xs.  ; 

Su'  of  all  that  M""  Jho  Mallorij  dothe  owe 
me  this  viii  of  Septebr  1593  is  iuste  v'xli.  x\\]s. 
yd 

Su'  totall,  y'lli.  x\\\]s.  \d. 

Fo.  loz'.  Ite'  soulde  to  W"'  Meres  of 
leades^  sometime  Sir  Robt  Owtherit  ma'  the 
28  of  M'*'''  1580  a  yeard  f  a  d :  of  canvesse," 

^  Notice  that  "  spice  "  here  includes  prunes,  etc. 
'  Cinnamon.  *  Lacing. 

*  Ribbon  for  making  "  points  "  or  tagged  laces. 
•'  Comfits  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time. 

'•  This   possibly  means  to  make  the  ends  stark  or 
stiff  by  putting  on  the  tags  or  points. 
^  Sugar-candy. 

*  Leeds,  25  m.  S.  of  Ripon. 

*  The  same  as  modern  canvas  ;  derived  from  can- 
nabis, hemp. 

VOL.  XXXII. 


ms.  \md. ;  ^  ix  yeardes  of  p'chment  lace,^ 
xviiii^/.  ;  f  iii  dossen  silk  buttons,  '\xd.  :  ^  ii 
skens  of  silke,  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  the  ix  of  Aprill  a  q' 
f  a  d  of  lynne  clothe,  xviij//.  ;  Ite'  iij  yeards 
of  bone  lace^  f  d.  a  q'  of  lynne  clothe,  xviii^. ; 
f  a  q'  of  white  pap',  iiij^A  ;  Ite'  the  18  of  June 
a  q'  of  an  oz  cremosing  silke,  xii^.  ;  f  ii 
knotes  of  menykinges,^  WWd. ;  Ite'  the  29 
of  June  ii  knotes  of  menykings,  iiii^. ;  Ite'  a 
q'  of  an  oz  ere  silke  the  13  of  July,  xii^.  ; 
Ite'  the  2  of  Septeb'  iii  knotes  of  menyking, 
vi^. 

Su'  is  xiix.  \d. 

{To  be  continued.) 


3|n0j)  ©rnamental  Jrontoork  of 
tbe  OEigfjteentt)  Centura,  a0 
(2Bjcf)il)iteD  in  tbe  streets  of 
DutJlin. 

By  D.  Alleyne  Walter. 


II. 

N  continuance  of  the  subject  of 
Dublin  ironwork  of  the  eighteenth 
century  I  add  the  three  follow- 
ing examples.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  city  is 
that  which  spans  the  gateway  of  the  house 
of  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  Grafton 
Street.  It  is  a  composition  consisting  of 
seven  panels  of  open  work,  surmounted  by  a 
pedimental  arrangement  of  scroll-work.  The 
original  lamp  has,  unfortunately,  been  super- 
seded by  a  pretentious  and  ugly  globe,  con- 
taining gas-jets. 

The  lower  compartment  consists  of  three 
principal  panels  ;  each  of  these  is  subdivided 
into  four  parts  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
bars.  The  central  panel  has  a  peculiar 
design  of  interlacing  scrolls,  while  the  other 
two   have,   at   the   top   and   bottom  of  the 

1  Parchment  lace  was  made  of  silk  twisted  round  a 
thread  or  cord  (guipure),  with  a  raised  pattern  formed 
of  thin  strips  of  parchment  or  vellum,  covered  with 
silk,  gold,  or  silver  thread. 

*•  Lace  made  on  a  pillow,  so  called  from  the  use 
either  of  bobbins  or  of  pins,  or  of  both,  made  of  bone. 

3  Minikins  are  lute-strings,  properly  the  smallest 
or  treble  strings  of  lutes  or  fiddles.     (Halliwell.) 
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vertical  bars,  heart-shaped  forms.  The 
corners  of  each  of  the  three  panels  is  occupied 
with  scroll-work.  The  two  narrower  panels 
on  each  side  are  divided  vertically  only,  and 
the  remaining  two  show  half  only  of  the 
design  of  the  preceding. 


The  next  example  is  from  Abbey  Street. 
It  is  placed  in  the  tympanum  of  an  arched 
doorway  leading  to  some  stables  in  the  rear. 
The  central  portion  of  the  work  has  a  square 
panel,  in  which  is  a  monogram,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  to  whom  it  may  refer. 


THE    provost's    LODGE,    GRAFTON    STREET. 


DOORWAY    IN    ABBEY   STREET. 


The  upper,  or  pedimental,  portion  is  com- 
posed of  a  central  device,  formed  of  six 
vertical  divisions,  the  two  central  of  which 
rise  above  the  others,  and  from  this,  on  either 
side,  the  scroll-work  branches  in  elegant  and 
graceful  convolutions. 


or  whether  the  whole  is  in  its  original  position, 
or  has  been  removed  from  some  more  aristo- 
cratic portion  of  the  city.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  in  a  very  corroded  condition,  and, 
as  the  property  to  which  it  now  belongs  is  in 
so  dilapidated  a  state  that  it  must  ere  long  be 
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pulled  down,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  grace- 
ful piece  of  work  may  be  removed  to  safe 
quarters  in  the  Museum.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  in  this  work  the  hand  that  designed, 
and  probably  executed,  the  examples  in  Hen- 
rietta Street,  and  Rutland  Square. 

The  third  example  is  from  Harcourt  Street. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  unique.  It  forms  one 
of  a  pair  of  lamp-standards,  placed  at  each 
corner  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance-door 
of  the  house.     It  seems  to  be  of  rather  later 


LAMP   STANDARD,    HENRIETTA   STREET. 

date  than  the  others  given,  but  it  exhibits  so 
much  grace  of  design,  that  I  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  record.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  state  that  all  the  four  sides  are  alike. 

In  the  design  of  the  lamp-posts,  which,  as 
before-mentioned,  are  very  numerous  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  city,  there  is  great  diversity 
of  treatment,  but  they  all  exhibit  a  taste 
and  feehng  which  is  far  removed  from  that 
ordinarily  met  with  in  similar  objects  at  the 
present  day.     Some  of  these  lamp-posts  are 


of  extremely  simple  character,  others,  again, 
are  more  or  less  elaborate,  but  ail  are  valuable 
and  suggestive  to  the  designer  of  ironwork. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  hope  to  give  some 
selections  of  these  lamp-posts,  which  will 
illustrate  their  peculiar  features,  and  will 
complete  this  brief  sketch  of  the  old  iron- 
work of  the  streets  of  Dublin. 


a  T5tief  note  on  TBel^founDing. 

By  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A. 

N  the  December  number  of  the 
Antiquary,  1893,  I  find  inter  alia 
the  following  remarks  in  "  Notes  of 
the  Month  "  :  "A  curious  discovery 
has  recently  been  made  during  the  restora- 
tion of  Llantrissant  Church,  near  Cardiff, 
which  is  now  in  progress.  It  consisted  of 
the  remains  of  a  temporary  bell-foundry  in 
the  basement  of  the  tower.  .  .  .  The  circum- 
stance is  of  considerable  interest,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  of  other  examples  of 
bells  cast  on  the  spot  where  they  were  hung." 
The  custom  referred  to  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
all  students  of  campanology,  although  the 
recorded  discovery  of  existing  traces  of  a 
former  founding  of  a  bell  at  a  church  is 
undoubtedly  so  unusual  as  to  be  in  all  prob- 
ability without  a  parallel.  As  the  subject  of 
local  bell-founding  is  important,  it  has  been 
thought  that  space  might  be  found  in  the 
Antiquary  for  the  presentation  of  contempo- 
rary documents  illustrative  of  the  various 
methods  in  use.  The  credit  of  finding  them 
is  due  to  Mr.  Edwin  Munday,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Tiverton  Guild  of  Ringers, 
and  a  most  competent  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  bells. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  were 
five  bells  in  Tiverton  Church.  This  is  shown 
in  Appendix  B  of  EUacombe's  Church  Bells 
of  Devon,  where  the  number  of  bells  in  every 
parish  in  Devon  is  stated,  and  the  following 
extract  is  given,  taken  from  the  inventory  of 
church  goods  temp.  7  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1553, 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London  : 
"  Parish  of  Tiverton  iiij  belles  yn  the  tower 
and  one  litle  belle  called  the  morowe  masse 
belle."     Incidentally  we  may  remark  that,  at 
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the  Wellbrook  Almshouse,  erected  in  1580, 
is  a  small  bell,  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
older  than  the  building  itself.  It  bears  on  the 
crown  an  inscription  in  black  lettering  to  the 
following  effect :  "  My  ♦  Lady  *  Maria  * 
Anna  ♦  Anno  ♦  Domini  ♦  M  *  CCCCC  * 
XXXIX  ♦  Noel  ♦  Arlbert  ♦  Hochman  ♦  .' 
On  the  waist  is  the  founder's  mark,  and  also 
in  bold  relief  Our  Lady  with  the  Holy  Child. 
The  churchwardens'  accounts  contain  al- 
most endless  references  to  the  bells,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  important  as  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  subject  in  hand  : 

1619.  Paid  unto  ye  belle  founder 
for  his  paines  in  coming  from 
Barnstaple  to  see  ye  belles      -  v* 

1620.  Paid  for  reade  for  cover- 

inge  of  the  linnaye*  for 

casting  eye  bell  under  -  viij*  x*^ 

Pd  the  workmen  for  cover- 

inge  of  it      -        -         -  vij^  ij^ 

Pd  two  carpenters  for  put- 
tinge  up  of  it       -         -  iv^ 
Pd   for    tymber    for    the 

linnaye         -         -         -        xviij* 
Pd  for  tymber  and  plankes 

about  the  belles   -         -   iv'  xviij^  ij'^ 
Pd  John    Rowe   for   one 

new  clapp""  and  for  right- 
ing 4  other  clapp*  -   iij'     xv^ 
Pd  him  for  workinge  up 

of  Ixxxxvij'  of  old  iron 

at  ij*^  p.  Ms  -         -  xvj^  \]^ 

Pd  him  more  for  742'  of 

newe  Iron  worke  beinge 

staples,  boltes  and  keyes 

and  other  worke  of  iron 

about     the     belles     at 

iiij''  p.  '         -         -         -   xii'    vij^  \\^ 

More    added    for    the 

ffowerth    Belle   clapper 

viij'  wayght  -         -         -  iiij^ 

Pd  Thomas  Penniton  for 

his  labor  for  castinge  of 

the  Belle     -        -        -  xxx' 
Pd  more  for  x.  c  i  quarter 

and  xvj'  of  belle  mettall 

at  v'  p.  c  is  -         -         -      Ij'  xix^  Wy^ 
Pd  more  for  tyme  and  lab""  xx* 

Pd    to    Mr.    Marks    for 

Tuninge  of  the  Belle    -  xj* 

*  I.e.,  linhay — according  to  Halliwell,  an  open  shed 
attached  to  a  farmyard,  in  use  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land.— Ed. 


/iiid 


1623.  Paid    unto    John   Stooke 

for    levelling    of      the 

grounde  where  the  belle 

was  caste  in  the  Churche 

yearde 

The  Penningtons  were  a  famous  race  of 
bell-founders,  of  whom  Mr.  Charles  Pearson 
in  his  I^inger's  Guide  to  the  Church  Bells  of 
Devon,  p.  53,  gives  the  following  account : 
"  We  now  come  to  the  great  Devonshire  bell- 
founders,  the  Penningtons.  They  seem  to 
have  succeeded  Byrdan  in  the  Exeter 
foundry,  but  the  earliest  bell  of  Thomas 
Pennington  is  dated  as  early  as  1618  or 
1619.  John  Pennington  appears  somewhat 
later,  and  the  initials  of  both  are  found  on  a 
bell  at  Merton,  dated  1669.  The  trade-mark 
of  T.  P.  was  used  by  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  bell-founders  from  1618  to  1763. 
There  was  another  firm  of  Penningtons, 
probably  of  the  same  family,  who  had  their 
headquarters  at  Lezant,  in  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards  at  Stoke  Clymsland,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  first  of  these  Penning- 
tons was  Christopher,  whose  initials  are 
found  on  a  bell  at  Stowford,  dated  17 10. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Fitz  Anthony  Penning- 
ton, who  was  drowned  in  1768  while  crossing 
Antony  Ferry,  in  Cornwall,  with  a  bell  for 
Landulph  Church.  After  this  date  we  have 
the  initials  of  three  brothers  Pennington, 
John,  Christopher,  and  William.  A  son  of 
the  last-named  died  in  1823.  In  EUacombe's 
list  there  are  480  bells  by  this  Cornish  firm 
of  Penningtons  from  1710  to  181 8.  They 
itinerated  and  cast  most  of  their  bells  in  the 
churchyards,  as  was  formerly  usual  when 
there  w^ere  difificulties  of  carriage.  We  owe 
to  them  many  fine  peals — for  instance,  the 
rings  of  six  at  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  ChristOiV, 
and  Cheriton  Bishop,  and  of  eight  at  Crediton. 
The  Penningtons  of  Exeter  are  credited  with 
174  bells,  but  their  only  complete  peal  is  one 
of  four  small  bells  at  St.  Mary  Steps,  Exeter, 
the  tenor  of  which  bears  the  inscription : 
John  Pennington,  of  Exon,  nue  cast  us  fowre, 
1656.  The  practice  of  recasting  entire  rings 
came  into  fashion  after  their  time.  They 
cast  several  good  bells,  but  the  Purdues  seem 
to  have  been  called  in  when  expense  was  no 
object,  and  there  is  a  record  to  their  dis- 
advantage in  the  Cathedral  books  of  1692, 
that  'the  Doom  bell  lately  cast  by  Mr. 
Pennington,  be   new  cast    by  Mr.   Thomas 
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Purdue,  and  be  made  tuneable  and  useful  in 
his  place.'" 

In  spite  of  that  the  Penningtons  were 
employed  on  at  least  one  other  occasion  in 
connection  with  the  parish  church  of  Tiverton. 
One  Robert  Chilcott  left  ;^io  a  year  by  will 
towards  the  repair  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and 
this  money  having  been  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, it  was  decided  to  apply  some  portion  of 
it  to  the  mending  of  the  bells.  Most  people, 
perhaps,  have  heard  of  Blundell's  school. 
Chilcott  was  a  nephew  of  the  founder. 
"  Blundell  had  a  nephew,  Robert  Chilcot,  or 
Comyn,  son  of  Eleanor,  his  only  sister,  who 
was  married  to  John  Chilcot,  of  Fairby. 
Robert  was  his  uncle's  clerk,  whence,  in  no 
disparaging  sense,  he  is  often  termed  a 
'  servant.'  He  succeeded  to  Blundell's  busi- 
ness and  realized  a  large  fortune.  Chilcot 
did  not  live  at  Tiverton,  but  at  Isleworth,  in 
Middlesex,  and  there,  in  all  probability,  he 
died  in  1609.  He  had  ere  this  been 
appointed  by  Blundell  in  his  will  as  one  of 
the  overseers  of  his  property,  and  it  has  been 
believed  by  some  that  the  money  with  which 
Chilcot's  school  was  erected  was  left  for  that 
purpose  by  his  uncle"  {Chronicles  of  Twy- 
ford,  p.  97). 

In  1629,  the  fifth  or  great  bell  having 
become  cracked,  an  opportunity  was  provided 
the  churchwardens  for  availing  themselves  of 
Chilcott's  generosity.  Not  only  was  the  bell 
cracked,  but  its  weight  was  deficient,  and  not 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  rest.  Accord- 
ingly five  hundredweight  of  brass  and  tin  was 
bought  at  Tiverton  and  sent  with  the  bell  to 
Exeter,  to  be  there  cast.  The  total  cost  to 
the  trustees  of  the  charity  was  about  ;£^o. 
The  agreement  which  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  this  occasion,  between  the  trustees, 
the  churchwardens,  and  Thomas  Pennington, 
as  well  as  the  items  of  expenditure  as  re- 
corded in  an  old  account-book,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Chilcott  chest,  and  are  copied 
below : 

Articles  of  covente  indented  had  made 
concluded  and  agreed  upon  the  ffower  and 
twentieth  day  of  ffebruary  Ano  1629  Be- 
tween the  ffeoffees  of  Mr.  Robert  Chilcott 
good  uses  in  Tiverton  and  the  Churchwardens 
of  Tiverton  aforesaid  of  the  one  pte,  And 
Thomas  Pennington  of  the  Cittye  of  Exon 
Bell-founder  of  the  other  pte  as  followeth  : 


Imprimis  It  is  agreed  upon  between  the 
said  pties  And  the  said  Thomas  Pennington 
doth  hereby  covennte  &  promise  that  he 
shall  &  will  new  caste  the  ffiveth  or  great 
Bell  that  is  now  crazed  in  the  Tower  of 
Tiverton  aforesaid  and  make  another  new 
Bell  of  the  same  mettall,  sounde,  agreeable, 
&  tuneable  to  &  with  the  other  ffower 
Bells  that  are  now  in  the  aforesaid  Tower 
accordinge  to  the  order  of  Musicke  :  And  if  it 
shall  happen  that  the  new  Bell  made  of  the 
same  mettall  doe  or  shall  craze  or  breake 
within  the  space  of  one  whole  yeare  next  after 
it  shalbe  hanged,  settled  &  runge  in  the 
Tower  of  Tiverton  aforesaid  that  then  the 
said  Thomas  Pennington  shall  &  will  caste 
againe  the  said  Bell  at  his  own  proper  cost 
&  charge,  and  make  &  deliver  him  sounde, 
agreeable  &  tuneable  according  to  the  other 
ffower  Bells  as  aforesaid. 

Item  it  is  also  agreed  upon  by  & 
betweene  the  said  pties  that  the  said  Thomas 
Pennington  shall  receive  the  said  Bell  mettall 
by  weighte,  and  to  redeliver  the  Bell  made  of 
the  same  mettall  accordinge  to  the  same 
weighte  that  it  is  delivered  unto  him.  And 
if  it  happen  that  the  said  Thomas  Pennington 
doe  adde  &  put  more  mettall  of  his  own  to 
make  the  said  Bell  tuneable  as  aforesaid,  that 
then  the  said  Thomas  Pennington  shall  have 
Twelve  pence  for  every  pounde  weighte  of 
the  mettall  soe  added  &  putt  to :  And  if 
the  said  Thomas  Pennington  doe  caste  the 
said  Bell  to  be  to  great  burthen  and  not  tune- 
able to  the  rest,  that  then  the  said  Thomas 
shall  sett  &  putt  him  in  tune  as  aforesaid, 
and  such  mettall  as  shalbe  clipped  or  hewen 
out  of  the  Bell  to  make  him  tuneable,  to  have 
&  take,  payinge  for  the  same  unto  the  said 
ffeoffees  and  churchwardens  Twelve  pence  a 
pounde  for  every  pounde  soe  clipped  and 
hewen  out  of  the  said  Bell  : 

Item  the  said  Thomas  Pennington  doth 
likewise  covennte  &  promise  that  he  shall 
&  will  caste  the  said  Bell  mettall  by  itself 
without  mixture  of  any  other  Bell,  and  what 
mettall  shalbe  thereunto  added  shalbe  of  the 
like  goodnes,  and  that  it  shalbe  caste  & 
done  with  the  consent  &  in  the  viewe  of  the 
said  ffeoffees  and  churchwardens,  or  their 
assignes.  And  to  give  notice  to  the  said 
ffeoffees  and  churchwardens  seaven  dayes 
before  the  said  Thomas  doth  intend  to  caste 
the  said  Bell,  And  to  new  caste  the  said  Bell 
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of  the  same  mettall  as  aforesaid  within  two 
daies  next  after  the  receite  thereof,  &  deliver 
the  Bell  soe  new  caste  unto  the  said  ffeoffees 
and  churchwardens  or  to  their  assignes  within 
seaven  daies  next  after  he  shall  receive  the 
said  mettall : 

Item  the  said  ffeoffees  &  churchwardens 
doe  covennte  &  promise  that  they  will  & 
shall  at  their  coste  &  charge  carrie  the  said 
Bell  mettall  at  Exon  aforesaid  and  recarrie 
the  Bell  (when  it  shalbe  new  caste)  from  the 
said  Thomas  Penningtons  castinge  place 
without  Northgate  in  Exon  aforesaid ;  And 
alsoe  shall  &  will  paie  unto  the  said 
Thomas  seaven  shillings  lawfull  English 
money  for  every  hundred  of  merchante 
weighte  that  shalbe  sent  unto  him  at  Exon 
aforesaid  for  the  new  castinge  thereof :  And 
to  paie  the  said  money  within  tenne  daies 
next  after  the  Bell  shalbe  hanged  up,  settled 
&  tuneable  as  aforesaid  in  the  said  Tower 
of  Tiverton.  In  witnes  whereof  the  pties 
aforesaid  to  these  pntes  their  hands  & 
scales  interchangeablie  have  sett  the  daie 
and  yeare  first  above  written. 

Signed  sealed  and       By  me  Thomas    "^"^ 
delivered  in  the  pnse        Pennington       _^ 

of  Thomas  Cogan 

Geo  Boyse 

William  Marks. 

1630.  Payments  touchinge  the  Church 
June  the  14th  paid  to  William 
Marks  the  Brazier  for  mettall 
for  the  Create  Bell  jQ2o 

pticulars  ^  s.  d. 
3  c.  4olb  of  brasse  at  7^|  p  lb 

c.  beinge  i2ott)  -        -  -  12  18  04 

6o!b  of  tinne  at  1 1'' p  lb  -  -  02  15  00 

6olt)  of  brasse  at  10^  p  lb  -  02  10  00 

28B)  of  brasse  at  q''  p  lb  -  -  01  01  00 

241b  of  brasse  at   ']'^\  p  lb  -  00  15  06 


20^  \ 


£ 


19    19    10 

Paid  to  Chubb  for  takinge  down 

of  the  Bell  -  -  -  -  00  06  08 
Paid  for  the  cariage  of  the  Bell 

at  Exon  &  home  -        -     03     00     00 

Paid  towarde  the  castinge  of 

the  Bell  -  -  -  -  05  00  00 
Paid  Thomas   Pennington  in 

full  for  castinge  of  the  great 

Bell 05     08     00 


paid    to    M.    Dayman, 

beinge  in  full  for  iC^ 
paid  to  him  for  time  glasse, 

also  4**  he  paid  to  Chub 

towards    his    paines     for 

takinge    downe   the  bell, 

also  6*  in  expenses  for  M 

Dayman  i'^  &  Jno  Duck- 
ham  at  Exon  at  the  castinge 

of  the  Bell 

34     14     06 

Note. — M.   Dayman  and  Jno.  Duckham 
were  the  churchwardens. 


PutJlicationg  anD  proceenings  of 
3rcl)^olog;ical  ^oc(etie0. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  forty-firstvolumeofthe  Proceedings  of  the  Somer- 
setshire Arch^ological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  being  the  first  volume  of  the  third  series, 
has  recently  been  issued  to  members  ;  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Bath  in  July, 
1895.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  contained 
in  Part  II.  :  '*  The  Clevedon  Family,'  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Maclean,  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  VV.  Weaver  ; 
«♦  The  Battle  of  Lansdown,"  by  the  Dean  of  Wells  ; 
"The  Municipal  Records  of  Bath,"  by  Mr.  Austin  J. 
King ;  "  The  Chartularies  of  Bath  Priory,"  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Church;  "  On  a  Map  of  Mendip,"  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse  ;  'Notes  on  North 
Perrot,"  by  Mr.  John  Batten  ;  "  Hinton  Charter- 
house," by  Mr.  E.  D.  Foxcroft  ;  "  The  So-called 
Chapter  House  at  Hinton,"  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy ; 
"  Flora  of  Somerset,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Murray 
(concluded).  There  are  also  the  following  illustra- 
tions :  Great  Chalfield  Manor  House  (Wilts)  ;  West- 
wood  Church  (Wilts)  ;  Map  illustrating  Battle  of 
Lansdown  ;  Interiors  of  Hinton  Charterhouse  ;  Plan 
of  the  Priory  of  Hinton.  The  society  began  its  work 
in  1849,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  entering  on  a 
third  series  of  its  interesting  and  valuable  proceedings. 
The  last  five  or  six  volumes  compare  favourably  with 
any  of  those  previously  issued,  and  contain  a  much 
larger  amount  of  matter  than  the  earlier  ones.  We 
are  informed  that  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Elworthy) 
is  preparing  an  index  to  the  second  series. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Shropshire  Arch^.ological  Society's 
Transactions,  second  series.  Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.,  just 
issued  to  members,  contains  the  following  papers  : 
"  Changes  in  Land  Ownership  in  Shropshire,"  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  F.S.A. ;  "The  Armorial 
Bearings  of  Shropshire  Corporations,"  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Fox-Davies  ;  "  The  Merchants'  Guild  of  Shrewsbury  : 
the  Two  Earliest   Rolls,  for   1209-10  and  1219-20," 
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translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater  ; 
"  The  Shropshire  Lay  Subsidy  Roll  of  1327  :  Chirbury 
Hundred,"  with  introduction  by  the  Rev.  VV,  G.  D. 
Fletcher,  F.S.A.  ;  "A  History  of  Selattyn :  the 
Rectors,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bulkeley-Owen  ;  and 
"  The  History  of  Shrewsbury  Liberties :  Meole  Brace, 
Onslow,  and  Preston  Montford,"  by  the  late  Rev. 
J.  B.  Blakeway,  F.S.A.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D. 
Fletcher,  F.S.A.  There  are  several  illustrations,  and 
the  part  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one. 

<^  -^  •^ 

The  publications  of  the  Worcestershire  His- 
torical Society  for  1895  have  now  been  issued  to 
the  members.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
subscribers  received  the  second  part  of  the  index 
to  Nash's  Worcestershire,  consisting  of  names  of 
places,  engravings,  etc.,  Part  L,  comprising  the  names 
of  persons,  having  been  issued  in  the  previous  year. 
The  present  issue  consists  of  three  parts  : 

1.  "Registrum  Sede  Vacante,"  Part  HL,  which 
covers  fifty  years,  from  1 3 1 3  to  1 368,  viz.,  from  the  trans- 
lation of  Walter  Reynolds  to  Canterbury,  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Wettelsey,  in  October,  1368.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  "  Sede 
Vacante"  Register  this  year,  and  that  the  society  maybe 
able  to  begin  work  on  the  very  grand  and  perfect 
series  of  Bishops'  registers,  of  which  the  first  is  that  of 
Bishop  Giffard,  a.d.  1268- 1302. 

2.  "  Lay  Subsidy  Roll,  1  Edward  HL"  This  is  of 
great  value  to  all  those  who  are  intereste  I  in  Wor- 
cestershire history.  The  date  is  just  fifty  years  later 
than  that  of  the  Lechmere  Roll,  already  published  by 
the  society,  and  the  introduction  points  out  with  great 
force  the  increasing  prevalence  of  English,  and  that 
Latin  and  French  had  very  much  gone  out  of  use. 

3.  "  A  Survey  of  Worcestershire,"  by  Thomas  Hab- 
ington,  Part  III.  Mr.  Amphlett  has,  in  this  and  the 
previous  parts,  given  us  all  that  is  written  in  Habing- 
ton's  own  hand  in  Lord  Cobham's  manuscript. 
Part  IV.  will  chiefly  consist  of  the  portions  of  the 
MSS.  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  which  are  not  in 
Lord  Cobham's  copy  at  Hagley. 

The  prospective  publications  are  the  continuation  of 
the  "Sede  Vacante"  Register  and  of  Habington's 
collections  ;  "  The  Parish  Accounts  of  St.  Michael  in 
Bedwardine,  Worcester,  1542- 1603,"  and  possibly  the 
continuation  of  the  "  Inquisitiones  Post-mortem 
Henry  HI."  The  society  owes  very  much  to  the  un- 
wearied care  of  its  editor,  Mr.  John  Amphlett,  of 
Clent  ;  its  funds  appear  to  be  ample  for  its  work,  and 
it  is  in  all  respects  very  prosperous. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  was  held  on  January  22.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  Gomme  proposed,  and  Mr.  Jacobs 
seconded  a  motion,  that  the  statement  of  accounts  and 
the  annual  report  be  received  and  adopted.  This  was 
carried,  after  which  Mr.  Clodd  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year.  The  persons  proposed  by 
the  council  as  vice-presidents,  members  of  council, 
and  auditors,  together  with  the  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary, were  also  elected.  The  president  then  delivered 
the  annual  address. 


The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Leeds,  on  January  30.  The  council  in  their 
report  regretted  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
members,  the  total  being  625,  as  compared  with  636 
last  year.  The  twenty-eighth  annual  excursion  took 
place  on  the  ist  of  August  last,  when  the  members 
visited  at  Lastingham  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  county.  The  North  Riding  section 
had  a  useful  excursion  later  in  the  year,  when  Nun- 
nington,  Stonegrave,  Oswaldkirk,  and  Gilling  were 
visited.  With  regard  to  the  scheme  to  raise  funds 
for  excavations  to  be  made  at  Mount  Grace  Priory,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hopj  had  vokm- 
teered  to  supervise  the  excavations,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  annual  excursion  of  the  society  for  1896 
should  be  made  to  Mount  Grace  to  see  the  works  that 
will  then  have  been  carried  out.  By  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  Stuart  the  society  received  a  legacy  of  ;i{^loo, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  this  money  should  be  in- 
vested to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  from  which  to 
make  grants  for  antiquarian  purposes.  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
who  had  for  twenty  years  acted  as  hon.  secretary, 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  resign  his  post,  the  council 
had  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation,  and  proposed 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliff 
Hall,  the  owner  of  Mount  Grace. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Record  Series,  it  was  stated 
that  three  volumes  had  been  issued  during  the  year, 
namely,  volume  17,  containing  Mr.  W.  P.  Baildon's 
"  Notes  on  the  Religious  and  Secular  Houses  of  York- 
shire ;"  volume  18,  being  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Clay's  "  Royalist  Composition  Papers  ;"  and  volume 
19,  comprising  a  further  instalment  of  the  "  Index  of 
the  York  Wills  and  Administrations  "  to  the  year  1585. 
The  volumes  in  preparation  for  issue  during  the  year 
1896  were  a  second  volume  of  "  Yorkshire  Lay  Sub- 
sidies," to  be  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  and  a  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  "  Royalist  Composition 
Papers  for  Yorkshire,"  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Clay.  Only  163  subscriptions  had  been  received  for 
the  year  1895,  and  the  sales  of  back  volumes  had  been 
very  small.  The  series,  therefore,  is  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing state. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  the  year  had  been  one  of  considerable 
importance,  though,  perhaps,  not  marked  by  any  very 
great  event.  The  society's  publications  were  now  up 
to  date,  and  he  thought  the  fournal  had  maintained 
the  level  of  excellence  which  had  been  attributed  to  it 
on  former  occasions.  The  translations  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  he  thought,  were  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members,  and  certainly  the 
work  was  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  antiquaries  for  years  to  come.  With  regard 
to  the  proposed  excavation  at  Mount  Grace,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  in  any  part  of  England,  a 
considerable  sum  had  been  promised  to  carry  out  the 
work,  and  he  believed  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
they  could  more  safely  entrust  it  than  to  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope.  After  alluding  with  gratification  to  the  visit 
of  the  Archoeological  Institute  to  Yorkshire  last  sum- 
mer, and  to  the  efforts  to  prepare  an  account  of  church 
plate  in  the  county,  the  chairman  said  that  among 
other  matters  in  progress  were  a  scheme  for  issuing  a 
complete  bibliography  of  the  county  and  a  photogra- 
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phic  survey. — The  Rev.  E.  Sankey  advocated  the 
transference  of  the  library  from  Huddersfield  to  Leeds 
or  York,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  replying,  inti- 
mated that  a  project  of  this  kind  had  been  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  council  for  some  time,  but  so  far 
difficulties  ha()  occurred. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dickons,  Colonel  Brooke  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  society.  The  vice-presidents  were  also  re-elected  : 
and  Mr.  Tomlinson's  resignation  as  secretary  was  ac- 
cepted with  much  regret  and  many  thanks.  Seven 
members  were  elected  on  the  council,  one  vacancy 
being  left  for  the  council  to  fill. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Childe,  on  being  re-appointed  treasurer, 
made  a  statement  showing  that  the  society  had  ;^I54 
in  hand,  together  with  ;^i8  received  for  the  Mount 
Grace  Fund,  and  ;^  1,122  invested.  In  addition,  the 
society  had  nearly  C^QO  waiting  to  be  invested,  and 
;^243  in  the  bank  on  account  of  the  Record  Series  ; 
so  that  altogether  they  were  in  a  very  fair  financial 
position.  — Answering  a  question  as  to  the  photogra- 
phic survey,  Mr.  J.  W.  Morkill  said  that  about  forty 
people  were  working  gratuitously  for  the  society  in 
this  matter. — Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Arncliff,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  editor  of  the  /ouriial,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Tomlinson  ;  and  Mr.  Armitage  was  re-appointed 
auditor. 

^-         •^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural AND  Archaeological  Society  was  held 
in  the  old  Town  Hall  Library,  Leicester,  on  January  27. 
The  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  committee  was 
read  by  Major  Freer.  It  was  stated  that  three  members 
were  deceased  during  the  year — one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  had  left  his  valuable  collection  of 
English  coins  to  the  Leicester  Museum— and  that  ten 
new  members  had  been  elected.  The  summer  excur- 
sion was  made  to  Ely,  on  July  4.  [Why  does  not  the 
Society  keep  to  its  own  county? — Ed.]  A  list  of  the 
churches  "  restored  "  in  the  county  during  the  year  is 
appended  to  the  report. 


Eet)ietos  anD  Boticeg 
of  jBetD  TBooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers. '\ 

Old  Testament  and  Monumental  Coincidents, 
WITH  an  Historical  Ess/vy  on  Christianity 
AND  its  Early  Introduction  into  Britain. 
By  J.  Corbet  Anderson.     Bell  and  Sons. 
The   aim   of    this    book    is    eminently   orthodox, 
namely,  the  establishing  of  the  historical  accuracy  and 
truth  of  the  Bible.     The  first  chajUcr  is  of  a  general 
character,  treating  of  scepticism  and  gentilism,  and 
endeavours  to  show  from  utterances  of  the  more  en- 
lightened pagans  both  the  necessity  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  special  revelation.     This  is,  to  our  mind. 


the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book ;  it  has  been 
better  done  by  others.  But  the  second  chapter, 
which  is  the  one  of  archteological  value,  gives  a  good, 
reliable,  and  conscientious  summary  of  the  numerous 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  other  monuments 
which  are  corroborative  of  Scripture  narrative. 
There  are  other  chapters  of  a  theological  character, 
upon  which  it  is  no  duty  of  ours  to  comment.  The 
very  slight  and  not  very  accurate  essay  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  England  is  marred  by 
silence  as  to  the  testimony  of  fabrics  and  monuments. 
There  are  ten  whole-page  illustrations,  and  four 
sketch-maps  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Caspian 
Seas  and  the  Persian  (iulf.  The  book,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  preachers  and  teachers 
who  have  no  time  to  consult  bigger  treatises,  and  most 
of  its  propositions  (save  as  to  early  Christianity  in 
England)  may  be  taken  as  reliable. 
•5^  «J»  •!• 
Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments  :  Baby- 
lonia. By  the  late  George  Smith.  Edited  and 
revised  by  Rev.  Professor  Sayce.  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith  published  his  small  monumental  history  of 
Babylon.  Since  then  great  advances  have  been  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  Babylonia.  France  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  England,  have  marshalled 
expeditions  to  explore  the  ancient  cities  of  the  country  ; 
whilst  thousands  of  cuneiform  tablets  and  other 
inscriptions  have  reached  the  museums  of  Europe. 
The  history  of  Babylonia  is  still  in  many  respects  a 
broken  and  imperfect  record,  but  much  has  been  done 
in  these  twenty  years,  particularly  by  Mr.  Pinches,  to 
fill  up  gaps  and  to  place  the  chronology  on  a  more 
reasonable  and  well-founded  basis.  Professor  Sayce 
is,  above  all  Englishmen,  the  best  possible  general 
authority  to  treat  of  questions  of  this  character,  and 
to  bring  up  Mr.  Smith's  work  to  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  conclusions.  The  Biblical 
narrative  is  most  strikingly  confirmed  throughout  these 
pages,  not  only  in  particular  details,  but  by  general 
philological  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  nomenclature  throughout 
Babylonia.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  useful  and  small 
book  has  not  been  enlivened  by  the  society  with 
some  new  illustrations.  A  few  old  hackneyed  cuts 
again  do  duty  as  the  only  picture  commentary  on  the 
text. 

*         *         * 

The    Best    Plays    of    the    Old    Dramatists 

(Mermaid     Series):      George      Chapman. 

Edited   by   William   Lyon   Phelps.      T.   Fisher 

Unwin. 

Chapman's   fame   will   always   chiefly  rest  on  his 

translation  of  Homer,  the  fourteen-syllabled  rhyme  of 

which  more   nearly  expresses  the   Greek   hexameter 

than  any  other  English  measure.     It  is  undoubtedly 

the  finest  translation  of  Homer  in  our  own  tongue 

that  has  yet  iiceu  acliieved,  and  is  in  itself  a  great 

Elizabethan  classic.     But  Chajjman,  as  a  dramatist, 

has  been  much  overrated,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 

that   Professor    Phelps,   of  Yale  ColFege,   the   editor 

of  this  volume,  is  of  that  opinion.     Chapman  com- 
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posed  seven  comedies  and  seven  tragedies  that  have 
survived  to  our  times.  They  have  one  common 
characteristic,  tedious  verbosity ;  nevertheless,  they 
sparkle  occasionally  with  bright  and  stately  verse,  and 
are  well  worth  studying.  A  good  selection  is  made  in 
this  volume  ;  All  Fools,  Bussy  cTA/nbois,  and  Charles 
Duke  of  Byron  are  given  verbatim. 

*  *         * 

Fables  and  Fabulists  :  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  Thomas  Newbigging.  Elliot  !Stock. 
This  is  a  useful  and  clever  little  book,  for  which  there 
is  plenty  of  room.  It  is  an  able  summary  of  the  history 
of  fables,  their  characteristics,  and  moral  applications. 
The  works  of  /Esop,  Phsedrus,  and  the  lesser  known 
Babrius  are  described,  as  well  as  Hindoo,  Arabian,  and 
Persian  fables.  The  modern  fabulists  who  receive 
special  treatment  are  La  Fontaine,  Gay,  Dodsley, 
Northcote,  Lessing,  Yriarte,  and  Kriloff.  James 
Northcote,  R.A.,  the  great  painter,  published  in  1833, 
when  eighty-two  years  of  age,  two  volumes  of  original 
and  selected  fables.  Very  few  of  his  fables  have 
become  popular,  though  several  of  them  eminently 
deserve  it.  Here  is  The  Trooper  and  his  Armour  : 
"  A  trooper,  in  the  time  of  battle,  picked  up  the  shoe  of 
a  horse  that  lay  in  his  way,  and  quickly  by  a  cord 
suspended  it  from  his  neck.  Soon  after,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  a  shot  struck  exactly  on  the  said  horse- 
shoe and  saved  his  life,  as  it  fell  harmless  to  the 
ground.  '  Well  done  !'  said  the  trooper  ;  '  I  see  that  a 
very  little  armour  is  sufficient  when  it  is  well  placed.'  " 
For  the  application,  which  is  the  best  part  of  it, 
though  rather  long-drawn,  see  Mr.  Newbigging's 
interesting  treatise. 

*  *         * 

Hebrew  Idolatry  and  Superstition  :  Its 
Place  in  Folk-lore.  By  Edward  Higgens. 
Elliot  Stock. 
This  is  an  interesting  little  treatise.  Those  who 
are  experts  in  tracing  traditional  religion  and  its 
survivals  will  probably  find  it  rather  sketchy,  but  it 
has  a  distinct  value  of  its  own,  and  is  clearly  written. 
One  of  the  most  original  suggestions  is  that  the  great 
giants  of  English  mediaeval  pageantry  were  a  survival 
of  the  idols  before  which  children  were  sacrificed. 
This  idea  has,  however,  its  chief  origin  in  the  giants 
being  paraded  at  midsummer  ;  but  the  town  pageants 
of  old  England  were  held  at  various  seasons,  one  of 
the  commonest  being  St.  George's  Day,  which  falls  on 
April  23.  When  dealing  with  the  rhabdomancy,  or 
divining  with  rods,  which  he  believes  originated  with 
the  Hebrews,  Mr.  Higgens  might  well  have  referred 
to  its  absurd  and  feeble  revival  among  us  of  late  years 
in  the  form  of  water- divining. 

*  *         * 

Historical  Notices  of  Old   Belfast  and  its 
Vicinity.    By  R.  M.  Young.    Cloth,  crown  4to., 
pp.  xii,  287.     Belfast :  Marcus   Ward  and  Co. 
Price  2 IS. 
This  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  in  an  attractive 
style,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  take  its  place  as  a 
standard  and  recognised  work  on  the  history  of  Belfast. 
It    possesses,   however,    certain   features   which    we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  repeated.     It  consists  of  a  com- 
pilation of  a  number  of  documents  (many  of  them  not 
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previously  published)  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
city.  These  documents  are  printed,  with  compara- 
tively little  comment  or  explanation,  one  after  the 
other,  in  chronological  sequence  of  order.  They  are 
interspersed  with  notes  from  the  late  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
manuscript  collections  for  a  history  of  the  town,  and 
the  whole  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  pictures,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  More  than  this,  those  of  the 
deeds,  the  originals  of  which  are  in  Latin,  are  given 
in  English,  while  with  some,  but  not  with  all  the 
others,  the  spelling  has  been  modernized.  A  large 
number  of  the  illustrations  have  no  spec'al  connection 
with  Belfast  at  all,  and  have  only  been  employed  with 
the  object  of  getting  as  many  pictures  between  the 
covers  of  the  book  as  possible.  These  methods  of 
popularizing  what  might  otherwise  be  deemed  dry 
archaeological  matter  are  trivial,  and  much  to  be 
deprecated.  They  detract  very  seriously  from  the 
character  of  the  work.  Has  it  really  come  to  this, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  gild  the  pill  in  such  a  fashion, 
in  order  to  make  Ulstermen  read  the  story  of  the 
mercantile  capital  of  their  province  ? 

Having  uttered  this  protest,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  value  of  much  that  is  given  in  the  book  is 
very  real,  and  that  its  contents,  though  served  up 
in  so  childish  a  fashion,  are  full  of  interest,  and 
will  furnish  the  future  historian  of  Belfast  with  much 
that  he  will  find  to  be  of  importance  and  value. 

The  period  covered  by  the  book  ranges  from  1538 
to  the  end  of  last  century,  during  which  time,  Ulster 
and  its  chief  town,  have  risen  from  a  lowly  obscurity, 
to  their  present  eminence  and  commanding  position 
of  wealth  and  influence.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  test  it,  the  work  is  carefully  and  accurately  per- 
formed, but  we  hope  that  Mr.  Young  will  never  again 
attempt  to  tickle  the  palates  of  his  Ulster  friends,  as  he 
has  done  on  the  present  occasion.  The  book  covers, 
as  we  have  indicated,  ground  hitherto  untouched,  and 
it  shows  how  much  history,  even  a  comparatively 
modern  place  like  Belfast  posse  5ses,  if  only  people 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it. 

The  book  is  excellently  printed  in  clear  type  and  on 
good  paper.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  good  re- 
productions of  old  and  interesting  pictures  of  the 
town  and  district  at  different  periods.  Of  the  rest, 
the  less  said  the  better.  They  are  of  no  use,  and 
should  not  have  been  included. 


Manorial  Courts, 


We  have  received  so  many  notices  of  manorial 
courts,  which  are  still  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  print  them 
under  a  separate  heading  by  themselves.  Although  it 
will  be  impossible  to  continue  to  print  similarly  full 
records  in  the  future,  we  are  by  no  means  reluctant  to 
devote  a  few  columns  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Antiquary  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
which  our  correspondents  have  kindly  sent.  These 
records  show  that,  in  many  cases,  the  old  work  of 
the  courts  is  still  perfonned,  even  to  the  appointment 
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of  reeve,  constables,  and  ale  tasters,  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  village  green  at  Cheadle.  In 
the  manor  of  Leavening,  in  Yorkshire,  a  pinder  (or 
"common  pounder,"  as  he  appears  to  be  called  there), 
besides  byelawmen  and  affeeors,  are  still  appointed. 
The  last-named  officers  are,  it  may  be  well  to  explain, 
"such  as  be  appointed  in  court-leets,  etc.,  to  mulct 
those  who  have  committed  any  fault  which  is  arbitra- 
rily punishable,  and  for  which  no  express  penalty  is 
prescribed  by  statute."* 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  to  find  so  many 
of  these  ancient  courts  still  exhibiting  so  much  vigour 
in  spite  of  modern  legislation,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  superseded  them.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  other  cases  these  most  ancient  courts,  although 
still  formally  held,  are  degenerating  into  excuses  for 
dinners  and  other  social  gatherings. 


In  response  to  our  invitation  Mr.  H.  Linskill  has 
kindly  sent  us  the  following  notices  of  courts  leet 
taken  from  the  Malton  Messenger  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December  last.  The  closing  weeks 
of  the  year  appear  to  be,  at  the  present  day,  the  most 
usual  time  in  Yorkshire  for  holding  the  courts. 

"Court  Leet  at  Old  Malton. 
"On  Wednesday,  the  court  leet  and  court  baron  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Malton,  was 
held  at  the  Wentworth  Arms  Inn,  Old  Malton.  Mr. 
J.  F.  M.  Richardson,  steward  of  the  court,  presided. 
The  jury,  with  Mr.  W.  Cooper,  the  bailiff,  first  went 
round  to  view  the  watercourses,  fences,  etc.,  and  the 
court  was  held  about  noon,  the  usual  business  being 
transacted.  At  two  o'clock,  the  jury  and  others,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty,  sat  down  to  dinner,  a 
good  and  substantial  repast  being  provided  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barker.  Mr.  Richardson  presided,  and  Mr. 
R.  Metcalfe,  C.C.,  was  in  the  vice-chair.  When  dinner 
was  over,  the  Chairman  gave  the  loyal  toasts,  which 
were  duly  honoured.  The  Rev.  W.  Ingham  replied 
for  '  The  Archbishop,  Clergy,  and  Ministers  of  all  De- 
nominations,' and  also  proposed  '  The  Army,  Navy, 
and  Auxiliary  Forces.' — Major  Russell  responded  for 
the  latter. — The  Vice-Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  day,  'The  Health  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,' 
and  after  speaking  of  the  great  loss  his  lordship  had 
sustained  during  the  past  twelve  months,  referred  to 
him  as  an  ideal  landlord,  whose  sympathy  had  again 
been  illustrated  to  his  agricultural  tenantry  this  year 
by  a  remission  of  rent  for  the  next  three  years,  vary- 
ing from  15  to  25  per  cent.  While  thanking  his 
lordship  very  much  for  this  concession,  it  would  be  a 
still  greater  boon  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  make  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  rent,  so  that  the  rates  and 
taxes  would  follow.  Mr.  Metcalfe  added  a  few  words 
on  the  agricultural  outlook.  He  could  not  congratu- 
late them  on  this,  the  extreme  lowness  of  prices 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  pay  the  rent,  unless  the  farmer  had  other  means  of 
making  an  extra  profit,  either  by  stock,  or  a  good 
horse  on  the  farm.  The  question  of  Protection  had 
been  considerably  agitated,  but  a  duty  on  corn  seemed 
almost  impossible.     They  were  suffering   now  from 

*  Les  Tertnes  de  la  Ley  {1667),  p.  27. 


over-abundance  of  all  agricultural  products.  A  tax  on 
foreign  barley  would  only  make  the  user  find  other 
substitutes.  A  great  deal  of  Lord  Winchilsea's 
scheme  was  admirable,  but  other  parts  were  im- 
practicable. He  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  reim- 
pose  the  malt  tax,  and  said  that  ever  since  that  tax 
was  taken  off  barley  had  declined  in  price.  In  con- 
clusion he  reminded  them  that  on  the  question  of 
the  boundaries  of  Old  and  New  Malton,  the  petition 
of  the  guardians  had  been  conceded,  and  henceforth 
Malton  and  Old  Malton  would  be  united,  but  would 
be  divided  into  wards.  He  was  told  by  those  who 
had  gone  into  the  figures  that  this  would  not  affect 
their  rates  to  any  considerable  extent. — The  Chair- 
man responded  to  the  toast,  and  said  the  agricultural 
tenantry  would  always  receive  the  symjiathy  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  With  regard  to  the  boundaries,  he 
thought  the  Old  Malton  estate,  so  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural portion  was  concerned,  ought  never  to  have  l)een 
included  in  a  Local  Board  area.  He  could  not  see 
the  justice  of  farmers  living  miles  out  of  the  town  pay- 
ing rates  towards  lighting  the  town,  and  for  lamps 
which  they  would  gladly  do  without.  In  conclusion 
he  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  present,  and  hoped  to 
see  them  on  many  similar  occasions. — Mr.  W.  Davison 
proposed  '  The  Town  and  Trade  of  Malton,'  and  Mr. 
M.  B.  Slater  responded. — Mr.  Boulton  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Chairman,  which  was  drunk  with  musical 
honours,  and  Mr.  Richardson  having  returned  thanks 
the  toast-list  was  concluded.  The  proceedings  were 
kept  up  with  harmony  for  some  time  longer." — 
Malton  Messenger,  Nov.  16,  1895. 

"Leavening. 
"  The  manor  court  of  Lord  Middleton,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Leavening,  was  held  by  the  steward, 
Mr.  Hugh  W.  Pearson,  on  Thursday  week,  at  the  inn, 
Mr.  Thomas  Marwood  being  foreman  of  the  jury. 
All  the  freeholders  answered  to  the  call-roll  in  person 
or  by  their  tenants.  The  common  pounder,  byelaw- 
men and  affeeors  having  been  duly  appointed  and 
sworn  in  according  to  'ancient  custom,'  the  jury 
adjourned  to  a  capital  dinner  served  by  Mrs.  Kirby, 
after  which  the  vSteward  gave  the  toasts  of  the 
'Queen'  and  the  'Lord  of  the  Manor,'  and  Mr. 
WiUiam  Preston  proposed  *  The  Steward,'  all  being 
cordially  received." — Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1895. 

"Scampston. 
"  The  manor  court  of  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  was 
called  as  usual  in  the  schoolroom  on  Friday,  by  Mr. 
Hugh  W.  Pearson,  the  steward.  The  jury,  of  which 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  foreman,  had  previously  viewed 
the  drains,  etc.,  and  reported  some  parts  of  the  outfall 
drain  on  the  Rillington  boundary  to  be  in  a  neglected 
state,  and  the  steward  was  directed  to  call  the  offenders 
to  account.  The  jury  adjourned  to  the  Coach  and 
Horses  Inn  at  Rillington  for  dinner,  when  Mr. 
Pearson  presided,  with  Mr.  II.  O.  Piercy,  the  agent 
for  Mr.  St.  Quintin's  estates,  in  the  vice-chair,  and  a 
pleasant  afternoon  was  spent,  the  usual  toasts  being 
properly  honoured." — Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1895. 

"  Settrington. 
"  The  court  leet  and  court  baron  of  Lord  Middleton, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  were  held  on  Wednesday  week, 
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in  the  schoolroom,  before  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Pearson, 
solicitor,  the  steward  of  the  manor,  when  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  tenants  who  '  owe  suit  and 
service '  at  the  court.  The  jury  had  viewed  the 
public  drains,  sewers,  and  watercourses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  reported  all  in  good  order.  The  names  of 
Mr.  Digby  Cayley  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  were  added  to 
the  jury  for  the  ensuing  year.  Regret  was  expressed 
at  the  death  since  the  last  court  of  Isaac  Waller,  the 
old  bailiff  of  the  manor,  and  the  duties  were  per- 
formed temporarily  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  at  whose 
house,  after  the  business  of  the  court  was  disposed  of, 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served  to  the  jury,  the  steward 
presiding,  when  the  toasts  of  '  The  Queen  '  and  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Manor'  were  duly  honoured." — Ibid.^ 
Nov.  23,  1895. 

"  Levisham. 
"The  court  leet  and  court  baron  of  Barnes  Wimbush, 
Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Levisham,  was  held  at  the 
Horse  -Shoe  Inn  on  Thursday,  November  21.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Whitehead  is  the  steward  of  the  manor.  A 
good  dinner  was  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond."—//J/f/.,  Nov  30,  1895. 

"  HOVINGHAM. 
"On  Monday  week  the  manor  court  of  Sir  W.  C. 
Worsley,  Bart.,  was  held  at  the  Worsley  Arms  Hotel, 
before  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Pearson,  the  steward.  Mr. 
William  Goodwill  was  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  had 
made  their  'view,'  and  there  were  several  fines  for 
neglect  to  clean  out  watercourses,  non-attendance  on 
jury,  or  at  the  court,  etc.  After  the  court  the  jury 
and  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Garbutt  in  her  usual  style.  Mr.  Pearson 
presided,  and  the  toasts  of  '  The  Queen,'  '  The  Lord 
of  the  Manor,'  and  '  The  Steward,'  were  given  and 
duly  honoured.  Mr.  R.  Hornsby,  the  agent  for  the 
Hovingham  estates,  responded  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent,  Sir 
William  Worsley's  hospitality  being  much  appreci- 
ated."—/<5/</. ,  Dec.  7,  1895. 

"  Habton. 
•'  The  courts  of  Robert  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Great  and  Little  Habton,  were  held  at  the 
inn  at  Habton  on  Wednesday  week,  before  Mr. 
Hugh  W.  Pearson,  the  steward.  Mr.  William  Wood, 
of  the  Manor  House,  was  foreman  of  the  jury.  After 
the  usual  business  the  jury  adjourned  to  a  capital 
dinner  served  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  present,  and  several  guests  joined  the 
party,  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent." — Ibid., 
Dec.  14,  1895. 


We  are  also  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hackwood,  of  Wednesbury,  for  the  following  citation 
to  the  court  of  that  manor  : 

"MANOR    OF    WEDNESBURY    (TO    WIT). 
••  To  Edward  Ellis,  Bailiff  of  the  said  Manor 

"Greeting 
"These  are  to  require  you  to  give  notice  within 
the   said   Manor   that   the   View   of  Frank   pledge, 
together  with  the  Court  Baron  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able Emily  Foley,  and  of  Dame  Mildred  Anne 


Scott,  the  Ladies  of  the  said  Manor,  will  be  held  at 
the  Anchor  Hotel,  at  Wednesbury,  within  the  said 
Manor,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  to  warn  all  the 
Resiants,  freehold  and  copyhold  Tenants  of  the  said 
Manor  personally,  to  be  and  appear  at  the  place  and 
time  aforesaid,  to  do  and  perform  their  suit  and  service 
and  pay  their  quit  rents,  fines,  and  other  duties,  as  of 
right  they  ought  to  perform  and  render  at  such  court. 
"And  Also  to  warn  all  Constables,  Tything  men 
and  other  Public  Officers  of  the  aforesaid  Manor, 
then  and  there  to  attend  and  make  and  return  their 
several  presentments.  And  you  are  hereby  required 
to  summon  twelve  or  more  good  and  lawful  men  of 
the  said  Manor  to  be  and  appear  at  the  aforesaid 
place  and  time  to  enquire  as  well  for  our  Sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  as  for  the  Ladies  of  the  said  Manor 
of  all  such  matters  as  to  the  said  Court  do  appertain 
and  be  you  there  personally  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  you  shall  have  so  summoned,  bringing  with 
you  all  this  precept. 

"Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  the  sixth  day 
of  November,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-four. 

"John  H.  YoNGE(L.S.) 

"  Steward  of  the  Manor  for  the 
Lady  Emily  Foley. 
"  R.  Harding  Milnard    (L.S.) 

"Steward   of    the    Manor    for 
Dame  Mildred  Anne  Scott." 


Mr.  Horace  Walker,  M.A.,  of  Allison  House, 
Sutton,  near  Retford,  has  very  kindly  sent  us  the 
following  notes  concerning  a  few  of  the  Manorial 
Courts  in  North  Nottinghamshire  and  South  York- 
shire which  are  still  held  : 

These  courts  are  not  infrequent  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, there  being  within  a  small  radius  those  held  at 
Gringley-on-the-Hill,  Mattersey,  Austerfield,  Tick- 
hill,  Bawtry,  Stainton,  Maltby,  Slade  Horton,  and 
Sutton- cum-Lound. 

The  courts  at  present  deal  with  the  surrender  of, 
admission  to  and  succession  to  copyhold  land,  and 
the  court-rolls  take  now  the  form  of  a  land  register 
generally.  When  a  claimant  succeeds  in  his  claim, 
he  is  given  what  is  called  a  certificate  of  "  admission." 
Here  is  a  condensed  version  of  a  deed-poll  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  legal  phraseology  being  omitted: 
"  The  Court  Baron  of  the  most  noble  Wm.  John 
Cavendish  Bentinck  Scott,  I,  Lord  of  the  several 
manors  of  Gringley-on-the-Hill  with  its  members,  of 
Sutton  Rectory,  and  of  Mattersey,  all  in  the  County 
of  Notts,  have  appointed  Frederick  Hawkesley 
Cartwright  and  Frederick  Henry  Cartwright,  both 
of  Bawtry,  in  the  County  of  York,  gentlemen, 
my  lawful  stewards  or  Court  keepers,  with  full 
powers  to  hold  and  keep  all  or  every  Court,  Court- 
Leets,  Courts  Baron  and  Customary  Courts,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  offices  with  all  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages arising  therefrom  during  my  will  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  hereby  ratify  and  confirm  all  whatsoever 
my  said  stewards  shall  lawfully  do  in  and  about  the 
premises  by  virtue  of  these  presents.     Witness,"  etc. 

The  above  gives  some  idea  of  the  steward,  who  is 
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the  Lord's  deputy,  holds  the  courts,  and  keeps  the 
court-rolls.  The  various  courts  have  now  been  con- 
solidated into  a  single  one  held  at  varying  intervals. 
Resides  the  steward  there  is  a  "  bailiff,"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  summon  the  "  homages,"  or  jurors,  and  to 
make  proclamations  by  direction  of  the  steward. 

The  homages  usually  consist  of  twelve  men,  who 
declare  before  the  steward  any  contemplated  altera- 
tions in  the  copyholds,  adjudicate  on  boundaries,  etc. 
The  decisions  of  the  court  cannot  be  enforced  except 
through  some  higher  court,  although  these  decisions 
would  naturally  sway  those  of  the  latter. 

Gri»s^ley-on-theHill  holds  a  Court-Leet  and  Great 
Court  Baron  twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
The  manor  includes  Gringley,  Misterton,  and  Walker- 
ingham.  There  is  a  steward  and  a  bailiff,  and  the 
homages  attend,  twelve  from  each  division.  In  this 
manor  there  is  much  copyhold  land,  the  fine  levied 
by  the  court  on  issuing  certificate  of  admission  being 
one  and  a  half  year's  annual  value.  Here  disputes  as 
to  boundaries  are  settled,  and  fines  are  inflicted  for 
non-attendance.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Courts,  I  believe  they  had  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  up 
to  40s.  They  formerly  also  exercised  the  right  of 
view  of  frankpledge  (Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Duke 
of  Portland). 

'/ickhill. — This  is  called  the  Honour  of  Tickhill 
(honour  =  manor  on  a  large  scale)  There  are  saidto 
be  eighty  honours  in  England  (Stephen's  Commen- 
taries). There  is  here  little  copyhold  land  left,  but 
the  Lord  preserves  his  rights  by  holding  the  courts 
once  a  year.  The  officers  appointed  are  a  steward, 
bailiff,  and  pinder.  The  last  named  has  charge  of 
the  pinfold.  Jurisdiction  up  to  40s.  existed  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  County  Courts.  The  Ivord 
of  the  Manor  is  the  Crown  acting  through  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

Bawtry. — Similar  to  Tickhill,  but  meets  only  once 
in  every  two  years  ;  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  being 
Lord  Crewe. 

Austerfield. — Almost  identical  with  Bawtry. 

Sutton-cutn-Lound  \)o%st%?.t%  two  manors:  (i)the 
Manor  of  Sutton  ;  (2)  the  Manor  of  Sutton  Rectory. 
Curiously  enough,  the  lord  of  the  former  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  while  the 
Duke  of  Portland  is  Lord  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
Court  Baron  only,  held  once  a  year  at  Michaelmas  by 
simple  advertisement.  The  court-rolls  are,  however, 
still  kept  up. 

Slade-Hooton  possesses  two  courts,  under  Lord 
Scarborough,  which  are  held  once  a  year  at  Michael- 
mas. 

Stainton  and  Maltby. — Both  these  possess  courts, 
also  under  Lord  Scarborough. 


We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Watts,  of 
Cheadle,  for  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Stockport 
Advertiser  of  October  18  last : 

"Court  Leet  at  Cheadle. 
"  The  Court-Leet  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen 
and  the  Court  Baron  of  Mr.  James  Watts  for  the 
Manor  of  Cheadle  Bulkeley  was  held  at  the  George 
and  Dragon  Hotel,  Cheadle,  on  Wednesday,  and  after 
the  transaction  of  business  an  excellent  dinner  was 


provided  by  Mrs.  Furber,  to  which  a  goodly  company 
did  full  justice.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs. 
Leather,  Joshua  Clarke,  G.  Alcock,  W.  Marsh  (officers 
of  the  court),  John  Cash,  B.  Sutcliffe,  A.  Carlisle,  H. 
Wood,  G.  M.  Buckley,  L.  Woodhall,  W.  Boughton, 
F.  W.  Trevar,  E.  Sykes,  G.  Gray,  Joseph  Crossley, 
W.  H.  Vaughan  (clerk),  and  T.  Bailey  (steward).  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  John  Leather,  of 
Cheadle  Hulme,  tendered  his  resignation  of  Burley- 
man,  and  as  this  left  two  vacancies  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  them. — Mr.  Leather  proposed  Mr.  Joshua 
Clarke  as  his  successor. — Mr.  B.  Sutcliffe  seconded 
the  appointment. — Mr.  Marsh  proposed,  and  Mr. 
George  Alcock  seconded  (the  two  being  constables  of 
the  court),  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis  Woodall  as  Mr. 
Clarke's  coadjutor,  and  the  appointments  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to. — Mr.  Joseph  Crossley  and  Mr. 
George  Gray,  both  of  Edgeley,  were  sworn  as  con- 
stables for  that  end  of  the  township,  and  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  John  Cash,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Buckley,  Mr  Henry  Wood  was  elected  taster,  an 
office  which  has  for  some  time  been  vacant.  The 
question  of  permitting  children  to  play  upon  the  village 
green  was  under  discussion,  and  a  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  that  all  dangerous  games  be  pro- 
hibited." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extract,  that  the  Cheadle 
court  still  exercises  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  as 
the  use  of  the  village  green. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Chilcott,  of  Truro,  has  sent  the  follow- 
ing, which  relates  to  the  manor  of  Lanprobus,  in 
Cornwall : 

"  MANOR  OF  LANPROBUS  (TO  WIT). 
"  A  Law  Court  of  and  for  said  Manor  holden  at 
the  House  of  William  Stanaway  in  Probus  Church 
Town,  within  the  said  Manor,  on  Wednesday  the 
.Second  day  of  December  in  the  Thirtieth  year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.  Before  Gilbert  Hele  Chilcott,  Gentleman, 
Steward  of  the  said  Manor. 


Homage. 


Mr.  W.  Kessell 
Mr.  Mattw.  Roberts 
Mr.  John  Kessell 

Charles  Annear 

John  Giles 

Samson  Tresawna 


Wm.  Richards 
Wm.  Stanaway 
Geo.  Huddy 
Joseph  Perking 
John  Anear. 


"We  present  all  our  Ancient  Customs,  good  and 
laudable.  We  present  all  Customary  and  Conven- 
tionary  Tenants  of  this  Manor  who  have  made  default 
by  not  appearing  at  this  Court,  and  do  amerce  them 
twelvepence  each. 

"  We  present  Mrs.  Eliz.  Juliff  to  be  Reve  of  the 
said  Manor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"  We  present  Zacharius  Williams  and  Jno.  Giles  to 
be  viewers  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  within  the 
said  Manor,  and  also  to  be  Ale  Tasters  within  the  same 
ft)r  the  year  ensuing. 

"We  present  the  Death  of  Jane  Andrew  late  a  Life 
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{sic)  on  the  Crooked  Close,  and  two  shillings  due  for 

an  heriot  and  paid  in  Court. 

"  We  present  the  Death  of  James  Huddy  late  a  Life 

{sic)  on  the  Bridge  Close,  and  2s.  due  for  an  heriot  and 

paid  in  Court. 

"  We  present  that,  John  Giles  hath  incroached  on 

the  Wastrell  of  this   Manor  hy  building  the  Wall  of 

his  stable  about  6  feet  in  width  thereon. 

"  We  Continue  all  former  presentments  not  amended, 

withdrawn  or  compounded  for  : 

Willm.  Kessell  M.  Roberts 

John  Kessell  Chas.  Annear 

John  Giles  Samson  Tresawna 

William  Richards        Willm.  Stanaway 
Geo.  Huddy  Joseph  Perkin 

John  Annear. 

"  MANOR  OF  LAMPROBUS  (TO  WIT). 

"  A  Law  Court  with  the  Court  Baron  of  Chris- 
topher Henry  Thomas  Hawkins  Esquire  Lord  of  the 
said  Manor  holden  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  C.  Temby, 
in  the  Parish  of  Probus  and  within  the  said  Manor,  on 
Thursday  the  Thirtieth  day  of  October  in  the  Fifty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Vic- 
toria of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  Before  Gilbert  Hele  Chilcott,* 
Gentleman,  a  Steward  of  the  said  Manor. 


Homage. 


Henry  Pleming 
Henry  Joery 
Henry  John  NichoU 
Charles  Harvey 
John  Emmett 
James  Pentecost 


John  Pentecost 
Frederick  Tonkin 
George  Bennetts 
John  Joery 
Joseph  Joery 
J.  F.  Crewes 


"  We  present  all  our  Ancient  Customs  to  be  good 
and  Laudable. 

"  We  present  all  customary  and  conventionary 
Tenants  of  this  Manor  who  have  made  default  in  not 
appearing  to  the  Court  of  this  Manor,  and  do  amerce 
them  Two  Shillings  and  sixpence  each. 

"  We  present  Joseph  Joery  to  be  Reeve  of  the  said 
Manor  for  the  Year  ensuing. 

"We  present  Henry  Joery  and  Joseph  Joery  to  be 
viewers  of  repairs  and  inspectors  of  the  weights  and 
measures  for  the  year  ensuing. 

"  We  present  Henry  Joery  to  be  Ale  taster  for  the 
year  ensuing  of  the  said  Manor. 

'*  We  present  Henry  Joery  and  Joseph  Joery  to  be 
Constables  of  the  said  Manor  for  the  Year  ensuing. 

"  We  continue  all  former  presentments  not  with- 
drawn, amended  or  compounded  for. 

"We  present  the  death  of  Nicholas  Dabb  and  5s. 
due  for  Heriot  and  paid  in  Court. 

Henry  Pleming  John  Pentecost 

Henry  Joery  Frederick  Tonkin 

H.  J.  Nicholls  George  Bennetts 

C.  Harvey  John  Joery 

J.  Emmett  Joseph  Joery 

J.  Pentecost  J.  F.  Crewes 

*  Great-grandson  of  the  G.  H.  Chilcott  of  1789. 


Corregpontience* 


NECKLACES. 
A  most  interesting  paper  has  appeared  in  your 
January  number  of  this  year  on  "  Necklaces';  you 
will  oblige  me,  on  behalf  of  Irish  archaeologists  by 
asking  the  learned  author  for  some  additional  infor- 
mation on  certain  points. 

1.  "A  gold  cap  or  crown  of  the  same  pattern  is 
shown  in  the  Irish  Academy."  As  this  specimen  is 
unknown  to  me  in  the  museum,  it  would  be  desirabl  e 
to  ascertain  more  about  it. 

2.  "  Some  enormous  jet  beads."  discovered  on  an 
oaken  floor  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  below  the  surface,  near 
Callow  Hill,  Queen's  County.  This  important  find 
has  escaped  my  recollection,  and  some  reference  to  it 
is  desirable. 

3.  "Jet"  found  in  "  many  Irish  tumuli."  Infor- 
mation of  all  these  finds  would  be  valuable.  So  far 
as  an  extensive  research  on  jet  objects  found  in  Ire- 
land goes,  it  is  rare  with  us.  I  believe  all  the  speci- 
mens are  from  the  great  English  locality  near  Whitby, 
worked  by  the  Romans.  Beads  of  bogwood,  shale, 
and  coal,  are  mistaken  for  it,  and  often  labelled 
wrongly  in  collections.  My  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Valentine  Ball,  thought  it  might  be  got  in  the  Antrim 
coal-fields,  and  showed  me  a  specimen  so  described, 
but  my  mineral  collection  contains  a  similar  polished 
piece  brought  from  Greenland  by  Gesecke.  Both 
show  more  wood  structure  than  genuine  jet  does. 

4.  "In  Ireland  amber  beads  "  found  in  connection 
with  "bears'  teeth."  This  startles  me,  for  I  have 
records  of  all  bears'  skulls  found  in  Ireland,  and  with 
none  of  ihem  was  amber  obtained. 

5.  I  fear  the  quotation  about  "  Malachi's  collar  of 
gold  "  is  not  an  "  old  Irish  song."  Its  author,  Thomas 
Moore,  who  wrote  our  Irish  melodies,  and  whose 
library  and  harp  are  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was 
a  rather  recent  and  well-known  personage. 

Finally,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Greeks  and  Etruscans 
knew  how  to  make  beads,  but  it  is  not  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  they  were  made  in  Ireland  in  prehistoric 
ages,  or  that  Greeks  and  Etruscans  settled  here  to 
make  them.  If  so,  there  must  be  some  authority  un- 
known to  Irish  antiquaries  on  this  point. 
Believe  me,  your  obedient  .servant, 

William  Frazer,  F.R.C.S.L  ; 
Member  of  Council,  R.  I.  A. ;  Vice-president,  Royal 
Archceological    Society,    Ireland ;    and    Hon. 
Fellow  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland. 
20,  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin, 
January  7,  1896. 

[I  am  kindly  permitted  by  the  Editor  to  reply  to 
certain  questions  addressed  to  me  by  Wm.  Frazer, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.L,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Society  of  Ireland,  etc.,  with  regard  to  state- 
ments in  my  article  on  "Necklaces"  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Antiquary. 

I.  "A  gold  cap  or  crown  of  the  same  pattern  is 
shown  in  the  Irish  Academy." 

I  perfectly  remember  this  specimen  being  pointed 
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out  to  me  when  I  was  in  Dublin,  in  1878,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  have  referred 
to  it  more  than  once  since,  but  will  not  be  positive 
about  it  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  nor  whether 
it  was  in  the  Academy  or  some  other  Dublin  museum. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  who  examines  the  articles 
in  gold  and  bronze  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
compares  them  with  similar  articles  in  Etruscan 
museums,  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  strong  affinity, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  absolute  identity,  existing 
between  them.  For  further  particulars  I  would  refer 
Dr.  Frazcr  to  my  book,  Atithropological  Studies. 

2  and  3.  "  Some  enormous  jet  beads,"  discovered  on 
an  oaken  floor  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  below  the  surface, 
near  Callow  Hill,  Queen's  County. 

These,  with  several  of  those  illustrated  in  my  article, 
and  the  amber  beads  with  bears'  teeth,  etc.,  referred  to 
in  query  4,  were  exhibited  at  the  Irish  Exhibition  held 
at  what  is  now  Olympia  ;  they  may,  of  course,  as  Dr. 
Frazer  suggests,  have  been  lignite,  but  that  ornaments 
of  jet  are  found  in  Ireland  is  asserted  more  than  once 
by  Sir  William  Wi  Ide.  He  says  ( Catalogue  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  p.  241):  "Jet  appears  to  have  been  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  decorative  ob- 
jects, and  the  Academy  possesses  sixty  specimens, 
chiefly  necklace  beads  and  studs,  the  latter  perforated 
obliquely  at  the  back,  so  as  to  form  fibulse  or  buttons." 
And  again  he  says:  "  Necklace  beadsof  glass,  bone,  jet, 
and  particularly  amber,  were  in  use  among  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  this  country."  Sir  William  Wilde 
also  describes  some  amber  beads  in  the  Academy, 
varying  from  the  smallest  necklace  bead  to  others  2f 
inches  in  diameter.  A  jet  ornament  from  Garvagh 
was  exhibited  and  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  in  London  some  years  ago,  and 
although  Dr.  Frazer  appears  to  doubt  whether  jet  was 
in  use  prior  to  Roman  times.  Sir  John  Evans  says 
necklaces  of  amber,  jet,  and  bone  beads  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  ornaments  of  glass 
and  ivory  obtained  by  foreign  commerce. 

4.  "Amber  beads"  found  in  connection  with 
"bears' teeth."  This,  Dr.  Frazer  says,  "startles  him," 
because  he  has  "  records  of  all  bears'  sktdls  found  in 
Ireland,  and  with  none  of  them  was  amber  obtained." 

I  certainly  should  never  expect  to  find  amber  with 
bears'  skulls.  The  beads  referred  to  were  shown  at 
the  Irish  Exhibition,  as  from  a  cave  near  Cappagh, 
Co.  Waterford,  associated  with  perforated  bone,  teeth 
of  bear  and  deer,  and  bone  tools.  That  such  an  as- 
sociation is  not  uncommon  the  British  Museum  will 
testify,  and  Sir  William  Wilde  speaks  of  stone  beads 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which,  "  strung  together 
formed  necklaces  which  in  all  probability  also  con- 
tained, like  those  of  other  nations  in  a  state  of  early 
simplicity,  pendants  of  the  teoth  of  animals,  amulets, 
and  glittering  objects  of  various  descriptions." 

5.  The  quotation  from  Moore  regarding  "  Mala- 
chi's  collar  of  gold  "  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  Irish 
lady,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  taken 
from  an  old  Irish  song  or  legend,  even  as  Scott  intro- 
duces a  legend  of  Robert  Bruce  into  his  song  "  The 
Brooch  of  Lorn." 

Finally,  Dr.  Frazer  somewhat  misquotes  me  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  Irish  glass  beads.  I  am 
not  alone  in  believing  them  to  be  of  Irish  manufac- 
ture, for  Sir  William  Wilde   says  (Catalogue  Royal 


Irish  Academy,  p.  164)  :  "  Of  the  antique  specimens 
of  enamelled  glass,  the  probable  production  of  native 
ingenuity  and  handicraft."  "When  first  introduced, 
or  when  first  manufactured  in  Ireland,  are  questions 
we  have  now  no  means  of  solving. "  With  this  I  quite 
agree,  but  having  regard  to  the  strong  affinity  between 
the  Irish  beads  and  metal  work,  and  those  of  Greece 
and  Etruria,  I  suggested  the  probability  of  the 
manufacture  having  been  first  introduced  by  Greeks  or 
Etruscans,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  the  more  this 
matter  is  looked  into,  the  more  my  suggestion,  for 
which  I  do  not  claim  originality,  will  be  found  to  ap- 
proach the  truth. 

A.  W.  BUCKLAND.] 


A  MONASTIC  SUMMER-HOUSE  AT 
CANONBURY. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Antiquary  is  an 
engraving  of  Canonbury  Tower,  a  structure  well  known 
to  London  antiquaries,  but  probably  comparatively  few 
persons  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
existing  at  Canonbury  a  summer-house  built  by  the 
same  Prior  Bolton  who  erected  the  tower.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  side,  and  to  the  rear,  of  one  of  the  semi- 
detached houses,  called  Alwyn  Villas,  in  a  road  leading 
from  the  tower  to  the  New  North  Road.  The  building 
is  an  octagonal  one  of  red  brick,  and  about  20  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  originally  of  one  story  only,  but  on 
the  erection  of  the  villa  to  which  it  is  attached,  another 
was  placed  over  it,  and  modern  windows  of  the  sash 
kind  introduced  in  the  original  work.  On  the  exterior 
there  was,  within  memory,  a  stone  panel  bearing  the 
well-known  rebus  of  Prior  Bolton — the  bolt  and  tun. 

ISLINGTONIAN. 


CROSSES  AND  OTHER  DEATH  MARKS 
CUT  IN  THE  TURF. 

With  regard  to  the  custom  mentioned  by  Miss 
F.  Peacock  (as  in  vogue  at  Swineshead  in  Lincoln- 
shire), of  cutting  a  cross  in  the  turf  at  the  spot  where 
a  person  has  met  with  a  violent  death,  Mr.  T.  H.  Baker 
of  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  kindly  writes  to  say  that  the 
custom  prevails  in  that  part  of  the  country.  An  ex- 
ample is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Penselwood, 
Somerset,  where  a  Mr.  Charlton,  steward  to  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  killed,  about  fifty  years  ago.  Another  cross  by 
the  road-side,  between  Mere  and  Hinton,  marks  (or 
marked)  the  spot  where  three  men  were  thrown  from 
a  waggon  and  killed,  about  the  year  1843.  This  cross 
has  been  neglected,  and  has  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
disappeared  since  Mr.  Baker  last  saw  it  ten  years  ago. 
Other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  as  for  example 
the  Phcenix  Park,  at  Dublin,  where  a  large  cross  is 
kept  cut  upon  the  spot  where  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  were  so  brutally  murdered  a  few 
years  ago.  Yorkshire  antiquaries  will,  perhaps,  recall 
in  this  connection,  the  footsteps  cut  in  the  turf  at 
Skipsea,  in  the  East  Riding.  It  is  said  that  two  men 
fought  a  duel  there.  Possibly  both  were  killed,  and 
hence  the  four  steps  cut  in  the  turf,  and  religiously  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation.  Beyond  a 
vague  tradition  in  the  village  of  a  duel  fought  during 
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the  Commonwealth,  nothing  is  definitely  known  to 
account  for  the  footsteps.  The  footprints  were 
annually  cleaned  out  by  the  youths  of  the  village, 
and  probably  continue  to  be  thus  renewed.  The 
writer  saw  them  about  ten  years  ago,  but  could  learn 
nothing  as  to  their  origin,  or  the  date  of  the  tradi- 
tional duel.  The  footprints  are  alluded  to  by  Poulson 
{History  and  Antiquities  of  Holderness,  vol.  i.,  p. 
459).  Will  no  local  antiquary  try  to  ferret  out  their 
true  history? 

The  custom  of  cross-cutting,  mentioned  by  Miss 
Peacock  in  Lincolnshire  "  Death  and  Burial  Customs," 
and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Macalister  as  occurring  in  Ire- 
land, is  also  followed  in  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England. 

At  Wells,  in  Somerset,  there  is  a  cross  cut  deep  in 
the  turf  in  a  field  near  the  city,  said  to  mark  the  spot 
where  a  dean  of  the  cathedral  died  suddenly  while 
taking  a  walk.  The  field  is  still  known  as  the  Dean's 
Field.  This  cross  must  be  still  receiving  attention,  as 
it  has  been  quite  clear  of  any  growth  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  within  my  own  memory. 

I  also  know  of  several  cases  of  crosses,  either  cut 
or  painted  in  black,  on  walls,  etc.,  marking  spots 
which  have  been  the  scenes  of  fatal  accidents. 

I  have  also  observed  the  custom  in  parts  of  South 
Devon. 

The  superstition  of  the  floating  loaf  for  the  discovery 
of  drowned  bodies  is  still  resorted  to  by  the  natives  of 
Exmoor,  with  the  curious  addition  of  a  lighted  candle 
stuck  in  the  top  of  the  loaf.  This  custom  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  W.  Page  in  his  Exploration  of  Exmoor, 
pp.  33,  34. 

Loft  us  H.  L.  Randall. 

18,  Bartholomew  Road, 
Camden  Road,  N.W., 
January  8,  1896. 


ST.  PETER'S,  CHEESEHILL,  WINCHESTER. 

A  correspondent  at  Winchester  has  kindly  sent  us 
the  following  note  as  to  the  repair  of  the  curious 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Cheesehill,  at  Winchester.  We 
regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  print  it  sooner. 

"  The  curious  church  of  St.  Peter,  Cheesehill,  in  the 
east  soke  of  Winchester,  has  just  been  restored  in  a 
perfectly  conservative  spirit  by  Alderman  Stopher, 
architect  of  that  city,  who  has  preserved  every  ancient 
feature,  sweeping  away  only  a  hideous  and  useless 
gallery,  high  painted  deal  pews,  and  a  boarded  floor 
resting  on  rubbish,  which  buried  the  interesting 
memorials  of  parishioners  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  now  occupy  positions  on 
the  walls  and  pavements  of  the  church,  and  are  ac- 
cessible to  parishioners,  antiquaries,  and  genealogists. 
The  structure  occupies  a  square  of  about  40  feet,  and 
includes  a  nave  of  three  bays  and  a  south  aisle,  the 
tower  adjoining  the  south-east  end  of  the  latter. 
Within  the  above  limited  area,  including  the  tower, 
are  bits  of  every  style,  from  late  Norman  to  latest 
Perpendicular,  and  some  of  the  details  are  most  in- 
teresting, especially  the  general  use  of  chalk  from  the 
adjacent  hill  of  St.  Giles  in  pillars,  arches,  windows 


and  niches.  Three  fine  decorated  niches  remain,  two 
fairly  perfect  in  the  aisle,  which  was  evidently  once  a 
separate  chapel,  and  a  third  defaced  niche  in  the 
nave  at  the  east  end.  All  were  untenanted,  and  Mr. 
Stopher  has  filled  the  one  over  the  piscina  of  the  aisle 
with  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  by  Boulton.  He  has  also 
replaced  all  the  ruined  pillars,  etc.,  with  chalk,  and 
has  cleared  the  whitewash  from  window  arches  and 
splays.  There  was  never  a  structural  chancel,  but 
ancient  records  prove  the  existence  of  a  handsome 
decorated  oak  screen,  which  divided  off  a  chancel. 
This  the  Georgian  Vandals  swept  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  placed  the  pulpit  at 
the  west  end.  Mr.  Stopher  has  had  an  oak  screen 
replaced,  carved  by  a  local  artist,  Mr.  Shore.  The 
pulpit  and  lectern  are  within  this,  also  oak  seats  for 
choir,  and  a  handsome  oak  altar  from  a  parishioner, 
Mr.  Savage,  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  roof  has 
been  oiled,  and  the  seats  of  open  benches  in  the  nave 
are  in  good  taste.  There  is  a  fairly  complete  series 
of  parishioners'  accounts  extending  over  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  Stuart  and  early  Hanoverian  suc- 
cessors. These  are  being  transcribed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jacob,  a  resident  antiquary,  and  promise  interesting 
items.  One  such  may  be  mentioned  as  a  presentment 
in  1576: 

"John  Tempell  dragged  the  hali water  pot  out  of 
the  church  porch  in  September  without  consent  of  the 
churchwardens."  The  parish  MSS.  have  suffered 
sadly  from  neglect,  damp,  and  mice,  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  such  invaluable  local  historic  records,  not  a 
few  of  which  in  many  parishes  have  been  destroyed  as 
"  waste  paper."  There  is  a  curious  entry  as  to  Bath 
Abbey.  This  church  was  rebuilding  at  the  very  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  dissolution  found  it  a 
mere  shell.  The  Corporation  refuses  to  give  500 
marks  for  it.  The  lead,  iron,  and  glass  were  sold 
separately,  and  Edmond  Coulthurst  bought  the 
"carcase"  and  gave  it  the  Corporation.  In  1572 
attempts  were  made  to  finish  the  building,  and  in 
1573  collections  were  made  by  briefs  all  over  the 
kingdom.  In  St.  Peter,  Cheesehill,  as  it  is  now 
called,  "  xviiid.  was  collected  for  the  chirche  at  Bathe," 
and  in  1577  twelve  leading  parishioners  subscribed  two 
shillings  and  twopence,  of  which  the  rector  gave  6d., 
another  parishioner  6d.,  two  3d.  each,  two  2d.,  and 
seven  id." 


OLD-AGE  HOMES  IN  ANCIENT  IRELAND. 

With  regard  to  the  discussion  about  old-age  homes 
at  the  present  day,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Brehon  Laws  (the 
most  ancient  code  of  laws  in  Western  Europe)  pro- 
vide for  houses  to  be  built  for  the  aged,  together  with 
arrangements  for  the  diet  and  general  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  The  description  of  these  houses  or  huts,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  food,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
dwellings  and  the  fare  of  the  poorer  classes  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  was  far  more  prosperous  than  now. 

The  dwellings  were  to  be  rectangular  or  circular, 
and  not  less  than  17  feet  long.  They  were  to  be  made 
of  basketwork  with'weatherboards,  and  the  interstices 
filled  with  mud  or  moss.  For  maintenance,  the  old 
people  were  provided  daily  with  half  a  bairghiti,  or 
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cake  of  wheaten  meal,  with  salt,  and  a  vessel  of  sour 
milk.  They  were  also  allowed  the  milk  of  one  milch 
cow  a  month.  The  attendance  given  them  included 
"  a  washing  of  the  body  every  twentieth  night,  and  of 
the  head  every  Saturday." 

H.  O.  Newland. 
24,  Brockley  Road,  S.E. 


THE  CUIR  BOUILLI  BOXES  AT  THOMPSON 
AND  CAWSTON,  NORFOLK. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Manning,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly 
drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cuir  houilli 
box  at  Thompson  is  illustrated  in  Some  Materials  for 
a  History  of  the  Parish  oj  '/  hotnpioti,  etc.,  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Crabbe,  edited  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  and  published  in 
1892,  by  Mr.  Agas  H.  Goose,  of  Norwich.  The  illus- 
tration which  we  gave  was  from  a  drawing  by  Mr, 
Cormick. 

In  connection  with  the  cuir  bouilli  box  at  Cawston, 
Norfolk,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Bryant's  paper,  attention 
should  be  called  to  Sir  A.  W.  Franks's  paper  on  that 
box,  in  the  fourteenth  volume,  of  the  second  series,  of 
the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


BIBLIOMANCY. 

The  method  of  Bibliomancy  desciibed  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Andre  as  practised  in  Rutland  {Antiquary,  January, 
1896,  p.  21)  is  still,  or  was  until  recently,  common 
in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire.  It  is  used  by 
girls  to  find  out  whom  they  will  marry,  and  the  method 
employed  is  as  follows  :  The  street-door  key  is  placed 
in  a  Bible  with  its  wards  in  contact  with  Song  of 
Solomon  viii.  6,  7  ;  the  Bible  is  then  bound  tightly 
with  the  garter  of  the  inquirer,  who  sits  facing  another 
woman  ;  the  two  women  approximate  the  tips  of  two 
forefingers,  on  which  the  bow  of  the  key  is  allowed  to 
rest.  '1  he  inquirer  then  repeats  slowly  the  two  verses, 
"  Set  me  as  a  seal  .  .  .  utterly  contemned,"  followed 
by  the  letter  A.  This  is  repeated  for  B,  and  so  till 
the  initial  of  the  future  husband's  name  is  reached, 


when  the  suspended  Bible  moves  round  and  falls.  In 
this  way  the  whole  name  is  slowly  spelled  out,  and, 
as  the  inquirer  is  probably  not  heart-whole,  a  very 
little  "unconscious  cerebration"  will  determine  the 
movement  of  the  key. 

This  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  Midlands  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  describes  it  as  being  employed  much 
in  the  Rutland  method  in  Dorset  ("Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd"),  though,  probably  by  a  slip,  he 
speaks  of  a  verse  from  Ruth  being  quoted. 

Alfred  Harvky. 

Westbury-on-Trym,  Gloucestershire, 
January  20,-  1896. 

We  understand  that  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  E. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  is  to  be  sold  during 
the  present  month  (March)  by  Messrs.  Puttick  and 
Simpson. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  AISS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  getural  interest,  or  on  some  mw 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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ii3ote0  of  t6e  apontfj. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
held  on  March  5,  the  following  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

Mr.  Arthur  Herbert  Church,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Shelmsley,  Kew ; 

Lieut. -Colonel  John  Pilkington,  Sandown 
Park,  Liverpool ; 

The  Rev.  Bryan  William  HockenhuU 
Molyneux,  D.C.L.,  56,  Mill  Street,  Lud- 
low; 

Dr.  David  Murray,  M.A.,  169,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow  ; 

Mr.  John  Lewis,  The  Vinery,  New  Shore- 
ham; 

Mr.  Frederick  Arthur  Crisp,  Grove  Park, 
Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

We  are  glad  to  record  that  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  that  of  the  previous  election,  all  the 
candidates  proposed  were  elected.  We  hope 
it  may  be  taken  from  this  that  the  reign  of 
the  professional  blackballer  is  at  an  end  in 
the  society. 

•iji?  ^  «|» 
With  regard  to  the  important  discoveries 
made  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury, 
by  the  removal  of  the  modern  plaster  from 
the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  and  which  were 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Haverfield  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Notes  on  Roman  Britain "  in 
the  Antiquary  of  February  last,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  that  paper  Mr.  Hope  described 
the  discoveries  as  consisting  of  (i)  a  lofty 
archway  from  which  the  jambs  and  voussoirs 
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had  unfortunately  been  removed,  and  (2)  two 
original  small  round-headed  windows,  which 
had  subsequently  been  increased  in  height. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  are  throughout  built 
of  white  mortar,  but  the  voussoirs  of  these 
window-heads  were  laid  with  pink  mortar, 
and  the  wall  had  been  plastered  with  the 
same  material.  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  construction  between 
the  work  at  St.  Martin's  and  that  of  the 
admittedly  Roman  tower  or  pharos  in  Dover 
Castle,  the  window-heads  of  which  are  built 
of  alternate  tiles  and  thin  stone  slabs,  which 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  case  at  St. 
Martin's.  Mr.  Hope  showed  that  the  plan 
of  St.  Martin's  differs  from  those  of  St. 
Pancras,  Canterbury  {c.  597),  Rochester  (604), 
Lyminge  (633),  and  Reculver  (664)  in  several 
points,  and  he  suggested  that  the  nave  might 
actually  be  part  of  the  church  described  by 
Beda  as  "  anciently  built  in  honour  of  St. 
Martin,  while  the  Romans  still  dwelt  in 
Britain,"  and  which  was  afterwards  used  for 
worship  by  Queen  Bertha  and  Bishop  Liud- 
hard,  and  later  by  St.  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

An  important  discovery  is  announced  from 
Sussex,  ^ye  learn  from  an  account  published 
by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gordon,  Vicar  of 
Harting,  that  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
Romano-British  camp  has  been  found  on 
North  Marden  Down,  two  miles  south  of 
Harting.  It  seems  that  early  in  the  month 
of  March  Mr.  S.  J.  Bennett,  chief  officer  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  in  progress  in  that  part 
of  Sussex,  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon  a  tracing  (we 
quote  Mr.  Gordon's  words)  "  of  a  plan  of 
some  splendid  earthworks  discovered  by  him 
that  day  in  a  new  part  of  the  downs.  In  the 
old  times  the  Ordnance  Survey  did  noble 
service  as  geographers,  repeating  precision 
with  utmost  care,  proof  upon  proof  The 
new  Ordnance  Survey  has  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  it  surveys  every  inch  of  ground 
historically,  and  specially  searches  for  traces 
of  ancient  work.  What  the  depths  are  to 
the  sea-dredger,  that  the  high -terraced  and 
recessed  downs  are  to  the  modern  scientific 
land- measurer  of  the  soil  of  England.  Mr. 
S.  J.  Bennett,  who  was  sent  from  Derby, 
acting  under  command  of  Colonel  Hedley, 
officer  commanding   the   Ordnance   Survey, 
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Derby,  has  made  a  most  intere>ting  discovery, 
viz.,  that  of  a  southern  camp,  a  sixth,  supple- 
menting the  five  other  hill  forts  in  this 
neighbourhood — that  on  the  Harting  beacon, 
a  mile  round,  discovered  by  me  in  1886 
{Sussex  Arc/iceologkal  Coll  c lions.  Notes  and 
Queries,  xxxix.,  p.  225);  Tarberry,  where 
the  remains  are  chiefly  British  ;  Hemner 
(Roman) ;  British  plateau  fort  at  Kildevil 
I^ne  Copse ;  and  in  the  west,  Eckenfields, 
where  traces  of  Roman  occupation  have  been 
found." 

^  ^  ^ 
"  The  newly-found  camp  is  immediately  south- 
east of  the  noble  circle  of  Up  Park,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Turnour-Featherstonhaugh,  which 
lies  in  the  midst,  and  seems,  by  its  vaster 
ring  of  eight  miles,  to  outvie  its  older  six- 
ringed  brother  circles.  It  may  be  found 
about  500  yards  south  of  White  Gates,  Up 
Park,  North  Marden  side  It  is  on  the 
Hornby  property,  but  for  the  most  part  on 
the  open  down,  though  some  of  it  is  wood- 
land, the  largest  of  the  three  tumuli  being 
at  the  north  head  of  the  wood.  In  some 
places  to  the  east,  where  the  ground  is  steep, 
there  is,  as  at  Beacon  Hill,  less  fortification  ; 
but,  as  at  Beacon  Hill,  the  same  points,  south 
and  west,  are  most  strongly  fortified.  The 
new  camp  lies  within  easy  signal  of  Bex  Hill, 
with  its  two  tumuli,  and  the  beacon  to  the 
north-east.  At  the  furthest  point  south  there 
is  a  noble  agger  240  feet  long  and  6  feet 
high,  where  the  centurion  of  Vespasian  or 
Hadrian  may  have  trod,  well  sheltered  and 
sunny.  At  the  end  are  two  fine  circlets  of 
barrows,  lying  close  to  one  another  like  two 
eyes  in  the  turf.  Towards  the  west  the  curve 
of  the  foss  on  the  Winchester  side  reminds 
one  of  the  circumvallation  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hill,  and,  like  it,  the  inner  part  has  a  sort 
of  maze.  It  is  hoped  that  Chancellor  Parish 
and  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  may 
fully  explore  this  new  find,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  camp  to  one  coming 
fro:ii  the  south  is  about  five  miles  north-west 
of  I^avant  station.  It  is  a  gem  of  beauty  and 
shelter,  and  the  first  Sussex  oversea  birds, 
stonechats,  and  one  wheatear,  were  basking 
where  the  old  Romans  did  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bennett  told  me  he  found  out  this  newly- 
discovered  camp  by  measuring  from  the  forts 
already  found,  and  remarking  to  himself  that 
there  ought  to  be  one  in  the  place  where  he 


has  succeeded  so  well  in  locating  it.  One 
name  of  the  down  which  forms  the  western 
part  of  the  camp  is  Handle  Down.  This 
may  be  connected  with  Hamble,  Hambledon, 
and  a  down  called  Main  or  Meon  Down, 
near  Up  Park,  which  will  connect  us  with 
the  ancient  Jutes.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  camp  is  within  sight  of  the  furthest 
western  point  in  Sussex,  Lady  Holt  Park." 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Antiquary  we 
alluded  to  an  act  of  vandalism  perpetrated 
in  France,  by  which  a  dolmen  from  Locmar- 
riquer  had  been  removed  to  a  cemetery  in 
order  to  be  placed  on  the  grave  of  "an 
archaeologist."  We  were  not,  at  the  time, 
aware  who  it  was  who  had  so  acted.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  grave 
of  no  real  antiquary  has  been  desecrated  in 
this  fashion  by  misdirected  filial  affection. 
It  appears  that  the  grave  in  question  is  that 
of  a  M.  Picketti,  who  is  described  as  having 
been  a  "  collector  of  antiquities."  This  may 
be,  and  very  often  is,  quite  another  thing.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  great  indignation  has 
been  caused  in  P>ance  by  what  has  occurred, 
and  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  an  act  in  the  future. 

^  ^  'Ip 
A  discovery  of  no  little  interest  has  just  been 
made  in  Durham  Cathedral.  In  the  flooring 
of  a  little  chamber  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Galilee,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  small 
vestry,  was  a  stone,  the  situation  and 
peculiarity  of  which  has  often  excited  the 
interest  of  local  archaeologists.  As  the  result 
of  a  conference  between  the  Dean  (Dr. 
Kitchin),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwell,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fowler,  it  was  decided  a  few  days 
ago  to  raise  the  stone,  and  on  this  being 
done  it  was  found  to  have  covered  a  circular 
well,  neatly  lined  with  worked  stones,  and 
reaching  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty-four  feet, 
where  it  was  filled  in  with  some  solid  material. 
In  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  path  below 
the  west  end  of  the  Galilee  was  a  blocked-up 
circular  arch,  which  it  was  thought  might 
have  some  connection  with  the  well.  On 
opening  this  out  it  was  found  to  be  the 
outside  opening  of  the  chamber,  at  the  far 
side  of  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the  well, 
with  access  through  a  good-sized  opening, 
so  that  persons  outside  the  abbey  could  use 
it  as  a  dip  well,  whilst  those  inside  could  use 
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it  as  a  draw  well.  The  lowest  course  of  the 
lining  of  the  well  rests  upon  the  solid  rock, 
under  which  is  a  seam  of  coal.  Over 
the  latter  a  small  quantity  of  water  trickles. 
The  accumulation  of  rubbish  with  which  the 
well  was  choked  to  a  depth  of  some  feet  has 
been  removed,  but  nothing  further  of  conse- 
quence has  been  found.  This  newly  found 
well  is  not  marked  in  the  earliest  known 
plans  of  the  cathedral,  therefore  it  must  have 
been  stopped  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  at  least.  The  well  on  the  banks  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  known  as  St. 
Cuthbert's  Well,  is  dated  1690,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  water  may  have  been  diverted 
to  St.  Cuthbert's  Well  at  that  time,  and  the 
old  abbey  well  then  stopped  up. 

•ilp  «$»  ^ 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  to  be  a  little 
"  climbing  down  "  in  regard  to  the  proposals 
respecting  the  west  front  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  on 
the  strength  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Pearson  last  year,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough 
issued  an  importunate  appeal  for  a  very  big 
sum  (we  forget  the  exact  amount),  which  it 
was  said  was  absolutely  necessary  if  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral  was  to  be  saved  from 
ruin.  We  ventured  at  the  time  to  express 
a  very  strong  dissent  from  the  proposal,  which 
was  received  with  decided  incredulity,  as  to 
its  necessity,  by  antiquaries  in  general.  It 
now  seems  that  a  much  smaller  sum  is  to 
be  asked  for,  and  much  less  work  is  pro- 
posed. 

^  ^  4? 
We  are  informed  that  during  the  work  of 
excavation  at  Hooton  Roberts  Church,  York- 
shire, the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  said  that  "  not- 
withstanding the  lapse  of  time  since  his  tragic 
death,  the  skull  was  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, containing  a  complete  set  of  fine 
teeth."  There  were  remnants  of  crimson 
velvet  upon  what  had  been  an  elaborately 
fashioned  coffin.  This  cofiin  and  that  of  Lady 
Strafford  were  unexpectedly  found,  side  by 
side,  only  six  inches  under  the  chancel  floor. 

^         «j|p         4? 
We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  deaths  of 
some  well-known  antiquaries — the  Rev.  H. 
Whitehead,  whose  sudden  death  deprives  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Society  of  one 


of  its  most  active  members,  and  one  whose 
scholarly  and  painstaking  work  has  assisted 
in  raising  the  publications  of  that  society  to 
the  high  level  of  excellence  which  they  have 
attained.  Mr.  Whitehead  was  formerly  a 
well-known  London  clergyman.  In  the  mid- 
lands, Mr.  Justin  Simpson,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  accomplished  genealogist,  has 
passed  away  ;  while  at  Durham,  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  recalls  a  name,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  mediaeval 
archaeology  in  this  country,  attained  a  wide 
celebrity  in  connection  with  the  admirable 
engravings  associated  with  father  and  son. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux  was  a  pupil  of  the  third 
James  Basire,  and  engraved  some  of  the 
famous  Oxford  Almanacks.  A  descendant  of 
a  distinguished  Huguenot  family,  he  was  born 
in  London  nearly  eighty-four  years  ago.  His 
father  (under  whom  he  worked  after  leaving 
Basire)  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  renown 
as  landscape  and  architectural  engravers. 
Mr.  Le  Keux  produced  a  great  number  of 
plates  for  Mr.  Ru skin's  Modern  Painters  and 
Stones  of  Venice.  His  Crypt  at  Gerard'' s  Hall 
and  Anglo- Norma7i  Doonvay,  Harmonds- 
worth  Churchy  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1853.  He  was  accustomed  to  engrave 
after  his  own  drawings,  and  approved  himself 
an  artist  in  either  method.  For  some  thirty 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  lived  at 
Durham,  where  he  long  acted  as  the  manager 
of  the  publishing  and  bookselling  firm  of 
Messrs.  Andrews. 

^         ^        ^ 

The  old  order  is  so  rapidly  changing,  and 
time-honoured  customs  on  all  sides  are  so 
generally  becoming  things  of  the  past,  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  place  on  record  any 
that  are  still  observed.  The  following  account 
of  the  old  Shrovetide  custom  of  playing  a 
traditional  game  of  football,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  ceremonial  observance,  is  taken 
from  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  February  19.  It 
was  too  late  for  us  to  include  it  in  the  Anti- 
quary for  March,  but  it  seems  worth  while  to 
preserve  it,  and  we  therefore  insert  it  in  the 
magazine  for  the  present  month  : 

'«  Old-Fashioned  Football. 
"The  usual  old-time  game  of  football  was 
played  at  Sedgefield  yesterday  between  the 
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tradesmen  and  countrymen  of  the  district. 
Two  or  three  thousand  spectators  and  players 
assembled  on  the  village  green,  and  at  one 
o'clock  Mr.  Webb,  the  parish  clerk,  made 
his  appearance,  and  amidst  loud  cheering 
proceeded  to  the  bull-ring.  Passing  the  ball 
three  times  through  this  ring,  it  was  thrown 
high  in  the  air,  and  on  its  descent  it  became 
public  property.  The  play  was  of  shorter 
duration  than  usual,  lasting  only  forty  minutes. 
The  countrymen  had  the  game  well  in  hand 
throughout,  being  decidedly  stronger  numeri- 
cally than  their  opponents,  and  succeeded  in 
landing  the  ball  into  their  alley — the  North 
End  Pond.  The  ball  was  secured  by  B.  Hart, 
who  was  carried  shoulder  high  in  his  dripping 
clothes  up  the  North  End  to  the  bull-ring, 
where  the  ball  was  again  passed  through  the 
ring  and  handed  back  to  Hart.  There  was 
less  rough  play  than  usual.  A  similar  game 
was  played  at  Chester-le-Street,  and  after  the 
usual  fun  and  excitement  victory  rested  with 
the  '  Down-streeters.' " 

We  shall  always  be  glad  to  preserve  in  these 
notes,  accounts  of  old  customs  still  observed 
if  our  readers  will  kindly  send  them  to  us. 

^         ^         ^ 

A  very  remarkable  discovery  is  reported  from 
Italy,  where  the  remains  of  a  temple  have 
been  found  between  Velletri  and  Porto 
d'Anzio.  The  excavations  already  made 
indicate  that  the  original  building  belongs  to 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  It  was  altered  at  later 
periods,  more  particularly  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  At  this  later  period  a  trench 
appears  to  have  been  cut  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  into  which  the  votive  offerings 
of  previous  periods  were  thrown,  and  in  which 
they  have  been  buried,  till  the  recent  excava- 
tions have  brought  them  to  light.  The 
pediment  of  the  original  temple  appears  to 
have  been  adorned  with  painted  terracotta 
statues  of  the  older  Greek  type.  They  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  as  yet 
discovered  in  Italy.  Professor  Barnabei  con- 
siders that  the  remains  are  those  of  the  shrine 
of  Mater  Matuta  mentioned  by  Livy.  The 
discovery  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
has  been  made  for  a  long  time  past.  We 
shall,  no  doubt,  hear  more  about  it  when  the 
excavations  have  been  continued  to  greater 
extent. 


Very  general  attention  was  drawn  to  the  price 
of  I, GOO  guineas  which  was  recently  given 
at  one  of  Messrs.  Sotheby's  sales  for  a  copy 
of  Caxton's  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Regarding  this,  Mr.  W.  Roberts  writes  in 
the  Athenauin  of  February  29  as  follows  : 
"On  Wednesday,  Messrs.  Sotheby  had  the 
privilege  of  selling  by  auction  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting  works  printed  by 
Caxton — a  large  copy  (io4  by  yi  inches) 
of  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  the  exceedingly  high  price  paid 
for  the  book,  ;^t,o2o,  combined  with  the 
keenness  of  the  competition  for  it,  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  collectors  are  prepared 
to  go  for  books  which  are  really  rare  and 
intrinsically  interesting.  The  copy  is,  more- 
over, incomplete,  wanting  nineteen  leaves, 
whilst  two  of  the  leaves  present  have  the 
corners  torn  off.  According  to  the  late  Mr. 
Blades,  nine  copies  are  known,  but  only  two 
are  complete — i.e.,  possess  372  leaves — one 
of  which  is  in  the  Museum  and  the  other 
is  at  Merton  College.  The  Spencer  (now 
Mrs.  Rylands's)  and  the  Grenville  copies 
have  six  leaves  supplied  in  facsimile.  Mr. 
Blades  has  not  recorded  an  imperfect  copy 
sold  at  a  supplementary  sale  of  books  from 
'  White  Knights  '  in  1820,  and  purchased  by 
Tom  Payne  for  30  guineas,  and  this  copy, 
with  that  sold  on  Wednesday — included  in 
part  of  the  library  from  Barlaston  Hall — bring 
the  number  up  to  eleven.  The  copy  in  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Heber  Library,  sold  by 
Evans  in  1834,  consisted  of  222  leaves,  and 
sold  for  ^iio  15s. ;  whilst  Mr.  Huth's  copy, 
purchased  in  1861  for  ^^300,  wants  only 
sixteen  leaves,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete example  which  has  occurred  in  the 
market  for  over  half  a  century.  Lord  Spencer's 
copy  of  this  edition  was  exhibited  at  the 
Caxton  Celebration  in  1877.  So  far  as  the 
amount  realized  by  the  '  Barlaston  '  copy  is 
concerned,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  highest,  with 
three  exceptions,  ever  paid  at  auction  for  a 
Caxton.  These  exceptions  are  Lord  Jersey's 
copy  of  King  Arthur,  ;£i,9S° — the  highest 
of  all — and  the  same  owner's  copy  of  the 
Histories  of  Troy,  £,\,Z20,  both  sold  in  1885  ; 
and  the  Roxburghe  copy  (which  cost  ;^5o) 
of  the  '  Troy '  book,  for  which  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  paid  p£"  1,060  los.  in  18 12.  But 
the  first  two  of  these  books  were  complete, 
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and  the  third  only  wanted  the  last  leaf.  By 
comparison,  and  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  Caxton  sold  on 
Wednesday  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  English  book  which  has  ever  been 
sold  under  the  hammer  in  this  country." 

^         ^        ^ 
We  have  alluded  on  former  occasions  to  the 
Mentz  psalter  recently  sold  by  Mr.  Quaritch 
to   the   British  Museum.     It  is  remarkable 
what  a  large  number  of  liturgical  works  and 
service-books  have  been  recently  let  loose  in 
the  English  book-market,  owing  to  the  deaths 
of  various  collectors,  the  dispersion  of  large 
private  libraries,  and  other  causes.     Among 
the  minor  works  of  this  class  are  a  number 
of  French  service-books  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  many  of  which  have 
passed  hands  at  prices  far  above  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  books  themselves.     Few  persons, 
even   among   those   who   have   studied   the 
subject,  are  aware  of  the  enormous  number 
of  these  books  in  existence.     It  was  one  of 
the  fashions  of  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the   Revolution,    for   the   bishops,   and   the 
larger  monastic  churches  in  France,  to  com- 
pile and  issue  fresh  editions  of  their  missals, 
breviaries,  rituals,  and  other  books,  and  the 
number  of  these  books  in  existence  is  quite 
appalling.     So  far,  even  in  France,  no  com- 
plete catalogue  of  them  has  been-  compiled. 
We  have  recently  come  across  an   original 
advertisement   of    the   books   published   by 
Bishop  de  St.  Aulaire  for  the  dioceseof  Poitiers 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.     It  seems  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  its  presence  in 
our  pages,  and  it  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
our    present    issue,   under    the   heading   of 
"  Short  Notes  and  Correspondence."     When 
it  is  remembered   that  there  were  about  a 
hundred    and    twenty   dioceses    in    France 
before  the  Revolution,  and   that   in  nearly 
all  of  them  similar  books  were  provided,  it 
will  be  recognised  at  once  what  an  enormous 
number  of  these  books  there  must  be.     Their 
use   was   only   finally   abandoned   in    187 1, 
when  the  Roman  books  were  introduced  in 
the  diocese  of  Paris,  which  was  the  last  to 
retain  its  own  separate  rite.      We  allude  to 
this   matter   here,    as    the   prices    asked   in 
England  for  these  books  are  often  absurdly 
high,   and    people   fairly   familiar  with   the 
subject  are  quite  unaware  of  the  very  great 


number  of  them  in  existence.  Many  of 
these  later  books  have  no  connection 
with  the  earlier  ones  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  the  old  Bayeux  books,  which  bore 
an  important  relation  to  those  in  use  in 
England  before  the  Reformation,  were  wholly 
abandoned  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  editions  of  the  Missale  Bajoceme  issued 
at  that  time  and  subsequently,  together  with 
those  of  the  Breviary,  are  wholly  modern  in- 
ventions, of  comparatively  little  interest,  or 
importance,  as  compared  with  those  they 
superseded,  and  whose  honoured  titles  they 
usurped. 

^         ^         ^ 

A  very  important  discovery  of  a  burying- 
ground  of  the  Neolithic  period,  near  Worms, 
is  announced.  The  discovery  is  due  to 
Dr.  Kohl,  of  the  museum  at  Worms.  Ac- 
cording to  a  description  published  in  the 
Standard  (from  which  our  account  is  taken) 
about  seventy  graves  have  been  examined, 
and  already  the  number  of  the  vessels  found, 
most  of  them  very  tastefully  ornamented,  is 
said  to  exceed  one  hundred.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  metal  has  as  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  graves  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  arm-rings  of  blue  and  gray  slate  is  curious. 
In  the  most  recently-opened  graves  of  women 
three  arm -rings  made  of  slate  were  removed 
from  the  upper  arm  of  one  skeleton,  four 
from  that  of  another,  and  six  from  the  lower 
arm  of  a  third  skeleton.  In  a  man's  grave 
there  was  on  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  a 
small,  conically-polished  ornament  of  syenite, 
not  perforated,  but  provided  with  a  groove 
for  the  string.  The  other  ornaments  from 
the  graves  consist  of  pearls,  mussel  -  shells 
made  in  the  form  of  trinkets,  perforated 
boars'  tusks,  and  small  fossil  mussels.  These 
ornaments  were  worn  by  men  and  women 
alike.  There  existed,  according  to  this,  a 
variety  of  ornaments,  utensils,  and  other 
objects  made  of  stone,  mussels,  and  bones. 
Ruddle  and  ochre  fragments,  which  were 
used  for  tattooing  and  colouring  the  skin, 
are  also  frequent.  In  hardly  a  single  case 
was  there  missing  from  the  women's  graves 
the  primitive  corn-mill,  consisting  of  two 
stones — the  grinding- stone  and  the  grain- 
crusher.  The  men's  graves  contain  weapons 
and  implements,  all  of  stone,  with  whetstones 
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and  hones  for  sharpening  purposes.  They 
consist  of  perforated  hammers,  sharpened 
hatchets,  axes,  and  chisels,  as  well  as  of 
knives  and  scrapers  of  flint,  'i'hat  there  was 
no  want  of  food  is  shown  by  the  many  vessels, 
often  six  or  eight,  in  one  grave,  and  the 
remains  of  food  found  near  them,  the  latter 
being  bones  of  various  kinds  of  animals. 

«Jl(»         «ilp         «il(» 

A  correspondent  writes  to  complain  that  a 
camp  and  certain  entrenchments  known  as 
Bulstrode,  at  Bulstrode  Park,  Garrard's 
Cross,  Berkshire,  are  in  process  of  being 
removed,  if,  indeed,  their  disappearance  is 
not  already  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  cor- 
respondent names  a  particular  person  as 
blameable  in  the  matter,  but  without  further 
information  on  this  point  we  prefer  to  mention 
no  names.  We  have  no  doubt,  now  that 
attention  is  drawn  to  it,  that  the  matter  will 
be  duly  inquired  into  by  those  interested  in 
the  archaeology  of  Berkshire.  If  there  has 
been  any  serious  mischief  done,  the  perpe- 
trator ought  certainly  to  be  brought  to  account 
for  it. 

^  ^  '^ 
We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  very  important  work 
which  is  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Burton,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worcestershire  Historical  Society.  It  is 
notning  less  than  the  compilation  of  a 
o.o.iography  of  the  county,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  include  mention  of  every  book 
ever  printed  that  contains  any  reference  to 
Worcestershire,  as  well  as  maps,  and  possibly 
engravings  and  books  printed  in,  but  not 
necessarily  relating  to,  the  county.  It  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
will  deal  with  works  relating  to  the  county 
generally,  under  a  number  of  headings,  the 
heads  suggested  in  Mr.  Burton's  scheme 
being:  (i)  Histories  and  descriptions;  (2) 
tours,  guide-books,  and  directories ;  (3)  poll- 
books  and  elections  ;  (4)  county  affairs,  such 
as  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  bodies;  (5)  ecclesiastical 
literature ;  (6)  agriculture  and  natural  his- 
tory ;  (7)  works  illustrating  social  life ;  (8) 
dialect  and  folk-lore ;  (9)  ephemerides,  news- 
papers, almanacs,  magazines  ;  (10)  Acts  of 
Parliament  {a)  trade,  {b)  roads,  {c)  navigation, 
{d)  railways,  {e)  private;  (11)  maps;  (12) 
works  of  fiction  with  key  to  localities.     The 


second  part  will  contain  works  relating  to 
particular  parishes,  arranged  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  parishes ;  and  the  third 
part  will  be  an  index  to  the  authors'  names. 
There  will  also  be  an  indication  where  the 
scarcer  works  may  be  found,  and  the  Biblio- 
theca  IVigoniiensis — when  complete — will  be 
a  sort  of  complete  guide  to  historical  research, 
and  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  facilities 
to  students  of  history,  which  are  being  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Worcestershire  Historical 
Society.  We  are  only  afraid  this  is  of  too 
vast  a  nature  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  a 
smaller  field  of  operation,  at  first,  would  have 
been  wiser. 

^  «$»  'I* 
We  understand  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams, 
whose  work  on  the  Parliamentary  History 
of  Wales  is  well  known,  has  in  preparation 
a  similar  work  dealing  with  the  Parliamentary 
History  of  Herefordshire.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carver,  High 
Street,  Hereford,  at  los.  6d.  net. 


By  Clive  Holland. 
Illustrated  by  Edith  A.  Revnolfs. 


ADGES  and  devices  are  of  extremely 
ancient  origin,  and  of  themselves 
form  an  important  and  interesting 
branch  of  heraldic  lore.  The 
knight  bore  his  device,  or  badge,  upon  the 
various  portions  of  his  attire;  it  was  em- 
blazoned upon  his  surcoat  and  on  the  capari- 
sons of  his  horse  ;  it  was  engraved  upon  his 
armour  and  his  weapons  ;  inscribed  upon  his 
things  of  daily  use,  his  books,  his  plate,  his 
household  fittings  and  furniture,  and  even 
upon  his  bed  itself. 

Though  the  badge  and  device  are  frequently 
confounded,  they  are  in  reality  quite  different, 
and  essentially  distinct  in  character  and 
origin. 

The  former  (also  called  "  cognizance," 
from  the  Norman-French  "  cognoisance,"  a 
mark,  or  token,  by  which  a  thing  is  known  or 
distinguished)   was  a  figure  selected  either 
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from  some  part  of  the  family  coat,  or  chosen 
by  the  owner  as  having  some  special  allusion 
to  his  nanie,  office,  or  estate,  or  as  having 
reference  to  some  family  exploit  or  deed  of 
valour.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  granted 
by  the  Sovereign  as  a  token  of  especial 
favour  or  esteem.  The  badge  was  worn  by 
the  retainers  of  princes  and  powerful  barons 
and  nobles  as  a  visible  sign  of  their  servitude 
or  allegiance  to  the  family  to  which  they 
were  attached,  either  by  service  or  for  pro- 
tection. It  was  found  glittering  on  the 
standard,  and  was  embroidered  upon  the 
breast,  back,  sleeve,  or  any  other  suitable 
and  prominent  part  of  the  dress,  and  in 
later  times  was  stamped  or  engraved  on  metal, 
and  attached  to  the  sleeve  itself,  just  as  is  the 
badge  of  a  waterman  or  railway  porter  of  the 
present  day — one  of  the  very  few  remnants 
now  left  us  of  this  formerly  important  mark 
of  vassalage  and  fealty. 

Badges  were  at  their  height  of  popularity 
in  England  during  the  period  embraced  by 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 
In  that  of  Edward  III.  they  were  used  in 
much  profusion,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
Royal  family,  the  principal  families  had  each 
a  distinctive  mark  for  their  retainers,  a  token 
probably  better  known  by  the  dependants 
than  the  more  complicated  crest  or  arms  of 
the  liege  lord  to  whom  they  owed  fealty  or 
service.  Shakespeare  notes  this  in  "  He 
wears  the  badge  of  Somerset  "  (i  Henry  VI., 
Act  iv.,  Scene  i),  and  again  in  "  Might  I 
not  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge  ?" 
{Henry  VI.,  Act  iii.,  Scene  2).  Badges  were 
hereditary  in  families,  and  to  deprive  a  noble 
of  his  badge  was  a  punishment  of  the 
deepest  degradation.  In  Sotiie  Kules  and 
Orders  for  the  Government  of  the  House  of 
an  Earle,  set  down  by  R.  Braithe^vaife,  temp. 
James  /.,  we  find  :  "  For  the  thirde  offence . . . 
you  shall  openly  make  recitall  of  all  his 
offences,  and  take  away  from  him  his  livery, 
or  at  least  his  bad^e'^  Family  decorations, 
such  as  livery  collars,  often  to  be  found 
depicted  in  ancient  portraits,  were  sometimes 
formed  of  the  badges  of  the  house,  with  one 
of  the  most  important  items  as  a  pendant. 
Thus  we  find  a  collar  of  Broom  pods  with  a 
pendant  formed  of  a  White  Hart  in  the  por- 
trait of  Richard  II.  at  Wilton,  near  Salisbury, 
and    the    collars    of    "Suns    and    Roses," 


badges  of  the  house  of  York,  with  the 
pendant  of  the  "  White  Boar  "  of  Richard  III., 
the  "White  Lion"  of  March,  and  the 
"  Black  Bull "  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in 
portraits  of  those  persons. 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
incidents  of  feudal  history  are  connected 
with  the  badge.  The  "  Roses  "  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  "Broom-branch  " 
of  the  Plantagenets,  the  "  Bristled  Boar  "  of 
King  Richard,  the  "Sun  of  York,"  the 
"Bear  with  the  Ragged  Staff"  of  Warwick, 
are  all  intimately  connected  with  history 
itself,  and  are  familiar  with  the  notable 
incidents  in  connection  with  them  to  this  day. 

Very  few  of  our  noble  families  retain  this 
ancient  appendage  at  the  present  time,  though 
the  "Buckle"  of  the  Pelhams  and  the 
"  Knot "  of  the  house  of  Stafford  are  even 
now  in  use.  We  still  find,  however,  the 
cognizance  of  many  an  illustrious  family 
preserved  in  the  form  of  an  inn  sign.  As 
instances  of  this,  the  "  Beacon  "  of  Henry  V,. 
the  "  Feathers  "  of  Henry  VI.,  the  "  White 
Hart"  of  Richard   IL,  the   "Antelope"  of 


BROOM    FOD,    AND    WHITE    HART    BADGES. 

Henry  IV.,  the  "  Star  "  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
whose  similarity  to  another  badge  (the  "Sun 
of  York  ")  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Battle 
of  Barnet,  the  "  Lion "  of  Norfolk,  which 
shone  so  prominently  on  Bosworth  Field,  the 
emblem  of  the  "  White  Rose  and  the  Red," 
and  many  others  may  yet  be  discerned 
serving  as  signboards  to  village  inns  adjacent 
to  manors  and  estates  once  belonging  to  the 
families   whose  badges   are   thus  preserved, 
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which  have  now,  however,  in  many  instances 
passed  into  other  hands. 

Amongst  foreign  badges  which  are  rich  in 
historical  associations,  and  which  have 
become  famous  through  being  aUied  with 
stirring  events,  stand  out  conspicuous  the 
*'  Porcupine  "  of  Orleans,  the  "  Ermine  "  of 
Bretagne,  and  the  "  Salamander  "  of  Angou- 
leme,  all  badges  of  France's  Royal  families, 
and  then  the  "  Biscia  "  ("  Serpent  ")  of  Milan 
and  the  "  Plain  and  Knotted  Staff"  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans. 

The  difference  between  badges  and  devices, 
or  impresas,  may  be  more  easily  understood 
when  the  fact  that  the  former  was  designed 
for  publicity,  and  the  latter,  with  its  accom- 
panying legend,  or  motto,  in  which  some 
particular  "  hidden  meaning "  of  the  wearer 
was  incorporated,  was  intended  to  mystify,  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  latter  became 
popular,  and  were  taken  into  general  use  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  French  wars  in  Italy  that  they  attained 
their  full  development.  Indeed,  so  general 
did  they  become  that  the  ingenuity  of  per- 
sons learned  in  such  matters  was  enlisted  to 
invent  and  devise  new  ones  expressing  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  intending  adopters  in 
love  and  war,  and  their  sympathies  as  re- 
garded the  arts  and  political  matters. 

Giovio  and  Paradin,  with  a  whole  host  of 
iiierati,  were  employed  in  this  way,  and  even 
crowned  heads  themselves  did  not  disdain  to 
design  their  own  devices.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  employed  many  weary  hours  of  her 
captivity  by  inventing  devices  for  embroider- 
ing, and  a  relic  of  this  art  existed  in  the 
form  of  thirty  devices  worked  on  a  bed  at 
Tutbury  by  Mary  and  her  attendant  ladies 
when  residing  there.  Even  high  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  were  bitten  with  the  prevail- 
ing art,  for  Mary,  in  a  letter,  appealed  to  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  to  compose  a 
device  for  a  girdle  mirror  "  as  one  well-versed 
in  the  art." 

It  was  on  the  Continent  that  devices  were 
most  popular — in  England  they  never  were  so 
—  and  there  the  fashion  became  a  craze,  and. 
departing  from  their  original  character,  devices 
soon  degenerated  into  senseless  subtleties. 

The  device  had  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  composed  of  two  parts — the  corpo.  or 
picture,  and  the  animo,  or  motto,  as  they 


were  called  by  the  Italians.  None  was  per- 
fect without  the  two,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  just  proportion  between 
the  corpo  and  the  animo.  It  was  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  the  former  should  not  represent 
the  human  form,  but  was  to  be  graceful  and 
of  pleasing  appearance,  the  rules  governing 
the  animo  being  that  it  should  be  short,  and 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  that  whilst  not  so 
simple  as  to  be  too  easily  understood,  it 
should  be  perfectly  so  to  those  initiated  or 
who  were  learned  in  such  matters.  As  Sir 
William  Drummond  put  it,  "  gravity  and 
majesty  must  be  in  it,  and  it  must  be  retired 
from  the  capacity  (understanding)  of  the 
vulgar." 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies books  of  devices  and  works  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  such  formed  a  very 
copious  literature,  and  the  number  issued 
would  of  themselves  comprise  a  very  con- 
siderable library  if  collected  together. 

The  literary  academies  of  Italy  were  not 
only  learned  in  the  lore  and  composition  of 
devices,  but  were  also  users  of  the  conceit, 
and  great  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  academical  symbols. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
institutions  was  that  of  Amorevole  of  Verona, 
which  had  for  its  device  a  hedgehog,  a  grape- 
vine upon  a  tree,  and  the  motto,  or  animOy 
Non  solum  nobis  ("  Not  for  ourselves  alone  "). 


NOM    SOLVM 
NOBIS 


AMOREVOLE   DEVICE. 

This  "hidden  meaning"  is  comparatively 
easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  hedgehog  is  reputed  to  gather  the  grapes, 
and  after  placing  them  in  a  heap,  to  roll 
upon  them,  with  the  object  of  impaling  the 
fruit  upon  its  spines,  adopting  this  method  to 
convey  the  grapes  to  its  young. 
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The  academy  of  Ardenti  of  Pisa  had  for 
its  device  incense  burning  over  hot  coals,  the 
motto  being  Nisi ardeat  {^^  Unless  it  burns  "), 
signifying  that  unless  there  is  an  ardent  desire 
after   great   and   virtuous    things — either  in 


COSTANTI    DEVICE. 


literature  or  life — men  can  never  hope  to  attain 
distinction,  or  leave  a  great  name  behind 
them,  Costanti  had  the  device  of  the  sun 
shining  upon  a  column,  the  shadow  moving 


Society.  It  was  a  representation  of  Hercules 
upon  the  funeral  pile  on  Mount  (Eva,  with  the 
motto  2lr^o  \{  mortal,  al  titX  n'auDra  I'ftfnio 
("The  mortal  burned,  to  heaven  will  go  the 
eternal "),  a  free  rendering  of  Eccles.  xii.  7. 

The  crane  has  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  devices.  A  flock  of  these  birds,  each  with 
a  stone  in  its  claw  and  sand  in  its  mouth, 
and  the  motto  Fe/  aon  po^/dere  ('^  Even  with 
this  weight,"  or  encumbrance),  being  the 
symbolism  of  the  Insensati  of  Perugia, 
implying  that  its  members  and  associates, 
even  encumbered  by  the  weight  and  cares  of 
business  and  public  or  domestic  duties,  yet 
found  time  and  opportunity  for  literary 
pursuits.  The  strange  habit  of  cranes  to  use 
stones  and  sand  for  ballast  when  flying  is 
noted  in  Pliny,  who  writes,  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  the  tenth  book,  "...  then 
presently  they  ballast  themselves  with  stones 
in  their  feet  and  sand  in  their  throats,  that 
they  may  fly  the  more  steadily  and  endure 
(encounter)  the  wind."  The  suspended 
sieve,  with  the  grain  in  it,  of  the  Travagliati 
and  its  motto  Dofiec  purum  (  "  Until  clean 
(winnowed) ")  needs  little  explanation  ;  it  tells 
it  own  tale. 


DEVICE  OF  THE  DUKE  OK  ALVA. 


with  the  sun,  whilst  the  column  itself  remains 
immovable,  the  motto  being  NON  CEDIT 
UMBRA  SOLI. 

The  device  of  the  Infiammati  of  Padua 
might   well   be   adopted   by   the  Cremation 

VOL.  xxxii. 


In  many  devices,  more  especially  those  of 
noblemen  and  noble  families,  historical  or 
domestic  incidents  are  wrapped  up  or  en- 
shrined. An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
one  of  the  several  devices  of  the  infamous 
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Fernando  Alverez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva, 
whose  cruelties  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years  in  the  Netherlands  have  branded  his 
name  with  eternal  ignominy  and  shame. 
At  a  bull-fight  some  members  of  the  Fonesca 
family  were  engaged  before  him  in  combat 
who  bore  the  stars  of  their  arms  as  their 
device  on  this  occasion.  The  Duke  of  Alva 
(or  Alba),  learning  this,  took  as  his  that  of 
Aurora  driving  away  the  stars,  with  the 
motto  Al  parecer  de  f  Alba  s'ascondaii  las 
estrellas  ("At  the  coming  of  dawn  {alba) 
the  stars  hide  themselves  "). 

A  quaint  device  was  that  of  Alessandro 
d'Alessandri,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer,  noted  for 
his  extensive  learning,  a  serpent  with  both  ears 
stopped,  and  the  motto  Ut  prudentia  vivam 
("  That  I  may  live  wisely  "),  the  signification 
being  that  as  the  wise  serpent  closes  its  ears 
against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  so  the 
prudent  man  refuses  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
flattery,  malice,  or  slander. 

Devices  were  frequently  applied  to  coins, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  is  probably  that  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome,  who, 
having  been  born  under  the  sign  of  Capricorn, 
and  having  fought  the  battle  of  Actium,  the 
day  of  the  calends  of  August,  when  the  sun 
enters  that  sign,  adopted  on  his  coinage  a 
representation  of  the  goat,  with  the  world 
between  its  feet,  that  of  the  helm  and  cornu- 
copia (a  sign  of  plenteousness)  being  added. 
This  same  device  was  long  afterwards  used 
by  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II.  of  Germany,  with  the  motto 
F\4l^et  CcEsaris  astrum  ("  The  star  of  Caesar 
shines  "). 

The  famous  Diane  de  Poitiers  had  several 
devices  in  use  at  different  times,  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  being  that  of  a  medal,  on 
the  reverse  side  of  which  is  a  representation 
of  herself  trampling  Cupid  under  foot,  the 
motto  being  Omnium  vidorem  vici  ("  I  have 
vanquished  the  conqueror  of  all  "). 

"Punning"  devices  were  far  from  un- 
common, and  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  kind  is  that  of  Jacques  Coeur,  the  noted 
argentier  of  Charles  VII.,  which  is  to  be 
discerned  upon  the  walls  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Bourges,  once  his  palatial  residence. 
The  device  is  combined  with  the  motto,  and 
consists  of  two  hearts  sculptured  between  the 
words  A  vaillans  and  riens  impossible  ("  To 


the  brave  or  bold  nothing  is  impossible"). 
This  same  conceit  was  carried  out  in  his 
drinking  vessels,  which  were  made  in  the 
form  of  a  heart. 

The  devices  of  Mary  Stuart  were  very 
numerous,  as  we  have  already  stated,  one  of 
the  earlier  ones  being  a  liquorice  plant,  the 
root  only  of  which  is  sweet,  the  part  above 


A   DKVICE   OF    MARY   QUEEX    OK    SCOTS. 

ground  being  exceedingly  bitter,  with  the 
motto  SuUc  ineum  ttrr.i  trgi't  ("The  earth 
covers  my  sweet  one "),  referring  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Francis  II. 

Another  motto,  an  anagram  upon  her 
name,  was  ^a  bfitu  m'  atttif.  Upon  the 
famous  cloth  of  estate  at  Tutbury  were 
embroidered,  amongst  many  others,  a  repre- 


I  '\\  \\ 


A  DEVICE  OK  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

sentation  of  two  women  (evidently  intended 
to  symbolize  Elizabeth  and  herself),  one 
holding  the  lance  of  war,  and  the  other  an 
emblem  of  peace,  the  motto,  jFortunae  rointtrd 
(•'The  companions  of  fortune"),  implying 
that  whichever  fortune  favoured  would 
prevail. 

The  device  of  a  lion  taken  in  a  net,  over 
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which  hares  are  boldly  passing,  with  the 
words  l£t  Itporfsl  iJfbifto  tiisultant  leoiu 
("  Even  hares  trample  upon  a  vanquished 
lion  ")  was  doubtless  emblematic  of  her  sense 
of  the  insolence  of  many  of  her  inferiors 
whilst  she  was  in  captivity. 

A  really  beautiful  allegory  is  one  consisting 
of  a  device  of  three  crowns,  two  opposite  one 
another,  and  the  third  placed  above  them. 
It  is  symbolical  of  the  celestial  crown  she 
hoped  she  would  receive,  priceless  above  the 
two  earthly  ones  she  wore — those  of  France 
and  Scotland. 

The  last  device  of  all,  worked  by  fingers 
soon  to  grow  stiff  and  cold,  is  that  of  an 
eclipse,  with  its  inscription  iifttUto  occtUtt  Die 
("  Eclipsed  at  noonday  "). 


Diar^  of  a  Cour  tbrougb 
OEnglanti  in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 
With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


[The  writer  of  the  following  journal  was  the  Rev. 
William  MacRitchie,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Clunie,  Perthshire.  Although  he  left  a  good  deal 
in  the  shape  of  "  literary  remains,"  these  are  mostly 
in  manuscript,  like  the  journal  in  question  ;  but  he 
was  also  the  author  of  a  very  full  monograph, 
descriptive  of  his  parish,  contributed  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Aicount  of  Scotland  (\)ari  ix., 
Edinburgh,  1793,  pp.  225-276),  and  of  a  •'  Meteoro- 
logical register  for  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and 
1S24,  kept  at  the  Manse  of  Clunie,  Perthshire," 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  1825.  From  a  statement  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  publication  last  named,  this 
appears  to  have  been  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar 
compilations  which  Mr.  MacRitchie  had  already 
published  ;  but  no  direct  reference  is  given  to  them. 
That  he  was  well  known  as  an  observer  of  natural 
phenomena  is  shown  by  two  letters  received  by  him 
from  Henry  Brougham,  dated  Edinburgh,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1798,  and  June  17,  1799,  in  which  Mr. 
Brougham,  writing  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Physics,  asks  from  Mr.  MacRitchie 
a  detailed  contribution  relating  to  the  geology  of 
Strathardle  and  the  district  north  of  Blairgowrie. 
Mr.  Brougham  writes  :  "  We  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  publish  a  volume  of  papers  ;  among  these 
it  is  my  wish  to  have  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  phenomena  near  your  residence."  But  whether 
this  contribution  was  ever  made,  or,  if  made,  pub- 
lished, is  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 
The  diary  now  printed  reveals  the  fact  that  its 


author  was  a  keen  botanist,  but  it  also  shows  that 
his  tastes  and  sympathies  were  not  restricted  to 
scientific  subjects.  This,  indeed,  is  otherwise 
denoted  by  his  various  MS.  poems,  in  the  style  of 
Gray  and  Collins,  which  are  not  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  grace  and  poetic  feeling,  al- 
though somewhat  lacking  in  the  note  of  originality. 
The  whole  journey  described  by  the  diary  takes 
the  reader  from  Perthshire  to  London,  and  north- 
ward again  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  That  portion  of 
the  diary  which  describes  the  journey  from  Perth- 
shire to  Carlisle  may  be  seen  in  the  Scottish  Anti- 
qtiary  for  January  and  April  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  section  now  printed  in  the  Antiquary 
narrates  the  traveller's  experiences  between  Carlisle 
and  London.  The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was 
made  on  horseback,  but  the  section  between  Sheffield 
and  London  was  traversed  in  the  stage-coach.  It 
ought  to  be  added  that  the  diary  was  originally 
written  in  shorthand  (as  were  many  other  of  the 
diarist's  MSS.),  but  an  exact  transliteration  by  a 
.  son  of  the  diarist's  was  made,  or  at  any  rate  was 
completed,  in  the  year  1842.  It  is  from  this  tran- 
scription that  the  following  account  is  now  printed.  ] 

[1795,  June\  Saturday^  27///. — .  .  .  .  After 
leaving  Gretna,  instead  of  going  by  Long- 
town,  as  last  year,  take  the  short  road  to 
Carlisle  by  the  sands ;  enter  on  English 
ground  again,  and  get  safely  across  the  river 
Esk.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site the  fording-place,  there  is  a  little  public- 
house  with  this  motto  on  the  sign-post : 

Gentlemen  here  take  a  guide. 
To  either  Scotch  or  English  side. 
And  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  tide. 

Betwixt  the  river  Esk  and  Carlisle  have  an 
agreeable  ride  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  Eden.  See  here  the  Plantago  media, 
Sambucus  Ebulus^Jasione  viontana,  Valeriana 
Locusta,  Galium  Mollugo,  etc. 

The  approach  to  Carlisle  from  the  north- 
west is  most  pleasant  of  any.  The  river 
Eden  divides  into  two  branches  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  town ;  the  branch  next 
the  town  passes  under  a  bridge  of  seven,  and 
the  branch  farthest  off  passes  under  a  bridge 
of  four  arches  ;  the  two  branches  upon  their 
union  make  a  long  magnificent  winding, 
which  embraces  an  extensive  plain.  On  the 
south-east  side  of  this  peninsula  stands  the 
Castle,  under  a  considerable  elevation.  To 
the  left  of  the  Castle  you  see  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  noble  square  tower.  To  the  left  of 
the  Cathedral  you  see  the  town,  the  bridges, 
and  the  river  winding  under  your  feet ;  in 
the  middle-ground  a  finely-cultivated  country 
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along  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  in  the 
background  the  Cumbrian  mountains  elevat- 
ing their  lofty  tops  to  the  sky.  Put  up  all 
night  at  Sowerby's. 

Sunday,  28//1. — Get  up  at  five  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  join  the  30th 
Regiment  of  Dragoons  (Ulster  Light 
Dragoons)  on  their  route  to  Birmingham, 
ordered  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
the  riots.  Enter  into  conversation  with  a 
Captain  Armstrong  and  a  Lieutenant  Newton, 
both  gentlemen  of  Ireland  ;  and  march  along 
with  them  to  Penrith,  where  arrive  to  break- 
fast ;  put  up  at  Buchannan's  (VValmsIey),  one 
of  the  first  inns  in  the  North  of  England. 
It  was  not  finished  when  I  was  here  last 
year  on  my  way  to  the  Lakes.  Here  meet 
and  get  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Cameron,  from 
Glasgow.  Prince  William  of  Gloucester* 
arrives  on  his  way  to  Keswick  ;  and  here  for 
the  first  time  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
one  of  the  Royal  Family.  A  Lord  Valentia 
from  Ireland  follows  his  Highness.  1  Dine 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  who  gives  me  letters  of 
recommendation  to  some  of  his  friends  in 
Lancaster.  After  dinner  (at  dinner  we  had 
potatoes  of  this  year,  above  the  size  of  gun- 
bullets)  set  out  for  Shap,  by  Lord  Lonsdale's, 
a  fine  place  on  the  right  hand.f  Much  old 
oak,  which  his  I^ordship  will  by  no  means 
cut  down ;  a  fine  fallow-deer  park ;  feeds 
much  cattle  and  horses.  Has  a  few  red 
deer  at  a  distance  from  the  house  near  the 
lells  (red  deer  in  Martindale  by  the  Ulswater 
Lake,  but  now  few  in  number)  ;  parted  with 
his  lady ;  keeps  a  great  number  of  servants 
here ;  his  estate  managed  by  two  stewards, 
an  upper  and  [an]  under  one ;  pass  by  his 
whimsical,    half-  finished,    never  -  inhabited 

*  This  was  George  III.'s  brother,  William  Henry, 
created  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  in  1764. 
From  an  entry  in  the  Scots  Magazine  of  1795  (p- 
408),  it  appears  that  Prince  William  had  spent  the 
previous  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Edinburgh,  that  he 
had  thereafter  visited  Hopetoun  House,  the  Carron 
Works,  "  the  Great  Canal,"  and  finally  Glasgow,  and 
that  he  was  now  on  his  way  "to  join  the  camp  near 
Newcastle. "  This  last  statement  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  in  the  Diary  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Keswick ;  but  probably  this  discrepancy  could  be 
accounted  for. 

f  Arthur,  Viscount  Valentia  (of  the  Annesley 
family),  who  was  created  Earl  of  Mountnorris  in  1 793. 
(Burke.) 

X  Lowther  Hall,  now  Lowther  Castle. 


village.*  Arrive  in  the  evening  at  Shap.f  a 
small  village  high  up  in  the  country.  Walk 
into  the  churchyard,  where  see  the  Plantago 
media  in  great  abundance.  (Here,  again,  I 
tasted  potatoes  of  this  year's  growth,  as  big, 
or  bigger,  than  a  pigeon's  egg.)  This  village 
had  formerly  a  good  market  for  cattle,  corn, 
and  butter ;  but  the  market  has  lately  fallen 
off;  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  good 
pasture  ;  remarkable  for  good  hay. 

Monday,  29///. — Rainy  morning  ;  detained 
here  till  after  seven  o'clock,  when  set  out  for 
Kendal  across  the  Fells — a  long,  hilly  road.j 
Find  for  the  first  time  the  Priimila  farinosa 
in  moist,  swampy  grounds  on  the  side  of  the 
Fells  about  half-way  betwixt  Shap  and 
Kendal.  Meet  here  Lord  Darlington's 
dragoons  on  their  march  to  Penrith,  mounted 
on  fine  bay  horses,  and  dressed  in  scarlet 
cloaks  with  yellow  necks.  About  three 
miles  north  of  Kendal  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  town  with  its  environs.  See  here  at  a 
distance  to  the  right  the  lofty  mountains 
about  the  head  of  the  Coningston  and 
Windermere  waters  ;  on  the  left  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Arrive  at  Kendalg  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
breakfast  at  the  White  Hart  (Maskew's). 
After  breakfast  walk  up  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  to  the  Obelisk,  erected  in  1788  in 
memory  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and 
sacred  to  liberty.  Have  here  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  town,  consisting  principally  of 
one  street,  and  the  Castle  on  the  other  side. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  town  stands  the 
church,  by  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  an 
elegant  building  with  a  square  tower  and  a 
fine  chime  of  bells,  with  the  vicarage-house 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  river  Kent  winds 
down  the  east  side  of  the  town,  watering  the 
bottom  of  a  pleasant,  fruitful,  well-cultivated 
country.  The  shops  in  Kendal  are,  some  of 
them,  very  magnificent.  The  houses  gener- 
ally two  stories  high,  and  each  house  in- 
habited by  one  family.  The  population  of 
the   place   supposed   to   be    about    5,ooo.|| 

*  Marked  "New  Village"  in  Paterson's  British 
Ilineraiy  (London,  1785). 

t  Nine  or  ten  miles  from  Penrith,  a  short  evening's 
ride  ;  in  marked  contrast  to  the  eighteen  miles  from 
Carlisle  to  Penrith,  performed  before  breakfast. 

X  This,  however,  was  the  main  western  highroad. 

§  A  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Shap. 

II  In  1 88 1  the  population  was  13,696. 
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This  place  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  etc.  Leave  the  White  Hart 
and  proceed  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  Have  a 
delightful  ride  to  the  seventh  milestone  from 
Kendal ;  here  turn  to  the  left*  up  a  romantic 
little  valley  to  the  north  of  Farlton  Knot. 
This  mountain  is  celebrated  by  tourists  as 
remarkably  similar  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  it  is  composed  entirely  of  limestone. 
On  the  way  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  I  observed 
a  great  deal  of  the  Betonica  officinalis  growing 
by  the  waysides,  also  some  plants  of  the 
/asione,  etc.  {Arum  maculalum  at  the  root  of 
the  hedges) ;  and  on  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale  I  saw 
the  Sedum  reflexum.  At  Kirkby-Lonsdale 
put  up  at  the  Royal  Oak  (Rawlinson).  Take 
a  walk  to  the  churchyard ;  view  the  parsonage, 
a  very  neat  one  indeed ;  proceed  up  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  along  a  beauti- 
ful gravel-walk,  till  come  to  a  resting  -  seat, 
where  have  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
prospects  in  nature.  Casterton  Hall  oppo- 
site, a  new  elegant  seat  of  Wilson,  Esq. ; 
nothing  can  exceed  it  in  point  of  situation. 
The  bank  where  you  here  sit  is  very  steep 
and  high ;  the  Lune  makes  an  admirable 
meander  under  your  feet,  and  glides  in  an 
easy  serpentine  course  down  to  the  bridge 
(said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Devil ;  but  the 
Uevil  never  built  such  a  bridge  in  all  his  life, 
and  ignorant,  superstitious  people  everywhere 
give  him  more  credit  than  is  due  to  him). 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  a  pleasant  summer  village 
as  any  in  England,  but  cold  and  damp  in 
winter,  on  account  of  its  situation  being  high 
up  near  the  mountains.  (Plenty  of  coal 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  lime.)  It  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  or  from  that  to 
twelve  hundred  people.  No  considerable 
manufacture  ;  a  good  many  shoes  and  boots 
made  here.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  town  is  Overborough  (Fenwick,  Esq., 
deceased),  a  place  of  very  considerable 
beauties.  Proceed  east  from  Kirkby-Lons- 
dale six  miles  to  Thornton  Church  Stile, 
Yorkshire,  within  four  miles  of  Yordas  Cave. 
The  bold  shoulders  of  Ingleborough  now 
appear  before  me ;  but  alas  !  his  head  is 
wrapt  up  in  clouds.  Put  up  all  night  at 
Brown's,  however,  in  hopes  of  a  fair  day  to- 

*  The  main  road  continuing  south  by  Burton  to 
Lancaster. 


morrow  ;  have  at  supper  remarkably  delicious 
trouts  from  the  Kingsdale  river  that  runs 
hard  by.  A  heavy  rain  begins  to  fall  in  the 
evening,  which  threatens  a  bad  day  to- 
morrow. 

Tuesday,  30///. — The  mountains  all  en- 
veloped in  mist,  the  brooks  swelled,  and  the 
rain  still  continuing.  Rest  in  bed  till  eight 
o'clock;  get  up,  and  breakfast  at  nine  on 
coffee.  Look  out  with  impatience  for  fair 
weather ;  no  interval  of  the  rain  at  mid-day. 
Dreary  disappointment  this  :  yet  the  traveller 
through  life  must  sometimes  meet  with  dis- 
appointments. Amuse  myself  the  best  way 
I  can  within  doors:  dry  my  plant-books; 
and  shift  my  plants.  About  one  p.m.  the 
clouds  disperse,  and  the  sun  appears.  Take 
a  guide,  tinder,  candles,  provisions ;  mount 
horses  and  ascend  towards  Yordas  Cave.  On 
our  way  have  a  very  striking  view  of  Thorn- 
ton-force Cascade,  the  grandeur  of  which 
much  enhanced  by  the  recent  rains.  The 
fall  of  the  Kingsdale  river  here  about  thirty 
yards.  From  the  rocks  on  each  side,  par- 
ticularly on  the  left  side  of  the  Great  Fall, 
small  streams  descend  from  nearly  the  same 
height  with  the  great  one,  all  tumbling  with 
tremendous  roar  into  the  gulph  below,  from 
which  the  spray  unceasingly  ascends.  This 
Fall  much  more  astonishing  than  any  I  had 
seen  last  summer  among  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land, etc.  It  is  not  inferior,  at  least  in  time 
of  floods,  to  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  Inverness- 
shire.  Ascending  from  Thornton  -  force 
Cascade,*  we  come  next  to  Keldshead. 
Here  the  river  Kingsdale  issues  in  a  broad, 
deep,  black  fountain,  perhaps  not  less  than 
twenty  yards  broad,  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  (kagareth.  A  stream  of  such 
magnitude  as  this  springing  at  once  from  the 
foot  of  a  great  mountain  must  strike  every 
stranger  with  equal  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment. Ascend  to  the  head  of  the  dale,  and 
come  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cave  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  dale,  immediately 
under  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Enclose 
our  horses  in  the  sheepfolds.  A  shepherd 
joins  us  at  the  folds,  and  accompanies  us 
into  the  Cave.     Each  carries  a  light  in  one 

*  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  superfluous 
"Cascade"  is  an  addition  of  the  diarist's,  who  was 
evidently  not  aware  that  "  Force "  had  the  same 
meaning. 
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hand  and  a  staff  to  assist  our  steps  in  the 
other.  Enter  the  Cave  and  quit  the  hght  of 
day.  Large  torrents  of  water  roar  down 
through  the  bottom  of  the  Cave,  increasing 
the  horrors  of  the  scene ;  pass  through 
several  currents  wading  up  to  the  knees ; 
come  in  to  the  centre  of  the  most  magnificent 
dome  I  ever  saw  or  probably  ever  will  see 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  length 
seems  to  be  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  ; 
but  its  height  no  one  can  tell.  I  threw  up  a 
small  stone  with  all  my  might,  which  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  fell  beside  us ; 
but  when  I  asked  the  guides  if  they  thought 
it  struck  the  roof,  they  laughed  at  the  idea. 
It  must  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high. 
After  scrambling  over  rocks,  and  wading 
sometimes  in  deep  water,  where  to  me  every 
step  seemed  big  with  danger,  we  got  up  at 
last  to  what  is  called  the  Chapter-house,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Cave,  from  its 
having  some  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
Chapter-house.  Here  the  rocks  are  worn 
by  the  water  into  the  most  grotesque  forms, 
and  petrifactions  of  different  kinds  appear 
all  around  ;  indescribably  great !  After  pass- 
ing about  half  an  hour  in  the  Cave,  we 
returned  slowly  to  the  light  of  day  ;  brought 
off  some  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the 
Cave.  The  plants  I  observed  about  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Yordas  are  Saxi- 
fraga  tridactylites^  Aspletitum  Scolopendrium, 
Stdlaria  nemorum,  Foly podium  fragile^  etc. 

After  leaving  Yordas,  ascend  the  mountain 
and  come  to  Pool-pot-hole,  and  still  higher 
up  to  Gingling  Cave,  where  there  is  good 
marble  with  entrochi  intermixed.  There  are 
deep  gullies  in  the  mountain,  so  narrow  in 
some  places  that  one  might  almost  leap  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  but  he  would  be 
a  bold  adventurer  indeed  that  would  attempt 
it,  for  the  deep  below  has  not  in  some  places 
been  yet  fathomed ;  and  to  look  down  into 
these  pits  is  truly  tremendous.  We  threw 
down  stones  into  Gingling  Cave,  and  heard 
them  tumbling  from  rock  to  rock  for  the 
space  of  several  seconds ;  sometimes  loud 
and  sometimes  lower,  till  at  last  the  sound 
died  away,  nor  could  we  tell  whether  they 
reached  the  bottom  or  not. 

Return  along  the  steep  side  of  Gragareth 
down  to  Keldshead,  and  taking  a  route 
different  from  what  we  took  in  ascending  the 


mountain,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
Thornton  Church  Stile. 

[The  next  two  days  were  devoted  to 
botanizing  and  to  exploring  the  wonderful 
caves  of  the  Ingleborough  and  Whernside  dis- 
trict, of  which  the  diary  contains  a  minute 
description.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
then  curate  of  Chapel-in  the-Dale  was  a  Mr. 
Elishaw,  who  accompanied  our  traveller  in 
his  exploration  of  the  caves  of  Hurtle-pot, 
Weathercoate,  Gingle-pot,  Gatekirk  and 
Douk-cave.  The  nights  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  ist  and  2nd  July,  were  passed  at 
Ingleton,  and  thereafter  the  diary  continues 
thus  :] 

Friday,  ^rd  July. — Pack  up  my  plants  and 
minerals  and  leave  them  to  the  care  of  the 
landlord  to  be  forwarded  to  Edinburgh.  Set 
out  in  the  afternoon  for  Lancaster,  a  delight- 
ful ride  by  Hornby,  etc.,  where  arrive  about 
eight  p.m.'''  Take  a  guide  and  go  up  to  the 
Castle,  as  well  worth  the  seeing  as  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  new 
apartments  for  the  State  prisoners  lately 
erected  by  Harrison  on  a  plan  that  would 
highly  please  the  benevolent  Howard  himself. 
Sixty-four  neat  apartments  for  them,  with 
enclosed  ground  without  for  air  and  exercise. 
Go  up  to  John  of  Gaunt's  Tower,  and  enjoy 
an  amazingly  fine  prospect  of  the  town,  the 
bridge,  the  windings  of  the  Lune,  the  sea, 
and  the  distant  mountains,  etc.  Put  up 
at  the  King's  Arms  (Coulthwaite),  and  sup 
with  a  Mr.  Lapworth  from  Coventry. 

Saturday,  ^th/uly. — Deliver  my  letters  to 
Mr.  Tinning,  who  very  kindly  invites  me  to 
dinner,  and  walks  out  with  me  through  the 
town,  by  the  shore,  etc.  Shows  me  the 
shipping  ;  explains  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  introduces  me  at  dinner  to  some  gentle- 
men of  fortune  and  influence  in  the  place ; 
a  Mr.  Clarkson  (Controuler  of  the  Customs) ; 

his  cousin  Clarkson,  Rector  of ,  in  the 

neighbourhood,  who  lately  married  a  lady  of 
fortune,  and  who  forsooth  keeps  his  hounds 
and  his  horses  ;  a  Mr.  Ashton,  brother  to  a 
gentleman  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year 
in  Yorkshire,  etc.  After  dinner  go  to  the 
Play.  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth  ;  her  brother  Kemble  plays 
Macbeth.     The  representation  very  tolerable 

*  A  ride  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 
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upon  the  whole,  though  Mrs.  Siddons  be 
poorly  supported.  Mrs.  Siddons's  Benefit. 
A  brilliant  audience  ;  the  Lancashire  ladies 
in  all  their  charms.  After  the  Play,  return  to 
supper  at  Mr.  Winning's.  Here  introduced 
to  a  Mr.  Stuart  (of  Appin)  a  Scotchman.* 
After  supper,  at  the  table  of  a  kind,  hospitable 
landlord,  return  to  the  King's  Arms,  and 
enjoy  four  hours  of  slumber. 

Sunday,  e^ih  July. — Set  out  from  the  King's 
Arms  at  eight  in  the  morning,  musing  on  my 
own  people  and  the  duties  I  owe  them. 
Cannot  man  be  devout  in  the  fields,  said  I, 
as  well  as  in  the  pulpit  ? 

Canal  forty-five  miles  upon  a  level  (no 
locks  till  beyond  Preston)  to  join  the  Duke 
of  ljridgewater['s].  About  five  miles  south 
of  Lancaster  enjoy  one  of  the  noblest  of 
prospects.  To  the  west  -  by  -  north  Peel 
Castle,  and  beyond  it  a  little  to  the  left  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Beyond  [behind]  me  the  mountains  of  the 
highlands  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  etc., 
far  seen  to  the  north  and  north-west  dim  in 
the  clouds.  To  the  west  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  ocean,  with  ships  gliding  with 
gentle  breezes  over  its  surface.  Betwixt  me 
and  the  ocean  an  amazing  extent  of  the 
levellest  country  I  ever  saw,  all  enclosed  and 
subdivided  and  sheltered  with  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  fine  grass  parkst  (for  in  Lan- 
caster [Lancashire]  they  have  little  corn), 
with  neat  houses  and  gentlemen's  seals  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate.  Black  Pool 
about  sixteen  miles  on  my  right  towards  the 
shore.  Informed  the  company  are  not  yet  all 
come  to  the  sea-bathing. 

Arrive  at  GarstangI  to  breakfast.  Betwixt 
Garstang  and  Preston,  pass  by  on  my  left 
Clyton  [Claughton]  Hall  and  Berton  [Barton] 
Lodge;  eminent  country  seats  of  eminent 
esquires.  Come  towards  Preston§  to  dinner. 
Six  windmills  here  for  grinding  corn.  Pres- 
ton a  larger  town  than  Lancaster ;  neat 
streets,  and  fine  walks.     Cotton  manufacture 

*  This  casual  reference  seems  inadequate  after  the 
glowing  words  in  which  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
laments  the  decay  of  the  once  famous  Stewarts  of 
Appin. 

t  In  Scotland  "park"  denotes  any  enclosed 
meadow  or  pasture,  however  small.  It  is  evidently  in 
this  sense  that  it  is  used  above. 

X  Ten  miles  from  Lancaster. 

§  Eleven  miles  from  Garstang. 


the  principal  one  here.  Preston.  Dine  at 
the  Bull.  After  dinner  walk  out  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kibble,  here  a  stately  navigable 
stream  ;  last  week  I  had  seen  it  at  its  source, 
rising  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  fountain  only  a  few 
yards  broad.  Preston  a  beautiful  town,  built 
all  of  brick  made  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
the  prospect  from  it,  are  exceedingly  de- 
lightful. Walton  Hall,  Sir  Harry  Alton's  ; 
Frenchwood,  Mr.  Starkey's.  On  the  right, 
the  late  Mr.  Parker's,  Sheriff  of  the  County ; 
five  miles  further  on  the  right,  Aughton 
Tower,  the  residence  of  King  James  II. ; 
Tuckworth  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Rosteram  ; 
Penwortham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Barton.  Earl 
Derby  lord  of  the  manor.  His  Lordship  in 
opposition  to  the  present  Ministry.  Un- 
popular here.  The  Races  (which  continue 
for  three  days  annually  here)  come  on  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  His  Lordship 
then  expected  down  here ;  and  soon  after 
that  a  hot  election.  Two  superb  rooms  in 
the  Black  Bull ;  the  one  for  dining  great 
company,  the  other  for  private  assemblies, 
etc.     A  good  assortment  of  bedrooms. 

Leave  Preston  at  five  p.m.,  and  proceed 
to  Ormskirk,  eighteen  miles.  Pass  the 
Ribble  below  the  town.  The  river  here 
runs  under  a  good  bridge  of  five  arches. 
Have  a  pleasant  afternoon  ride.  England 
now  begins  to  assume  a  richer  and  more 
inland  appearance.  The  country  flat  and 
beautiful  all  the  way  to  Liverpool.  Perfectly 
like  a  great  well-cultivated  garden  all  round. 
Rich  fields  begin  now  to  appear  of  wheat  and 
barley  in  the  ear;  good  oats  and  beans  in 
the  blossom  ;  potatoes  also  in  the  flower. 
The  Pink-eye  potatoe,  as  it  is  here  called,  is 
becoming  the  fashionable  potatoe  of  this 
country  ;  it  is  preferred  to  the  Champion. 

In  passing  along  the  public  roads  in  this 
country  one  cannot  help  remarking  the  good 
breeding  of  the  people,  displayed  even  in 
their  children.  You  never  meet  a  country 
person  here,  young  or  old,  but  salutes  you 
with  a  bow  or  a  curtsey,  and  a  ''good 
morrow,"  if  it  be  in  the  forenoon,  and  a 
"  good-night,"  if  it  be  late  in  the  afternoon  or 
towards  evening. 

The  women  of  Lancashire  seem  to  be  in 
general,  of  an  agreeable  person,  a  remarkably 
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good  look,  and  a  sound,  healthy  constitution. 
They  have  something  beiiiikhing*  about 
them,  indeed  ;  but  many  of  the  first  looking 
country  girls  wear  black  stockings  on  the 
week-days,  which  is  by  no  means  an  improve- 
ment to  their  charms. 

Betwixt  Preston  and  Ormskirk  I  observed 
the  Sisymbrium  amphibium,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  native  seat,  the  Buiomus  umbelhiti/s. 
About  five  miles  north  of  Ormskirk,  and  in 
stagnant  old  ditches  by  the  wayside  in  that 
neighbourhood,  I  found  \heHotionia.  Ariive 
in  the  evening  at  Burscobridge,f  on  the  bank 
of  the  Wigan  Canal.  This  Canal  from  Wigan 
to  Liverpool  is  about  thirty  -  five  miles ;  its 
superficial  breadth  is  about  thirty-five  feet ; 
its  bottom  breadth  is  about  twenty-five  ;  and 
its  depth  about  five  and  a  half.  Earl  Derby 
lord  of  the  manor  here.  Put  up  all  night  at 
Abram's. 

Monday,  dthjuly. — Set  out  after  breakfast 
for  Liverpool.  Pass  through  Ormskirk,  a 
considerable  town  with  four  neat  streets 
meeting  at  the  cross,  and  there  forming  right 
angles.  At  the  church  there  is  a  venerable 
old  square  tower,  and  a  steeple  with  a  spire 
adjoining.  Bells  ring  constantly  in  England. 
Betwixt  Ormskirk  and  Liverpool  have  a  view 
of  the  mountains  of  Wales  beyond  the  Dee. 
Observe  by  the  wayside,  on  this  track,  the 
following  plants,  viz.  :  Jasione  viontana, 
Iberis  nud  caulis,  Hottonia  lacustris,  Geranium 
cicutarium,  Sium  augusiifo/ium,  Nymphaa 
lutea,  (Enanthe  crocaia,  etc.  The  crop  here 
looks  very  promising.  The  oats,  and  wheat, 
and  barley  all  in  the  ear ;  large  fields  of 
l)otatoes  very  well  dressed,  and  country  girls, 
with  their  petticoats  tucked  up,  bestriding 
the  drills  and  taking  out  every  weed  with 
their  hands  The  Pink-eye  cultivated  here. 
Taking  up  the  potatoes  here  already  of  a 
very  considerable  size  and  carrying  them  to 
market. 

The  day  becomes  intolerably  hot ;  stop  at 
the  public-house  about  six  miles  north  of 
Liverpool,  and  refresh    Cally]:    and    myself. 

•  An  obvious  allusion  to  The^  I.ancashiie  Witches. 

f .  Burscough  Bridge,  three  miles  N.N.E.  of  Orms- 
kirk. As  he  hailed  here  for  the  night  (probably  for 
the  sake  of  his  horse),  instead  of  carrying  out  his 
intention  of  going  on  to  Ormskirk,  his  day's  ride 
amounted  to  thirty-six  miles. 

X  His  horse. 


Approach  to  Liverpool  from  the  northwest. 
Vast  number  of  ships  under  sail  making  their 
way  out  of  the  river.  Put  up  at  the  Cross 
Keys  near  the  Exchange,  where  dine ;  after 
dinner  call  upon  Mr.  Keay,*  and  take  the 
grace-drink  with  him.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Keay  accompanies  me  out,  and  shows  me  the 
docks  and  the  shipping.  This  infinitely  the 
most  wonderful  scene  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  and  one  who  has  not  seen  it  cannot 
possibly  conceive  any  idea  of  it.  Sup  at  the 
Cross  Keys  (Mrs.  Walker)  with  a  number  of 
travelling  gentlemen ;  some  of  them  very 
entertaining;  Welch,  Irish,  English,  Scotch, 
American,  West  Indies — variety  of  charac- 
ters. 

{To  he  continued^ 


Wc^z  Demolition  of  the  EOII0 
Cftapel. 


T  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree 
of  moderation  concerning  the  de- 
molition of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  It 
is  not  simply  that  a  building  with 
a  singularly  chequered  and  interesting  history 
has  been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  an  ancient 
landmark  removed,  but  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
simulation was  made  use  of  to  throw 
people  off  their  guard  while  the  chapel  was 
being  pulled  down  ;  and  definite  assurances 
were  given,  more  than  once,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  intended.  We  have  no  idea  in 
the  least  who  was  personally  to  blame  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  know  either. 
A  distinct  reflection  of  a  very  unpleasant 
character,  however,  is  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Works  as  a  whole  in  the  matter.  Had  the 
same  sort  of  sharp  practice  been  employed 
in  an  affair  of  politics,  we  should  have 
had  the  country  ringing,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  with  cries  of  indignation,  real  or 
assumed. 

It  is,  surely,  a  very  serious  consideration 
that  any  one  person  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  destroy  an  ancient  building  of  his- 

*  This  gentleman  was  presumably  a  native  of  the 
traveller's  own  part  of  Perthshire,  where  that  surname 
is  one  of  old  standing. 
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toric  interest  belonging  to  the  nation.  We 
believe,  that  in  consequence  of  what  has 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  Rolls  Chapel,  an 
assurance  has  been  given  by  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  which  will  render  this  an  impos- 
sibility in  time  to  come.  It  should,  however, 
have  been  an  impossibility  from  the  first. 

The  Rolls  Chapel  was  not  one  of  the  sights 
of  London,  nor  was  it  a  building  with  which, 
perhaps,  very  many  antiquaries  were  per- 
sonally familiar;  and  the  interest  it  possessed, 
although  a  religious  edifice,  was  historical, 
rather  than  ecclesiological.  Perhaps,  now 
that  it  is  gone,  people  will  begin  to  realize  its 
singularly  interesting  associations  and  history, 
and  will  lament,  too  late,  its  unfortunate 
removal. 

There  is  a  short  but  valuable  paper  on  the 
"  Domus  Conversorum,"  or  House  for  Con- 
verted Jews,  to  which  the  Rolls  Chapel 
originally  belonged,  by  Mr.  C.  Trice  Martin, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  Tratisadions*  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society,  and  a  fuller  account  of 
the  building  and  its  history  is  given,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  Notes  and 
Queries.  No  one  has  studied  the  chapel 
more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Hardy,  and  his 
paper  absolves  us  from  the  necessity  of  saying 
much  here,  beyond  fulfilling  the  promise  made 
last  month  of  recording  the  destruction  of 
the  chapel  and  giving  a  bare  outline  of  its 
origin  and  subsequent  history. 

The  origin  of  the  chapel  we  learn  from 
Matthew  Paris,  who  tells  us  that  "Henry  HI. 
built  a  decent  church,  fit  for  a  conventual 
congregation,  with  other  buildings  adjoining, 
at  his  own  expense,  in  the  place  where  he 
had  established  a  House  of  Converts,  for  the 
ransom  of  his  soul  and  that  of  his  father 
King  John,  and  all  their  ancestors,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  that  is  to  say, 
in  London,  not  far  from  the  Old  Temple,  t 
To  this  House  converted  Jews  retired,  leaving 
their  Jewish  blindness,  and  had  a  home  and 
a  safe  refuge  for  their  whole  lives,  living  under 
an  honourable  rule,  with  sufficient  sustenance 
without  servile  work  or  the  profits  of  usury. 
So  it  happened  that  in  a  short  time  a  large 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

t  The  "Old  Temple  "  was  the  original  house  of 
Knights  Templars  in  Holborn.  In  1185  it  was 
moved  to  Fleet  Street. 
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number  collected  there.  And  now  being 
baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  law, 
they  live  a  praiseworthy  life  under  a  Governor 
specially  appointed."  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  establishment. 

Stow,  alluding  to  the  Domus  Conversorum, 
writes  thus  : 

"  Somewhat  beyond  this  Clifforde's  inn  is 
the  south  end  of  New  Street  (or  Chancelar 
lane),  on  the  right  hand  whereof  is  Sergeantes 
inn  called  in  Chauncery  lane.  And  then 
next  was  sometime  the  house  of  converted 
Jewes,  founded  by  King  Henry  in.,in  place 
of  a  Jewe's  house  to  him  forfeited,  in  the 
year  1233,  and  the  ijih  of  his  reign,  who 
built  there  for  them  a  fair  church  now  used, 
and  called  the  chapel  for  the  custody  of  the 
Rolles  and  Records  of  Chancerie.  It  standetti 
not  far  from  the  Old  Temple,  but  in  the 
midway  between  the  Old  Temple  and  the 
New,  in  the  which  house  all  such  Jewes  and 
infidels,  as  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  were  ordained  and  appointed  under  an 
honest  rule  of  life,  sufficient  maintenance, 
whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  short  time 
there  were  gathered  a  great  number  of  con- 
verts, which  were  baptized,  instructed  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  there  lived  under  a 
learned  Christian  appointed  to  govern  them  ; 
since  the  which  time,  to  wit,  in  the  year 
1290,  all  the  Jews  in  England  were  banished 
out  of  the  realm,  whereby  the  number  of 
converts  in  this  place  was  decayed :  and 
therefore  in  the  year  1377,  this  house  was 
annexed  by  patent  to  William  Burstall 
Clearke,  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
Rolles  of  the  Chauncerie,  by  Edward  III.,  in 
the  5th  year  of  his  reign ;  and  this  first 
Master  of  the  Rolles  was  sworn  in  West- 
minster hall,  at  the  table  of  marble  stone  ; 
since  the  which  time,  that  house  hath  been 
commonly  called  the  Rolles  in  Chancerie 
lane."* 

This  account  by  Stow  gives  a  very  fair  out- 
line of  the  history  of  the  building  up  to  the 
time  when  it  became  attached  to  the  Rolls 
Office.  After  that  time  its  history  was  mainly 
connected  with  the  eminent  persons  who 
filled  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and, 
during  a  still  later  period,  with  the  series 
of  prominent  clergymen,  who  as  readers, 
preachers,  or  lecturers,   were  at  times  con- 

*  Stow's  Sw-vey  of  London.  Edition  by  W.  J. 
Thorns,  1842,  p.  146. 
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nected  with  it.  It  may  be  safely  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  similar 
building  of  its  size  in  London  has  had  more 
interesting  personal  associations,  than  the  now 
demolished  Rolls  Chapel.  It  had  been  often 
repaired  and  altered,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  little  of  the  original  edifice  remained. 


of  its  history  as  a  receptacle  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  records  in  addition.  About 
forty  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  remove  these 
last  accretions,  and  to  confine  the  chapel  to 
sacred  use  alone.  In  the  beginning  of  i86i 
the  chapel  was  reopened,  and  we  quote  the 
following  from  an  account  published  at  that 


THE   ROIJ.S   CHAPEL   IN    1861. 


The  recent  demolition  of  the  chapel  proved 
that  this  conjecture  was  wholly  erroneous. 
After  the  chapel  passed  over  to  the  care  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  was  made  to  serve  other 
purposes.  Within  its  walls,  as  of  yore,  divine 
service  was  celebrated,  but  it  also  served  as  a 
tribunal  of  justice  as  well,  and  in  the  later  days 


time,*  together  with  a  picture  of  the  reopening 
service  held  in  the  chapel.  This  shows  what 
may  perhaps  be  termed  its  last  flicker  of 
life.      Gradually  the  services  were  less  and 

*  Illustrated  London  News,  April  27,  1861,  from 
an  engraving  in  which  the  accompanying  picture  has 
been  reduced. 
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less  frequented,  until  it  became  evident  that 
continuing  them  at  all,  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  a  mere  farce.  At  first,  people 
rt'ere  assured  that  although  the  Service  would 
be  discontinued,  the  chapel  would  remain, 
ind  would  be  used  as  a  museum.  Then,  bit 
by  bit,  the  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  thus, 
by  stealth,  the  chapel  has  disappeared,  and 
London  and  England  are  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  a  very  remarkable  building,  with  a 
still  more  remarkable  history. 

The  earlier  Masters  of  the  Rolls  being 
usually  ecclesiastics,  we  are  told,  in  the 
account  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  they 
"exercised  the  double  function  of  a  spiritual 
^uide  and  judicial  authority.  Hence  it  was 
that,  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  north-western 
:orner  of  this  chapel,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  administered  justice  to  suitors  in 
Chancery.  Here,  in  the  days  of  Edward  IV., 
sate  John  Morton,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  minister 
of  a  shrewd  master,  Henry  VH.  ;  *a  wise 
man  and  an  eloquent,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  who 
'  deserveth  a  happy  memory,  in  that  he  was 
the  principal  mean  of  joining  the  two  roses.' 
In  this  place  also  sat  William  Warham, 
another  Archbishop,  the  fast  friend  and 
munificent  patron  of  Erasmus.  Here,  too, 
presided  Dr.  Young,  whose  terracotta  monu- 
ment, supposed  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the 
celebrated  Torrigiano.  adorns  the  north 
corner  of  the  chancel.  Here  also,  in  the 
reign  of  'Bluff  King  Hal,'  sate  Cuthbert 
Tunstal,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  intimate  of  More  and  Fisher.  And  when 
around  its  neighbourhood  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  pleasant  fields  and  gardens — whilst 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  yet  gathered  the  earliest 
strawberries  in  Holborn  and  Ely  Place — it 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
believe  that  this  knot  of  friends  and  famous 
scholars,  Erasmus,  Dean  Collet,  More,  Tun- 
stal, Fisher,  Pace,  and  Wolsey,  were  the 
familiar  visitants  of  the  chapel  and  Rolls 
Gardens,  the  latter  then  as  celebrated  as  those 
of  the  Temple  in  later  days. 

"  A  new  generation  succeeds.  The  wait- 
ing-woman becomes  the  Queen,  the  servant 
becomes  the  master,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
'"  ^534.  takes  his  place  as  Master  of  the 
[Rolls.  A  few  more  years,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  we  have  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
the   friend   and   early   adviser  of   one  then 


scarce  known  to  fame,  but  who  was  destined 
to  eclipse  Sir  Thomas  both  in  place  and 
reputation — Francis  Bacon.  Then  followed, 
in  James  I.'s  time.  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  and, 
later  still,  a  stern  generation,  clad  in  buff  and 
iron,  declaim  to  l.enthal,  Bradshaw,  and  the 
Judges  of  King  Charles,  sitting  in  the  place 
of  Tunstal  and  Egerton. 

"  After  the  Restoration,  the  first  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  once 
a  zealous  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  a 
leader  in  the  prosecution  against  Archbishop 
Laud,  now  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  very 
humble  servant  to  King  Charles  If.  'As 
Master  of  the  Rolls,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  'he 
continued  to  his  death,  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion, as  he  well  deserved  ;  for  he  was  a  just 
Judge,  very  slow,  and  ready  to  hear  every- 
thing that  was  offered  without  passion  or 
partiality.'  In  his  time  the  pulpit  of  the 
chapel  was  filled  by  Burnet,  and  when  he  fell 
into  disgrace  at  Charles's  Court  '  this  proved 
(he  tells  us)  a  great  blessing  to  me ;  and  I 
applied  myself  to  my  studies  and  my  function, 
being  then  settled  Preacher  at  the  Rolls.  I 
lived  many  years  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
H.  Grimstone,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  con- 
tinued steady  in  his  favour  to  me,  though  the 
King  sent  Secretary  Williamson  to  dismiss 
me.  He  said  he  was  an  old  man,  fitting 
himself  for  another  world,  and  he  found  my 
ministry  useful  to  him,  so  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  excused  in  that.' 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  his  initials  only 
carved  upon  the  stone,  lies  another  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Trevor,  in  whose  com- 
mendation Burnet  would  have  found  it  hard 
to  say  as  much.  Sir  John  was  related  by  his 
mother's  side  to  the  detested  Jeffreys  ;  was  a 
thick-and-thin  supporter  of  the  Tories  ;  and 
fell  into  disgrace  when  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  accepting  a  gift  from  the 
city  of  London  of  ^i,ooo.  It  was  of  him, 
who  had  a  cast  in  his  eye,  that  a  wag  ob- 
served, '  Justice  was  blind,  but  Bribery 
squinted.' 

"  Whilst  Trevor  was  Master,  the  acconi 
plished  and  fascinating  Atterbury  succeeded 
Bishop  Burnet  as  Preacher.  His  friendship 
for  Pope,  who  loved  and  honoured  him,  and 
who  has  embalmed  his  name  in  deathless 
poetry,  will  be  '  freshly  remembered '  when 
his  fantastic  schemes,  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical, are  all  forgotten. 
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"The  next  occupant  of  the  pulpit  in  this 
chapel  was  the  prelate  of  silent  thought  and 
lifelong  meditation,  who  stands  out  the 
noblest  object  from  the  foul  landscape  of 
(ieorge  II. 's  reign  —Bishop  Butler,  the  author 
of  'The  Analogy  of  Religion.' 

"  Butler  was  indebted  for  his  promotion  to 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyli,  chiefly  known  now  as  being 
engaged  in  tiie  absurd  prosecution  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell.  This  Master's  character  is 
summed  up  by  his  admirers  '  as  a  gentleman 


acted  all  the  days  of  the  week  except  Sunday 
A  century  elapsed ;  a  new  depository  for 
records  was  demanded ,  and  under  the  present 
sagacious  and  public-spirited  Master,  Sir  John 
Romilly,  the  chapel  has  once  more  reverted 
to  purposes  more  congenial  with  the  pious 
intentions  of  its  Royal  founder.  The  un- 
sightly oaken  cases  in  which  the  records  were 
deposited  have  been  removed,  with  most  of 
the  clumsy  decorations  erected  in  the  Master- 
ship of  Sir  Thomas   Plummer,  and  several 
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who  meant  well,  was  an  upright  lawyer,  and 
an  amiable  man.'  If  the  summary  be  just,  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Joseph  under- 
stood or  appreciated  the  sermons  of  the  great 
metaphysical  and  moral  philosopher  on  whom 
he  bestowed  his  patronage. 

'  Puring   tlie    Mastership   of    Sir   Joseph 

Jckyll  the  new  Court  and  Rolls  House  were 

l)uilt.   The  chapel  became  a  depository  for  rolls 

and  records,  where  official  business  was  trans- 

*  Reduced  from  an  engraving  in  the 


highly- interesting  monuments  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Besides  the  monumental 
effigies  of  Dr.  Young  and  Sir  Edward  Bruce, 
there  is  among  these  a  remarkably  fine  marble 
monument  of  the  AUington  family  of  a  period 
as  early  as  1564.  In  the  west  window  are 
memorial  panes  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  James  I.,  flanked  by  one  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury,  on  one  side, 
and  of  Lord  Egerton  on  the  other.    Although 

Illust ruled  London  N^ews,]\i\y  l^,  i860. 
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none  of  the  earlier  embellishments  now 
remain,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated, 
the  restoration  of  the  building  to  its  ancient 
proportions  has  imparted  to  it  a  very  im- 
proved appearance. 

"The  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  is  now  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Divine  Service,  which  is 
efficiently  performed  every  Sunday  by  the 
Rev.  H.  iMalthus,  the  preacher,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Brewer,  the  reader,  assisted  by  a  com- 
petent choir.  We  may  add  that,  in  respect 
of  being  by  Act  of  Parliament  exempt  from 
all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  in  its  seats,  by 
the  same  authority,  being  perfectly  free,  this 
interesting  and  ancient  place  of  worship  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  chapels  in  the 
kingdom." 

One  word  ought  to  be  added  regarding  the 
tomb  of  Dr.  John  Young,  Dean  of  York  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  which  we  alluded 
in  the  Antiquary  last  month.  Its  general 
characteristics  can  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  illustration ;  but  it  is  very 
generally  admitted  that  the  effigy  alone  is, 
with  any  degree  of  probability,  the  work  of 
Torrigiano.  The  demi-figure  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  attendant  cherubs  all  point  to  a  far 
less  trained,  and  less  skilful  hand,  than  that 
of  the  great  master  himself.  The  recumbent 
effigy  of  Dr.  Young  may,  however,  with  every 
element  of  probability  be  assigned  to  Tor- 
rigiano. Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  into 
the  subject  may  be  referred  to  the  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Higgins,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
Archceological  Jo!ir7ial.  Now  that  the  chapel 
has  been  demolished,  the  future  of  this  and 
the  other  monuments  becomes  an  important 
question.  At  present  we  have  not  heard 
what  has  been  decided  in  regard  to  them. 


Cbe  accounM5ook  of  COiUiam 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Conlintiedfrom  p.  8l,  vol.  xxxii.) 

[Thomas  Marshall  at  Pottonn  in  bedfourth- 
shire  iii  myles  of  S'  Neddes.^]* 
Ite'  soulde  to  Thomas  Marshall  petty  chap- 
man the  13  of  Aprill  1581,  i''  pepp'-",  \\s.  xd.  ; 
f  a  q'  of  an  ounce  of  saffero',  v'\d.  ;  Ite'  the 
^  St.  Neots,  Hunts.  *  In  different  ink. 


xiiij  of  Aprill  iiii"  of  pepp',  xi^.  n\]d. ;  f  xii 
elles  ('  a  d  :  of  lynne  clothe,  xxix^.  \\d.  ;  {>  iiij 
ounce  billament  lace,^  vi^. ;  f  vi  ounce 
chene  lace,^  viii^. ;  Ite'  the  20  of  Aprill  i  pece 
of  harborow  lynne  clothe,^  v.y.  \\d.  ;  f  one 
dosse'  brode  gascon  lace,*  iii.f.  iij^, ;  (>  ii  dosse' 
narow  gascon  lace,  v.f. ;  (^  d :  a  grosse 
satte'  lace,  \\\)s.  ;  (^  xij  ounce  of  Inkle, 
iii-.  vi^.  ;  Ite'  the  25  of  Aprill,  1581,  viij 
ounce  of  Inkle,  \\d.  ;  f  d  :  a  grosse  of 
norage  point'^  (MS.  apparently  has  ponnte), 
iii^.  ;  (^  ii''  of  onnyon  sede,  ins. ;  f  a  grose 
white  thred  lace,"  vs.  \id.  ;  Su'  totall,  iiij/. 
SAS.  \\\d. 

[Soulde  to  Ramys  Gibsonn  mynister  of 
Patelay  briges  the  xi  of  Julij,  1603.  one  book 
of  S'  Augustynge  de  temprye''  f  of  the  4  evan- 
gelistes,^  f  de  herimata,^  and  another  boke  of 
S'  Chrysotomes  upo'  the  salmes'*'— price 
xviii^.]*  to  be  pay^  at  mychaelmasse  next 
com'inge.  Ite'  sould  to  Rob'  W'"sonn,  the 
xi  of  Julij,  1603,  one  scottes  dagg""  gilte  price 
iiii^.  to  be  pay'^  at  the  birth  of  his  first  childe 
thes  witnesses.  Sallamo'.  Scotte.  peter  bran- 
desbie.  Raymvs  Gibsonn. 

(Upper  part  of  this  leaf  cut  out.) 
Fo.  II.     Stephe'  Middleto' note  1590. 

Imp'm'  y<=  22  of  Maye  d  :  a  yearde  p  nale 
ere.  duraunce,  xxd. ;  c  iij  dosse'  corded  but- 
tons c  ii  dosse'  whit  silke  buttons,  ii^.  ;  f  iij 
skens  whit  silke  iii  skens  blacke,  \d.  ;  ('  d  : 
an  ounce  f  d  :  q'  spa  silke  lace,  xiiij^.  ;  Ite' 
the  14  of  June  iiij  yeardes  silke  rashe,ii  xvi^. ; 

^  Billament  (habiliment)  lace  was  in  common  use 
for  trimming;. 

-  Supposed  to  be  lace  made  of  chain-stitch,  an 
ornamental  stitch  resembling  the  links  of  a  chain. 

■'  Probably  from  Market  Harborough. 

■*  Laces,  as  on  fo.  i. 

^  Norwich  points  or  tags  for  laces,  or  tagged  laces. 

^  Laces,  as  just  above.  The  four  kinds  here  men- 
tioned by  the  dozen  and  gross  would  be  for  lacing  up 
various  parts  of  the  dress  when  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.,  were  less  used  than  at  present. 

''  Senitones  de  Tempore,  i.e.,  sermons  for  the 
Christian  seasons. 

8  St.  Augustine  wrote  four  books  De  Consensu 
Evangeli star  urn,  and  two  books  Quasliomim  Evan- 
gelionim. 

**  De  Vi/a  Eremitica,  ad  sororem. 
'•^  Homilies  on  the  Psalms,  of  which  only  those  on 
sixty  of  the  Psalms  are  extant.  It  seems  hardly  likely 
that  William  Wray  would  have  had  these  books  to 
sell  unless  he  had  received  them  for  a  bad  debt  or  in 
exchange  for  goods. 

*  Erased. 
"  Rash  is  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  stuff".   Germ,  rase/i, 
serge. 
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C  d :  a  yeard  f  d  :  a  q'""  tufte  taffete,  vij.  iiii^. ; 
f  xij  yeards  stattute  lace,  xii^.  ;  f  a  yeard  f 
iii  q'"^'*  bindinge  lace,  \\\d. ;  Ite'  one  hatte  d' 
the  14  of  Julij,  \s.  \'\d.  ;  Ite*  the  2  of  Septeb' 
1590  ij  ounce  of  fff  spa  silke  lace  ('  v\\d.  in 
silke,  \\\\s.  \\\\d.  ;  Su'  is  \\\\\s.  \d. 

Fo.  II?'.  A  few  figures  only. 

Fo.  12.  m''  that  M""  Jho  Saymo' owes  me 
the  24  of  septeb""  1586,  viij//.  xiij:f.  '\]d.  ;  Rhe 
in  p"  of  himselfe  the  17  of  septeb""  1587,  y\s.  ; 
Rhe  more  of  W"'  Kettlesinge  the  24  of  Maye, 
x\s.  ;  Rhe  more  of  Thomas  Wenslaye  the  9 
of  Noveb""  1590,  \\s.  ;  restes  behind,  f  to 
paye  juste  liii^.  \)d. 

xti^  that  M""  Christopher  slingesbie  owes 
me  the  6  of  August  1586  the  just  sume  of 
iij//.  v'\d.;  Rhe  in  p"  the  16  of  maye  1593, 
\\s.  ;  soe  restes,  \\s.  \\d. 

nv^  that  M""  J  ho.  pullayne  of  Scotton  owes 
me  the  i  of  Marche  1587,  xxxx.  \\\yi.;  Rhe 
in  p"  the  9  of  Deceb"",  1599,  X5. ;  restes, 
xxj.  '\\\]d. 

Fo.  \2V  [Ite'  sould  to  M"^  Tho  warcope 
of  est  tanfilde  the  4  of  June  1587  x  yeardes 
purple  taffinge,  \\s. ;  f  iiii  ounce  of  silke  lace, 
v'xs.  \\\\d. ;  f  an  ounce  of  spa  silke,  xx^. ;  Ite* 
3  of  august  a  yearde  f  a  d  :  of  ere.  duraunce, 
iiijf.  \\d. ;  f  vi  yeardes  of  ere.  f  blacke  fringe, 
ii.f. ;  c  vi  yeardes  of  petecote  lace,  xviii^. ; 
Ite'  the  20  of  octob'  1587  i"  of  casse  pepp',^ 
iiijx. 

Ite'  sould  to  M""  Wilsonn  of  tanfeild  the 
XX  of  Julij  1587,  2  elle  course  camereek,  \\s.; 
Ite'  the  27  of  Julij  iii  yeardes  whit  mella',  xii^y. ; 
f  iij  yeardes  whit  Jennes,  iii^y.  ;  f  iij  dosse' 
whit  silke  buttons  f  iiij  skenes  silke,  ii^.  \'\d.  ; 
Ite'  the  10  of  august  d  ;  a  yeard  of  branched 
taffete,  \\s.  ;  ^  iii  dosse'  velvet  lace,  xviiix. ; 
C  a  q'  elbrod  taffete,  iiij.]* 


[Paid  Henry  Markinfeild  the  19"'  of  Nov. 
79,  oli.  xs.  ;  paid  Henry  Clarke  then.  4//. ;  paid 
Kalfe  Barker,  3//.  ;  paid  lenard  Clarke,  oli. 
T,s.  8./.  ;  paid  John  Brigs,  o//.  i  \s.  od.  ;  paid 
Will""  Gill,  oli.  xs.  od.  ;  paid  George  Swetinge, 
oli.  xviii^.  o^.  ;  paid  \\  '"">  Jaques,  ili.  xvs. 
iiii//.  ;  p''  Cant  for   Backinge,^  oli.   is.   -^d.  ; 

*  Case  pepper,  a  species  of  capsicum  (probably 
C.  baccattini).     N.  E.  D. 

*  Era'^ed. 

^  Perhaps  Backings,  the  refuse  left  after  dressing 
wool  or  flax.     N.  E.  D. 


^^  Tho  Dawson,  '\li.  os.  dd. ;  p''  George  Char- 
nocke,  7^.  dd.  ;]*  sume  is  in  all  12//.  175.  3^. 

[Since  to  Easter  Bucke  by  Daughter 
Margrett,  ii//.  \os.  od.  ;  for  sope  to  Fanne 
Horner,  oli.  01s.  Sd. ;  to  mathew  Boge,  oli. 
is.  6d.]\ 

the  9  of  m'"^ 

Fo.  13.  [Ite'  d'""  to  W""  abbot  for  M""  Chris- 
tojjher  Mallorie  1593  iij  yeardes  f  a  q'"  fyne 
mella',  xiiij  ;  ^  iij  yeardes  white  Jennes,  iii.r. 
\'id.  ;  f  iij  dosse'  buttons,  xviij^.  ;  f  iij  skens 
silke,  vid. ;  c  a  yeard  of  browne  canvesse, 
xvmd.]l 

m^  that  M""  Richard  bland  owes  me  the 
15  of  Aprill  1594,  the  iust  some  of  iii//'. 
xix^.  id.  ;  Rhe  in  p"  the  9  of  Januarij  1596, 
iii//.  ;  Rhe  more  for  rent  of  a  rode  land,  xvs. 

[m^  that  M""  Myles  Stavelay  owes  me  the  3 
of  Septeb""  1595,  iiii//.  ii^.JI 

Fo.  132'.  [m'*  that  Jho.  servaunt  owes  me 
this  20  of  Maye  1596,  xxix.y. 

Ite'  sould  to  W"»  Mychell  the  23  of  maye 
d  :  a  pece  whit  holmes  fustyo',^  x\s. ;  Ite'  i*' 
blacke  fringe,  iiii^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  blacke  buflf- 
ynge,  xix.y. ;  Ite  xij  elles  white  canvese, 
xxxvi.f. 

m^  that  M""  leonerd  Beckew***  owes  me  this 
10  of  June  1596  Juste  lii.f.  iii^. 

Ite'  sould  to  Jho  Crava'  of  Myddlesmore 
the  i  of  Julij  iii  yeardes  f  a  q''"stro  coler  mela' 
fustyo',  xiiii-.  ;  f  iii  dosse'  butto',  xv'nid.  ;  c 
iij  skens  silke,  vi</.]J 

Fo.  14.  m^  that  M"^  Ingra'  Gren  dothe  owe 
me  this  4  of  Septeb'  vi//.  n\}s.]l  ;  Rhe  in  p'* 
the  30  of  Maye,  iiii//. 

Ite'  sould  to  M""  George  VVarckope  the  i  of 
August  an  ell  fad:  whit  canvesse,  xs.  ; 
Ite'  iij  yeardes  whit  mela',  xii.f.  ;  f  vi  yeardes 
whit  Jennes,  vii.y.  ;  f  ii  elles  browne  canvesse, 
\'ns.  i'ujd.  ;  (^  vi  dosse'  silver  buttons,  ix^.  ;  and 
an  oz.  whit  silke,  iis.  \'\d.  ;  Rhe  in  p''  xxxvij. 
(vi^.)  \\\]d. ;  restes  to  paye,  vii^.  v\d. 

[m'^  that  W""  abbot  dothe  owe  me  this 
12  of  m""*^*^  1587,  the  just  some  of  v//.  ix.y.  iij//.; 
Rhe  in  p'  the  2  of  noveb'  1590,  iii//.  ;  Rhe 
more  the  15  of  Maye  1594,  xlixi-.]| 

14?'.  [Ite'  d""'^  to  Will'm  Abbot  for  S""  W"* 
Mallorie  Knight  the  13  of  Maye,  1588,  vii 
yeardes  of  fynne  mela'  fustyo',  xxviii.f. ;  f  vii 

*  In  different  ink.  f  Different  again. 

+  Erased.  '  See  below  in  fo.  ^^. 

-  I.e.,  •  deliver.' 
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yearde  white  Jennes,  \\\s.  ;  f  d  :  an  ell  whit 
taffete,  vii^-.  vi^. ;  f  vi  dosse'  silke  buttons, 
\\\s.  ;  f  an  ounce  colerd  silke,  \\s.  vid. ;  f  ij 
elle  browne  ca'vesse,  \\\s.  \\\)d. ;  Ite'  d""  more 
the  3  of  Julij  d :  an  ell  gren  elbrod  taffete, 
viij.  vi^. ;  f  d  :  an  ounce  gren  silke,  xv^. ; 
C  iiij  yeardes  russet  Jennes,  iiijj. ;  Item  d'""  to 
Margreat  greathead  vi''  whit  sug"",  x^. ;  f  i'' 
casse  pepp"",  iiij^.  ;  f  ii  ounce  senymo'  xii^. ; 
f  halfe  a  pound  ging"^,  xviii</.  ;  f  vi''  proynes, 
xviii^.  ;  f  iij"  great  rasynges,  xii</.  ;  f  ii''  cur- 
raynes,  yXui. 

Ite'  d'-^  to  VV""  Abbot  for  S-^  Will'm  Mallorie 
the  26  of  Maye  T593.  iii  yeardes  and  a  halfe 
ffynne  mella'n,  xiiii^. ;  Ite'  iiij  yeardes  white 
Jennes,  iiijj.  s\\\d. ;  Ite'  an  ell  browne  ca'vesse, 
xxd'. ;  Ite  iij  dosse'  silke  buttons,  xviiia'. ;  Ite' 
d :  an  ounce  colerd  silke,  xvd'. ;  more  d""  to 
W""  Abbot  halfe  an  ell  tawny  elbrod  taffete, 
vijx.  vi^. ;  iij  dosse'  tawny  silke  buttons,  xviii^. ; 
an  ounce  tawny  silke,  \\s.  \\d.  ;  f  iiij  yeards 
russet  Jennes,  iiij^.]* 

Fo.  15.  [Ite'  sould  to  M"^  Wilso'  of  Tan- 
feild  the  j  of  August  d  :  a  yearde  branched 
taffete,  vij'. ;  f  an  oz  spa  silke,  xxijd^.  ;  Ite'  to 
his  daught'  the  1 2  of  August  i''  pepp',  iiii^.  ; 
ii''  sug',  iii5.  myt  ;  (^  iiij  oz  senymo',  Ws. ;  f 
an  ell  fynne  camerecke,  x^.  ;  f  d :  a  yeard 
holland,  ii^.]* 

[May  the  28  we  begun  to  take  milke  of 
Ann  Smith  for  a  haKe  penneworth  of  the 
day.]f 

m'^  that  M'  W""  beckew""  of  clint  dothe  owe 
me  this  laste  of  octob''  1596  Just  iiii//.  xij.r.  ; 
Rhe  in  p''  1601.  for  someringe^  ii  stirkes,  xs. ; 
Rhe  mor  1602  for  someringe  of  one  younge 
fillye,  \s. ;  soe  restes  iii//.  \\ui. 

Fo.  \^v.  [Bought  of  George  Smith  one 
chese  weighs  1 2"  at  35-.  8^. ;  bought  of  George 
one  other  chese  of  George  Smyth  weyes  xi'' 
at  T,d.  ob  a  pound  is  3^.  2d.  ob,  is  in  all 
6s.  xd.  oh.]l 

[Nouember  the  21  Annoq'  Domini  1673 

To  William  Bainbridge  for  the  chimbla 
money,2  o—  2 — o  ;  paid  to  Richerd  Bell  for 
the  sesse,  o — o — 8.]§ 

*  Erased.  f  In  a  large,  bold,  clear  hand. 

*  Providing  summer  pasturage, 
t  In  a  later  hand. 

^  A  tax  of  2s.  per  annum  on  every  fire-hearth  in 
England  and  Wales,  imposed  by  Act  13  and  14 
Charles  II.,  repealed  by  i  William  and  Mary. 

§  In  a  still  later  hand,  and  reversed  position,  at 
foot  of  page. 


[Here  follow,  on  Folios  16—20?',  lists  of 
the  townships  in  the  several  "Weapontackes  " 
and  Liberties,  and  the  Barony  of  Sherburne, 
with  the  amounts  at  which  they  are  assessed, 
the  deductions,  and  the  remainders  due.] 

Fo.  21.  V 

The  names  of  all  the  wakemen^  of 
Rippon  sence  the  yeare  of  our  lorde 
1400  in  Henry  the  4***  reigne. 

1400  James  parcyvall  .   .  .  great  dearth  of 

corne.- 

1 40 1  John    Lam  ...  a   great   battell   at 

Shrewesbury.^ 

1402  Peter  Mylbie  .  .  .  The  emperour  Rob 

cam  mto  england.* 

1403  Will'm  Norton. 

1404  Thomas   fontans.      Richard   Scroupe 

Archb  and   the   lorde  Mowbray 
beheaded.^ 

1405  Randall  Backhouse. 

1406  Jeofraye   Thorpe   .    kyng    of  scottes 

sone  taken  prisoner.** 

^  The  wakeman,  i.e.,  watchman,  was  the  chief 
magistrate  in  Ripon  from  1400,  or  earlier,  to  1604. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Corporation, 
signed  by  Archbishop  Hutton  (1595-1606),  it  is  stated 
that  the  office  had  continued  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  "  by  probable  supposition  "  before  the  said 
Conquest,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  1478-79  we  find  servants  of  the  town  of 
Ripon,  called  wakemen,  attending  to  the  shrine, 
carrying  it  probably,  on  the  Rogation,  Ascension,  and 
St.  Wilfrid's  days,  and  so  each  year  until  1541.  In 
1 5 12-13  we  find  "divers  persons"  elected  to  the 
office  of  wakeman,  so  that  //le  wakeman  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief,  for  the  time  being,  among  a 
number  so  called.  In  1567  the  wakeman  and  other 
officers  divers  times  took  a  certain  ill  conducted  per- 
son abroad  in  the  streets  by  night.  [A/ewon'a/s  of  Ripon, 
iii.  177,  259,  287,  345.)  In  1604  Hugh  Ripley,  the 
last  of  the  wakemen,  was  appointed  first  mayor  under 
the  charter  of  James  I. 

-  The  price  of  wheat  was  high,  but  it  had  been 
higher  in  some  "years  of  famine"  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     See  Rogers,  Hist.  Agr.,  etc.,  i.  217. 

'^  The  great  battle  near  Shrewsbury  was  fought  July 

23,  1403- 

^  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  record  of  this  visit. 

'  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Earl  Mowbray  were  be- 
headed, with  others.  June  8,  1405,  in  a  field  between 
Bishopthorpe  and  York,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Ripon, 
for  taking  leading  parts  in  a  northern  rising  against 
Henry  IV.  The  archbishop  was  afterwards  venerated 
as  a  saint  and  martyr. 

®  James,  son  of  Robert  III.,  captured  near  Flam- 
borough  Head  by  an  English  ship,  while  on  his  way 
to  France  to  be  educated,  in  1405. 
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1407  John  Blowmer  .  a  great  froste.^ 

1408  John  Blackburne. 

1409  Wyll'm  Trowlope. 

1410  Peter  Selbie,  gt. 

1411  Lawrence  Paule. 

14 1 2  Adam  Grene.     K.  henry  the  5  began 

his  Reigne  - 

1413  James  Hebden,  g'. 

1 414  John  Daren,  g'.     The  battel!  of  agen- 

court.-' 

1415  John    Selbie.     The   emperore   Sygis- 

mond  came  int'  england.^ 

1416  Raife  hawle. 

1417  Peter  Allen. 

14 1 S     Wyll'm    Waull.      The   k.    Regent   of 
fraunce."" 

1419  Thomas  Bruke.  g'. 

1420  Rolland  (jill.     The  Uuke  of  clarence 

slaine.*' 

142 1  Adam  Man,  g'  .  prince  henry  borne/ 

1422  francis  Scroupe  g'  .  K.  henry  began 

his  reigne. 

1423  Richard  Hebden  g'.   .    James   K.   of 

Scotts  released.*^ 

1424  Lawrence  Dunnynge. 

1425  Jheram  blunt.    A  p'layment  at  Leices- 

ter.9 

1426  Anthony  Day  and  John  Snawe. 

1427  Abram  Bell. 

1428  John  Dikeby  g'. 

1429  Wyll'm  Syngle. 

1430  John  Blande. 

^  It  is  said  that  all  the  small  birds  in  England 
perished  in  this  frost,  which  at  any  rate  shows  that  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  unusual  severity. 

^  March  21,  1412-13. 

'^  St.  Crispin's  Day,  October  25,  141 5. 

■•  He  came  to  reconcile  the  kings  of  France  and 
England.  There  is  a  very  picturesque  narration  of 
his  receptions  at  Calais,  Dover,  Blackheath  and 
Windsor,  where  he  was  made  K.C}.,  in  Holinshed, 
Cliron.,  s.a.  1 41 6. 

*  Henry  V.  followed  up  the  victory  of  Agincourt 
by  a  complete  conquest  of  France,  married  the  king's 
daughter  Catherine,  and  ruled  France  as  Regent  from 
1420. 

•*  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V., 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Bauge,  in  France,  in  the 
spring  of  1421. 

^  At  Windsor,  December  6,  14 21  ;  when  less  than 
nine  months  old  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  Henry 
VI.,  September  i,  1422. 

^  James  I.  of  Scotland,  set  at  liberty  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  18  years  in  England.  See  under  1406, 
note. 

®  The  summons  for  this  parliament  was  issued 
January  7,  to  meet  February  18,  1425-26  :  it  was 
called  "  the  Parliament  of  Bats." 


K.  kenry  crowned 


a  great  frost.- 
Quene  katheringe 


143 1  Will'm  Bollande. 

at  Paris.  ^ 

1432  Peter  Broughe. 

1433  John  Pullye. 

1434  Raife  Ratclyffe. 
'435     Wyll'm  Geldarde. 

1436  John    faireborne. 

dep'ted.'^ 

1437  John  Beane  and  Will'm  Wilson. 

1438  francis  Smy the  g'.     a  Dearth,     bread 

mnde  of  fame  rotes.* 

1439  Thomas  Watson. 

1440  alien  Newton. 

1441  Will'm  Snawe. 

1442  John  Wythes.    Paules  steple  on  fire.'' 

1443  Adam  Spence. 

1444  Lawrence  Rawlinge. 

1445  Peter  Webb,  and  John  frebodie. 

1446  Thomas  Porter. 
1417     John  Staueley  g'. 

1448  Peter  Cumberland. 

1449  Jenkyn  Pratt,     a  comotio'  by  Jacke 

Cade  (^  he  slayne.** 

1450  Wyll'm  Fox. 

1451  Raife  Todil.     a  co'motio' by  the  Duke 

of  Yorke.'^ 

1452  Lambert  Johnson. 

(  71?  be  continued. ) 

1  Henry  VI.,  now  ten  years  old,  was  crowned  in 
Notre  Dame,  December  17,  1431,  having  been  crowned 
in  England  the  year  before. 

'^  The  Thames  was  frozen  from  London  Bridge  to 
Gravesend  from  November  24  to  February  10. 

■*  Katherine  of  Valois,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  wife  of  Henry  V.,  mother  of  Henry  VI., 
afterwards  wife  of  Owen  Tudor  and  grandmother  of 
Henry  VII.,  died  June  3,  1436. 

■*  The  scarcity  of  1438-39  was  the  most  serious  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  not  equal  in  severity  or 
extent  to  some  of  those  in  the  fourteenth.  The  use 
of  fern  roots  for  bread  in  this  year  is  mentioned  by 
Stow. 

*  The  spire  of  Old  St.  Paul's  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  land,  being  constructed  of  timber  and  lead, 
and  in  height  about  490  feet  from  the  ground,  or  90 
feet  higher  than  Salisbury.  It  was  in  1444  that  it  was 
set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  so  much  damaged  that  it 
was  not  completely  repaired  for  18  years.  In  1561 
the  spire  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  like  calamity. 

^  Jack  Cade  raised  an  insurrection  in  May,  1450, 
entered  London  July  i,  was  driven  out  July  5,  and 
was  soon  after  slain  in  Sussex. 

">  Richard,  Duke  of  V'ork,  had  been  the  real  leader 
of  the  party  that  promoted  Cade's  rebellion.  In  1450 
he  came  over  from  Ireland  and  headed  the  party  of 
popular  discontent,  supported  by  a  few  of  the  nobility. 
In  1452  they  took  arms  against  the  king's  party,  but 
civil  war  was  averted. 
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putJlicationg  anti  ProceeDingg  of 
arcb^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Vol.  LII.,  No.  208,  of  the  Arch^ological  Journal 
has  been  issued.  It  contains  the  following  papers  : 
(i)  "  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
at  the  Scarborough  Meeting  "  ;  (2)  on  the  "  Old  Chap 
Books  in  the  Bihliotheca  Jacksoniana  at  Tullie  House, 
Carlisle,"  by  Chancellor  Ferguson;  (3)  "Opening 
Address  at  the  Antiquarian  Section  of  the  Scarborough 
Meeting,"  by  Professor  Boyd-Dawkins ;  (4)  "The 
Signs  of  Old  Fleet  Street  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price.  The  latter 
paper  is  illustrated.  The  number  also  contains  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  at  its  meet- 
ings, and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  1894. 

-!>tj'  ^  -^V" 

Vol.  v.,  Part  4,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
OF  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has  reached  us.  As 
usual,  it  is  freely  illustrated.  It  contains  the  following 
among  other  minor  notes  :  (i)  "  The  De  Verdons  of 
Louth,"  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy;  (2)  "Ardfert 
Friary  and  the  Fitzmaurices,  Lords  of  Kerry,"  by 
Miss  Hickson  ;  (3)  "  The  St.  Patrick  or  '  Floreat 
Rex '  Coinage  ;  its  Circulation  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Prol»ble  Connection  with  Lord  Glamorgan,"  by  Dr. 
W.  Frazer  ;  (4)  "  Ogham  Stones  in  Kilkenny  County  " 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Barry  ;  (5)  "  Ancient  Churches  of  the 
Town  of  Wexford,"  by  Mr.  John  B.  CuUen  ;  (6) 
"  Miscellanea,  Including  two  Illustrated  Notes  "  ;  (7) 
"  Book  Reviews  "  ;  (8)  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society," 
'•Excursion  in  County  Wexford  "(illustrated),  "  Index 
to  the  Volume  for  1895,  Title-page,"  etc. 

^  ^  ^^ 

The  second  part  of  Vol.  XVIII.  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch/eology  has  been 
issued.  It  contains  inter  aim  the  following  papers  : 
( I )  '  The  Book  of  the  Dead ;  Notes  to  Chapter  CXXV." 
(continued),  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf ;  (2)  "Chaereu 
to  Hermopolis  on  a  Bilingual  Milestone,"  by  Mr.  Y. 
L.Griffith;  (3)  "The  Arrangement  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Dynasty,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  ; 
(4)  "  The  Eleventh  Constellation,"  by  the  Hon.  Miss 
Plunket. 

^<J  ^  ^ 

The  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Arch/KOLOGical 
Society,  Vol.  V.,  Part  4  (new  series)  contain  :  (i) 
"  Harwich  and  the  Siege  of  Colchester,"  by  Mr.  T, 
H.  Round  ;  (2)  "Ancient  [Essex]  Wills,"  by  Mr.  H. 
C  Madden;  (3)  "Old  Essex  Manuscripts  belonging 
to  Mr.  S.  Chisenhale-Marsh,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Waller  ; 
(4)  "NorseyWood,  near  Billericay,"  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Branfill  ;  (5)  "A  Saxon  Grave  at  Broomfield,"  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hercules  Read,  Secretary  S.  A.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  part  contains  accounts  of  the 
various  meetings  or  excursions  of  the  society  in  1895. 
Three  illustrations  are  given  of  objects  found  in  the 
grave  at  Broomfield. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Annales 

de  la   Sociite  d'' Archeologie  de   Bruxelles,    vol.    ix., 

livraison  4.     It  contains  an  account  of  the  explora- 
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tion  of  the  tumuli  at  Tirlemont.  This  paper  is  by 
Baron  Alfred  de  Loe,  and  is  freely  illustrated  with 
a  number  of  figures  of  some  remarkable  objects 
which  have  been  found  at  different  times  at  Tirlemont. 
(2)  "  Les  Inscriptions  sur  Ardoise  de  I'Abbaye  de 
Viliiers"  (continued),  by  M.  Paul  Sheridan;  (3) 
"  Notice  sur  deux  Statuettes  Religieuses  en  Faience 
Bruxelloise"  (illustrated),  by  M.  Emile  Lhoest. 
"  Proces-Verbaux  "  of  the  meetings  of  the  society 
follow. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  held  on 
February  18,  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Plaig,  and  the 
resignations  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Morgan,  jun  ,  and  Arthur 
Dillon,  were  announced.  The  election  of  the  follow- 
ing new  members  was  reported  :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb, 
Miss  F.  Grove,  Messrs  Ernest  W.  Clodd,  J.  F. 
Gomme,  Frederic  Hudson,  W.  G.  Waters,  and  George 
Whale.  Miss  Eyre  exhibited  a  Burmese  crystal 
fairy  ring,  and  a  curiously  -  decorated  fan,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  her  for  bringing  them 
before  the  society.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster  read  a  paper 
on  "  Fairy  Tales  from  MSS.  of  the  Tenth  and 
Twelfth  Centuries."  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  president,  Professor  Rhys,  Messrs.  Nutt,  Gomme, 
and  Kirby  took  part.  On  ihe  motion  of  the  president, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Bkitish 
Archaeological  Association  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  at  32,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
Bloskill  exhibited  a  number  of  iron  objects.  They 
consisted  of  horseshoes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
one  of  very  unusual  form,  which  covered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  hoof;  a  boat-hook,  a  fifteenth-century 
key,  some  knives  and  two-pronged  forks,  and  a  pad- 
lock, the  latter  of  late  sixteenth-century  date.  These 
objects  were  found  in  excavating  for  the  foundations 
of  the  new  fire-brigade  station  at  Whitefriars.  Mr. 
Barrett  exhibited  a  pen  and-ink  drawing,  nearly  full 
size,  of  one  of  several  consecration  crosses  in  Chedzoy 
Church,  Somerset.  The  cross  is  foliated,  and  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  five  pellets  at  the  extremity  of 
each  arm,  with  a  further  group  of  five  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross  ;  the  date  is  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  G.  Patrick,  hon. 
sec,  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  W^alter  Money,  F.S.A.,  on 
the  Parish  Registers  of  Newbury,  Berks.  These 
registers  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  are  com- 
plete from  the  date  of  institution  in  1538  to  the 
present  time.  The  handwriting  of  the  earliest  book 
is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  much  better  than 
that  of  a  century  later  ;  but  the  spelling  of  the  names 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference,  the  same 
name  appearing  in  half  a  dozen  different  forms  in 
many  cases.  Mr.  Allen  S.  Walker  read  a  paper  upon 
the  Church  of  the  Austinfriars  in  London,  which 
he  illustrated  by  a  ground-plan,  and  with  charcoal 
sketches  drawn  for  the  occasion.  He  described  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  what  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  cloister  of  the  Friary  Church.  Owing 
to  the  demolition  of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  Austinfriars,  the  nave  of  the  original 
building,  these  remains  were  brought  to  light.     They 
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consist  of  a  length  of  wall  running  north  and  south 
at  right  angles  to  the  church,  some  40  feet  to  the  west 
of  the  site  of  the  north  transept.  The  distance  from 
the  nave  of  the  church  to  the  end,  including  the  arch, 
which  has  remained  until  recently  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  No.  10,  Austinfriars  Square,  is  about  80  feet. 
Mr.  Walker  remarked  that  an  interesting  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  this  archway  is  that  the 
keystone  has  ornament  upon  the  western  or  outer  side, 
as  though  the  arch  had  stood  above  and  unattached 
to  the  adjoining  wall,  which  might  very  well  he  the 
case  with  an  arch  leading  into  a  cloister.  Several 
carved  bosses  of  a  groined  roof  were  also  discovered, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remains  are  in  the  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  c  >nvent  was 
entirely  rebuilt. 

««^  ^  ^ 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Monumentai,  Brass 
Society  was  held  on  February  4,  1896,  by  his  kind 
permission,  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis, 
Lancaster,  College  of  Arms,  London,  E.C.  The 
report  read  by  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  O.  J.  Charlton, 
showed  that  the  society  is  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  read  a  paper  on  behalf  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wareing,  entitled,  "  Some  Notes  on  a 
Brass-rubbing  Tour  in  West  Sussex."  Mrs.  Kennard 
Bill  exhibited  some  interesting  rubbings  of  the  Ghent 
Brass,  as  well  as  of  some  Belgian  incised  slal)s.  The 
secretary  to  the  society  is  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W^alker,  10, 
Dunstan  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  whom  applica- 
tion for  membership  should  be  made. 


iaet)ieU30  anD  H^otices 
of  Jf3eto  OBoofes. 

^Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  fiotices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 
Chronograms  Collected  for  Volume  IIL     By 
James  Hilton,  F.S.A.     Cloth,  4to.,  pp.  xiii,  504. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock.     Price  42s. 
Mr.  Hilton's  patient  lalwurs,  which  have  resulted  in 
this  fresh  book  of  Chronograms,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
Most  people  supposed  that  the  two  former  volumes  of 
chronograms,  which  he  published  ten  years  ago,  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of  his  labours.     Yet, 
here  we  have  in  the  book  before  us  another  equally 
big  volume  filled  with  these  curious  conceits  of  a  past 
age,  and  exhibiting  a  wonderful  amount  of  painstaking 
work  on  Mr.   Hilton's  part.      The  hunt  after  fresh 
instances  has  taken  the  author  to  a  variety  of  different 
sources,  and  a  number  of  different  places.     Some  of 
his    discoveries    are   as   remarkable   as   any   he   has 
previously  recorded.     We  will  mention   two  of  the 
most  striking.     One  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  rare 
little  book,   printed  at  l/ouvain,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century.     This   book   consists   of  a  series   of 
verses,  every  two  lines  of  which  contain  the  date  1598, 
when  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  is  recorded  to 
have  been  found,  at  a  place  called  Omel,  in  Brabant. 
This  discovery,  and  the  after-history  of  the  image,  are 


recorded  in  the  chronogrammatic  lines  which  form  the 
book,  and  which  give  the  date  of  the  finding  of  the 
image,  and  its  subsequent  performances  in  the  way  of 
working  miracles. 

The  other  discovery  is  that  of  another  book,  which 
Mr.  Hilton  has  succeeded  in  identifying  as  the  work 
of  an  Abbot  of  Graffschafften  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  This  book  contains  the  record  of  a  number 
of  events  in  some  twelve  thousand  lines,  and  no  less 
than  six  thousand  five  hundred  chronograms  arc 
ingeniously  wrapped  up  in  them. 

Besides  books,  a  number  of  tombs  and  monumental 
inscriptions  are  cited,  from  such  places  as  Aixla- 
Chapelle,  Heidelberg.  Malines,  and  other  places  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Northern  Germany.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  subjects  are  dealt  with,  anil  the 
ingenuity  displayed  is  often  very  striking  and  remark- 
able. It  is  fortunate  that  the  subject  of  chronograms 
has  been  attacked  by  such  a  painstaking  enthusiast  as 
Mr.  Hilton  has  proved  himself  to  be.  Few  people 
would  have  had  half  the  patience  he  has  exhibited  in 
hunting  out  these  curious  freaks  of  whimsical  scholar- 
ship. He  has  contrived  to  add  several  thousand 
examples  to  those  given  in  the  two  former  volumes. 
That  alone  speaks  more  eloquently  as  to  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  than  anything  else  can.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  the  book  is  got  up  in  a  very  tasteful  manner, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  copious  index. 

*         *         * 
Rare  Books  and  their  Prices  ;  With  Chapters  on 
Pictures,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  and  Postage  Stamps, 
By  W.   Roberts.      Cloth,  8vo.,   pp.    xxx,   156. 
London  :   George  Redway.     Price  6s.  net. 

This  is  a  pleasant  and  an  instructive  book  as  well. 
No  one  knows  more  of  the  subject,  or  is  better  a!)le 
to  deal  with  it,  in  its  various  branches,  than  Mr. 
Roberts,  and  the  result  is  an  attractive  book  from 
which,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
may  be  extracted. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  afforded  in  the 
Introductory  Chapter,  and  a  good  deal  of  shrewd 
common-sense  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
book,  particularly  so  in  the  section  on  picture  collect- 
ing, which  Mr.  Roberts  designates  as  in  many  in- 
stances little  else  than  "  positive  gambling."  This, 
though  a  startling  statement,  is  quite  a  true  one. 
Many  persons,  too,  will  have  realized,  to  their  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  the  truth  of  what  is  said  at  the 
end  of  this  section,  where  we  are  reminded  of  the 
unfortunate  fact  that :  "  The  man  of  means  with  a 
weakness  in  the  direction  of  pictures  is  as  fair  game 
for  the  rising  artist  as  for  the  enterprising  philan- 
thropist ;  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  legatees,  with 
whom  disappointment  in  regard  to  modern  pictures 
must  be  peculiarly  keen  and  disagreeably  common. 
So  long  as  there  are  friends,  relations,  and  a  credulous 
public,  so  long  will  there  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  bad 
or  neutral  work  in  the  guise  of  pictures." 

The  book,  however,  is  far  from  being  all  in  this 
strain,  but  we  call  particular  attention  to  what  a 
specialist  like  Mr.  Roberts  says  on  these  points, 
because  his  remarks  seem  to  us  very  much  needed  at 
the  present  day,  when  collecting  as  a  species  of  specu- 
lation is  far  too  much  in  vogue.  Mr.  Roberts's  cen- 
sures and  warnings  are  the  more  useful  part  of  the 
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book  ;  but  not,  perhaps,   likely  to  be  so  popular  as 
other  portions. 

In  the  section  on  Books  we  see  that  the  Mentz 
Psalter  recently  sold  by  Mr.  Quaritch  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  alluded  to  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Antiquary,  is  mentioned  as  having  fetched  the  highest 
price  (^4,950)  ever  given  for  a  single  book.  Editiones 
principes  have  their  share  of  attention,  and  the  vagaries 
of  taste,  as  evidenced  in  the  ups  and  d^.wns  of  the 
Elzevirs  in  the  market,  are  alluded  to. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  about 
Postage  Stamps,  for  the  information  it  contains  will 
be  new  to  most  people.  How  many  who  were  school- 
boys thirty  years  or  so  ago,  and  who  read  it,  will  not 
lament  that  they  did  not  continue  their  boyish  hobby, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  did  not  keep  their  school 
collections  ?  Had  they  done  either,  they  would  have 
found  themselves  richer  men  to-day.  The  writer  speaks 
feelingly  about  this.  He  once  owned,  when  at  school, 
a  little  lithographed  pamphlet  about  stamps  and  stamp 
collecting.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Roberts,  is  now 
worth  about  a  thousand  pounds  !  Many  stamps  fairly 
common  then,  now  sell  for  tens,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  for  hundreds  of  pounds  !  An  ordinary  English 
sixpenny  violet  stamp,  issued  in  1864  and  in  common 
use  at  the  time,  is  now  worth  a  pound  !  Surely  in  no 
other  "  fancy  "  have  values  run  up  at  such  a  ratio,  and 
they  are  apparently  destined  to  continue  to  advance. 

The  book  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  useful  one, 
besides  being  full  of  interesting  matter.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  it  is  tastefully  got  up,  and  is  printed  in 
clear  type. 

*         *         * 
The  Coin  Collector.     By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt  (being 
one   of  the  volumes  of  the    Collector   Series). 
Cloth,  8vo. ,  pp.  300.     London  ;  George  Kedivay. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  the  object 
of  this  series  of  book?.  Are  the  volumes  of  the 
"  Collector  Series  "  intended  as  handbooks  for  the 
use  of  the  collector,  or  are  they  to  be  looked  upon 
as  books  descriptive  of  various  departments  of 
collecting  ?  From  the  original  prospectus  of  the 
series,  we  should  take  it  that  the  former  is  the 
object  aimed  at  ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the 
scope  of  this  book  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  infinitely  too 
wide,  and  the  book  is  of  no  practical  use  to  the  coin 
collector  whatever.  It  is  absurd  to  the  last  degree 
to  suppose  that  a  handbook  of  300  pages  can  deal 
in  any  adequate  manner  with  the  coins  of  all  ages 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Leaving  this  point 
alone,  however,  (although  it  is  a  very  important  one), 
and  turning  to  the  book  itself,  without  inquiring  too 
closely  what  its  object  is,  we  may  say  at  once  that  we 
have  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  volume  before 
us.  The  subject  is,  of  course,  only  lightly  touched 
upon,  and  no  attempt  at  dealing  with  any  section  of 
it  in  detail  is  made.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  book 
on  coins  in  general,  but  it  shows,  at  once,  how  utterly 
useless  such  a  book  must  be  to  the  collector  with 
whom  matters  of  detail  are  of  paramount  importance. 
Mr.  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
and  he  has  endeavoured  to  overcome  it  in  the  only 
way  possible,  by  presenting  the  would-be  collector  with 
a  broad  outline  of  the  different  sections  into  which 
the  subject  might  be  divided,   thus  leaving  him  to 


select  which  department  of  coin  collecting  he  will  go 
in  for. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  book : 
(i)  Coins  and  Collections;  (2)  The  Value  of  Coins; 
(3)  Unique  or  Remarkable  Coins  ;  (4)  Greek  Coins  ; 
(5)  Roman  Coins  ;  (6)  The  Coins  of  Continental 
Europe  ;  (7)  The  Coins  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
Dependencies ;  (8)  The  Coin  Market  ;  (9)  Terms 
used  in  Relation  to  Coins  ;  and  (10)  The  Bibliography 
of  the  Subject.  Besides  the  letterpress,  there  are 
twelve  plates  of  admirable  collotype  photographs  of 
various  coins.  It  would  have  been  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement,  however,  had  the  letterpress 
description  of  the  plates,  and  the  suggested  market 
value  of  the  coins,  been  all  placed  together.  As  it 
is,  the  reader  has  to  turn  to  one  part  of  the  book  to 
find  out  what  the  coins  depicted  are,  and  to  another 
to  discover  their  approximate  value  in  the  coin  market. 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  remarks  are  generally  much  to  the  point, 
even  when  he  diverges  a  little  from  the  immediate 
subject  of  his  work.  In  the  light  of  recent  events  it 
may  be  doubted,  (had  they  occurred  a  little  sooner), 
whether  Mr.  Hazlitt  would  have  spoken  quite  so 
positively,  as  he  has  done  on  p.  141,  as  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  having  passed  away  "  for  ever." 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  it  restored,  but  observant 
persons,  who  have  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
course  of  events  in  Italy  at  the  present  time,  are  far 
from  endorsing  Mr.  Hazlitt's  dictum. 

There  is  a  full  index  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
*         *         « 
Obiter  Dicta:  Second  Series.   By  Augustine  Birrell. 
Elliot  Stock. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  new  and  cheaper  edition 
of  the  second  series  of  Obiter  Dicta.  Mr.  Birrell  is 
one  of  those  exceptional  cases  (Mr.  John  Morley  being 
another)  in  which  devotion  to  politics  and  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  not  blunted  literary 
acumen,  or  effected  any  hostile  change  in  a  previously- 
won  repute.  Not  to  know  Mr.  Birrell's  writings  and 
style  savours  nowadays  of  much  unfashionable  ignor- 
ance Mr.  Birrell  is  at  once  fashionable  and  popular, 
and  this  says  much  for  the  healthiness  of  modern 
literary  taste.  If  any  of  our  readers  do  not  possess 
this  series,  this  cheaper  edition  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  removing  that  slur  on  their  judgment. 
In  these  pages  Mr.  Birrell  talks  of  Milton,  Pope, 
Johnson,  Burke,  the  Muse  of  History,  Charles  Lamb, 
Emerson,  the  Office  of  Literature,  Worn  out  Types, 
Cambridge  and  the  Poets,  and  Book-buying. 

+         4»         * 
The    History    of    the    Gii.lman    or   Oilman 
Family.     By   Alexander   W.   Gillman.     Elliot 
Stock. 

This  handsome  crown  quarto  of  some  300  pages  is 
one  of  the  best  family  histories  that  has  come  under 
our  notice.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  special  value  to 
the  various  branches  of  this  widespread  family  in 
England,  Ireland,  America,  and  Belgium.  But  if 
this  were  the  only  result  of  Mr.  Gillman's  labours,  the 
mere  private  printing  of  these  family  annals  would 
have  amply  sufficed.  There  is,  however,  abundant 
matter  in  this  volume  that  is  of  general  and  excep- 
tional interest,  so  that  its  publication  is  fully  justified. 

The  pedigrees  attempt  to  show  the  descent  of  the 
family  from   Coel  Godeboc,   King  of  Britain,   circa 
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A.U.  300,  down  through  Gilmin  Troed-dhu  A.u.  820, 
the  founder  of  the  Fourth  Noble  Tribe  of  Wales. 
There  is  something  chimerical  about  these  early 
descents,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  family  is  of  Welsh 
origin,  and  the  legends  pertaining  to  it  are  cjuaint  and 
entertaining. 

Safe  ground  is  reached  when  we  come  to  English 
reconts  of  the  ihirleeiUh  century,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  to  note  how  memljers  of  this  family  held 
various  confidential  posts  about  the  sovereign's  person 
in  the  Court  of  England  for  upwards  of  three  centuries. 
John  tiylemyn  was  King's  Marshal,  or  .Marshal  of 
the  King's  House,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  his  duty  "to  hear  and  determine 
all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  to  punish  faults  committed 
within  the  verge,  and  to  hear  and  judge  of  suits 
between  those  of  the  King's  household  '  John 
Gylemyn  retained  his  post  of  marshal  through  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  pensioned  for  life  at  the 
abbey  of  Bury  .St.  Edmunds  by  Edward  II.  in  his  old 
age. 

There  are  various  entries  in  the  Close  Rolls,  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  of  Edward  II.,  which 
prove  that  one  John  (}ylemyn  was  actively  engaged 
as  Marshal  of  the  Household,  as  the  King  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Probably  he  was  the  son  of 
Henry  III.'s  Marshal. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
members  of  the  Gillman  family  occupied  the  positions 
respectively  of  "  Yeoman  of  the  Chamber,"  "  Gentle- 
man Harbinger,"  and  "  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Store- 
houses at  Deptford." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  the  tale  is  well  told 
of  the  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge's  eighteen  years' 
sojourn  with  the  Gillmans  of  Highgate.  It  was  to 
the  hospitaUty  and  kindly  sympathy  of  James  Gillman, 
surgeon,  of  Highgate,  that  Coleridge  owed  the  com- 
parative comfort  and  peace  of  his  declining  years. 
Various  particulars  referring  to  this  closing  period  of 
the  poet's  life  are  now  put  on  record  for  the  first 
time. 

Although  Mr.  Alexander  Gillman's  researches  have 
been  obviously  very  extensive  and  thorough  in  many 
directions,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  omissions,  for  it 
is  stated  that  "  many  years  "  have  been  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume.  In  addition  to  several 
omissions  that  might  have  been  supplied  by  referring 
to  the  earliest  folio  index  volumes  that  were  printed 
by  the  first  Public  Record  Commissioners,  other  fairly 
obvious  sources  have  not  been  tapped.  For  instance, 
the  calendar  of  the  Bodleian  charters  shows  that  Dean 
Gardiner,  of  Norwich,  appointed  in  1584  one  Nicholas 
Gylman,  clerk,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  priests, 
to  act  as  deputies  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 

Nor  is  there  any  account  given  of  the  Gilmyns  who 
were  settled  at  York  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hope's  list  of  the  York  goldsmiths,  which 
appeared  in  a  comparatively  recent  volume  of  the 
Reliquary,  Robert  Gylmyn,  goldsmith  of  York,  is 
named  as  searcher  of  the  craft  in  1561.  This  Robert 
Ciylmyn  made  several  Elizabethan  "communion  cups," 
which  are  still  extant,  namely,  at  Burylhorpe,  South 
.Stainley,  East  Cow  ton,  Crofton  near  Pontefract,  etc. 
Another  member  of  the  York  family,  Nicholas,  was 
also  a  goldsmith. 


The  will  of  Robert  Gylmynge,  merchant  of  York, 
was  proved  on  June  25,  1580. 

Several  other  instances  of  Mr.  (iillman's  omissions 
might  be  readily  given,  but  it  would  be  tedious  to 
continue  them. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings of  coatsof-arms,  brass-rubbings,  portraits, 
and  views.  Paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  in  Mr. 
Stock's  most  attractive  style. 

*         *         * 
PitEHisTORic  Man  in  Ayrshire.     By  John  Smith. 
London  :   1895.     Elliot  Stock. 

Anyone  who  comprehensively  describes  the  anti- 
quities of  a  given  area  is  doing  service  to  the  cause 
of  scientific  archaeology  which  cannot  be  overrated. 
In  the  absence  of  an  archaeological  survey  such  work 
is  an  essential  to  the  right  treatment  of  the  evidence 
to  be  drawn  from  the  monumental  remains  of  past 
ages,  and  it  seems  we  may  wait  in  vain  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  money  upon  this  important  work,  or 
for  the  various  arch.neological  societies  to  perform  the 
duty  which  it  would  be  eminently  fitting  that  they 
should  undertake.  In  the  book  before  us  a  single 
student  has  accomplished  for  the  Ayrshire  district 
what  has  thus  been  left  undone,  and  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success. 

Ayrshire  is  rich  in  these  monuments,  extending 
from  the  period  of  cannibalism  and  savagery  to  the 
early  pottery  period  in  touch  with  late  prehistoric 
times.  The  Ardrossan  district  reveals  the  most  Signi- 
ficant remains.  Containing  mounds  of  different 
periods,  and  erected  for  different  purposes,  there  is 
one  of  these  which  the  author  rightly  styles  "  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  the  country."  The 
most  important  feature  is  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
human  remains,  which  occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  builders  of  this  mound  had 
been  cannibals.  Mr.  Smith  does  not,  unfortunately, 
give  the  details  in  this  book,  but  he  refers  us  to  his 
able  and  exhaustive  description  in  the  Glasgow  Archae- 
ological Society's  transactions.  The  mound  people  had 
evidently  command  of  the  hunting  privileges  of  the 
district,  as  the  remains  were  found  of  the  long  faced 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  red  deer,  pig,  rabbit,  roebuck,  hare, 
horse,  beaver,  and  seal.  Among  the  antiquities  of 
human  workmanship  were  a  stone  anchor,  and  an 
implement  made  of  human  bone.  Here,  then,  were 
the  headquarters  of  a  tribe  whose  civilization  was  very 
low  in  the  scale,  and  who  probably  kept  at  bay  for  a 
long  time  incoming  tribes  who  gradually  hemmed 
them  in,  only  finally  to  give  way  altogether  before  the 
intruding  culture  of  a  higher  race. 

The  most  important  group  of  monumental  remains 
indicative  of  ancient  settlements  are  the  various  moot 
hills  or  places  of  meeting.  The  most  interesting  of 
these,  perhaps,  is  the  Torbolton  Moot  Hill,  with  the 
so  called  "Baal  .\ltar"  adjoining  it.  The  moot  hill 
is  23  paces  in  diameter  at  the  base,  12  paces  at  the 
top,  and  9  feet  high,  and  is  a  typical  example  of  this 
class  of  monuments.  The  "altar"  near  it  is  8  feet 
in  diameter,  2  feet  high,  and  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  moot  hill.  The  curious  fact  about  this  is 
that  fires  are  still  lighted  on  the  "  Tuesday  as  near  as 
possible  to  June  3,  and  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood 
indulge  in  the  ancient  practice  of  leaping  on  the 
altar."     Mr.   Smith  should  have  given   us  a   fuller 
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STONE   ANCHOR   FOUND   IN   ARDROSSAN 
SHELL   MoUND. 


TARBOLTON    MOOT   HILL   AND   BAAL   ALTAR. 


FORT   ON   SUMMIT  OF    KNOCK-GEORGAN.         l)ALMELLIN(;TON   MOOT   HILL,    WITH   SURROUNDING   DITCn. 


GAS-COALRINO    POLISHER,    BUSTON. 


BONE  COMB,    BISION   CRANNOC- 
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description  of  this  custom,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  fault 
in  his  measurements  that  "paces"  have  to  do  duty 
occasionally  for  more  exact  data.  The  Ardrossan 
moot  hill  is  also  an  interesting  type,  and  there  are 
other  examples  given,  that  at  Dalmellington  being 
particularly  perfect. 

Turning  next  to  the  crannogs,  we  have,  jierhaps, 
the  touching  point  between  the  prehistoric  and  Roman 
periods.  The  best  examples  of  these  interesting 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kilmaurs  District.  The 
liuston  crannog  is  in  a  low-lying  meadow,  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and  many  of  the  piles 
are  still  to  be  seen  stamling  in  the  erect  position,  with 


BRONZE  BROOCH,   BUSTON. 

some  of  the  mortised  beams  lying  about.  The  con- 
structi(m  appears  to  have  been  of  the  usual  type,  and 
the  evidence  points  to  the  dwelling-place  having  con- 
sisted of  "  one  large  pagoda  like  building  " — that  is  to 
say,  a  household  larger  than  the  natural  family  must 
have  inhabited  it.  This  glimpse  of  the  possible 
character  of  the  social  unit  inhabiting  the  crannog  is 
very  important,  and  we  should  have  liked  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  it.  The 
relics  from  this  crannog  are  numerous  and  important. 
Hammerstones,  whetstones,  and  other  objects  of  stone- 
ware indica'e  the  kind  of  occupations  that  were  in 
vogue  ;  and  a  small,  roughly  dressed  block  of  sand- 


BRONZE   PINS,   BUSTON. 

Stone  has  got  two  smooth  cavities  cut  in  it,  and  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  used  for  polishing  gas-coal 
rings.  A  few  flint  objects  occur,  one  of  which  is 
artificially  polished,  and  is  the  only  example  to  be 
found  in  Ayrshire.  Three  bone  combs  were  found, 
one  of  which  is  perfect,  and  is  3^  inches  long  by 
2\  inches  wide,  with  forty-nine  teeth  on  one  side  and 
forty-six  on  the  other,  a  hole  for  suspension,  and 
circular  ornamentation  placed  in  groups  and  lines. 
Bronze  implements  also  occur,  affording  examples  of 
brooches,  pins,  and  other  objects,  and  there  are  two 
spiral  gold  rings.  Pieces  of  pottery,  including  an 
unmistakable  fragment  of  Samian  ware,  and  a  gold 


GOLO    RING,    BUSTON'. 

coin  which  Sir  John  Evans  conjectures  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  give  some  kind 
of  evidence  of  the  late  occupation  of  the  crannog. 

The  influence  of  the  Romans  is  felt  here  as  else- 
where in  Britain,  but  here  as  elsewhere  it  is  not  the 
influence  of  an  absorbing  settlement,  but  the  influence 
of  a  military  conquest.  All  these  remnants  of  a  pre- 
historic past,  survived  right  through  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, were  possibly  carried  on  by  living  peoples 
during  the  occupation,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  see  how  such  evidence  as  this  bears  upon  the 
question  of  Roman  influences  on  British  culture.  The 
roadway  figured  on  p.  159  (Fig.  248)  is  a  perfect  piece 
of  engineering  skill,  but  it  was  never  continued  after 
the  Romans  left  the  island.  Constructed  primarily 
for  military  purposes,  used,  no  doubt,  for  commercial 
purposes  so  far  as  it  was  required,  it  remained  as 
much  an  archaeological  relic  of  an  almost  forgotten 
past  as  any  of  the  mounds  or  crannogs  of  an  earlier 
people,  and  it  is  singular  to  observe  that  its  traditional 
name  of  the  "  Picts'  road  "  only  confirms  the  view 
that  its  real  constructors  were  obliterated  very  early 
from  the  life  and  recollections  of  the  i^eople  of  the 
district. 

Each  district  is  kept  distinct,  and  Mr.  Smith  descriljes 
seriatim  the  remains  in  it.  We  could  have  wished 
for  more  systematic  arrangement,  for  closer  descrij)- 
tions  in  some  cases,  for  some  approach  to  classifica- 
tion ;  but  with  these  faults  the  book  remains  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  summary  of  the  archaeology  of  an 
entire  tlistrict,  for  the  compilation  of  which  the  author, 
besides  consulting  the  available  literature  on  the 
subject,  traversed  nearly  "every  inch"  of  the  county 
on  foot,  and  collected  with  his  own  hands  hundreds 
of  prehistoric  relics. 

*         *         * 
Book  Verse.     By  W.  Roberts.     Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  hit  upon  a  happy  idea  for  the  last 
issued  of  that  tasty  series  The  Book-Lover's  Library. 
It  is  intended  as  a  pendant  to  Book  Song,  which  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White  two  years  ago,  and 
published  in  the  same  series.  This  volume  is  an 
anthology  of  poems  of  books  and  bookmen  from  the 
earliest  times  until  recent  years,  whilst  Mr.  G.  White 
was  content  with  gleaning  almost  exclusively  from 
verse  written  by  living  authors.  The  arrangement 
of  the  poems  in  this  collection  is  chronological,  and 
the  selection  aflbrds  another  proof  of  Mr.  Roberts' 
wides|)read  and^  discriminating  reading.  The  intro- 
duction of  some  forty  pages  is  a  most  readable  essay. 
Mr.  Roberts  points  out  that  poets  have  sung  the 
praises  of  books  for  almost  as  long  a  period  as  they 
have  sung  the  deeds  of  heroes,  the  beauty  of  women, 
or  the  charm  of  flowers.     Both  Catullus  and  Martial 
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wrote  much  poetry,  and  pointed  many  an  epigram 
either  in  praise  of  books,  or  relative  to  book -col  lectors 
and  book-makers.  Dr.  Garnett  has  thus  happily 
rendered  one  of  the  most  pungent  of  Martial's 
Epigrams : 

"  In  spite  of  hints,  in  spite  of  looks, 

Titus,  I  send  thee  not  my  books. 

The  reason,  Titus,  canst  divine  ? 

I  fear  lest  thou  shouldst  send  me  thine." 

Briefly  this  is  a  charming  book,  full  of  delightful 
extracts,  and  to  our  mind  the  best  and  most  winsome 
of  the  series.  As  we  cut  its  pages,  a  longing  for 
quotation  in  these  columns  came  over  us  with  unusual 
frequency.  For  two  extracts  we  must  appeal  to  the 
editor's  generosity  to  find  space. 

Sir  John  Harrington  (1633)  wrote  the  following  : 

"  Against  Writers  that  Carp  at  Other  Melt's  Books. 
"  The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest. 
But  what  care  I  ?     For  when  I  make  a  feast 

I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks." 

Bryan  Waller  Procter,  better  known  as  Barry 
Cornwall,  wrote  the  following  exquisite  lines  in  1877  : 

''My  Books. 
"  All  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait — 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim  ; 
Angel  and  seraphim 

Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low, 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  all  come  and  go. 
Early  and  late ; 
All  from  the  old  world's  divine  and  distant  date. 

From  the  sublimer  few, 
Down  to  the  poet  who  but  yester-eve 
Sang  sweet  and  made  us  grieve — 

All  come,  assembling  here  in  order  due. 
And  here  I  dwell  with  Poesy,  my  mate, 

With  Erato  and  all  her  vernal  sighs. 
Great  Clio  with  her  victories  elate, 

On  pale  Urania's  deep  and  starry  eyes. 
Oh,  friends,  whom  chance  and  change  can  never 
harm, 

Whom  Death  the  tyrant  cannot  doom  to  die. 
Within  whose  folding  soft  eternal  charm 

I  love  to  lie. 
And  meditate  upon  your  verse  that  flows. 
And  fertilizes  wheresoe'er  it  goes." 

«         *         * 
History  of  England  under   Henry  IV.     By 

J.     H.    Wylie,    M.A.       Vol.     III.      Longmans 

and  Co. 
The  second  volume  of  this  admirable  history,  cover- 
ing the  years  1405-6,  was  published  in  1894.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Wylie  hoped  to  complete  the  work  in  three 
volumes ;  but  material  has  unexpectedly  grown,  and 
we  are  now  promised  a  fourth  volume,  with  index  and 
appendices,  to  bring  the  reign  to  a  conclusion.  The 
period  treated  of  in  the  third  volume  is  the  years 
1407-10, 

The  exceptional  feature  of  the  former  volumes, 
which  renders  this  work  literally  indispensable  to  all 
historical  students  of  early  fifteenth -century  days,  is 
continued  with  as  much  zest  and  diligence  in  these 
pages.      We    refer  to  the    extraordinary  wealth   of 


references  that  occur  page  after  page — many  of  them 
to  exceptional  and  little-kntjwn  books  and  i)ul)lica- 
tions — which  are  given  with  due  brevity,  and  without 
at  all  interfering  with  the  text.  Every  sentence  and 
every  portion  of  a  sentence  is  abundantly  justified. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  these 
references  to  all  antiquaries  or  lovers  of  old  customs 
and  old  times.  We  have  tested  a  large  number  of 
these  references  in  a  good  antiquarian  library,  and 
have  not  found  a  single  faulty  reference. 

Opening  the-l>ook  at  haphazard  at  p.  41,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  first  five  lines  of  the  small-print  notes  out 
of  a  total  of  twenty-three  on  that  page  :  "  ^Chaucer 
(S.),  i,  132,  135.  -  Lond.  and  Midd.  Archreol.  Soc, 
iv,  324;  Text.  Ebor.,  iii,  41.  ^  Nouvelle  Biogr., 
s.v.  Orleans,  803.  Not  'envie'  as  Barante,  ii,  199; 
Champollion-Figeac,  Louis  et  Charles,  283,  Plate  V, 
No.  15  ;  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  iii,  339  (edition 
i8ji).  ^  Capgr.  Chron.  300  ;  P.  Plo.,  iii,  19  :  Wycl. 
{a),  i,  26,  94,  112,  139,  etc.  ;  ii,  21,  31,  297,  327  ; 
iii,  7,  88,  230  ;  Pollard,  Miracles,  34." 

The  style  is  vigorous  and  stirring  throughout,  and 
the  striking  events  of  English  and  European  history 
of  those  memorable  years  are  brought  l^efore  the 
reader  with  much  dramatic  force.  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  this  volume  :  The  Schism  ; 
Orleans  and  Burgundy ;  Calais ;  Ciuienne ;  Rue 
Barbette  ;  The  Gloucester  Parliament ;  Bishoprics  ; 
Bramham  Moor ;  Ireland  under  Lord  Thomas  : 
Travel ;  Gilds  and  Misteries  ;  The  Shadow  of  Death  ; 
The  Beauforts  ;  Government  by  Council  ;  Oldcastle's 
Parliament  ;  Prince  Hal  ;  Popes  and  Cardinals ; 
Pisa ;  Pope  John  XXIII.  ;  Oxford  ;  Arundel's  Con- 
stitutions ;  Arundel's  Visitations  ;  and  Prague. 

Here  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  nervous 
energy  and  vivid  delineation  with  which  Mr.  Wylie 
pictures  his  more  thrilling  passages.  It  is  a  part  of . 
the  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
on  November  23,  1407.  Even  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman 
could  not  surpass  it,  and  the  description  has  this 
advantage  over  the  writer  of  romance — every  single 
detail  is  true  and  substantiated  : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  cheer  and  jollity  a  messenger 
arrived  with  a  sham  summons,  requiring  his  immediate 
presence  with  the  King  at  the  Hostel  of  St.  Pol,  and 
he  sallied  out  straightway  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
with  five  attendants  and  two  linkmen.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  '  great  winter,'  and  the  night  was 
dark  ;  but  he  amliled  along  bareheaded,  with  his 
black- furred  cloak  flung  loosely  about  him,  singing 
snatches  of  a  song,  and  flapping  his  glove  against  his 
open  palm.  He  had  ridden  but  a  few  paces  down 
the  street  when  he  was  set  upon  by  seven  or  eight 
visored  and  muffled  men,  who  sprang  out  from  an 
empty  house  called  the  Image  of  Our  Lady,  where 
they  had  been  skulking  on  the  watch  for  him  for  the 
last  six  days.  They  dragged  him  from  his  mule, 
hacked  off"  his  left  hand,  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
saddle-bow,  felled  him  to  the  ground,  cleft  his  skull 
down  to  the  teeth  at  one  blow,  and  fled  foot  hot  into 
the  misty  night,  dropping  iron  cat-traps  to  check 
pursuit,  and  shouting  :  '  All  shut,  varlets  !  Blow  out 
your  candles  !'  like  sergeants  of  the  watch  at  curfew. 
The  gashed  and  bleeding  body  was  lifted  from  the 
street,  and  after  due  examination  was  laid  out  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Guillemite  Priory,  in  the 
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Kue  des  Blancs  Manteaux.  On  the  following  day, 
November  24,  they  dressed  it  in  the  habit  of  the 
Celeslin  Monks,  whose  vigils  and  other  Lenten 
discipline  the  murdered  man  had  often  shared,  and 
for  whom  he  had  felt  a  singular  devotion  and  affec- 
tion, and  buried  it  in  their  new  church  beside  the 
Arsenal  at  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  followed  it  to  the  grave  with  every  outward 
mark  of  mourning  and  grief;  but  the  corpse  sweat 
'  forced  drops  of  blood,'  or  should  have,  if  ever  body 
did.  Outside  the  church  the  day  was  spent  in  ex- 
amining bowl  wives,  barbers,  brokers,  water-carriers, 
tallow-chandlers,  and  strangers  lodging  in  Paris.  Men 
who  were  blind  of  an  eye,  or  lame  of  a  leg,  fell  under 
sui^iicion.  The  bloody  deed  was  at  first  believed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  jealous  husband,  Aubcrt  de 
Flamcnc,  Lord  of  Cary,  whose  wife  the  Duke  had 
debauched  ;  but  it  was  soon  known  that,  though  the 
fatal  blow  had  been  struck  by  a  Norman  squire,  Raoul 
of  Anstoville,  yet  the  planner  and  instigator  was  Duke 
John  of  Burgundy." 

The  chapters  on  travel  and  pilgrimage,  and  the 
wonderfully  vivid  descriptions  of  the  mysteries  and 
miracle  plays  and  other  popular  recreations  of  times 
of  peace  are  some  of  the  best  parts  of  a  volume  that 
has  not  a  dull  paragraph  from  beginning  to  end. 

Our  only  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wylie — and  it  is  a  very 
mild  one — is  that  he  lets  the  exuberance  of  his  voca- 
bulary occasionally  run  away  with  him  in  the  adoption 
of  archaic  and  obsolete  terms  that  only  bewilder. 

*         *         * 

DieNorthumbkischen  Runensteine.   Beitrage 

ZUR  Textkritik.    Grammatik  und  Glossar.  Von 

Wilhelm  Victor.     Mit  einer  Ubersichtskarte  und 

7  Tafeln   in    Lichtdruck.     Marburg  in  Hessen. 

N.  G.  Elwert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.     1895. 

4to.,  pp.   viii  and  50,  map,  and  seven   plates, 

including  nineteen  figures. 

The   title  of  this  work  will  explain  even  to  the 

English  reader  much  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

It  gives   sufficient   accounts   of  most   of  the   stones 

bearing  Runic  inscriptions  that  have  been  found  in 

Northumbria.     The  writer  wisely  avoids  committing 

himself  to  readings  where  the  inscriptions  have  become 

illegible.     He  is  not  aware  of  some  of  the  most  recent 

finds,  that  for  instance  at  Kirkheaton,  described  and 

figured  by  the  Rev.  J.   T.   Fowler  in  the   Yorkshire 

Archcrological  Journal,    xii.,    136-138    (1893).      The 

grammar  and  glossary  appear  to  be  very  well  done 

in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way,  with  constant  references 

to   the  inscriptions  on  the  stones   described   in   the 

earlier  portion  of  the  work. 

The  plates  are  not  first-rate.  Some  of  the  figures 
have  been  photographed,  not  from  the  stones  them- 
selves, but  from  casts,  and  consequently  have  a  some- 
what washed-out  effect.  Others,  again,  are  on  too 
small  a  scale.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  that  of  the 
Bingley  inscription  (Fig.  15)  the  surface  of  the  stone 
has  perished  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  letter  or 
two  here  and  there  can  be  made  out,  and  that  with 
difficulty.  It  can  just  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
Runic  inscription,  and  that  is  about  all.  In  such 
cases  a  representation  by  some  photographic  process 
is  of  the  only  kind  that  has  any  scientific  value,  for 
no  man's  imaginations  have  had  any  effect  on  it  so 
long  as  the  letters  themselves  have  not  been  "restored  " 


in  any  way.  Notwithstanding  any  little  drawbacks 
that  we  have  mentioned,  the  book  under  notice  is 
certainly  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
interested  in  Runic  inscriptions.  The  price  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  cannot  be  very  high. 


CorreisponDence. 

MANORIAL  COURTS. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  custom  of  holding 
manor  courts  is  not  dying  out,  though  in  some  places, 
notably  at  Old  Malton,  the  manor  court  is  made  a 
prelude  to  a  convivial  dinner  with  loyal  toasts  and 
speeches,  and  a  eulogy  en  the  lord  of  the  manor  for 
his  liberality  in  a  large  remission  of  rent,  not  for- 
getting, like  Oliver  Twist,  of  immortal  memory,  to 
ask  for  more  ;  politics  often  follow,  and  the  proceedings 
are  kept  up  with  harmony  for  some  time  longer.  I 
take  it  that  the  citation  by  the  bailiff  for  the  Right 
Hon.  Emily  Foley,  and  Dame  Mildred  Anne  Scott, 
the  ladies  of  the  Manor  of  Wednesbury,  to  hold  their 
court,  is  the  correct  form,  and  embod'es  all  that  is 
usually  done  at  the  manor  courts  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  courts  are  useful  as 
reminders  of  what  is  due  from  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  tenants,  and  what  is  due  to  him  from  them. 
They  also  record  various  matters  in  the  Court  Rolls, 
the  entry  of  which  is  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
prevent  many  a  disagreement,  or  even  a  lawsuit. 
They  are  a  sort  of  Feudal  Parish  Councils,  and  bring 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  friends  in  excellent 
touch  with  each  other.  I  may  mention  that  here  in 
my  parish  of  Compton  Chamberlayne,  Court  Leets 
and  Court  Barons  have  been  held  from  time  imme- 
morial. Presentments  of  various  kinds  are  made  by 
the  jury,  which  are  considered  binding  by  custom  and 
equity.  The  lives  in  existence  on  the  lifeholds  and 
copyholds  are  inquired  into,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt 
the  party  owning  the  property  is  required  to  produce 
them  within  a  given  time.  Sundry  nuisances  and 
encroachments,  repairs  of  foot-bridges,  cleansing  of 
water-courses,  etc.,  are  all  made  subjects  of  present- 
ments, and  a  fine  is  imposed  for  non-compliance  or 
non-attendance.  The  court  is  held  by  the  steward 
of  the  manor.  Refreshment  is  afterwards  provided  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Charles  Penruddock. 

Compton  Park,  Salisbury,  February  28,  1896. 


POITIERS  SERVICE  BOOKS. 
Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  hold  over  the  advertisement,  alluded  to 
in  "  Notes  of  the  Month,"  until  May. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
mantter  of  treatment. 
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The   Antiquary. 


MAY,  1896. 


jaote0  of  tjje  ^ontt). 

Arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  during  the  summer  at 
Canterbury  are  in  progress.  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  has  accepted  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Last  year,  at  Scarborough,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
President.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Institute  that,  for  two 
years  in  succession  the  two  Archbishops  have 
presided  over  its  summer  meetings. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, a  custom  which  was  revived  last  year 
after  many  years  of  abeyance,  is  arranged  for 
again  on  St.  George's  Day  this  year.  We 
ventured  last  year  to  criticise  adversely  the 
high  price  of  the  tickets.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  price 
is  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  figure. 

nt(>  ^  (J* 

Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  resigned  the  post 
he  has  so  long  held  of  Keeper  of  the  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read, 
who  has  for  some  time  past  been  Assistant- 
Keeper.  Mr.  Read  is  at  the  present  time 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  project  for  repeating,  in  1896,  the  pil- 
grimage from  end  to  end  of  the  Roman  wall, 
which  was  such  a  success  in  1886,  seems  likely 
to  be  realized.  A  joint  committee  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society,  met  recently  at 
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Carlisle,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W. 
Grossman,  Bart,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.S.A., 
when  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
pilgrimage  in  1896 ;  that  it  should  take  place 
in  Newcastle  race-week  (the  last  whole  week 
in  June) ;  that  it  should  be  made  from  west 
to  east,  whereas  the  two  previous  ones  (1849 
and  1886)  were  from  east  to  west;  that  all 
pilgrims  must  wear  the  badge,  to  be  obtained 
by  members  of  the  two  societies,  and  by 
resident  members  of  their  families,  at  a  charge 
of  2s.  6d.,  and  by  other  persons  at  jQi  is., 
the  badge  to  be  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Spence. 
The  chief  pilgrim  will  be  Sir  W.  Grossman, 
and  the  conductors — in  Cumberland,  Chan- 
cellor Ferguson,  F.S.A. ;  in  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Blair,  F.S.A.  The  pilgrims  will  assemble 
at  Carlisle,  where  their  head-quarters  will  be 
the  Central  Hotel,  on  Monday,  June  22,  and 
after  visiting  the  Castle,  Cathedral,  and  Tullie 
House,  will  proceed  by  train  to  Kirkbride, 
where  carriages  will  be  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  Bowness,  and  thence  along  the  wall 
to  Carlisle.  On  the  second  day  the  wall  will 
be  followed  to  Hare  Hill ;  Lanercost  Priory 
and  Naworth  Castle  will  be  included  in  the 
day's  work,  which  seems  to  be  laid  out  on  a 
rather  liberal  scale.  The  discovery  last  year 
of  the  murus  ccBSpiticius  will  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  pilgrimage  of  1896,  prior  to  which 
diligent  search  will  be  made  for  further  traces 
of  it.  The  members  of  the  committee,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  are  Mr. 
Gadwallader  J.  Bates,  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hodgson,  Mr.  R.  G.  Graham,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Wright. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  understand  that  the  council  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society  held  a  meeting  recently 
to  decide  upon  their  programme  for  the  year. 
Their  first  meeting  will,  of  course,  be  the 
proposed  pilgrimage  along  the  Roman  wall, 
while  the  second  will  be  held  at  some  centre 
convenient  for  Furness  Abbey,  either  Grange 
or  Broughton-in-Furness.  The  fund  for  ex- 
cavating there  has  almost  reached  the  required 
limit  of  ;^2oo,  and  will  be  applied  under  the 
skilled  guidance  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  The 
excavations  on  the  line  of  the  wall  will  also 
be  resumed  in  connection  with  the  Oxford 
committee ;  one  or  two  likely  places  have 
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been  thought  of  in  Cumberland  where  the 
murus  ccespiticius  might  be  expected  to  be 
traceable.  The  Transactions  of  the  Society 
are  ready  for  issue,  and  include  an  "  In 
Memoriam  "  notice  of  the  late  Henry  White- 
head, Vicar  of  Lanercost,  whose  sudden  death 
has  just  deprived  the  society  of  one  of  its 
best  workers.  The  church  plate,  the  parish 
registers,  and  the  bells  of  the  diocese  were 
his  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  to  his  initia- 
tive and  his  suggestions,  antiquaries  owe  the 
Old  Church  Plate  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle, 
which  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  so  many 
similar  works.  Other  papers  are,  by  the  pre- 
sident, "  On  the  Chapbooks  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana  at  Carlisle,"  a  much  fuller  paper 
than  that  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  also  a 
paper  on ' '  The  Local  Beacons  ";  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Pelham  on 
"The  Roman  Frontier  System";  the  "Report 
of  the  Cumberland  Excavation  Committee  for 
1895,"  by  Mr.  Haverfield,  records,  inter  alia, 
the  discovery  at  Appletree  of  the  murus 
ccespiticius;  and  a  "Comparative  View  of 
Dimensions  of  the  Vallum  in  Cumberland," 
by  Mrs.  Hodgson,  of  Newby  Grange.  This 
will  probably  explode  some  superstitions 
about  the  Vallum.  A  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  "Cumberland  Parish  Registers; 
No.  I,  Brampton  Deanery,"  by  the  late  Rev. 
H.  Whitehead. 

^  ^  "I? 
The  chief  end  of  a  provincial  public  museum 
is  that  it  should  be  representative  of  its  dis- 
trict, which  in  most  instances  is,  by  common 
consent,  esteemed  the  county  in  which  it  is 
situated.  If,  however,  in  such  a  region  a 
number  of  competing  museums  arise,  the 
possibility  of  that  region  being  duly  repre- 
sented in  any  one  of  these  rival  institutions 
is  materially  lessened.  Moreover,  such  a 
multiplication  incurs  labour  and  expense  to 
the  public ;  for  instead  of  being  able  to  study 
the  products  of  the  region  in  one  place  and 
at  one  time,  recourse  must  be  had  to  many 
small  museums  to  obtain  the  same  informa- 
tion. On  this  account  we  very  much  regret 
to  hear  that  the  Free  Library  Committee  of 
the  new  seaport  town  of  Barry  have  deter- 
mined to  form  a  local  museum  of  their  own. 
Barry  is  about  seven  miles  from  Cardiff,  and 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  detached 
suburb  of  the  Welsh  metropolis,  which  already 


has  a  large  and  promising  museum,  one  which 
in  many  respects  is  the  best  in  Wales,  and 
is  shaping  to  become  the  Welsh  National 
Museum.  The  presence  of  a  competitor  in 
its  "  parish  "  must  tend  to  thwart  its  develop- 
ment, while  obviously  it  is  improbable  that 
the  proposed  Barry  Museum  will  ever  rise 
above  the  struggling  stage.  Probably  the 
Barry  committee  argue  that  because  it  is 
good  for  every  district  to  have  its  public 
library  and  reading-room,  it  is  also  good  for 
it  to  have  its  museum.  There  are,  however, 
two  essential  differences  between  the  two 
institutions :  A  public  library  is  to  its  users 
almost  a  daily  necessity ;  a  museum  is  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  and  that  mainly  on 
holidays.  The  contents  of  an  ordinary  library 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time  by  purchase,  so 
that  any  number  of  these  institutions  can 
spring  up  in  a  district,  each  a  counterpart  of 
the  other ;  whereas  the  contents  of  a  museum 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  patiently  waited  for  as 
they  are  found,  so  that  the  alternative  of  their 
collection  in  one  large  central  museum  is 
their  distribution  over  a  number  of  small 
competing  museums.  It  would  certainly  be 
to  the  interests  of  archaeology  for  the  Barry 
people  to  recognise  the  Cardiff  Museum  as 
the  museum  of  their  district,  and  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken  the  hands  of  its  com- 
mittee. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  committee  of  the  Cardiff  Free  Libraries 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  taking  a  bold, 
but  wise  step,  in  deciding  to  purchase  for  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  Free  Library, 
the  whole  of  the  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  Welsh,  and  relating  to  Wales,  made 
by  that  prince  of  collectors,  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill. 
The  keen  interest  which  Sir  Thomas — who 
claimed  to  be  himself  a  Welshman — took  in 
the  history  and  literature  of  Wales,  induced 
him  to  buy  up  everything  in  the  way  of  Welsh 
manuscripts  that  he  could  procure.  The  result 
was  such  a  collection  as  it  will  probably  be 
impossible  for  any  Welsh  collector  ever  to 
bring  together  again.  The  most  important 
manuscript  is  the  "Book  of  Aneurin,"  a 
twelfth-century  manuscript  on  vellum,  con- 
taining the  celebrated  Welsh  epic  poem  "  The 
Gododin,"  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  sixth   century,    and   which   is   generally 
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accepted  by  Celtic  scholars  as   referring  to 
actual  events  which  transpired  in  the  sixth 
century.     This  is  one  of  the  four  manuscripts 
known  as  the  four  ancient  books  of  Wales,  and 
is  the  oldest  manuscript  of  "The  Gododin  " 
ever  known  to  exist.    Another  valuable  manu- 
script  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
also  on  vellum,  contains  the  Laws  of  Howell 
Dha,  according  to  the  Dimetian  Code;  this  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  manuscript  of  this  Code 
in  existence.    There  are  numerous  heraldic 
manuscripts  and  rolls,  including  a  large  volume 
of  pedigrees,  by  the  well-known  Welsh  herald, 
Lewis  Dwnn ;  some  manuscripts  by  George 
Owen,  the  herald ;  a  volume  of  Glamorgan- 
shire pedigrees  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard  (Garter) ; 
a  very  curious  and  ancient  collection  of  pedi- 
grees written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
or  earlier ;  a  historical  and  genealogical  ac- 
count of  the  House  of  Herbert,  written  about 
1670-81,  with  copies  of  documents,  coats  of 
arms  emblazoned,  and  coloured  drawings  of 
tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Herberts 
(this  is  a  very  fine  volume,  which  formerly 
belonged   to    Francis    Gwynn,    Secretary   of 
State  temp.  William  and  Mary).     There  are 
numerous  other  heraldic  manuscripts  of  great 
value.     The  number  of  volumes  in  Welsh  is 
about  fifty-six,  nearly  all  of  them  containing 
valuable    collections    of    poetry    and    other 
literature  which  has  never  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  most  of  which  has  never 
been  printed.     There  are  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  containing  materials 
which  will  be  invaluable  for  the  historian ; 
while  a  collection  of  771  drawings,  mostly  in 
water-colour,  of  places  in  South  Wales,  made 
early  in  the  present  century  by  the  well-known 
artist,  Charles  Norris,  author  of  Etchings  of 
Tenby  and  other  works,  ought  to  prove  of  con- 
siderable interest.     The  collection  also  com- 
prises a  large  number  of  early  deeds,  court 
rolls,  manor  rolls,  the  foundation  charter  of 
the  abbey  of  Llanlugan  in  Montgomeryshire, 
an  original  inspeximus  from  Henry  VHL  to  the 
abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  and  numerous  other 
documents  of  a  similar  kind.  The  total  number 
of  items  is  about  1,461,  made  up  as  follows  : 
Volumes  of  manuscripts      . . .     440 
Court,  manor,  pedigree,  and 
other  rolls  ...  ...     172 

Deeds,  charters,  etc.  ...     849 


The  amount  paid  for  the  collection  was 
;j^3,49i,  and  we  understand  that  liberal  con- 
tributions towards  the  cost  have  been  given 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Lord  Windsor 
(Mayor  of  Cardiff),  the  Lord  Tredegar,  the 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh,  Mr.  John  Cory, 
and  others. 

^  4?  'fr 
A  Derbyshire  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : 
"There  was  in  the  Antiquary  for  May,  1895, 
a  note  on  the  restoration  of  Smisby  Church, 
Derbyshire,  which  may  now  be  supplemented 
by  saying  that  the  threatened  window  is 
out  of  danger,  and  that  the  peculiar  feature 
of  the  blocked  centre  light  will  remain  for 
future  study.  It  is  not  unique.  The  west 
window  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
has  a  similar  blocked  centre  light,  and  in  it 
the  niche  and  image  remain.  It  is  on  the 
outside.  At  Smisby  there  is  nothing  to  show 
now  whether  these  were  inside  or  outside  the 
window,  all  that  is  left  being  level  stones." 

•ili?  ^  ^ 
Our  correspondent  adds  that  some  further 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  church  in 
November  of  last  year,  consisting  of  the  very 
much  broken  portions  of  an  alabaster  tablet. 
The  size  of  this  was,  when  complete,  5  feet 
A,\  inches  by  i  foot  9^  inches.  The  sculptures 
are  arranged  in  four  panels  with  pilasters,  and 
supporting  cusped  arches,  in  which  the  figures 
are  placed.  The  two  centre  panels  appear  to 
have  in  them  two  figures  each,  and  the  outside 
panels  but  one  each.  The  most  complete  of 
the  largest  panels  has  remains  of  a  seated 
figure,  with  another  standing  to  the  right  of 
it.  The  other  large  panel  has  only  small 
portions  of  the  drapery  left,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  smaller  left-hand  panel ; 
but  the  right-hand  one  has  a  fairly  complete 
figure,  though  it  is  much  mutilated.  It  is 
the  image  of  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  man  in  a 
long  gown  and  cowl,  with  a  cord  and  tassel 
tied  round  the  waist.  The  left  hand  is  open 
and  raised  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  and  from 
the  cuff  there  depends  a  maniple.  From  what 
can  be  made  of  the  face,  it  appears  to  have 
been  bearded.  There  is  an  outer  robe  at  the 
back  over  the  long  gown.  These  figures  all 
rest  on  the  usual  projecting  brackets.  There 
was  also  rediscovered  an  important  incised 
alabaster  slab,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
man  in  armour,  and  his  wife  and  some  chil- 
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dren.  Both  the  effigies  and  inscription  are 
much  obliterated  by  the  treadings  of  many 
feet.  The  stone  is  also  broken  in  two  parts. 
This  stone  commemorates  William  Kendall, 
and  his  wife  Anne;  and  the  date  is  151 2  or 
1 5 14.  The  two  last  numerals  are  indistinct, 
but  it  must  be  one  or  other  of  the  above. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  old  Norman  font  of  Wirksworth  Church 
has  recently  been  restored  and  replaced  in 
position.  It  is  a  bowl-shaped  font,  without 
ornament,  except  a  shallow  fillet  at  the  lip. 
It  rests  upon  a  thick  central  shaft,  and  four 
smaller  shafts.  The  whole  of  these  are  new. 
The  restoration  has  been  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  and  has  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out. 

^  ^  "ili? 
A  very  important  discovery  is  announced 
from  Constantinople,  the  full  significance  of 
which  it  is  at  present  premature  to  attempt 
to  estimate.  It  has  been  known  during  the 
last  three  years  that  a  manuscript  Gospel 
existed  somewhere  in  Turkey  which  dates 
back  to  the  sixth  or  early  seventh  century. 
From  the  single  leaf  of  it  which  was  first 
shown  hopes  were  raised  that  the  manu- 
script was  that  known  as  Codex  N.,  of  which 
six  folios  are  in  the  Vatican,  four  in  the 
British  Museum,  two  at  Vienna,  and  thirty- 
three  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  but  of  which 
the  rest  are  missing.  These  hopes  will 
soon  be  confirmed  or  dispelled  by  actual 
comparison.  All  that  can  now  be  said  is 
that  the  manuscript,  like  what  remains  of 
Codex  N.,  is  not  only  very  ancient,  but  a  very 
beautiful  one,  written  upon  the  finest  and 
thinnest  vellum,  which  has  been  dyed  a  deep 
red  purple.  The  letters  are  in  silver,  and  are 
square  upright  uncials  ;  the  abbreviations  of 
the  sacred  names  are  in  gold.  The  pages 
are  32  centimetres  by  26,  and  the  writing  on 
each  page  is  in  two  columns.  A  representa- 
tive of  an  English  University,  and  another 
of  an  American  one,  have  been  in  negotiation 
with  the  ephorie  of  the  village  church  where 
this  treasure  has  been  kept ;  but  these  nego- 
tiations have  been  slow  and  tedious  on  ac- 
count of  the  remoteness  of  the  village,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caesarea,  and 
the  recent  troubled  condition  of  the  district. 
Recently  the  prize  was  taken  from  both  com- 


petitors by  a  representative  of  Russia,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  actual  purchaser  is  the  Czar 
himself.  The  price  reputed  to  have  been 
paid  is  p/^i,ooo,  a  sum  which  is  probably  the 
minimum,  since  one  of  the  other  competitors 
offered  that  amount.  Though  we  may  regret 
that  the  manuscript  has  not  found  its  way  to 
England,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  will 
be  properly  cared  for,  and  be  accessible  to 
scholars,  instead  of  being  under  risk  of  fire, 
theft,  and  any  other  accidents  to  which 
ignorance  of  its  real  value  exposed  it,  so  long 
as  it  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  village  ephorie. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  death  is  announced  at  Rome  very  sud- 
denly, on  March  24,  whilst  on  a  holiday,  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  TroUope,  Rector  of  Edith 
Weston,  Rutland.  Mr.  TroUope  was  a  nephew 
of  the  first  Lord  Kesteven,  and  of  that  well- 
known  antiquary,  the  late  Bishop  of  Notting- 
ham. He  was  author  of  An  hiventory  of 
the  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire^  7vith  some 
Account  of  the  Donors,  1890,  the  fullest  and 
best  of  the  works  on  Church  Plate  hitherto 
published.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Leicestershire  Archaeological 
Society,  and  local  secretary  for  Rutland  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  TroUope 
contributed  several  papers  to  various  archaeo- 
logical journals,  and  made  a  transcript  of  the 
Registers  of  Edith  Weston  from  1585  to 
1836. 

^  "jj?  "J* 
We  are  requested  to  state  that  Dr.  Robert 
Munro  is  announced  to  deliver,  on  May  28, 
the  first  of  a  course  of  two  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  "  Lake  Dwellings";  and 
on  May  30  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Keeper 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  will  begin  a  course  of  two 
lectures  on  the  "  Moral  and  Religious  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Egypt." 

^  ^  ^ 
Caveat  emptor  is  a  maxim  which  receives  a 
fresh  exemplification,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
following  story,  which  has  recently  appeared 
in  several  of  the  newspapers.  There  is 
nothing  inherently  improbable  about  it.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  emphasizes  once  more 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  forger  of  anti- 
quities in  a  very  amusing  fashion.  The  para- 
graph is  to  the  effect  that  a  lady  who  re- 
cently  returned   from    Egypt    brought   with 
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her  a  terra-cotta  figure  of  a  cat  which  she 
saw  with  her  own  eyes  dug  up  out  of  the 
ruins  of  Karnac.  She  paid  a  good  price  for 
it,  and  was  delighted  with  her  purchase.  Un- 
fortunately, the  other  day  it  was  knocked 
down  and  smashed,  when  its  head  was  found 
to  be  stuffed  with  old  numbers  of  the  Bir- 
jningham  Post,  and  bore  other  traces  of  Bir- 
mingham manufacture ! 

^         ^         ij. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  will,  we 
understand,  hold  their  chief  summer  meeting 
and  excursion  at  Mount  Grace  Priory,  near 
Northallerton.  Mount  Grace  was  one  of  the 
eight  Carthusian  houses  in  England,  and  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  are  the  most  extensive 
and  the  best  preserved  of  all.  The  Yorkshire 
Society,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  is  conducting  some  excava- 
tions at  Mount  Grace,  and  already  three  of 
the  cells,  or  houses,  have  been  cleared  out, 
and  the  accumulated  soil  removed  from  the 
church.  The  owner  of  Mount  Grace  is  Mr. 
William  Brown,  of  Arncliff  Hall,  who  was 
recently  elected  Secretary  of  the  society  in 
succession  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

•Jp  «$»  "fr 
A  break  with  the  past  of  a  curious  kind  is 
announced  from  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire.  It 
is  the  death  of  the  last  "  pot-walloper  "  in  that 
town  a  short  time  ago.  A  "  pot-walloper  "  was 
another  name  for  a  pot-boiler,  and  signified 
a  person  who  was  entitled  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  by  virtue  of  owning  a  free- 
hold hearth  on  which  to  "  wallop  "  or  boil  his 
pot.  The  "  pot-wallopers  "  were  a  numerous 
class  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  They  claimed  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  because  they  had  boiled  their  own 
potin  the  parish  for  six  months.  TheDoncas/er 
Chronicle  supplements  this  information  with 
further  particulars.  "The  pot,"  we  are  told, 
"was  an  iron  pan  with  three  legs,  and  it  was 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  an  iron  bar  fastened 
in  the  chimney.  The  pot  was  familiar  enough 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  remote  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  'pot-walloper'  and  his 
vote  would  suggest  the  idea  that,  in  days  gone 
by,  it  was  considered  an  accomplishment  for 
a  man  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  culinary 
art,  since  the  contents  of  the  pot  consisted  of 
huge  pieces  of  beef  and  bacon,  with  carrots, 


turnips,  potatoes,  onions,  and  the  now  almost 
forgotten  dumpling,  but  erstwhile  a  favourite 
dish  in  Yorkshire."  The  "  pot- walloper," 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  North  of 
England,  but  existed  in  varying  numbers  all 
over  the  country.  The  race  has  now  become 
extinct  by  the  recent  death  of  the  last  of 
them  at  Pontefract,  and  it  seems  worth  while 
to  place  the  fact  on  record  in  these  notes. 

•il?  ^  "J* 
An  interesting  discovery  of  its  kind  is  reported 
in  the  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  ArchcBological 
Journal.  It  appears  that,  while  searching  the 
vaults  beneath  the  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Reading  in  order  to  find  room  for  various 
utensils  in  connection  with  a  Dairy  School 
which  has  recently  been  established  in  that 
town,  two  old  oak  chests  were  found.  In 
one  of  these  were  several  dozens  of  pewter 
dishes  and  plates,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
pewter  spoons.  Some  of  the  pieces,  on  being 
cleaned,  exhibited  inscriptions  and  shields  of 
arms,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. After  a  careful  examination  of  them, 
and  of  the  marks  they  bear,  it  has  been  decided 
that  they  date  from  somewhere  about  the  year 
1680,  We  hope  that  a  full  account  of  them 
will  eventually  be  published,  as  pieces  of  old 
pewter,  with  any  definite  clue  to  them,  or  to 
the  meaning  of  the  oflficial  marks  upon  them, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  are  rapidly  becoming 
more  scarce. 

^  ^  "fr 
The  same  magazine  also  contains  an  account 
of  some  excavations  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Hewett 
has  been  making  at  Long  Wittenham.  Mr. 
Hewett,  writing  to  iht  Journal,  thus  describes 
the  work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and 
the  results  he  has  obtained.  He  says  :  "  I 
have  opened  one  well  this  summer  [1895], 
but  found  nothing  of  importance,  only  the 
skull  and  horns  of  the  Bos  longifrons,  and 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery.  I  cut  a  trench 
across  one  corner  of  one  of  the  square  en- 
closures, and  found  one  nearly  perfect  cinerary 
urn  containing  burnt  bones,  and  parts  of  two 
more,  also  with  bones.  I  also  opened  several 
rubbish  pits  containing  large  quantities  of 
pot-boilers,  fragments  of  British  pottery,  a 
large  quantity  of  bones  and  ashes,  and  a  few 
flint  flakes.  In  one  pit  I  must  mention  as 
being    peculiar   I    discovered    loose   human 
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bones  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  ox, 
horse,  dog  and  pig.  The  human  bones  were 
thrown  in  like  the  others,  one  of  the  thigh 
bones  being  broken,  and  only  part  of  a  skull. 
I  think  this  has  every  appearance  of  some  of 
these  ancient  people  being  cannibals.  I  found 
more  pot-boilers  in  this  pit  than  in  any  other 
I  have  opened ;  and  at  one  end  I  found  some 
of  the  pot-boilers  placed  in  layers,  having  the 
appearance  as  if  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the 
top.  Do  you  think  this  could  have  been  for 
cooking  purposes — that  they  laid  the  meat 
on  the  hot  stones  in  the  same  way  that  we 
use  the  gridiron  ?  I  have  dug  a  trench  across 
three  of  the  large  circles  in  another  field.  In 
one  I  came  across  two  large  pits  containing 
ashes  and  burnt  bones,  and  two  very  thin 
flakes,  very  sharp.  In  the  next  I  found  six 
holes  about  4  feet  deep,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  animal  bones,  also  the  lower  jaw 
of  a  horse,  and  several  pieces  of  unbaked  clay 
with  several  small  holes  pierced  through  them. 
In  the  next  trench  I  cut  I  found  no  holes, 
only  a  few  animal  bones.  There  is  one  thing 
that  has  struck  me — that  nearly  all  the  jaw 
bones  found  have  been  the  under  jaw;  can 
you  account  for  this  ?  I  find  that  these  traces 
of  buildings  extend  in  one  continuation  on 
over  250  acres  of  my  farm,  and  also  on  the 
three  adjoining  farms  ;  so  this  must  have  been 
a  very  large  settlement,  and  some  of  it  must 
date  back  to  the  very  early  ages  from  the 
number  and  kind  of  the  different  flint  imple- 
ments I  have  found — from  the  Palaeolithic 
flints  down  to  the  beautifully  worked  arrow- 
heads of  the  later  Britons.  Some  years  ago, 
when  digging  gravel  on  my  father's  land,  the 
workmen  came  on  two  pit  dwellings,  contain- 
ing animal  bones,  horns,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  rats'  teeth.  This  was  at  the  other 
end  of  Wittenham,  not  far  from  Pearitt  Farm, 
and  close  to  the  Roman  cemetery  discovered 
some  years  ago,  in  which  were  found  several 
pieces  of  Samian  ware.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  things  discovered  in  1893-94, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  which 
he  proposes  exhibiting  at  Burlington  House. 
When  he  returns  them,  I  intend  to  present 
them  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  : 

Palaeolithic  flint  implements  found  in  the 

drift  sand. 
Part  of  a  hollow  oak-tree  found  in  well 

No.  7. 


Piece  of  wall-lining  with  coloured  marks. 
Wicker-work   and    parts    of  two    small 

buckets  found  in  wells  Nos.  i  and  2. 
Specimen  of  earthenware. 
Roman  pottery,  six  pieces,  found  in  two 

of  the  wells. 
Pin   (bone?  or  pipe-clay?)  found  with 

female  skeleton  under  floor  of  British 

hut. 
Bone  pins  (rude)  found  in  rubbish  pit. 
Flint  saw  found  on  floor  of  British  hut. 
A  celt  found  on  the  surface. 
Two  very   fine   barbed   and   stemmed 

arrow-heads. 
Piece  of  stamped  leather  with  iron  rivets 

and  stitches,  piece  of  armour,  found 

in  well  No.  6. 
An  ichthyosaurus  bone  found  on  floor 

of  British  hut. 
Horn  of  Bos  longifrons. 
Part  of  two  antlers  of  the  red  deer,  one 

shed,  the  other  with  part  of  skull  on." 


TButtons  from  (2Bg:ppt 

By  Professor  W.  Flinders  Petri e,  D.C.L. 


TURING  the  last  few  years   I  have 

collected  some  examples  of  ancient 

buttons   found    in    Egypt,    which 

drew  my  attention  as  being  foreign 

that  country,  both  in   use  and  designs. 


to 


So  far,  there  is  not  enough  known  to  form 
any  theory  or  history  of  them ;  but  they 
suggest  so  much  of  interest  that  it  is  well  to 
make  a  first  step  in  bringing  them  into  notice, 
trusting  that  other  collectors  may  produce 
fresh  information  about  this  curious  class. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  dress 
never  required  buttons,  all  the  fastening 
being  by  bands  slipped  into  place,  or  by  ties 
and  loops.  The  button,  or  toggle,  seems  to 
be  rather  European  than  Eastern,  and  south 
European  rather  than  northern.  Even  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  the  north  European 
dress  was  all  tied  together,  the  hose  and 
doublet  being  secured  by  "  points,"  or  laces. 
The  history  of  buttons  is  one  well  worth 
tracking  out ;  but  here  we  can  do  no  more 
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than  notice  that  the  south  of  Europe  may 
have  been  the  home  of  the  button  invention, 
and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
connect  with  that  region  the  foreign  buttons 
found  in  Egypt. 

The  simplest  pattern  of  the  Egyptian 
buttons  is  on  one  in  black  steatite  (Fig.  i). 
This  is  closely  like  a  pottery  button  found  in 
the  Terramare  of  Montale,  in  Italy  {Jour. 
Hell.  Stud.,  xiv.  336),  which  is  here  repro- 
duced of  half  its  size  (Fig.  2).  Whether  the 
latter  is  a  button  or  a  seal  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  such  a  pattern  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
mere  ornament  than  to  be  a  signet  of  an 
individual.  A  somewhat  similar  pattern  is 
found  on  a  button  of  green  glazed  pottery 
from  Egypt,  which  is  probably  of  the  twelfth 
or  early  eighteenth  dynasty  (Fig.  3).  In 
these,  and  all  of  the  following  drawings, 
black  means  a  hollow,  and  white  the  raised 
surface  of  the  general  field  of  the  button. 

Another  type  of  button  found  in  Egypt 
(Fig.  4)  with  a  radiated  disc — also  in  black 
steatite — is  like  the  design  on  a  stone  from 
the  Siteia  district  of  Crete  {Jotir.  Hell.  Stud., 
xiv.  295)  (Fig.  5).  As  such  a  design  is  not 
at  all  Egyptian,  we  must  certainly  look  to 
some  foreign  source  for  its  origin. 

The  great  class  of  the  spiral  patterns, 
which  are  so  familiar  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Mykenaean  Greece,  is  entirely  absent  from 
these  buttons,  a  deficiency  which  is  important 
as  pointing  to  some  other  civilization  rather 
than  the  Peloponnesian  for  the  source  of 
these  buttons.  The  only  approach  to  the 
spiral  is  on  a  bone  button  from  Koft,  in 
Upper  Egypt  (Fig.  6),  where  it  is  treated  in 
an  angular  development,  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  Egypt  and  to  Mykenge,  and  is 
more  akin  to  the  northern  and  so-called 
Hittite  designs.  A  kindred  style  is  seen  in 
another  bone  button  from  Egypt ;  the  central 
oval  is  alike,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  lines 
(Fig.  7),  but  in  the  latter  the  design  is  like 
that  on  the  black  pottery  bowls  imported  by 
the  Libyan  invaders  of  Egypt  about  3,000  B.C. 
The  designs  of  these  bowls  are  more  pro- 
bably of  Italic  origin  ;  and  this  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  source  of  the  buttons. 
'  ^We  next  turn  to  figure  designs.  One  of 
these  is  much  like  the  style  of  the  Greek 
"  island  "  stones  (Fig.  8).  It  is  of  blackened 
limestone,  and  differs  from  the  other  buttons 


in  having  two  holes  in  the  face  for  stitching 
it  on,  instead  of  a  loop  at  the  back.  Another 
figure  button  is  of  bone,  carved  with  a  man 
seated,  holding  some  object  (Fig.  9).  This,  as 
well  as  the  following  examples,  is  of  the  same 
work  as  the  figures  6  and  7  above.  Another 
button  bears  two  figures  squatting,  reversed 
head  to  feet ;  this  is  of  bone,  and  was  found 
at  Tell  el  Amarna,  so  that  it  is  probably  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Fig.  10). 

Another  example  in  bone  (Fig.  11)  also 
shows  the  two  figures,  but  separated  by  a 
line.  A  more  complex  one  from  Tell  el 
Amarna  shows  a  man  attacking  a  lion,  and 
two  seated  figures  with  a  double  loop  between 
them  (Fig.  12).     This,  again,  is  of  bone. 

A  very  unintelligible  button  in  green 
glazed  pottery  (Fig.  [3)  appears  to  be  de- 
signed in  relief,  so  that  the  white  lines  are 
here  the  significant  parts ;  if  so  it  represents 
a  man  standing  with  the  right  arm  raised, 
and  the  left  downwards. 

Another  strange  design  is  on  a  bone 
button  (Fig.  14) ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  seated  figures  of  Fig.  10. 

A  different  style  is  found  on  a  hard  clay 
button,  which  has  been  impressed  with  a 
design  from  a  seal  much  like  an  "island" 
gem  (Fig.  15).  It  seems  to  represent  a  man 
standing,  front  view,  with  an  object  in  his 
left  hand.  The  cutting  and  style  remind  us 
of  a  gem  from  Phaestos,  described  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans  as  "a  button-like  seal" 
{Jour.  Hell.  Stud.,  xiv.  285) ;  it  is  here 
shown  double  its  size  (Fig.  16). 

Next  we  may  observe  imitations  of 
Egyptian  designs,  which  by  their  workman- 
ship and  style  were  evidently  made  by 
foreigners,  although  found  in  Egypt.  An 
amethyst  button  from  Koft,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
represents  the  sacred  hawk  (which  was  the 
emblem  of  the  royal  soul)  standing  facing 
another  hawk  with  the  ankh  emblem  of  life 
between  them  (Fig.  17).  This  group  is 
very  usual  in  the  middle  of  bilateral  inscrip- 
tions, but  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  alone  in 
Egyptian  works.  It  has  probably  been 
copied  as  a  royal  group  by  someone  not 
fully  conversant  with  its  use.  A  captive  lies 
below  the  hawks,  similar  to  the  captives 
trampled  by  the  royal  sphinxes  on  the  monu- 
ments. 

Another  amethyst  button  shows  the  same, 
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rather  more  rudely  engraved  (Fig.  18). 
From  the  material  of  these  they  are  probably 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

In  another  instance  we  have  the  royal  bee 
of  Egypt,  on  a  steatite  button  from  Koft 
(Fig.  19) ;  and  also  the  sacred  scarabaeus  on 
a  small  carnelian  button  (Fig.  20). 

A  design  never  found  in  Egyptian  orna- 
ment is  that  of  the  tortoise,  which  occurs  on 
two  buttons,  both  of  black  steatite  (Figs.  21, 
22).  This  animal  is  very  familiar  in  Greek 
types,  as  at  yEgina ;  and  rough  figures  are 
found  of  it  in  relief  in  steatite  from  Messara, 
in  Crete  {Jour.  Hell.  Stud.,  xiv.  287) 
(Fig.  23). 

Another  button  of  different  style  is  cut  in 
lapis  lazuli,  of  poor  colour  (Fig.  27).  It  was 
found,  it  is  said,  in  a  tomb  at  Negadeh,  along 
with  a  quantity  of  beads  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  a  vase  of  King  Teta  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 
It  is  presumably,  therefore,  before  2000  B.C. 
The  type  appears  to  be  an  ape  walking,  with 
some  inexplicable  lines  above  the  back. 
Below  is  the  "  thunderbolt "  sign,  far  the 
earliest  example  of  that  yet  known.  In  this, 
as  in  the  others,  there  is  no  trace  of  Egyptian 
ideas. 

A  purely  Egyptian  type  is  seen  in  the 
crocodiles  on  a  bone  button  (Fig.  24) ;  but 
the  workmanship  is  quite  foreign,  and  like 
that  of  the  figure  buttons  9  to  14. 

Two  which  may  be  purely  Egyptian  in 
their  manufacture  are  Figs.  25  and  26.  The 
rosette,  or  daisy  (Fig.  25),  is  of  steatite, 
baked  so  as  to  produce  a  hard  face  in  the 
Egyptian  fashion.  The  design  is  also  very 
usual  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  Egypt. 
The  other  button  (Fig.  26)  with  the  crocodile 
and  lion  is  of  entirely  Egyptian  style,  and 
from  its  work  appears  to  be  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  series,  probably  about  700-600  B.C. 

We  may  now,  perhaps,  venture  to  sum  up 
what  can  be  gleaned  about  this  earliest 
series  of  buttons.  They  are  not  Egyptian  in 
origin,  though  we  happen  to  have  obtained 
them  in  Egypt.  They  have  no  afifinity  to 
the  Mykensean  series  of  designs ;  the  spirals, 
the  butterfly,  cuttlefish,  and  other  character- 
istic types  being  absent.  They  have  several 
links  to  the  Greek  island  and  Cretan  class  of 
stones,  which  have  been  lately  studied  so 
thoroughly  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  the 
paper  on  "Primitive  Pictographs,"  from  which 
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several  illustrations  have  been  here  quoted 
(Figs.  2,  5,  16,  23).  And  they  have  some 
Italic  Hnks,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  7.  The  general 
result  seems  to  be  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  belong  to  immigrants  from  the  Greek 
isles  and  Italian  coasts. 

As  to  their  age,  several  from  their  materials 
appear  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty  (say 
2500  B.C.),  as  Figs.  3,  13,  17,  18;  while 
others  probably  come  down  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  (say  1500  B.C.),  as  being  found  at 
Tell  el  Amarna  (Figs.  10,  12).  Such  dates 
will  well  agree  with  the  Cretan  discovery  of 
scarabs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  pottery  of 
Cretan  origin  found  in  the  twelfth  dynasty 
remains  in  Egypt.  If  more  examples — and 
above  all  dated  examples  from  careful  exca- 
vations— can  be  produced,  we  may  perhaps 
find  in  the  history  of  these  buttons  another 
of  the  valuable  clues  which  help  to  date  the 
early  history,  or  pre-history,  of  Europe  by  its 
connection  with  the  long  record  of  Egypt. 


Diar?  of  a  Cout  fttougb 
(ZEnglanti  in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 

With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

(Continued from  p.  112,  vol.  xxxii.) 

Tuesday,  ^th  July.  Liverpool— CzW  at  Mr. 
Keay's  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  walk 
out  through  the  lanes  and  streets  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  opulent  town.  The  streets  are  by 
no  means  wide  or  elegant,  a  few  excepted — 
Castle  Street,  etc.  Few  elegant  squares,  as 
in  Edinburgh.  The  houses  here  (except  the 
outer  crust  of  the  Exchange,  which  was  lately 
burnt,  the  churches,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  of  most  of  the  better  sort  of  houses) 
are  all  built  of  brick,  have  a  light  appearance, 
but  seem  to  be  by  no  means  substantial 
buildings.  The  houses  in  general  are  three 
stories  high  and  a  sunk  story ;  Castle  Street 
four  stories.  The  churches  are  elegant, 
except  St.  Paul's  (clumsy  imitation  of)  ;  and 
the  spires  of  some  of  them  lofty,  light,  and 
easy — St.  Thomas's  remarkably  so.  The 
population  of  the  place  supposed  to  be  from 
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sixty  to  seventy  thousand.*  But  Liverpool 
probably  covers  much  more  ground  than 
Edinburgh,  though  the  houses  are  not  nearly 
so  high,  nor  inhabited  each  by  so  many 
different  families. 

'lake  a  walk  up  Duke's  Street  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  the  finest  walk  here  I  ever  yet  set 
a  foot  on,  and  enjoying  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing prospects — the  town,  the  river,  the  ship- 
ping, the  opposite  coast  of  Cheshire,  the 
summits  of  the  Welch  mountains,  etc.  Visit 
the  Infirmary.  In  the  afternoon  take  a 
particular  view  of  the  different  streets  and 
lanes,  which,  in  general,  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  Visit  again  the  greatest  thing  to  be 
seen  here,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else— the 
Docks.  Storehouses,  the  largest  of  any  in 
Britain — particularly  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's,  etc.  One  gentleman  here  has  store- 
houses eleven  stories  high.  Bathing-houses, 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's ;  coffee-rooms ;  vast 
number  of  windmills  for  grinding  corn,  flint 
for  the  potteries,  flax-seed  for  oil,  log-wood, 
etc. 

Liverpool  lies  from  north-by-west  to  south- 
by-east  nearly,  on  a  gentle-rising  ground  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mersey,  which  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  broad  opposite  the  town. 
The  docks  extend  more  than  one  and  a  half 
miles,  and  exceed  all  description.  This  war, 
however,  has  considerably  affected  the  trade 
of  Liverpool.  Harbour  difficult  of  access, 
the  tract  in  the  river  narrow,  and  many  sand- 
banks on  each  side  ;  pilots  necessary. 

Wednesday,  Wi  July.  Liverpool. — The 
town  crowded  with  the  weekly  [bi-weekly] 
market,  which  is  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Visit  Mr.  Keay,  who  amuses  me 
with  a  sight  of  MackHn's  Bible.  This  is  the 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
Britain.  The  paper,  the  type,  and  the 
engraving  superb  and  striking  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  price  of  the  copy  to  subscribers 
will  be  about  forty  guineas,  in  numbers. 
Each  number  contains  one  engraving  of  some 
of  the  most  affecting  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
besides  a  number  of  beautiful  vignettes  here 
and  there  interspersed  through  the  work. 
The  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  kingdom 

*  The  population  of  Liverpool,  not  including 
Birkenhead,  was  39,000  in  1781,  and  85,300  in  i8oi. 
At  the  census  of  1891  the  figures  were  :  Liverpool, 
517,980;  Birkenhead,  99,857— together,  617,837. 


are  employed  in  this  work,  which  certainly 
does  honour  to  the  country.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  King.  Walk  out  again  to  the  Docks. 
The  Glasshouse  here  upon  a  small  scale. 
The  Copper  work  discontinued  here ;  removed 
to  Wales  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the 
ore  there.  Number  of  the  best  ships  belong- 
ing to  this  place  taken  during  the  present 
war.  Ships  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons 
built  here — 

An  endless  grove  of  masts  ! 

It  gives  one  a  very  high  idea  indeed  of  the 
immense  trade  of  Liverpool,  supposed  superior 
to  that  of  Bristol,  and  inferior  only  to  that  of 
London. 

Dine  with  Mr.  Keay.  He  has  earned  by 
honest  industry  a  very  independent  fortune, 
and  lives  sumptuously ;  supposed  to  be 
worth  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;  is 
getting  an  elegant  house  fitted  up  for 
himself  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  is 
going  to  retire  from  business.  Introduced 
at  his  house  to  Mrs.  Burton,  to  her 
father  Mr.  Banner,  Mr.  Colshaw,  etc.  In 
the  afternoon  visit  in  company  the  gentle- 
men's and  ladies'  bathing-rooms,  constructed 
upon  an  excellent  and  most  convenient  plan 
— are  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  in  England. 
Afterwards  visit  the  Fort  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  river;  strong,  and  well  ac- 
commodated with  ordnance  for  defence. 
Thence  go  up  by  the  Cotton  Mills,  see  the 
Prisons,  visit  the  porter  brewery — said  to  be 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  Whitbread's,  or  any 
of  the  London  works  of  the  kind.  Go  up  to 
Averton  [?  Everton]  and  eat  fruit ;  noble 
prospect  here.  Come  down  in  the  evening, 
and  sup  at  Mrs.  Burton's.  Return  after 
supper  with  Mr.  Keay  to  town,  and  take  my 
leave  of  him,  determined  to  set  out  for  Man- 
chester to-morrow. 

Thursday,  gth  July. — Breakfast  at  the 
Cross  Keys.  After  breakfast  make  my 
escape  from  this  large,  irregular,  busy, 
opulent,  corrupted  town ;  where  so  many 
men  and  so  many  women  use  so  many  ways 
and  means  of  gaining  and  spending  so  much 
money,  and  meat,  and  drink,  etc.*     Set  out 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  of  its 
existence  Liverpool  was  increasing  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance at  an  enormous  rate,  and  probably  this  pro- 
duced an  extravagance  which  our  traveller  had  not 
encountered  in  less  commercial  communities. 
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for  Prescot,  a  royal  borough,  and  breathe 
again  the  air  of  the  country.  See  on  the 
rising  grounds  above  a  fine  view  of  Cheshire 
and  the  Welch  mountains  towards  Snowdon 
and  Anglesey.  Hay-harvest  begun  about 
Prescot ;  the  crop  in  general  but  light  in  this 
country.  At  Prescot  pass  by  on  my  right 
Knowsly,  the  seat  of  Lord  Derby.  A  large 
pottery-work  carried  on  at  Prescot  of  clay 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Betwixt  Liver- 
pool and  Prescot  observed  the  Typha  latifolia 
and  i\\e  Jasiofie.  Betwixt  Prescot  and  War- 
rington, the  road  made  at  the  expense  of  a 
guinea  a  yard  of  slag,  the  refuse  of  the 
Copper-works  of  Warrington  and  Liverpool, 
which  are  now  discontinued  at  both  places. 
This  slag  is  a  hard,  durable  material,  and 
makes  the  very  best  road  possible.  Day 
becomes  sultry  upon  me  in  the  highest 
degree. 

All-conquering  heat,  oh,  intermit  thy  wrath  ! 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce  !* 

Stop  at  Boldheath,  and  dine.  Bowles 
Hall  (an  elegant  seat  of  Mrs.  Bowles)  fronting 
the  room  where  I  dine.  Admirably  good 
ale  here ;  said  to  be  the  best  betwixt  Edin- 
burgh and  Liverpool ;  threepence  a  pint. 
Pass  through  Warrington  (Squire  Bowles 
Paton  on  my  left  as  I  enter  the  town).t 
Glass-work  here  considerable,  though  no 
pane-glass  made  here.  Some  cotton-looms, 
but  trade  dull  since  the  war  begun.  War- 
rington streets  rather  narrow  and  paltry- 
looking.  Remarkably  rich  fields  and  fine 
cultivation  in  its  neighbourhood.  Potatoes, 
gooseberries,  cabbages,  etc.,  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  ridges  are  narrow,  being  about 
four  to  six  feet  broad.  The  potato  preferred 
here  is  the  Champion  red  and  white,  and 
the  American  Ranger.  The  potatoes  here 
already  taken  up,  and  turnips  and  cabbages 
(a  second  crop)  in  considerable  forwardness. 
New  hay  in  the  stack ;  a  great  deal  in 
the  rick,  and  most  of  the  hay  cut  down. 
Make  hay  here  literally  while  the  sun  shines  ; 
the  girls  and  hinds  following  the  mowers, 
with  a  rake,  and  constantly  tossing  and  teas- 

*  The  quotation  is  from  Thomson's  Summer. 

t  Warriagton  is  nearly  half-way  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  According  to  Paterson's  British 
Itinerary,  the  distance  by  road,  at  that  period,  was 
16J  miles  to  Liverpool,  and  i8J  miles  to  Manchester. 


ing  it  till  it  is  made.  Land  here  at  upwards 
of  five  guineas  an  acre.  Scrophularia  aquatica 
in  the  ditches  about  Warrington.  Leave 
Warrington,  and  proceed  by  the  Gibbet  on 
my  right  with  a  man  hung  in  chains  fifty  feet 
high  for  having  robbed  the  post.  Come  in 
sight  of  the  river  Irwell  (Squire  Burnbank's  on 
my  right).  On  my  left  an  extensive  tract  of 
moss  (Shap*  Moss).  Here  is  plenty  of  shell 
marie  used  for  manure  with  great  success. 

In  many  places  here  and  about  Warrington, 
they  throw  the  limestone-shells  not  slacked 
into  mixtures  of  rich  wet  earth  from  the 
ditches,  etc.,  layer  above  layer;  the  lime- 
shells  are  thus  pulverized  by  degrees,  and  the 
mixture  is  turned  and  laid  upon  the  grass 
sward  to  very  great  account.  The  country 
far  and  wide  hereabouts  is  flat,  finely  enclosed 
and  well  sheltered  with  wood.  As  the  hedges 
are  high  on  each  side,  little  is  to  be  seen  of 
the  country,  save  here  and  there  [through]  a 
gap  of  the  hedge,  where  you  have  a  prospect 
of  a  boundless  plain  country,  with  farm- 
houses, strips  of  wood,  rich  fields  of  wheat, 
beans,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  all  waving 
in  the  ear.  Harvest  will  begin  here  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks  or  so. 

About  eight  miles  from  Manchester  see 
ihtjasione  montana,  and  in  one  place  a  few 
plants  of  Osmunda  regalis  and  Thlaspi  cam- 
pestre.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  cross 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal.  Worsley,  a 
seat  of  His  Grace's,  on  the  left  on  a  gentle- 
rising  eminence.  Canal  runs  thirty  miles  on 
a  level.  Curious  subterranean  works  about 
here.  The  canal  runs  underground  for 
miles.  The  boats  go  by  the  light  of  candles 
to  the  very  mouths  of  coal-pits,  and  are  laden 
under  ground.  About  three  miles  from 
Manchester,  pass  by  Bailey's  and  Simpson's, 
Esq.,  magistrates  of  Manchester.  They  have 
elegant  country  houses  here.  Evening  view 
of  Manchester  from  the  crescent,  where  the 
river  Irwell  takes  a  beautiful  serpentine 
course,  delightful.  The  country  about  Man- 
chester has  a  rich  and  beautiful  aspect. 
Here  again  come  in  sight  of  mountains,  with- 
out which  no  landscape  can  be  complete. 
Come  in  to  Manchester  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  10th  July.  Manchester. — In  the 
morning  walk  out  to  see  this  great  manu- 
facturing place ;  the  greatest  for  all  sorts  of 
*  Read  Chat  Moss. 
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cotton-works  of  any  in  Great  Britain.  Take 
a  turn  to  Sir  R.  Arkwright's  great  Mills. 
Thence  to  the  market-place  and  centre  of  the 
town.  Thence  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  place  to  the  Infirmary  and  its  environs  ; 
this  by  far  the  prettiest  sight  about  Man- 
chester. The  grounds  around  the  Infirmary 
are  elegantly  laid  out  in  gardens,  gravel- 
walks,  ponds,  parterres,  etc.,  where  strangers 
are  admitted  to  walk  without  any  molestation. 
Adjoining  to  this  place  are  the  Bath-rooms, 
where  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  to 
bathe  at  one  shilling  each. 

Walk  round  the  Cathedral*  without  and 
then  within ;  very  grand  organs ;  a  superb 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  having  a  very 
neat  aspect  both  without  and  within.  Walk 
through  the  different  streets  and  squares  of 
the  town  ; — broader  and  better-aired  than 
those  of  Liverpool.  The  houses  many  of 
them  four  stories  high  ;  not  crowded  as  at 
Liverpool.  Much  more  regularity  here  than 
at  Liverpool.  This  supposed  a  larger  and 
more  populous  place  than  Liverpool.  Popu- 
lation here  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
this  war  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  said  to  have  decreased  within  these  few 
years  upwards  of  thirty  thousand,  owing  to 
the  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
emigrants  to  America.! 

The  place  stands  by  the  Cotton-manu- 
facture, which  is  here  carried  on  through  all 
its  stages  ;  and  here  is  the  most  astonishing 
display  of  fancy  cotton-stuffs  perhaps  any- 
where to  be  seen.  Immense  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  that  way  here  ;  some  individuals 
to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  A  number  of  grand  churches 
here ;  generally  with  burying-grounds  around 
them.  Tomb-stones  all  flat,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  they 
form  a  fine  walk  of  plain  stones.  This  much 
the  case  over  the  English  towns.  The  in- 
scriptions seem  to  be  by  no  means  diversified. 

"  Here  resteth  the  body  of ,"  with  the 

departure  and  age  of  the  deceased,  inscribed 
upon  almost  every  one  of  them  ;  and  every 
one  of  them  a  copy  of  its  neighbour.     At 

*  This  is  anticipating  events.  The  collegiate  church, 
as  it  then  was,  only  received  cathedral  rank  in  1848, 
on  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Manchester. 

t  In  1801  the  population  of  Manchester  was  75,275, 
and  of  Salford,  14,477— together,  89,752.  At  the 
census  of  1891  the  figures  were  :  Manchester,  505,368  ; 
Salford,  198,139— together,  703,507. 


Liverpool  I  observed  a  greater  variety  in 
their  inscriptions. — College. 

Walk  over  Salford  bridge  and  take  a  view 
of  the  old  town  of  Salford,  separated  from 
Manchester  only  by  the  river  Irwell,  which  is 
here  a  dark,  nasty  stream,  polluted  by  the 
lees  of  the  manufactures.  Return  to  Man- 
chester, and  walk  down  by  the  new  prison 
across  the  river ;  take  to  right  and  view  the 
boats  and  warehouses  on  the  old  black 
water.  From  no  point  have  you  a  good 
view  of  Manchester.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  ;  and  the  country  all  round  it  is  a 
plain. 

After  dinner,  set  out  by  Bridge  Street  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal.  Where 
it  terminates  (or  rather  begins)  the  scene  is 
truly  astonishing.  It  shews  what  a  great 
spirit  with  a  great  fortune  may  do,  and  has 
done.  His  Grace  has  laid  out  his  whole 
fortune  upon  great  public  works,  which  have 
conduced  amazingly  to  the  wealth  and  con- 
venience and  prosperity  of  this  town  and 
country.  It  is  now  universally  believed  that 
the  Duke  will  be  reimbursed  and  more  than 
reimbursed ;  he  certainly  deserves  to  be  so. 
The  dues  accruing  to  him  from  his  canals  for 
the  year  1791  were,  I  was  informed,  upwards 
of  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  is 
an  old  bachelor ;  a  plain,  honest  man  ;  and 
affects  no  pomp  or  show  in  his  houses, 
equipage,  or  mode  of  living.  The  world 
laughed  at  him  for  undertaking  these  immense 
works;  he  may  now  laugh  at  the  world  in 
return. 

Set  out  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  for 
Buxton.  Keep  the  London  road  to  Stock- 
port, a  large  manufacturing  town  about  seven 
miles  south  of  Manchester  :  here  turn  to  the 
left,  and  after  travelling  several  miles,  pass  by 
another  gallows  with  a  human  body  hung  in 
chains,  and  approach  to  the  hilly  country, 
where  have  a  fine  view  of  Limehall  (Colonel 
Lee)  on  my  right.  At  the  tenth  milestone 
from  Buxton,  stop  and  look  back  north-west 
towards  Manchester  and  the  widely-extended 
plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Yorkshire 
mountains,  on  the  east  by  those  of  the  same 
county,  and  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  on 
the  east  and  south-east ;  towards  the  west 
a  boundless  flat  country  sloping  down  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  towards  Liverpool  and 
the  Irish  Sea."*  ^Here  leave  the  flat  country 
and  enter  the  hills. 
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Arrive  in  the  evening  at  Disley,  about  nine 
and  a  half  miles  from  Buxton.  Put  up  all 
night  at  the  Ram's  Head  (Hancock),  situated 
in  a  romantic  rural  valley  ;  Disley  church  on 
a  beautiful  eminence  beside  the  inn.  This 
place  (Disley)  lies  in  Cheshire;  the  boundary 
of  Derbyshire  lies  within  a  few  miles  on  the 
east.  Before  supper  take  a  walk  up  to  the 
church-yard.  Walk  round  the  church,  which 
is  a  pretty  model  of  a  country  church.  The 
church-yard  is  planted  round  with  lime  trees  ; 
and  in  it  there  are  several  good  tomb-stones, 
with  some  very  tolerable  inscriptions. 

Saturday,  nth  July. — Set  out  from  Disley, 
and  mount  the  hill.  On  my  right  hand  long 
heath  enclosed ;  a  group  of  wild*  horses 
somewhat  resembling  the  highlanders,  but 
rather  larger  in  their  size,  and  better  shaped. 
Pass  over  a  number  of  hills  and  dales.  Here 
the  limestone  is  thrown  upon  the  long  heath 
to  destroy  it  and  render  it  fit  pasture  for 
sheep.  The  limestone  of  Derbyshire  is  white 
as  chalk.  The  sheep  used  here  are  of  the 
Bakewell  kind. 

Arrive  about  one  o'clock  p.m.  at  Buxton, 
and  drink  the  waters  before  dinner.  Con- 
siderable number  of  company  here,  and 
more  expected  when  the  Parliament  rises. 
This  watering-place,  however,  has  not  been 
so  much  frequented  since  the  war  as  formerly. 
Provisions  here  very  high,  and  living  expen- 
sive. The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  of  the 
manor  here,  has  laid  out  of  late  years,  I 
am  told,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  upon  buildings  here.  Fine 
stone-quarry  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Vast  lime- works.  The  stables  here 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of 
any  in  the  kingdom ;  one  hundred  and  ten  fine 
stalls  for  horses.  The  building  superb,  and 
admirably  executed.  Shewn  the  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  baths.  The  waters  of  Buxton 
always  of  the  same  temperature,  82°  Fahren- 
heit ;  a  proof  that  they  rise  from  a  great 
depth :  this  circumstance  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Take  a  walk  round  the  Crescent,  the  most 
beautiful  building  I  have  anywhere  seen.  It, 
with  the  stables,  the  work  of  a  great  architect, 
Carr  of  York.  Take  a  walk  in  the  Great 
Hall,  the   most   splendid  room   perhaps   in 

*  This,  of  course,  only  means  that  the  horses  were 
running  loose  on  the  moor,  as  one  sees  them  to-day  in 
the  Shetland  Islands. 


Britain— seventy-five  feet  long  by  thirty  wide, 
and  thirty-six  high.  Here  the  company  have 
balls  and  assemblies  three  times  every  week, 
— Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Look 
into  the  dining-room ;  also  a  great  room. 
Here  the  company  dine  at  three  p.m. 

After  viewing  Buxton,  walk  out  to  Poole's 
Hole,  about  half  a  mile  south  in  the  lime- 
stone works.  The  cave  six  hundred  and 
ninety  yards  long.  Four  old  women,  re- 
sembling the  witches  of  Macbeth,  light  me 
into  this  cave  with  candles.  The  cave  at 
present  perfectly  dry ;  all  but  a  small  spring 
on  the  right  hand,  from  which  the  poor 
people  that  live  near  the  entrance  take  their 
water,  and  for  which  they  have  to  travel 
every  day  by  candle-light.  Petrifactions 
here  very  curious,  of  various  forms ;  lions, 
organs,  bee-hives,  etc.  One  may  walk  up- 
right all  the  way ;  in  some  places  the  roofs 
are  high,  and  not  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
After  viewing  this  curiosity,  the  old  hags 
conduct  me  back  by  a  different  track,  which 
again  joins  the  entrance.  These  poor  crea- 
tures live  in  the  summer-time  almost  solely 
by  the  gratuities  of  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  visit  the  cave ;  and  they  sell  you 
also  little  bits  of  the  different  minerals  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Leave  Buxton  at  four  p.m.,  and  set  out  by 
Tideswell  for  Castleton  in  the  Peak  of  Derby. 
By  the  way  observe  the  following  plants  : 
Carduus  eriophorus,  Plantago  media,  San- 
giiisorba  officinalis,  Silene  nutans,  Centaurea 
Scabiosa,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Cistiis  Helian- 
themum,  Geranitim  sanguineum,  etc.  The 
roads  and  fences  all  over  this  country  are 
composed  of  limestone.  Betwixt  Tideswell 
and  Castleton,  growing  plentifully  on  the 
refuse  of  the  lime-mines,  the  Arenaria  saxa- 
tilis  (double-flowered).  The  whole  ground 
covered  with  lime-kilns. 

Arrive  at  Castleton  about  eight  p.m. 

[The  diary  here  proceeds  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  traveller's  inspection  of 
the  caves  and  mines  of  the  Peak,  which 
occupied  three  hours  of  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  nth  July,  and  the  whole  of 
Sunday  the  12th.  These  passages  having 
little  or  no  antiquarian  interest  are  therefore 
omitted.] 

Monday,  iT^thJuly. — Rise  in  the  morning, 
and  before  breakfast  ascend  the  hill  to  the 
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south  of  the  town,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle.  It  stands  directly  above  the  Peak- 
hole,  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  eighty- 
seven  yards  perpendicular  above  the  entrance 
into  that  awful  Cavern.  This  has  been  a 
very  strong  building  ;  and  it  is  so  old  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  written  record  or 
even  oral  tradition.  The  Allium  vincale  is 
said  to  grow  here,  but  I  saw  it  not. 

After  breakfast  leave  Castleton,  and  set 
out  for  Sheffield  through  the  country  of  the 
Peak,  lying  romantic  and  retired  along  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent,  the  mountains  form- 
ing a  cul-de-sac  upon  the  west.  Here  observe 
by  the  way-side  great  plenty  of  Betonica 
officinalis,  Geranium  pratense,  Genista  tinc- 
toria,  etc.  After  leaving  the  Peak,  ascend  a 
steep  hill,  and  look  back  towards  Castleton ; 
the  road  here  rises  by  a  long  winding  ascent 
to  a  very  considerable  elevation.  Pass  along 
the  level  of  the  high  grounds,  excluded  for 
some  time  from  the  sight  of  any  human 
abode.  Here  fall  in  with  a  shepherd  re- 
galing on  his  simple  fare,  his  flocks  feeding 
around  him  on  the  short  heathy  hill.  It  was 
two  p.m.,  and  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry. 
The  sight  of  this  simple  swain,  in  his  pastoral 
solitude,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  following 
beautiful  pastoral  of  Cunningham,  which  I 
amused  myself  by  repeating  aloud  as  I 
journeyed  along  the  hill : 

"  O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren  and  bare, 
As  wilder'd  and  wearied  I  roam,"  etc. 

From  this  reverie,  however,  I  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  sudden  bursting  in  upon 
my  sight  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
striking  prospects  I  have  ever  contemplated. 
From  an  elevation  of  many  hundred  feet 
high  the  town  of  Sheffield  appears  at  your 
feet,  with  the  charming  country  around  it; 
on  your  right  hand  the  level  part  of  Derby- 
shire ;  and  before  you,  towards  the  north  and 
north-east,  the  rich  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  are 
seen  stretching  out  in  boundless  extent  to 
where  they  are  lost  in  the  verge  of  the 
horizon. 

Come  down  to  Sharrow-head  about  three 
o'clock  p.m.  Find  my  good  old  friend  Mr. 
Mackenzie*  at  home.     We   have  not   seen 

*  The  Jlev.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  curate  of  St. 
Paul's,  Sheffield,  from  1789  to  1 8 16,  and  previously 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  A  beautiful  monu- 
ment by  Chantrey  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 


one  another  for  ten  years.  The  meeting 
such  as  might  be  expected,  but  cannot  well 
be  described.  The  world  has  made  him 
fortunate,  but  it  has  not  made  him  proud, 
nor  changed  his  nature  in  the  smallest 
degree.  The  same  independence  of  senti- 
ment, the  same  benevolence  of  disposition, 
the  same  generosity  of  heart,  not  to  be  im- 
paired by  time,  place,  or  circumstances.  He 
receives  me  with  all  that  warmth  of  affection, 
and  with  all  those  delicate  attentions,  by 
which  true  friendship  can  at  any  time  be 
distinguished. 

Here    I    and    my    horse    rest,    and    are 
thankful  ! 

{To  be  continued.) 


?ome  (JBntries  from  tfte  iRecorn^ 
15ook0  of  %t  T5otolpf)  mitb^ 
out,  aiDgate. 

Bv  THE  Rev.  A.  G.  B.  Atkinson,  M.A. 

HE  record-books  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph  Without,  Aldgate, 
are  voluminous  and  interesting. 
They  are  also  for  the  most  part 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  We 
have  large  parchment  registers  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  substantially  bound 
in  leather,  with  metal  clasps.  These  date 
from  the  year  1558,  and  are  complete  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
registers  of  burial,  which  end  in  1853,  when 
burials  in  the  churchyard  appear  to  have 
been  discontinued. 

Targe  volumes  of  a  similar  description 
contain  the  churchwardens'  accounts  from 
1547.     Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parish  of 

church  of  which  he  was  incumbent.  It  appears  that 
he  acquired  the  estate  of  Sharrowhead  by  his  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  the  former  proprietor,  a  Mr.  Batty. 
He  is  described  as  "one  of  the  six  men  in  the  town 
who  were  above  6  feet  high,"  and  at  the  date  of  the 
Diary  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  references  to  his  personal  character 
made  by  others  quite  justify  the  warm  admiration 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friend  the  Diarist.  (See 
Dr.  Gatty's  edition  of  Hunter's  Hallamskire,  1869, 
p.  275  ;  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Leader's  Reminiscetues  of  Old 
Sheffield,  1876,  p.  103.) 
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St.  Botolph  is  conterminous  with  the  ward  of 
Portsoken,  in  the  City  of  London,  many 
entries  in  the  books  record  the  proceedings 
of  the  Vestry,  which  for  a  long  time  met 
regularly  in  the  church.  Those  of  the  docu- 
ments which  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  parish  were  removed  at 
the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1891,  and 
deposited  in  the  Vestry  Hall  of  Portsoken 
Ward. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  extant 
documents  are  probably  the  record- books 
kept  by  the  parish  clerk.  These  are  upon 
paper,  and  contain  an  account  of  everything 
done  in  the  church.  They  appear  to  have 
been  most  carefully  kept  during  the  time 
that  Robert  Heaze,  or  Hayes,  was  minister 
(1564-1594).  The  writing  is  often  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  ink  has  stood  the  wear  of 
time  with  little  or  no  traces  of  fading.  A 
fresh  section  is  often  headed  with  elaborate 
initial  lettering.  Some  of  these  have  been 
re-copied  in  parchment  books  by  the  scrivener. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  taken  from 
two  of  the  record-books  numbered  3  and  4, 
and  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  church. 
The  spelling  has  little  method,  the  same 
words  being  often  differently  spelt  upon  the 
same  page.  There  is  an  almost  entire  lack 
of  punctuation.  These  extracts  have  not 
heretofore  been  published  : 

September^  1583. 

Heare  after  is  speacefyed  and  regestred* 
all  suche  things  as  is  done  in  ye  churche 
the  tyme  that  henry  porder  is  upper 
churchwarden  of  ye  parish  churche  of  sent 
Buttolphes  withowte  Allgate  beginninge  the 
xvth.  daye  of  September  in  ano.  1583. 

1583,  September  i^ih. — Memerandum  that 
William  erishe  who  was  excominecated  for  ye 
non  payment  of  ye  parsons  dewtist  and  yt 

*  During  the  whole  period  covered  by  these  extracts 
Robert  Heaze  was  curate.  Several  of  the  record- 
books  are  kept  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  entries  occur  of  sums  of 
money  paid  to  him  for  keeping  the  same.  He  died 
in  1594  of  the  "  gravell  and  the  stone."  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  was  served  by  the 
canons  of  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  until  its  dissolu- 
tion by  Henry  VHI.,  February  4,  1531.  The  last 
prior  was  Nicholas  Hancock.  It  was  then  given  to 
Sir  Thomas  Audley,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

t  The  "  parsons  dewtis "  are  no  doubt  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 


preseumed  to  be  maried  to  his  wyfe  before 
that  he  was  acordinge  to  the  canonicall  lawe 
absolved.  Wherefore  the  sayd  william  erishe 
ded  stande  in  ye  church  in  the  tyme  of  a 
sermon  and  ded  ask  both  god  and  the  people 
forgivenes  for  ye  sayde  offence  according  to 
ye  judgment  of  Mr.  Doctor  stanhopp. 

A  sermon  was  made  in  ower  church  by 
William  shawe  at  the  cost  and  appoyntment 
of  william  erish  who  was  judged  so  to  do  by 
the  laws  ecleziasticall  and  by  the  apointment 
of  Doctor  Stanhopp  for  yt  being  excomine- 
cated he  ded  preseume  to  marye  before  that 
he  was  absolved.  This  sermon  was  made 
for  him. 

September  22nd. — A  Collexionwas  gathered 
by  vertew  of  ii  letters  pattens  granted  from  ye 
Queens  ma"^  towards  ye  releavinge  of  the 
poore  p'isioners  in  ye  Kings  bentch. 

Decetuber  22nd. — Memerandum  that  this 
22nd  daye  of  december  in  ano  1583  ther 
was  geven  in  the  churche  to  sarten  poore 
people*  to  the  number  of  Ixxx  and  odd  of  ye 
monye  which  was  gathered  at  ye  comunions 
and  put  in  to  ye  poores  box. 

December  25///. — Memerandum  that  Mr. 
Hayse  ded  reade  of  the  Queens  inunctions. t 

December  26th. — Memerandum  that  Mr. 
Hayse  ded  reade  a  homilye  conserninge  ye 
birth  and  Nativetie  of  cryst,  at  eveninge 
prayers.  | 

December  2^th. — Jhon  Lasyeand  Elizabeth 

Service.  Dr.  Stanhopp  was  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  London.  These  two  entries  afford  a  very  interest- 
ing example  of  the  "Godly  discipline"  of  the  laity, 
the  restoration  of  which  "is  much  to  be  wished." 
See  introduction  to  Commination  Service.  The  old 
Adam  being  strong,  fornication  occurs  in  the  entries 
as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  excommunication. 
Women  of  ill  fame  were  compelled  to  stand  in  the 
church  porch  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand  during 
the  time  that  the  congregation  mustered  for  divine 
service. 

*  The  doles  of  bread  and  money  after  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion  were  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  late  incumbent,  1886. 

f  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Archbishop  Parker  did  all 
in  their  power  to  ensure  absolute  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship. Fifty-three  injunctions  were  issued  by  the 
Queen  and  Court  of  High  Commission  in  1559  as 
temporary  measures  until  Convocation  and  Parlia- 
ment should  settle  religious  affairs  on  a  permanent 
basis.     See  Strype,  Annals  0/ the  Reformation,  vol.  i. , 

P-  235- 

X  Homily  No.  12  m  the  second  book  of  the 
Homilies.  This  would  be  the  first  edition  printed  by 
Jugge  and  Cawood  in  1563. 
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riplye  were  asked  ye  therd  tyme  Mary  cornishe 
ye  daughter  of  Richard  cornish  was  cristned 
ye  xxix  daye  of  December  in  ano  1583. 

January  \si. — Memerandum  that  ii  corn- 
unions  weare  minestred  one  newe  years  daye 
in  ye  morninge  by  Mr.  Hayes  at  ye  wch :  tyme 
theare  weare  that  comunicated  at  both  ye 
comunions  186  psons  at  ye  wch  ii  Corn- 
unions  there  was  spent  in  wyne  ii  gallons 
beinge  malmsye  and  ii'*  in  bread.* 

January  \^i/i. — "men  apoynted  to  go 
abowte  ye  ward  to  knowe  the  peoples  good 
wills  toward  ye  mayntayning  of  a  preacher." 

January  2T,rd. — Item  it  was  agreed  at  ye 
sayde  vestrye  howlden  the  xxii  daye  of 
Janewarye  in  ano  1583  that  Mr.  Anderson 
sholde  preatch  in  owre  prishe  churche  ii 
dayes  everye  weeke  in  maner  and  forme 
followinge  that  is  to  saye  on  everye  Sondaye 
in  ye  forenoone  to  begin  at  x  of  ye  clocke 
and  to  ende  at  xi  of  ye  clocke  and  on  Sondays 
in  ye  afternoone  to  catichisme  and  to  begin 
the  same  at  ii  of  ye  clock  in  ye  afternoone 
and  to  ende  ye  same  at  iii  of  ye  clocke.t 

February  9M.— Memerandum  that  ye  ix 
daye  of  Febrewary  in  ano  1583  there  was  an 
excomminication  brought  into  owre  churche 
by  Mr.  Richard  casye  derectted  from  Doctor 
Stanhopp  to  have  beine  publyshed  agaynst 
henrye  porder  bearinge  date  the  xxiv  daye 
of  Janewary  in  ano  predicto.  But  the  same 
was  stayed  not  beinge  published  by  an  in- 
hibition browght  from  ye  archbishopps  office 
by  ye  sayde  henrye  porder. 

February  2yd. — Memerandum  that  a  pre- 
cept from  ye  Lorde  Maior  concerninge  ye 
avoidinge  of  ye  infection  of  ye  plague  was 
read  by  Mr.  heaze  in  ye  Churche 

Communions  were  now  administered  monthly  at 
the  expense  of  the  "  Farmar"— that  is,  the  farmer  of 
the  parish  rents.  "  Clarett "  wine  was  used  some- 
times instead  of  malmsye.  The  use  of  wafer  bread 
was  discontinued.  At  the  "  Easter  tyme  "  five  or  six 
communions  were  frequently  celebrated,  and  the 
number  attending  was  often  six  or  seven  hundred. 
Sometimes  it  was  over  i.ocxj. 

+  The  dearth  of  preachers  at  this  time  was  very 
great,  and  in  1584  Thomas  Sampson  presented  a  book 
of  supplication  to  the  Queen,  Council  and  Parliament 
for  the  appointment  of  learned  preaching  ministers. 
He  declares  "that  there  are  whole  thousands  of  us 
left  untaught,"  and  that  "it  is  preaching  and  not 
simply  reading  that  is  required  for  having  of  faith." 

Mr.  Anderson  is  also  to  preach  on  Thursdays  from 
4  to  5  o'clock,  and  shortly  after  preached  his  first 
sermon  "  at  ye  charge  of  the  prishe  beinge  hyred  to 
do  the  same." 


Heare  do  we  begine  to  wright  ye  date  of 
ower  Lorde  1584* 

March  ye  25'''  day  Ano  1584. 

1584,  March  29/"//. — Memerandum  that 
Mr.  hayes  ded  give  warninge  to  all  prish- 
ioners  in  ye  prishe  church  of  St.  Buttolphes 
extra  Algate  ye  xxix"'  daye  of  Marche  in  ano 
1584  that  all  that  ded  meane  to  receyve  ye 
holly  comunion  should  from  hence  forthe 
com  and  give  hem  warninge  thereof  the 
nyght  before  that  they  do  meane  to  com  to 
ye  comunion  or  else  he  wold  not  suffer  them 
to  go  thereunto  for  that  he  ded  meane  to 
keape  a  just  note  whether  that  the  people  do 
comunicate  threyse  everie  year  according  to 
the  queenes  ma""  lawes  or  no.f 

September  i^fth. — A  collexion  was  gathered 
in  ye  prish  church  of  S'  Buttolphes  extra 
allgate  by  vertewe  of  ye  Queens  Ma"'  Brode 
Scale  beinge  granted  to  Jhon  Roy  on  of  ye 
prishe  of  All  saynts  Barkinge  who  by  ye 
loss  of  dyvers  ships  and  other  goods  upon 
ye  north  coste  of  Finyland  was  greatlye  im- 
poverished in  consideration  wheareof  this 
fore  sayd  Brode  seall  was  granted  hem  bear- 
inge date  ye  xiii  daye  of  September  in  ye 
XXV  year  of  ye  rayne  of  ye  Queens  Ma"°  and 
he  was  lycensed  therbye  to  aske  ye  good 
wils  of  ye  well  disposed  people  in  this  citie 
of  London  for  ye  space  of  one  whole  yeare 
after  ye  date  hereof.  J 

Maye  2nd. — Memerandum  that  there  was 
a  meetinge  in  ye  prishe  churche  of  S'-  But- 
tolphes extra  Algate  ye  second  day  of  Maye 
in  ano  1584  before  Sir  Edward  Osborne 
Knyght  Lorde  Maior  of  the  cittie  of  London 
abowte  ye  choyce  of  an  Alderman  for  this 
owere  Warde  of  portsoken  at  ye  wch  tyme 
there  weare  4  comenors  nominated  by  ye 
prishoners   dwellinge   in   the    sayde   Warde 

*  Old  style. 

t  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  entry  with  the 
first  rubric  in  the  Communion  Service.  "  So  many  as 
intend  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Communion  shall 
signify  their  names  to  the  curate,  at  least  some  time 
the  day  before."  In  the  Prayer- Books  of  1549  and 
1552  the  notice  was  to  be  given  "  over-night,  or  else 
in  the  morning,  before  the  beginning  of  Matins,  or 
immediately  after."  This  was  no  doubt  primarily 
intended  that  the  curate  might  know  how  much 
bread  and  wine  to  prepare.  But  further  it  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  excluding  "  notorious  evil  livers," 
as  is  set  forth  in  the  next  rubric,  and  of  discovering 
papish  recusants. 

X  Honest  John  Stow  when  he  fell  on  evil  days 
received  a  similar  permission  to  solicit  alms  of  the 
well  disposed. 
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accordinge    to    ye    owlde    and    auntiente 
custome.* 

Maye  24th. — An  acte  puplished  in  our 
prish  Church  concerning  the  makinge  and 
wearinge  of  capps.f 

Memerandum  that  Mr.  Hayze  with  the 
consent  of  bothe  the  Churchwardens  ded 
putt  John  Clarke  and  his  wyfe  ffrom  re- 
ceyvinge  ye  comunion  the  xxiiii*  daye  of 
maye  in  ano  1584  ffor  that  theye  weare  not 
in  love  and  charitie  with  thier  neyghbors 
hentell  suche  tyme  as  they  do  reconsyle  them 
selves. 

Memerandum  that  ye  masters  and  ye 
antients  of  ye  prishe  ded  go  ye  circuite  of 
ye  prishe  of  S'  Buttolphes  extra  Algate  the 
xxiii  daye  of  Maye  in  ano  1584  but  cominge 
neare  unto  ye  postarne  at  ye  tower  hill,  they 
weare  withstoode  by  ye  under  porter  of  ye 
tower  and  one  other  who  charged  us  in  the 
Queens  ma''"  name  that  we  should  not  go 
anye  further,  but  to  go  ower  next  waye  home 
agayne,  saienge  unto  us  that  if  that  we  did 
go  anye  further  we  should  stand  to  ower 
owne  aparel  and  thus  was  he  charged  to 
saye  unto  us  from  ye  lefetenant  of  ye  tower.  | 

*  For  many  years  the  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity  was 
Alderman  of  Portsoken  Ward  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  took  an  active  share  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
city.  The  prior  sat  and  rode  with  the  other  aldermen 
"  saving  that  his  habit  was  in  shape  of  a  spiritual 
person."  With  the  suppression  of  the  priory  the 
office  of  alderman  became  elective. 

The  number  of  common  councilmen  has  varied 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  laid  down  in  Liber  Albus 
that  there  are  to  be  two  for  Portsoken  Ward,  because 
"  there  may  not  always  be  found  four  persons  of  suffi- 
ciency to  be  of  the  Council  aforesaid."  When  Stow 
wrote  the  number  was  six  ;  it  is  now  eight. 

f  By  the  13  Elizabeth,  cap.  20,  every  person 
above  the  age  of  seven  years  is  to  wear  on  the 
Sabbath  and  on  holy  days  upon  their  head  a  cap  of 
wool  knit,  "  thicked  and  dressed  in  England,  made 
within  this  realm  and  finished  by  some  of  the  trade  of 
Cappers."  The  penally  for  non-compliance  is  3s.  4d. 
for  every  day  they  were  not  worn.  Maids,  ladies, 
and  noble  personages,  etc.,  were  exempted.  "All 
justices  of  peace,  mayeors,  sherifs,  baylifs  and  other 
officers  of  leets,  and  all  singuler  constables,  tythinge 
men,  churchwardens,  etc.,  are,  accordinge  to  their 
office,  place,  and  calling,  to  do  their  uttermost  endeavor 
ffor  the  dewe  executinge  of  the  sayde  statute." 

This  absurd  sumptuary  law  was  repealed  39  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  18. 

X  There  was  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the 
officials  of  the  Tower  and  the  parochial  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  parish. 
When  the  English  Cnichten  Gild  made  over  their 
lands  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otto   and 

VOL.  XXXII. 


Memerandum  that  Mr.  Hayze  ded  reade 
in  our  prishe  church  ye  vii'"  daye  of  June  in 
ano  1584  a  precept  sent  from  Mr.  Nycolas 
younge  beinge  high  constable  of  Midlesex, 
charginge  in  ye  Queenes  Ma"*  name  that 
all  persons  bothe  fathers,  and  governowers 
accordinge  to  ye  tenor  of  an  ackt  of  parla- 
ment  for  the  same,  should  provyde  for  there 
children  apprenticis  and  hyred  servants  as 
is  in  the  sayde  ackt  specified  bowes  and 
arrowes  as  also  commanding  that  all  men 
should  refrayne  from  all  maner  of  unlawfull 
games.* 

October  ^th. — A  proclamation  was  read  the 
xxv***  daye  of  October  in  ano  1584  in  ower 
prishe  church  concerninge  the  suppressinge 
of  sedisious  bookes  and  lybells.f 

1586,  January  j^th. — At  this  tyme  was  i 
sicke  and  in  my  bed. 

January  19///. — The  chargis  laied  owt  for 
the  visitacion  dinner 

Item  for  4  ribbs  of  Befe  and  a  s  .  d 

ser  loyne  3  .  4 

Item    ii    hinde    quarters    of 

mutton  at  xix"^  ye  peece  3  .  2 

Jeffrey,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  constables  of  the  Tower, 
withheld  part  of  the  land  by  force.  This  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  dispute  which  took 
place  at  the  annual  beating  of  the  bounds  when  the 
procession  reached  the  postern  on  Tower  Hill. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  we  read  (Maitland, 
history  of  London,  vol.  i.)  that  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  a  "  very  litigious  man,"  and  was  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  City  authorities,  because  he 
"  pretended  a  right  to  a  garden  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
sent  his  servants  to  dispossess  the  lawful  possessor. 
The  servant  attacked  the  servant  of  the  owner  of  the 
garden  "in  such  violent  manner  as  thereby  blood  was 
drawn  of  him  in  several  places." 

*  An  Act  for  the  bringing  of  Bowe-staves  into  the 
Realm,  13  Elizabeth,  cap.  14.  It  begins  by  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  archery,  "  which  not  only  hath 
ever  been  but  also  yet  is  by  God's  special  gyfte  to  the 
English  nations  a  singular  defence  of  this  realme." 
By  a  previous  Act,  8  Elizabeth,  cap.  10,  "  An  acte 
for  Bowyers  and  the  pryce  of  Bowes,"  all  bowyers 
were  to  keep  a  stock  of  fifty  common  bows.  The 
penalty  for  every  bow  wanting  was  los. 

f  By  23  Elizabeth  anyone  speaking  slanderous 
words  against  the  Queen  was  to  have  his  ears  cut  off, 
or  to  be  fined  ;[^2CX).  Any  rhimes,  ballad,  letter  or 
writing  containing  any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous 
matter  to  the  defamation  of  the  Queen,  or  moving  of 
any  rebellion,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  felony.  It  is  also 
forbidden  to  set  any  figure,  or  cast  any  nativity  or 
otherwise  by  "  witchcraft  or  conjuration "  to  en- 
deavour to  determine  the  length  of  the  Queen's  life 
or  reign. 
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Item  a  loyne  and  a  brest  of 

veale 
Item  for  ii  pounds  of  corans  at 
Item  for  dressinge  ye  meate 
Item  for  Breade 
Item  for  iii  pottles  of  clarrit 

wyne  at  x**  ye  pottle 
Item  for  i  pownde  of  sugor  at 
Item  for  ii  pottles  of  sacke  at 
Item  for  i  quart  of  sacke     at 
Item  for  faggotts 
Item  for  breade  and  ale 


d 
o 
6 
6 
o 

6 
i6 


ID 
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January  26ih. — H.  Thomazin  Waker  the 
wyfe  of  Xtopher  Waker  cittizen  and  brick- 
layer of  London  dwellinge  in  the  waye  as  we 
go  towards  sparrowes  cornor  was  buried  in 
the  alye  as  we  go  towards  the  poores  box 
being  in  the  church  under  the  stone  that 
lyethe  right  betwixt  the  too  pillers. 

January  29M. — Memerandum  that  Mr. 
Hayes  ower  Minister  ded  giue  warninge 
unto  the  prishioners  that  thaye  showld  keepe 
a  general!  fast  weeklye  one  Wedensdayes. 

February  ()ih. — Ringing  for  jeoye  that 
the  queene  of  skotts  was  beheaded. 

Memerandum  that  we  ded  ringe  at  owre 
prishe  churche  the  ix  daye  of  ffebruarie  in 
ano  1586  and  was  ffor  joye  that  the  Queene 
of  Skotts  that  ennemy  to  owre  most  noble 
Queens  Ma""  and  ower  contrie  was  beheaded 
ffor  the  wch  the  Lorde  God  be  praysed  and 
I  wold  to  god  that  all  her  conffederates 
weare  knowne  and  cutt  of  by  the  lyke 
meanes.* 

Afio  1586,  March  "jth. — Memerandum  that 
Mr.  heaz  the  Minister  with  Jhon  Cowsell 
and  humphrie  Rowlande  being  Church- 
wardens and  Thomas  miller  with  Jhon 
Balderstone  beinge  sydemen  ded  go  unto 
the  howse  of  Mr.  ellisander  harden  and 
there  ded  comon  with  the  wyfe  of  the  sayde 
Mr.  Harden  concerninge  her  absence  ffrom 
the  church  whose  answer  was  that  for  that 
she  was  gretlye  trobled  withe  the  gowte 
she  hath  not  bene  able  of  a  longe  time  to  go 
so  far  but  as  concerninge  religion  she  sayde 
she  trusted  to  be  saved  onelye  by  the  deathe 
and  meritts  of  Jesus  and  by  no  other  meanes 

•  In  the  corresponding  book  of  churchwardens' 
accounts  it  is  recorded  *'  pd  for  bread  and  beare  for 
ye  ringers  one  ye  day  that  the  queen  of  Scotts  was 
beheaded  XII<i." 


and  as  concerninge  the  comunion  she  sayde 
she  ded  meane  so  to  prepare  her  selfe  that 
verye  shortlye  she  woulde  receive  the  same.* 

1587,  Jime  iZth. — A  precept  read  for  a 
colection  to  be  made  for  the  haven  and 
peare  w'"  in  the  borowe  toune  of  S'  Ives  in 
the  furthest  pt  of  the  countie  of  Cornwall. 

FUNIRALL   CHARGIS+ 

1588,  March  25M.  s 

ffor  ye  menester  1 1 

ffor  ye  afternoones  knell  w"" 

the  greate  bell  6.8 

ffor  ye  ground  in  the  Churche       6 
ffor  ye  best  cloth  not  used  J  9 

ffor  takinge  up  ye  stones  1 1 

ffor  ye  peales  w'=*'  weare  not 

runge  2 

ffor  ye  pitt  and  knell  ye  corse 

beinge  coffined  18 

ffor  ye  Clarkes  attendance  8 

ffor  ye  sextens  attendance  4 

ffor  three  passinge  bells  12 

ffor  iiii  bearers  16 

1588,  May  16th. — Memerandum  that  Mr. 
William  Sawyer  beinge  ye  crowner  of  the 
cittie  pannelled  a  crowner's  quest  in  owre 
prish  churche  the  xvi"*  daye  of  maye  ano 
1588  and  ded  sweare  then  to  give  there 
evedence  howe  Jhon  Dunstone  a  bricklayer 
dwelling  at  the  blewe  anker  neare  sparrowes 
corner  ded  com  by  his  deathe,  was  killed  one 
wedensdaye  at  nyghte  the  15"*  of  maye  1588 
abowte  the  ower  of  eight  or  nyne  of  the 
clocke  sittinge  one  his  seate  at  his  dore  by 
Thomas  Campyan  a  laboringe  man  who 
thruste  him  into  the  backe  under  the  leafte 
showlder  blade  with  a  knyfe  wheareof  he 
dyed  presentlye  etc. 

June  2yd. — Memerandum  that  Mr.  Hayse 
ower  minister  ded  inquyer  publicklie  for  one 
Agnes  parson  a  Sussex  mayden  in  ower  prish 
church. 

1589,  July  2,0th. — Memerandum  that  the 
second  bell  beinge  crackt  was  taken  downe 
and  changed  the  xxx"'  daye  of  July,  ano 
T589,  with  Robert  Mott  a  bellfounder  dwell- 

*  It  is  recorded  that  she  shortly  after  had  the 
Communion  ministered  to  her  in  her  own  house. 

f  This  is  a  sample  of  many  similar  entries.  For 
preaching  the  sermon  at  a  funeral  the  minister's 
usual  fee  was  5s. 

X  But  by  order  of  the  vestry  it  had  to  be  paid  for. 
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inge  in  Whyte  Chappell  parishe  by  Jhon 
Walter  Shott  then  beinge  churchwarden* 

December  ']th. — Memerandum  that  Mr. 
Hayes  owre  minister  ded  publishe  a  pro- 
clamation in  owre  prishe  churche  the  vii"* 
daye  of  December  ano  1589  beinge  derected 
ffrom  the  Queenes  ma''*  ffor  the  reforminge 
of  wayghts.t 

December  11th. — A  court  kept  in  ower 
Church  by  the  Channcelor  of  London  to 
reforme  suche  as  had  not  Receyved  the 
Comunion  for  the  Easter  tyme. 

January  i2>ih. — Memerandum  that  a  letter 
beinge  sent  from  the  Right  honorable  the 
lorde  of  the  privie  Counsell  unto  the  Mayor 
of  London  to  comand  that  a  coUexion  should 
be  gathered  thorowgout  the  cittie  of  London 
for  the  cittie  of  Geneva  wch  was  beseeged  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxon  was  red  in  the  churche. 

1590,  March  2^th. — Memerandum  that  a 
meetinge  was  in  owre  prishe  churche  the 
xxv"*  daye  of  March  ano  1590  by  certen 
vestrie  of  this  prishe  to  have  audited  the  last 
years  accompts  and  for  to  have  taken  order 
for  certen  other  things  needfull  to  have  beene 
done  in  the  sayd  prishe  but  by  reason  of 
certen  words  or  speaches  by  Mr.  Richard 
Casye  the  alderman  his  deputie  (a) bused 
agaynst  Mr.  Toby  Wood  a  Counselor  at  the 
same  and  beinge  one  of  the  Vestrie  men  wch 
Ifindinge  himselfe  greatly  abused  by  the  sayd 
words  or  speaches  would  not  be  present  at 

*  St.  Botolph's  has  always  possessed  an  exception- 
ally fine  peal  of  bells.  When  the  church  of  the 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Christ  Church,  was  pulled 
down  by  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  the  original  peal  was 
sold,  four  of  the  bells  going  to  Stepney,  and  five  to 
St.  Stephen's/Coleman  Street.  Queen  Elizabeth  pre- 
sented the  church  with  a  set  of  silken  bell-ropes,  and 
the  bells  were  constantly  rung  in  her  honour  when- 
ever she  went  to  Greenwich  or  Deptford  by  water. 
The  present  fine  peal  was  cast  at  the  Whitechapel 
Foundry  in  1764. 

t  The  standard  of  weights  was  lost  or  mislaid, 
which  gave  rise  to  frauds  in  weighing  goods.  Sir 
James  Harvey,  Lord  Mayor,  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  "for  that  the  true  standard  made  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  for  the  sizing  of  all  weights  could 
not  be  found,"  and  to  obtain  "his  favourable  help 
and  advice  what  order  or  course  he  should  take  with 
the  city  for  the  Reformation  thereof" 

His  successor  renewed  this  application  to  the 
Treasurer  for  establishing  "  of  orders  for  true  and 
upright  use  of  Her  Majesty's  beam  with  the  weights 
thereof  belonging."  Because  "  private  men  pre- 
sume without  order  to  sell  and  use  unlawful  weights 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  whereby  the 
Commonweal  taketh  detriment" 


the  sayd  time  withowte  whose  presence  ye 
sayd  vestrie  men  would  howld  no  vestrie  at 
the  sayd  meeting  but  sayd  that  they  would 
defer  such  matters  as  they  was  to  be  done 
hentell  such  order  should  be  taken  that  they 
myght  have  the  companye  of  Master  Toby 
Wood,  and  so  they  departed  nothing  beinge 
done.* 

May  24M, — Memerandum  that  a  vestrie 
was  warned  to  meete  in  our  prishe  churche 
the  xxiiii'"  day  of  may  ano  1590  after  even- 
inge  prayer  at  wch  tyme  dyvers  vestrie  men 
weare  in  the  churche  but  for  that  Mr.  Richard 
casye  was  there  in  the  churche  at  the  sayd 
tyme  Mr.  Toby  Wood  would  not  saye  for  the 
wch  cause  the  rest  would  not  stay  wherefore 
at  that  tyme  we  had  no  vestrie. 

June  -i^rd. — Memerandum  that  the  roofe 
of  the  church  was  vewed  by  Mr.  henrie 
donway  the  alderman's  deputie  William 
Thomas  and  Charles  Russell  the  church- 
wardens Jhon  Ansell  Carpenter  Christopher 
Waker  bricklayer  and  Dr.  Simson  in  Tower 
streete  the  plommer  and  humphrie  Spragge 
the  therd  day  of  June  ano  1590  at  which 
tyme  it  was  by  the  sayd  viewers  thowght 
verie  necessarie  that  the  whole  roofe  of  the 
church  showld  be  newe  lathered  and  tyledt 

September  ^th. — Memerandum  that  a 
crowners  quest  was  pannelled  in  our  prish 
Church  the  vii*  day  of  September  1590  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilbraham  the  crowner  for  the 
cittie  and  was  for  to  examen  howe  Amye 
Stokes  the  wyfe  of  Lewis  Stokes  a  sawyear 
dwelling  in  Jhon  Ansell  his  yeard  beinge 
behind  his  house  in  the  high  streete  did 
come  by  her  deathe  who  hanged  her  selfe 
in  her  chamber  beinge  over  a  sawpitt  in  the 
fore  named  Mr.  Ansell  his  yeard  the  seventhe 
day  of  September  ano  1590  abowte  the  ower 
of  ix  of  the  clocke  in  the  forenoone  in  manner 
and  forme  foUowinge.  That  is  to  saye  she 
had  cast  a  cord  abowte  a  beame  in  the  sayd 

*  The  origin  of  this  dispute  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  doubt  as  to  who  should  keep  the  keys  of  the 
muniment  chest.  Mr.  Casye,  alderman's  deputy, 
became  so  unpopular  with  a  section  of  the  parishioners 
that  they  prayed  the  alderman  to  remove  him,  and 
one  Conway  was  appointed  deputy  in  his  place. 

t  A  good  deal  of  building  and  repairing  work  was 
done  in  the  church  at  this  time.  Stow  says  "  the 
parishioners  of  this  parish  being  of  late  years  mightily 
increased,  the  church  is  pestered  with  lofts  and  seats 
for  them."  The  increase  in  the  population  required 
a  new  burying-ground,  which  was  opened  in  Rosemary 
Lane. 
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chamber  ffasteninge  it  to  the  sayd  beame  and 
puttinge  the  same  with  slydinge  knott  abowte 
her  necke  as  it  apeared  standinge  upon  a 
three  ffooted  stoole  wch  with  one  of  her 
feete  she  had  thrust  from  her  and  so  hanged 
her  selfe  her  feete  standinge  bent  upon  the 
flower  or  bords  of  the  sayd  chamber,  and 
beinge  founde  by  the  jurie  or  crowners  quest 
that  she  ffallinge  from  God  had  hanged  or 
murthered  her  selfe,  where  upon  judgment 
was  given  in  the  sayd  church  by  the  sayd 
crowner  that  she  should  be  carried  from  the 
sayd  howse  to  some  cross  way  neare  the 
tounes  end  and  theare  that  she  should  have 
a  stake  dreven  throwge  her  brest  and  to  be 
buried  with  the  stake  to  be  scene  for  a 
memoryall  that  others  goinge  by  seeinge  the 
same  myght  take  goode  for  comittinge  the 
lyke  fault  And  the  sayd  Amy  Stokes  was  so 
buried  in  the  cross  way  beyond  Sparrows 
corner  neare  to  the  place  wheare  the  owld  cross 
ded  stand  the  sayd  vii""  day  of  September  ano 
1590,  abowte  the  owers  of  viii  or  ix  of  the 
clocke  at  nyght  she  was  abowte  three  sckore 
yeares  owld  and  havinge  hanged  her  selfe.* 

September  20th. — A  collection  for  Jhon 
Pryce  a  preacher  beinge  owt  of  livinge  or 
unbenefized. 

September  zgth, — A  striplinge  dyed  of  ye 
plage. 

A  vestrie  houlden  in  our  pishe  churche  by 
vertue  of 

a  precept  from  the  Lord  Maior  and  others 

her  Ma"^'  comitioners  under  the  greate 

scale  of  England  for  the  seachinge 

fyndinge  out  and  examininge  of 

Jesuytes  seminarie  priests, 

Popish  recusants  or  others  of 

lyke  qualitie  .     Enimies  to  the 

Queenes  Ma"*  and  the 

state  beinge  sent  to  the 

Alderman  and  from 

him  to  his  deputie 

to  nominate  and 

Chose  fower  men 

or  more  to  take 

an  exact  vew 

for  the 

samet 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  barbarous  punishment  iox  felo  de  se  was  probably 
a  relic  of  the  old  vampire  superstition.     It  was  not 
abolished  until  1823,  4  George  IV.,  cap.  52. 

t  A   college    of    "seminary    priests"    had    been 


1591,  August  2^th. — Memerandum  that 
Mr.  Threlkeld  owr  preacher  ded  cattechyse 
in  our  prish  church  the  xxix""  day  of  awgust 
ano  1591  at  evening  prayer  at  which  tyme 
he  ded  begine  to  treate  of  the  tenn  comand- 
ments  and  at  the  same  tyme  he  sayd  that 
there  was  one  in  the  prishe  who  was  not 
worthye  to  continew  in  the  same  for  that 
many  do  resorte  unto  him  nyght  and  day  for 
to  learne  of  suche  things  as  be  lost  and  also 
to  learn  dyvers  other  things  of  him  which 
was  not  meete  to  be  suffered  and  wished 
that  the  said  partie  should  be  warned  to 
come  before  a  vestrie  that  he  myght  talke 
with  him,  it  is  soposed  that  the  p'ties  name 
is  Jhon  Capp  dweUing  in  hounsditche.* 

1592,  May  ^th. — Memorandum  that  the 
minester  being  accompaned  with  the  alder- 
man his  deputie  of  the  ward  the  church- 
wardens and  others  being  antient  people  of 
the  prishe  ded  go  the  ceicuit  of  the  pishe 
the  viii""  day  of  may  anno  1592  being  one 
Assention  day  at  which  tyme  the  minister 
ded  read  a  gospell  hard  by  the  posterne  gate 
of  the  citty  according  to  the  antient  custom 
wthout  any  interuption  by  the  Lieftenaunt  of 
the  tower  or  any  others.! 

July  26th. — Hear  it  is  agreed  at  the  said 
vestrie  ffor  certen  considerations  to  us 
knowne  and  at  this  vestrie  debated  and 
agreed  upon  that  Mr.  Chistopher  Threlkelde 
our  preacher  is  to  be  removed  and  shall 

founded  at  Douay  by  Dr.  Allen,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Oxford  owing  to  the  test  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  These  priests  were  landing  in 
England  in  large  numbers,  and  were  viewed  with 
great  dislike  by  Elizabeth.  Campain  and  Parsons 
were  leaders  of  a  Jesuit  mission  which  at  first  met 
with  much  success.  Vide  Green's  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  p.  401. 

In  1 58 1  the  saying  of  Mass  was  forbidden,  and 
the  fine  on  recusants  increased  to  ;^20  a  month. 

*  Evidently  John  Capp  was  suspected  of  witch- 
craft. The  5  Elizabeth,  cap.  16,  is  "an  act  against 
conjuracions,  Inchantments,  and  Witchcrafts."  It  is 
forbidden  by  the  statute  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
take  it  upon  him  or  them  by  charme  or  sorcerie  to 
tell  or  declare  in  what  place  any  treasure  of  golde  or 
sylver  shoulde  be  found,  "or  where  goodes  or 
thinges  lost  or  stollen  should  bee  founde."  For  the 
first  offence  the  punishment  is  one  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  the  offender  is  to  stand  in  the  pillory  once 
a  quarter  for  six  hours.  The  second  offence  is  to  be 
visited  with  confiscation  of  all  goods  to  the  Crown  and 
imprisonment  for  life. 

t  There  appears  to  have  been  a  dispute  with  the 
Tower  officials  as  to  the  exact  boundary  of  the  parish. 
Vide  note  on  p.  145. 
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depart  at  Michaelmas  next  or  soner  if  he 
shall  receyve  such  warning  from  the  church- 
wardens. And  further  it  is  agreed  in  respect 
of  his  poore  estate  and  for  his  better  mayn- 
tenance  that  he  shall  receyve  and  have  payd 
him  this  quarters  wagis  and  one  other  quarters 
wagis  shall  be  given  him  that  is  to  say  the 
one  halfe  shall  be  paid  unto  him  selfe  and 
the  other  halfe  shal  be  given  unto  his  wyfe. 
And  so  he  is  to  depart  and  one  other  to  be 
taken  in  his  place.* 

August  Zth. — Memorandum  that  an  owld 
auntient  cittizen  being  a  tall  man  with  a  long 
black  gray  bearde  beinge  accompaned  with 
a  young  man  being  a  high  dutchman  who 
would  not  be  knowne  unto  me  being  the 
pishe  clarke  ded  put  into  our  poores  box  the 
sums  of  twentie  shillings  the  viii"'  daye  of 
Awgust  anno  1592,  and  would  not  be  knowne 
whose  gifte  it  was  but  willed  that  it  should 
be  by  the  churchwardens  distributed  to  the 
poore  of  the  pishe. 


and  although  the  design  of  most  of  them 
varies  considerably,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
much  similarity  in  the  treatment  of  details  in 
the  ornamental  portions. 

These  lamp  standards  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — the  ornamental  and  the  plain ; 
the  former  appertain  to  the  larger  and  more 
important  buildings,  the  latter  to  less  notable 
domiciles.  Unfortunately  the  lamps  them- 
selves have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  of  them  to  guide  us 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  appearance ; 


3Iti0!)  2Dmamental  3lrontt)otk  of 
tfte  Cigbteent!)  Centutp,  as 
OBrtilJiteti  in  tlje  ^tteet0  of 


By  D.  Alleyne  Walter. 


Ill,— LAMP  STANDARDS. 
N  concluding  these  short  papers  on 
the  ornamental  ironwork  of  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Dublin,  by 
giving  a  few  examples  of  the  lamp 
standards  which  abound  in  certain  parts  of 
the  city,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
subject  is  exhausted ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
remain  many  examples  well  worthy  of  notice 
and  illustration.  Those  which  have  been 
selected  are  rather  intended  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  old  Dublin  ironwork, 

*  This  dismissal  was  either  rescinded  or  ineffective. 
Mr.  Threlkeld  continued  to  preach  as  usual,  and  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Heaze  was  appointed  curate. 
Possibly  he  was  upheld  in  his  position  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  at  any  rate,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
his  Lordship  at  Fulham,  and  there  was  "  pd  for  ye 
Churchwardens  dinner  at  Ffulham  when  they  were 
there  abowte  ye  preacher's  matter  XVI''." 


No.  I. 

but  from  the  standards  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  lamps  were  suspended  by  a  single  bar 
of  circular  form,  or  ring,  (as  in  the  example 
from  the  Loretto  High  School,  St.  Stephen's 
Green),  while  others  were  inserted  in  square 
or  shield-like  open  frames,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  usual  method.  Some 
of  the  standards  of  the  first-mentioned  class 
are  very  elaborate,  while  others  are  of  extreme 
simplicity,  and  consist  only  of  a  stout  iron 
upright,  from  which  at  right  angles  projects 
the  ring  for  holding  the  lamp.  A  plain  hori- 
zontal ladder  bar  is  sometimes  added.    There 
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are  several  lamp  standards  of  this  description 
in  North  Great  George's  Street. 

The  illustration  No.  i  of  a  lamp  standard 
from  this  street  exhibits  a  perfectly  cruciform 
appearance  in  consequence  of  the  lamp  frame 
having  been  destroyed ;  while  another  from 
Lower  Baggot  Street  (illustration  No.  2)  is  a 
similar  design,  but  mounted  on  a  tall  banded 
stem,  which  is  most  unusual. 

The  standard  (illustration  No.  3)  from  Ely 
Place  belongs  to  the  ornamental  class,  of 
which  it  is  a  fine  example.  It  forms  one  of 
a  pair  which  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
to  the  house.  The  lamp  holder,  which  is 
of  square  form,  with  a  scroll  ornament  at 
the  sides,  is  fixed  to  the  apex  of  an  open 
pyramidal  stem  which  springs  from  the  ball- 
like terminal  of  the  pier.  This  pier  differs 
from  most  of  the  others  in  having  small 
columns  at  the  angles.  The  height  of  the 
whole  composition  is  about  12  feet,  and  it  has 
a  remarkably  bold  and  striking  appearance. 


No.  3.  No.  4. 

At  the  Loretto  High  School  in  St.  Stephen's 
Green  there  is  a  lamp  standard  of  very  good 
design  (illustration  No.  4).     It  is,  perhaps, 


one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  The  lamp  was 
suspended  by  a  ring  (as  before  mentioned), 
supported  by  a  graceful  curved  upright,  and 


t 


No.  5. 

was  connected  with  the  stem  by  pieces  of 
iron  with  scroll  ends.  The  stem  is  slightly 
swelled  towards  the  lower  end,  and  becomes 
octagonal  at  its  junction  with  the  ball  terminal. 
Bold  scrolls  resting  on  balls  join  the  stem  to 
the  pier,  which  is  of  open  work  of  the  usual 
description.  The  height  from  the  pavement 
is  about  13  feet. 

In  illustration  No.  5  we  have  a  design  with 
an  unusual  form  for  the  lamp-holder,  and 
cross-bar  beneath.  The  stem  in  this  case  is 
slightly  swelled  at  the  bottom.  The  pier  is 
remarkably  plain,  and  consists  of  vertical  bars 
only.  The  height  is  about  10  feet  6  inches. 
This  lamp  standard  is  from  North  Great 
George's  Street. 

Another  from  the  same  street  is  shown  in 
illustration  No.  6.  It  is  a  very  good  and 
rich  design,  with  a  holder  of  shield  form, 
enriched  with  scroll-work,  for  the  lamp.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  rather  short  and 
stout  stem,  with  the  usual  open-work  pier. 
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The  height  is  the  same  as  of  the  last-men- 
tioned standard — viz.,  10  feet  6  inches. 

With  this  example,  I  conclude  the  account 
of  the  ornamental  ironwork  from  the  city  of 
Dublin  ;  but  there  is  much  more  in  the  shape 
of  railings,  knockers,  and  other  objects  that 
would  be  found  of  interest.  To  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
last  century,  a  great  deal  might  be  gained  from 
the  streets  and  houses  in  Dublin,  for  there  is 
much  of  quiet  dignity  and  repose  about  many 
of  them,  a  quality  which  is  very  generally 
wanting  in  modern  domestic  architecture. 
Ornamentation  is  sparingly  used,  and  is  con- 
centrated on  the  doorways  and  their  adjuncts  ; 
but  what  ornamentation  there  is,  is  good  of 
its  kind.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  regret  if,  in 
the  course  of  alterations  and  changes,  this  is 
removed,  to  make  way  for  flimsy  designs  of 
the  present  day. 


Publications  arm  proceetiings  of 
^rcteological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Part  XLVII.  of  Arch/KOLOGia  ^liana  has  been 
issued.  It  contains  six  papers,  all  fully  maintaining  the 
high  level  of  excellence  which  has  so  long  marked  the 
publications  of  the  society,  together  with  the  reports, 
etc.,  of  the  society  for  1895.  The  six  papers  are  as 
follow:  (i)  "The  Walls  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne," 
by  Mr.  Sheriton  Holmes ;  (2)  "  Notes  on  the  Family 
of  Hebburn  of  Hebburn,''  by  Mr.  T.  Crawford  Hodg- 
son ;  (3)  "  Monuments  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Athol 
Chantry  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Newcastle,"  by 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  together  with  a  "Note  on  the 
Matrix  of  the  Athol  Brass,"by  Mr.  Oswin  J.  Charlton  ; 
(4)  "Obituary  Notices  of  Deceased  Members,"  viz.  : 
Professor  George  Stephens  (by  Dr.  Hodgkin),  Mr. 
William  Woodman  (by  Mr.  J.  Crawford  Hodgson), 
and  the  Rev,  G.  Rome  Hall  (by  Mr.  Cecil  Hedley). 
Excellent  photographic  portraits  of  each  of  the  three 
deceased  antiquaries  are  given ;  (5)  "  Tynemouth  Castle 
after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monastery,"  by  Mr. 
Horatio  A.  Adamson,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  observe 
that  some  old  plans  and  drawings  are  reproduced  as 
illustrations.  This  is  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a 
valuable  feature,  for  it  perpetuates  and  places  on 
record  pictures  which,  in  course  of  time,  may  become 
lost  or  injured  ;  (6)  "  The  Literary  History  of  the 
Roman  Wall,"  by  Dr.  Hodgkin.  Besides  other 
minor  illustrations  in  the  letterpress,  the  part  contains 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  plates.  It  is,  taking  all  into 
consideration,  one  of  the  best  numbers  that  have  been 
published  of  late. 

^  ^  ^• 

Part  IV.  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
THE  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society  has  reached 


us.  It  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  new  series  of  the  society's  transactions,  and 
contains  the  title-page  and  table  of  contents  of  the 
volume.  It  contains  the  following  papers  :  (i)"  Ad- 
dress on  Vacating  the  Presidency  of  the  Society,"  by 
Professor  John  Ferguson;  (2)  "Introductory  Ad- 
dress (Session  1894-95),"  by  Mr.  Colin  Dunlop 
Donald,  President  ;  (3)  An  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
James  M,  Mackinlay,  on  "  Shells  from  the  Shrine  of 
Santa  Lucia,  near  Figueras,  in  the  North  of  Spain  "  ; 
(4)  "  French  Influence  in  Scottish  Speech,"  by  Mr. 
David  MacRitchie  ;  "  Caudatus  Anglicus,"  by  Mr. 
George  Neilson ;  and  "  An  Account  of  the  Annual 
Excursion  of  the  Society  in  1894." 

PROCEEDINGS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Norwich,  on  March  18,  Sir  F.  J.  M.  Boileau,  Bart., 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  as  follows  :  "  The  last 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  on  April 
24,  1895,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Bol- 
ingbroke,  on  '  Players  in  Norwich  from  the  Accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  their  Suppression,  in  1642.' 
This  paper  is  being  published  among  the  society's 
original  papers.  On  May  16  an  afternoon  excursion 
was  held,  when  the  members  visited  Spixworth  church 
and  hall,  and  also  the  church  and  the  remains  of  the 
priory  at  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  together  with  the 
earthworks  which  mark  the  site  of  Horsford  Castle. 
The  visitors  were  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gurney 
Whitchurch,  Rector  of  Spixworth ;  R.  B.  Longe, 
Esq.,  of  Spixworth  Hall ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Ballance, 
Vicar  of  Horsford  and  Horsham,  for  kind  assistance 
and  explanation.  A  second  excursion  was  made  on 
July  3,  to  Castleacre,  where  the  party  was  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Dr.  Jessopp,  who  explained  the 
various  details  of  the  Roman  and  Angle  earthworks 
in  the  morning,  and  the  priory  in  the  afternoon.  A 
heavy  thunderstorm  somewhat  interfered  with  a  pro- 
posed visit  to  Westacre  on  the  way  back  to  Swafiham, 
a  visit  to  Southacre  being  substituted  instead,  where 
the  members  and  their  friends  were  kindly  entertained 
by  H.  Lee  Warner,  Esq.  A  third  excursion  was  held 
in  the  autumn  to  Worstead,  Stalham,  Ingham,  Wax- 
ham  Hall,  and  Hempstead.  Papers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Back  at  Worstead,  the  Rev.  J.  Neville 
White  at  Stalham,  the  Rev.  N.  Wilson  at  Ingham, 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Kendall  at  Hempstead,  and  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bolingbroke  at  Waxham  Hall.  A  winter  evening 
meeting  was  held  on  December  9,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society,  Norwich, 
when  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Manning 
on '  A  Norwich  Saxon  Penny  with  the  Moneyer's  Name, 
Manning,  on  it';  by  Mr.  G.  A.  King  on  the  '  History 
of  the  Union  Jack'  ;  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  on 
'  The  Customs  Roll  of  the  Port  of  Yarmouth  for  1380.' 
The  Church  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Norwich  in 
October,  has  for  many  years  past  been  accompanied 
by  an  ecclesiastical  art  exhibition,  and  a  loan  collection 
of  church  goods.  With  a  view  to  making  this  loan 
collection  fairly  representative  of  church  treasures  of 
various  kinds  in  the  diocese,  the  committee  of  the 
Norfolk  Archaeological  Society,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Suffolk  society,  issued  a  circular  inviting 
the  owners  of  such  treasures  to  lend  them   for  ex- 
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hibition,  the  Norfolk  society  offering  to  see  that  due 
precautions  were  taken  for  their  security.  A  most 
generous  response  was  made  to  this  appeal,  and 
an  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  collection  was 
exhibited.  Most  of  the  objects  have  from  time  to 
time  been  noticed  in  the  society's  publications.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  collection  of 
icons,  service  books,  and  other  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
interest  of  the  Greek  Church,  lent  by  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Esq.,  of  Thorpe.  The  Yarmouth  branch  of  the 
society  continues  its  successful  progress.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  Yarmouth  on  January  17, 
1896,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Bately  on  'Some  Recent 
Discoveries  in  connection  with  the  Greyfriars  Priory.' 
In  draining  Queen  Street,  a  trench  was  dug  through 
the  length  of  the  church.  Careful  observations  were 
made  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  the  result,  as 
recorded  by  Dr.  Bately,  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  society's  original  papers.  The  concluding 
part  of  vol.  xii.  of  the  society's  publications,  and  also 
the  concluding  part  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Norfolk  visita- 
tions, were  issued  to  members  last  summer.  The  first 
part  of  vol.  xiii.  is  now  in  course  of  printing.  The 
transference  of  the  Norwich  corporation  muniments 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Castle  Museum,  as  an- 
nounced in  last  year's  report,  is  now  completed.  The 
documents  have  been  systematically  arranged  by  your 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tingey,  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  are 
admirable,  and  they  have  further  provided  four  glass 
cases,  in  which  are  exhibited  representative  documents, 
books,  and  seals,  with  due  explanations  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  character  of  the  collection,  and  in  the 
hope,  perhaps,  of  assisting  some  future  students.  The 
joint  committee  of  the  County  Council,  under  the 
guidance  of  our  president,  Sir  Francis  Boileau,  and 
Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange,  have  provided  similar  accom- 
modation for  the  Norfolk  county  records.  The  Castle 
Museum  being  technically  outside  of  the  county,  they 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  city  muniment  room.  They 
are  therefore  provided  for  in  the  muniment-room 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
Shirehall.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  has  been 
chiefly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Tingey,  who  has  at  the 
same  time  made  a  calendar  of  the  enrolments  of 
county  conveyances,  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
report  for  1891,  and  which  were  to  have  been 
calendared  by  Mr.  Tallack,  a  work  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  lamented  decease.  It  being  found  that 
many  of  these  transfers  of  property  are  not  mentioned 
by  Blomefield,  Mr.  Tingey 's  calendar  will  be  published 
by  degrees  in  our  publications.  The  society  has  to 
regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  original  members,  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Blencowe,  Rector  of  Stow  Bardolph, 
who  retained  his  interest  in  the  work  till  his  death. 
He  had  the  care  of  the  valuables  at  Stow  Hall.  The 
committee  desire  to  remind  the  members  of  the  society 
that  at  the  close  of  last  December  the  society  com- 
pleted the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence  and  operations. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on  January  6,  1846.  Of 
the  members  whose  names  are  entered  as  then  present, 
or  who  joined  in  that  year,  only  two  remain,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Calvert,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  John  de 
Sepulchre,  Norwich  ;  and  the  Rev.  Bowyer  Vaux,  of 
Great  Yarmouth.     Our  late  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev. 


Canon  Manning,  should  almost  be  numbered  among 
the  original  members,  having  joined  the  society  in 
January,  1847  ;  and  our  president  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest  members.  The  committee  are  considering  in 
what  way  the  society's  jubilee  may  best  be  com- 
meniorated  during  the  present  year.  In  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  from  the 
county,  it  may  become  necessary  to  make  some  change 
in  the  office  of  honorary  secretary.  The  retiring 
members  of  the  committee  are  the  Rev.  W.  Fred 
Creeny,  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hinds 
Howell,  Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange,  Mr.  F.  Danby 
Palmer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tingey.  They  are  all  eligible  for 
re-election." 

^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Bensly  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  stated 
that  the  past  year  commenced  with  a  balance,  includ- 
ing the  £100  Boileau  legacy,  of  ;^  194  is.  3d.,  and 
closed  with;^223  19s.  8d.  in  hand.  The  receipts  had 
been;^368  12s.  I  id.,  and  the  expenditure  ^^144  13s.  3d. 
He  was  glad  that  the  number  of  members  was  well 
kept  up.  Some  years  ago  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  number  of  subscribers  would  reach  500,  and  Mr. 
Quinton  informed  him  that  they  now  had  441,  in- 
cluding 8 1  Yarmouth  members.  Their  local  secretary 
at  Yarmouth,  Mr.  F.  Danby  Palmer,  whom  they 
would  congratulate  on  his  recovery  from  his  long 
illness,  worked  most  energetically  on  his  committee  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  other  local  committees 
would  be  formed  with  corresponding  success.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  society,  he 
hoped  a  fresh  start  would  be  made  in  point  of  members, 
and  that  additional  interest  would  be  manifested  in  the 
work  of  the  society. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  having  been  adopted, 
the  officers  for  the  year  were  elected.  Much  regret 
was  expressed  at  Mr.  Hudson's  retirement  from  the 
post  of  joint  honorary  secretary,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  a  continuation  of  that  gentleman's 
services  ;  but  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  permanently  leav- 
ing Norfolk  for  the  south  of  England,  definitely 
declined  to  be  put  in  nomination  again,  as  he  con- 
sidered his  future  residence  at  a  distance  would  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  satisfactorily.  Eventually  the  difficulty  was 
got  over  by  a  proposition  of  Dr.  Jessopp's,  that  Mr. 
Bolingbroke  should  be  elected  the  sole  honorary 
secretary  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  Hudson  elected 
editorial  secretary.  After  some  observations  of  the 
chairman,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  important  church  of  St.  Margaret  Hales,  and 
also  to  the  coming  celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Norwich,  the  members  present  examined  several 
objects  of  interest  that  were  exhibited.  The  first 
explained  were  some  "squeezings"  of  a  sculptured 
memorial  stone  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Crowe,  and 
which  was  found  built  into  a  house  on  the  site  of  St. 
Vedast's  Church,  in  this  city,  and  was  thought  to  be 
Danish.  The  Rev.  W.  Hudson  explained  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  bring  the  stone  itself  to  the 
hall  ;  but  Mr.  Crowe  merited  the  thanks  of  the  citizens 
for  having  presented  it  to  the  Castle  Museum,  where 
it  had  been  placed  in  the  record-room.  Four  maps, 
illustrating  the  early  growth  of  the  city,  which,  it  was 
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intimated,  would  have  been  shown,  were  also  sus- 
pended in  the  record-room  at  the  museum,  and  they 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  explanation  at  Mr. 
Creeny's  schoolroom  on  the  following  evening.  The 
Rev.  W.  F.  Greeny  said  that  the  "squeezings"  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  who  was  an 
authority  on  all  manner  of  stones,  and  he  had  declared 
this  Norwich  stone  to  be  Saxon,  though  there  were 
traces  of  Scandinavian  about  it.  The  Rev.  W.  Hud- 
son said  that  this  stone  had  long  been  known  to  many 
people  in  Norwich,  and  it  was  built  into  the  angle  of 
a  wall  of  a  house  situate  between  Cathedral  Street 
South  and  Rose  Lane,  which  was  the  site  of  the  old 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Vedast.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  this  was  the  property  of  St.  Peter  Permountergate, 
and  therefore  when  he  held  the  vicarage  of  St.  Peter 
Permountergate,  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Vedast.  There 
were  only  three  churches  of  the  name  known.  He 
had  made  a  few  notes  with  regard  to  St.  Vedast's 
church,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he 
would  read:  "The  church  of  St.  Vedast,  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  angle  between  Cathedral  Street 
South  and  Rose  Lane,  is  certainly,  historically,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Norwich,  and  has  now  become 
still  more  so  from  the  discovery  of  the  valuable 
character  of  the  stone  just  removed  from  the  spot.  I 
gave  an  account  of  its  possible  origin  in  vol.  x.  of  the 
society's  publications  (p.  136),  in  a  paper  on  the  stone 
bridge  in  St.  Faith's  Lane.  I  will  only  briefly  sum  up 
my  reasons  for  tracing  its  origin  to  the  times  of  the 
Danes.  Its  earliest  mention  is  in  a  charter  of  con- 
firmation, granted  by  Henry  II.,  to  the  prior  and 
convent.  It  is  there  said  that  the  prior  and  convent 
held  'the  half  of  the  church  of  St.  Vedast.'  The 
charter  is  not  dated,  but  as  Henry  began  his  reign  in 
1 1 54,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  died  in  1160,  it  must 
fall  within  those  limits.  About  1200,  in  the  bishopric 
of  John  of  Oxford,  as  recorded  in  the  almoner's 
register,  Jeffrey  de  St.  Vedast  gave  the  almoner  one- 
sixth,  and  Jeffrey,  son  of  Gilbert,  gave  him  one-third, 
making,  with  the  half  they  held  before,  the  whole  of 
the  endowment  of  the  church,  which,  from  that  time, 
was  appropriated  to  the  almoner  of  the  Cathedral 
monastery.  This  peculiar  subdivision  of  the  endow- 
ment of  this  church  into  sixths  and  thirds  has  been 
held,  not  unreasonably,  to  justify  its  identification  with 
a  church  mentioned  in  Domesday,  where  a  certain 
Edstan,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  is 
said  to  have  held  two  churches  and  the  sixth  part  of  a 
third.  Even  if  this  identification  be  not  allowed,  at 
least  we  find  a  church  with  this  unusual  dedication  in 
Norwich  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest ;  and  some  suggestion  may  be  made  as  to  the 
introduction  into  East  Anglia  of  the  saint's  name. 
St.  Vedas  was  Bishop  of  Arras,  in  that  part  of  France 
afterwards  called  Flanders.  He  died  in  539,  and  in 
667  his  bones  were  removed  to  a  monastery  outside 
the  walls  dedicated  to  his  memory.  How  came  this 
Flemish  saint  to  have  a  church  dedicated  so  early  to 
him  in  Norwich  ?  In  the  paper  above  mentioned,  I 
have  given  at  some  length  the  evidence  which  still 
appears  to  me  to  point  to  a  reasonable  answer  to  this 
question,  namely,  that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Grimbald,  who  came  from  St.  Omer,  in  the  same 
districts  a  Arras,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Alfred,  to 
assist  especially  in  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  to 
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whom  East  Anglia  was  handed  over  by  his  treaty  with 
Guthrui).  This  would  place  the  foundation  of  the 
church  just  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  house 
on  which  the  stone  was  found  was  most  probably  built 
upon  the  church-yard  wall." 

Canon  Jessopp  exhibited  a  candlestick  that  he  said 
was  found  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  at  Seaming  on 
the  farm  of  the  late  Mr.  Margarson.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  priory  of  Wendling, 
and  in  a  bright  light  the  enamel  upon  it  was  plainly 
visible.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  had  pronounced 
it  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  had 
probably  done  duty  on  the  altar,  or  one  of  the  lesser 
altars,  of  Wendling  church.  The  nozzle  at  the  top 
might  have  taken  the  place  of  the  spike  that  used  to 
carry  the  wax -tapers,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
belonged  to  the  thirteenth  century.  How  it  came  into 
the  field  in  which  it  was  found  there  was  of  course 
no  information  to  be  given. 

A  pre-Reformation  cope  from  Great  Bircham  was 
lent  for  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Bennett,  and 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Wharton,  churchwarden  of  the 
parish.  The  proportions  of  a  cope  had,  however, 
altogether  disappeared,  and  it  was  presented  in  the 
shape  of  an  altar-cloth.  The  workmanship  employed 
on  the  fabric  was  of  a  very  beautiful  description,  and 
the  colours  were  well  preserved.  Canon  Duckett  at 
once  recognised  the  exhibit  as  an  old  friend,  and  said 
he  first  saw  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  by  the  Hon  Fred  Walpole,  whose 
memory  was  regarded  with  affection.  It  was  then 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  holy  table  ;  but  perhaps 
Dr.  Bensly  would  have  something  to  say  about  it. 
Dr.  Bensly  said  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  and  parishioners  of  Great  Bircham  that 
this  piece  of  work  should  be  preserved,  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  it  should  Ije  sent  to  the  Castle 
Museum  as  a  loan  from  the  parish.  Some  discussion 
arose  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  museum 
authorities  would  accept  the  treasure  as  a  loan,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  W.  Pelham  Burn  exhibited  two  panel 
paintings  that  he  had  found  in  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
church.  One  of  them  represented  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  other  St.  Paul,  and  both  received  a  great 
amount  of  attention.  Mr.  Pelham  Burn  said  that 
when  he  found  the  pictures  in  the  sacristy  they  looked 
like  two  boards  with  nothing  upon  them  but  dirt  and 
dust ;  but  having  had  them  cleaned,  they  presented 
the  appearance  that  the  members  saw.  The  pictures 
were  referred  to  by  Blomefield.  That  of  St.  Paul  was 
not,  perhaps,  of  much  interest.  It  represented  the 
Apostle  with  a  viper  attacking  his  knee,  and  in  the 
corner  was  an  appearance  of  the  Saviour,  with  the 
words,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  The 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  seals  of 
the  tomb  were  particularly  noticeable.  The  president 
observed  that  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century 
that  painters  began  to  depict  the  Resurrection,  as 
there  were  supposed  to  be  no  witnesses  of  it.  In  Mr. 
Burn's  picture  one  of  the  guards  was  evidently  awake, 
and  he  thought  that  this  circumstance  fixed  the  paint- 
ing as  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Manning  exhibited  a  beautifully 
manufactured  Nuremberg  box  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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and  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  a  deer  horn  found  in 
Cranmer  Park,  and  lent  by  Sir  L.  Jones,  Bart.  The 
shape  of  this  relic  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
might  have  been  used  as  a  primitive  hammer,  so  well 
was  it  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

^  ^?  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Folklore  Society  held  on 
March  17,  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  the  president,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Leland  L.  Duncan  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Fairy  Beliefs  and  other  Folklore  Notes  from 
County  Leitrim."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  president,  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr.  Nutt,  Mr.  Brabrook, 
and  other  members  took  part. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Arch^olo- 
GICAL  Society,  Chancellor  Parish  in  the  chair,  some 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  best  method  of  auditing  the 
society's  balance-sheet  each  year.  Finally  it  was 
resolved  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  The  financial  statement  for  the  year 
showed  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  year  of  £T)2  l8s.  7d.  Subscriptions 
have  amounted  to  £'2.'^']  los.  5d.,  the  sale  of  books 
has  realized ;^57  17s.  4d.,the  dividend  on  ;^S66  2s.  8d. 
2 J  per  cent.  Consols  ;^I5  is.,  and  visitors'  fees  for 
admission  to  the  Castle  ;^io7  15s.;  and  this,  with 
a  balance  of  £(x)  9s.  on  the  special  extension  fund 
and  various  small  amounts,  brought  the  total  to 
;^53S  '^s.  4d.  The  expenditure  amounted  to 
;^3i5  8s.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
;^220  7s.  9d.  In  addition  to  the  balance  and  the 
sum  invested  in  Consols,  the  society  possesses  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  antiquarian  objects  and  books 
in  their  museum  and  library  at  the  Castle,  to  which 
additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  society 
has  practically  no  liabilities. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year  was 
then  read  as  follows  : 

The  committee  of  the  Sussex  Archseological  Society 
have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  their  report  for  the 
year  1895.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  society  was 
established  just  half  a  century  ago — and  will  in  a  few 
months  celebrate  its  jubilee — it  is  considered  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  after  so  long  a  period  there 
are  still  with  us  eleven  members  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  society  from  its  inauguration  in  1846. 
During  the  past  fifty  years,  in  addition  to  arranging 
and  holding  pleasant  and  instructive  meetings  at 
almost  every  place  in  the  county  of  historical  or 
archaeological  importance,  and  helping  in  various 
other  ways  to  foster  an  interest  in  the  "  study  of  the 
past,"  the  society  has  published  thirty-nine  volumes 
of  Collections^  together  with  an  index  to  the  first 
twenty-five  of  those  volumes,  and  the  Domesday  Book 
in  Relation  to  Sussex,  a  quarto  volume,  containing  a 
facsimile  of  the  original  record  and  a  valuable  map. 
At  the  present  time  another  volume  of  the  Collections 
is  in  preparation,  which  will  be  issued  to  members 
during  the  jubilee  year.  If  proof  were  needed  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  publications  of  the 
Sussex  Archseological  Society  are  held,  it  might 
suffice  to  quote  the  prices  that  the  volumes  command 
or  to  point  to  the  copious  quotations  that  have  found 
a  place  in  almost  every  work  relating  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  county.     Almost  from  its  first 


inception  the  society  had  the  nucleus  of  a  museum, 
and  began  to  form  a  library  ;  but  for  a  long  time  both 
were  exceedingly  small  and  unimportant.  During 
the  last  seven  years,  however,  thanks  very  largely  to 
the  unremitting  care  and  attention  of  Charles  Taylor 
Phillips,  Esq  ,  the  collection  of  local  antiquities 
belonging  to  the  society  has  been  added  to  and 
systematically  arranged  for  exhibition  in  the  Castle ; 
while  the  library  at  Castle  Lodge  has,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  been  much  improved  and  extended. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  1895,  as  affect- 
ing the  society,  was  the  resignation  of  office  by  Mr. 
Phillips  in  December,  owing  to  his  intended  removal 
from  Lewes.  A  resolution  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
committee,  expressive  of  their  great  regret  at  his 
resignation,  and  of  their  great  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Phillips  for  his  services.  In  this  connection  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Phillips 
performed  the  large  amount  of  work  involved  in  the 
removal  and  replacing  the  specimens  stored  in  the 
Barbican,  when  the  south-west  turret  had  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt.  The  restoration  of  the  turret,  by 
the  way,  was  most  skilfully  effected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Somers  Clarke  and  Mickelthwaite, 
who  replaced  every  available  portion  of  the  old 
materials.  The  total  number  of  members  at  present 
belonging  to  the  society  is  532  (444  ordinary,  80  life, 
and  8  honorary).  While  these  figures  show  a  slight 
falling  off"  when  compared  with  some  recent  years,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  27  new  members  were 
elected  during  1895.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  roll  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  the  result  that  perhaps  there  have 
never  been  fewer  mere  nominal  members  on  the  list 
of  names,  while  the  subscriptions  have  been  more 
closely  collected  than  usual.  A  reference  to  the 
balance-sheet  will  show  that  a  sum  of  ^^27  12s.  was 
collected  during  the  year  for  arrears  of  subscriptions, 
while  there  has  been  no  less  than  ;i^57  17s.  4d.  re- 
ceived for  books  sold  during  the  same  period.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  East- 
bourne on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  25  and  26,  and 
was  considered  a  successful  gathering.  Eastbourne, 
Westham,  Pevensey,  and  Herstmonceux  were  visited 
on  Thursday,  and  Old  Eastbourne,  East  Dean,  and 
Friston  Place  on  Friday.  The  success  of  the  meeting 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kind  hospitality  of 
his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Eastbourne.  As  long  ago 
as  1893  the  committee,  in  their  report,  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  need  of  providing 
increased  accommodation  for  the  Society's  Museum 
and  Library,  and  asked  for  suggestions  No  practical 
response  has  been  made,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  jubilee  celebration  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  providing  at  least  a  com- 
fortable room  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  society 
may  be  held  and  the  work  of  the  society  be  carried 
on.  An  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  Sussex 
archaeology  is  to  a  large  extent  exhausted.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  there  are  practi- 
cally no  limits  to  the  work  of  the  society  but  those 
imposed  by  want  of  funds.  Excavations  and  publica- 
tions are  both  standing  still  for  want  of  money,  and  it 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  committee  that  their 
special  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  out  an  extension  of 
work  met  with  so  little  encouragement.     The  com- 
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mittee  will  lay  before  you  some  particulars  of  the 
general  form  they  propose  the  jubilee  celebration 
meetings  should  take  in  July  next.  The  details, 
however,  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  a  sub-committee. 
In  concluding,  the  committee  referred  to  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  society  by  death  since  the  last  report 
was  issued.  The  committee  further  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  in  connection  with  their  celebration  of 
the  year  of  jubilee. 

Canon  Cooper  asked  if  that  was  the  only  reference 
that  would  be  made  to  the  special  fund  ? — Mr.  Sawyer 
said  there  was  a  detailed  account  of  the  purposes  of 
the  fund.  The  balance-sheet  shpwed  that  they  had 
received  ;^8o  and  spent  ;[^2o. — Canon  Cooper  observed 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  particular  objects  for 
which  the  fund  was  established. — Mr.  Sawyer  re- 
plied that  they  were  specified  in  the  circular.  They 
were  the  preservation  of  the  Rye  historical  buildings, 
the  preservation  of  Pevensey  Castle  site,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  calendar  of  Lewes  wills,  the  publication  of 
a  calendar  of  Sussex  Church  plate  and  registers,  the 
reproductions  of  mural  paintings  in  Clayton  and 
Rotherfield  Churches,  and  the  Museum  and  Library. 
— Canon  Cooper  suggested  that  those  particulars 
should  be  added  to  the  report,  and  this  was  agreed 
to,  after  which  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  at  a  later  period  referred  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Phillips  of  the  office  of 
honorary  curator  and  librarian,  and  read  a  formal 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mr.  Phillips'  many  services  to  the  society, 
and  stated  that  the  committee  had  unanimously 
accepted  that  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  services  which  had  been  rendered  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  they  had  decided  that  it  should  be 
engrossed  on  vellum,  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
committee,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Phillips,  if  he  would 
accept  it,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  society.  As  they  knew,  that  was  no 
empty  compliment,  but  an  inadequate  expression  of 
what  they  all  felt  very  strongly  indeed.  Words 
entirely  failed  him  to  say  what  he  should  like  to  say 
on  that  subject,  but  the  time  would  come  when  they 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  that  expression 
of  their  feeling  towards  Mr.  Phillips,  and  that  would 
be  the  opportunity  for  saying  more  than  he  liked  to 
trust  himself  to  say  that  day.  They  were  parting  from  a 
very  kind  and  very  useful  friend,  who  left  behind  him 
a  record  of  his  work. — Mr.  Phillips  having  responded, 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Henry  Griffith,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  making  various 
suggestions  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  approach- 
ing jubilee  of  the  society  (July  9)  might  be  observed. 

Eventually  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  preparations 
for  the  due  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  society  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 


^ 


^  -O^ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  Arch^ological 
Society  was  held  at  Colchester  on  March  19,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Lowndes,  the  president  of  the  society,  in  the 
chair.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  honorary 
secretary  as  follows  :  The  council,  in  submitting  their 
forty -third  report,  have  the  satisfaction  of  again  an- 


nouncing a  considerable  increase  in  the  society's  roll 
of  members,  fifty-six  new  ones  having  been  elected 
during  the  year,  while  five  only  have  retired,  and  one 
has  been  withdrawn  by  death.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  society  is  as  under  :  Annual  subscribers,  252  ; 
life  compounders,  44  ;  honorary  members,  10  ;  total, 
306.  The  appended  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the 
past  year  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  revenue  of 
the  society.  The  subscriptions,  which  amount  to  nearly 
double  the  former  annual  average,  have  enabled  the 
council,  notwithstanding  the  additional  expenses  which 
have  been  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  society,  to  show 
a  balance  in  hand  of  ^^109  14s.  2d.  at  the  close  of  the 
account,  as  compared  with  £(i%  7s.  5^d.  in  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  Transactions, 
issued  twice  during  the  year  at  regular  intervals,  com- 
prised 130  pages  of  letterpress,  and  two  full-page 
illustrations  from  drawings  kindly  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  society  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Bamford.  A  further 
instalment  of  the  "  Register  of  Admissions  to  the 
Colchester  Grammar  School,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H, 
Round,  and  various  papers  published  by  the  Congress 
of  Archaeological  Societies,  have  also  been  issued  to 
members.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Transactions  is  now  complete,  and  the  index  and  title 
page  are  in  course  of  publication.  The  council  con- 
sider that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  complete 
index  to  the  ten  volumes  of  Transactions  may  be  con- 
veniently undertaken,  and  the  work  will  accordingly 
be  at  once  put  in  hand.  The  catalogue  of  the  society's 
library  has  been  printed,  and  will  shortly  be  distributed 
to  members.  Rules  for  lending  the  books  to  members 
have  been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by  the  council, 
and  will  shortly  be  issued.  The  binding  of  the  pub- 
lications of  various  archaeological  societies  in  union 
with  this  society  have  been  proceeded  with,  and  thirty- 
five  volumes  in  all  have  during  the  year  been  secured 
in  suitable  covers,  and  made  accessible  for  reference. 
A  list  of  donations  to  the  society  is  appended,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  may  be  mentioned  the  gift  by  Mr.  H. 
Wagner,  F.S.A.,  towards  the  publishing  expenses  of 
the  society  (see  statement  of  accounts).  The  council 
regret  that  they  have  to  record  that  no  contribution 
of  any  antiquarian  objects  was  made  to  the  society  for 
the  museum  during  the  year.  The  council  recommend 
that  the  valuable  MSS.  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  King, 
especially  the  "  Ecclesiae  Essexiensis,"  should  be 
printed,  and  they  hope  to  undertake  this  important 
work  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  society  will  permit. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  annual  excursion  in  July  at 
Shoebury,  and  a  meeting  at  Finchingfield  in  May, 
and  at  Barking  in  September.  The  report  having 
been  adopted,  and  the  officers  for  the  year  re-elected, 
fifteen  new  members  were  duly  nominated  and  elected, 
after  which  the  members  visited  Gryme's  Dyke,  near 
Newbridge  Hill,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  H.  Laver, 
F.S.A.,  who  described  its  features. 


^ 


^  ^ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Arch.«- 
OLOGiCAL  Society  was  held  on  March  28  at  the 
Shirehall,  Shrewsbury,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  F.S.A.  The  annual  report 
of  the  council  referred  to  the  deaths  of  Archdeacon 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  John  Calcott.  The  council  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Camera  Club  with  a  view 
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to  securing  a  photographic  survey  of  the  county.  They 
had  appointed  Mr.  S.  Clement  Southam  to  give  special 
attention  to  folk  lore.  Tliey  had  transferred  the  con- 
tents of  the  museum  to  the  Corporation  of  Shrewsbury 
as  absolute  owners.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed 
a  small  deficiency.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Sir  Waller  Corbet,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  society. 
Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  in  moving  their  election,  stated 
that  he  had  broached  the  subject  of  a  grant-of-arms 
for  the  county  of  Salop  to  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council,  and  had  also  been  in  communication  with  the 
College  of  Arms  about  the  matter,  and  thought  that 
the  county  should  no  longer  go  on  using  the  borough 
arms,  but  should  take  out  a  grant  for  themselves.  He 
said  that  no  expense  should  fall  on  the  public.  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  gave  a  presidential  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  suggested  a  federation  of  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire  Archaeological  Societies — 
at  least,  for  the  purposes  of  publication.  He  also 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  portraits  in 
the  private  houses  and  public  museums  of  the  county, 
and  a  local  portrait  gallery  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  original  portraits  to 
be  found  in  Shropshire  ;  and  he  advocated  more 
speedy  printing  and  indexing  of  parish  registers. 


^ 


^  ^ 


The  eighth  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Bri iisH  Arck^ological  Association  was  held  on 
March  l8.  A  large  number  of  objects  were  submitted 
for  inspection.  Mr.  Patrick,  honorary  secretary,  ex- 
hibited the  following  articles :  An  oval  tortoise-shell 
snuff-box,  mounted  in  silver,  bearing  upon  the  lid  a 
medallion  portrait  of  King  Charles  I,  ;  also  in  silver, 
and  on  the  underside  of  the  lid,  the  letters  R.  B.,  and 
R.  B.  reversed,  united  by  a  ribbon  knot.  It  is  thought 
that  it  might  possibly  be  a  piesentation  snuff-box  from 
the  King  to  a  friend  or  a  favourite  courtier.  A  profile 
medallion  portrait  of  the  King  in  silver  attached  to  a 
stem,  and  apparently  forming  a  tobacco-stopper ;  a 
beautifully  carved  ivory  group,  illustrative  of  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  once  forming  a  leaf  of  a 
triptych,  with  traces  of  gilding  and  colour  still  remain- 
ing upon  it,  of  the  time  of  Edward  HL  ;  also  a  circular 
enamelled  plaque  of  Byzantine  character,  and  a  curious 
badge  of  bronze,  composed  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments arranged  in  ornamental  forms.  This  was  found 
many  years  ago,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  in  Newgate  Street,  City.  Mr.  F.  Sills  sub- 
mitted a  collection  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch  tiles, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  a  tile  from  Godstovv  nunnery.  In  the 
absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  Patrick  read  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Fryer  upon  recent  excavations  in  Awatobi  and 
Sikyatki,  on  the  north  coast  of  Arizona.  The  natives 
of  these  places  received  Christianity  from  the  Spaniard, 
and  a  Moqui  legend  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1700, 
they  were  cruelly  murdered  by  their  neighbours,  who 
regarded  them  as  wizards,  and  believed  that  they  kept 
away  the  rain-clouds.  Many  were  burnt  to  death  in 
an  underground  chamber  while  engaged  in  religious 
service,  and  many  more  were  otherwise  massacred. 
The  Indians  still  speak  of  the  spot  as  the  Mound  of 
Death.  Quite  recently  the  mound  has  been  opened 
by  Dr.  Fowkes,  who  has  discovered  from  the  remains 
that  fully  100  men  must  have  perished  in  the  flames. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Barrett  read  some  notes  upon  a  wooden 
table  preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the  keep  of  Chester 
Castle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  actual  altar  used 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  her  confinement  in  the 
Castle,  It  is  of  oak,  and  Mr.  Barrett's  etching  showed 
it  to  be  very  roughly  put  together,  evidently  for  tem- 
porary use. 


EetJietos  anD  Notices 
of  Jf^eto  TBooks, 

\_Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

A  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Compara- 
tive Methods.  By  Professor  Bannister  Fletcher 
and  Bannister  F.  Fletcher.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi, 
313.     London  :  B.  /'.  Batsford.     Price  12s.  6d. 

That  local  surroundings  necessarily  alil'ect  the 
character  of  buildings  is  so  self-evident  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  needs  no  demonstration  whatever.  How, 
and  to  what  extent,  architectural  styles  are  influenced, 
in  detail,  by  their  environment,  is  rather  a  different 
matter,  and  it  is  not  always  so  easily  ascertained  or 
analyzed.  The  causes  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the 
effects  they  produce,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  of 
a  very  complex  nature.  The  authors  of  the  book 
before  us  start  with  the  complaint,  that  local  influences 
are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  the  study  of 
individual  buildings,  and  they  endeavour  to  point  out 
how  these  influences  should  be  reckoned  with  and 
traced.  They  explain  that  their  aim  is  not  merely  to 
give  an  account  of  "  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
architecture  of  each  people  and  country,  but  also  to 
consider  those  influences  which  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  each  style."  There  is,  we  think, 
room  for  such  a  book  as  this,  although  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  students  of  architecture  have  been 
hitherto  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  the  authors  bring 
forward.  The  reason  why  local  influences  are  not 
always  taken  into  account  as  fully  as  is  desirable,  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  a  building  is  studied 
and  described  by  itself,  without  immediate  reference 
to  its  neighbours.  Hence,  unless  it  exhibits  features 
of  marked  peculiarity,  a  comparison  or  contrast  is  not 
set  up,  and  the  local  characteristics  and  their  causes 
are  left  out  of  sight. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  authors  scarcely 
distinguish,  as  fully  as  they  should,  between  the  archi- 
tectural plan  of  a  building,  as  determined  by  its 
situation  and  use,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local 
variations  of  style,  which  are  affected  by  a  number  of 
varying  influences  of  different  kinds,  such  as  hereditary 
development  from  some  earlier  national  architecture, 
materials  at  hand  for  use,  and  other  causes,  on  the 
other. 

These  two  subjects  of  the  plan  of  a  building,  and 
the  locally-varying  details  of  architectural  styles,  ought 
to  be  considered  to  a  great  extent  independently  of 
each  other.  We  are  sorry,  too,  to  find  in  a  pains- 
taking work  like  this,  written  by  Englishmen,  little  or 
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no  allusion  to  the  architecture  of  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
while  we  also  fail  to  understand  why  Scandinavia  and 
the  south  of  France  are  omitted.  In  the  latter  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  most  remarkable  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  any  part  of  western  Europe.  We 
welcome  the  book,  nevertheless,  as  a  scientific  and 
useful  addition  to  the  many  standard  works  already 
existing  on  architecture.  It  bears  every  evidence  of 
being  a  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work,  and  it 
is  one  which  the  student  will  find  of  especial  use  to 
him.  It  is  freely  illustrated  with  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent plates  and  drawings,  which  render  it  a  very 
attractive  volume,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions. Here  and  there  we  do  not  follow  the  authors, 
and  there  are  a  few  minor  slips,  as,  for  instance,  the 
comparison  (p.  168)  of  the  ground-plans  of  Salisbury 
and  Amiens  cathedrals.  To  have  been  placed  quite 
on  a  footing  with  one  another,  the  side  chapels  ought 
to  have  been  omitted  from  the  ground-plan  of  Amiens. 
They  are  a  later  addition,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  church,  and  their  inclusion  largely 
affects  the  relative  question  of  the  width  of  the  two 
buildings.  These,  however,  are  slips  which  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  genuine  value  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  book  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
commend  very  cordially.  There  is,  we  may  add,  a 
full  index  at  the  end. 

*  *  * 
The  Liber  Custumarum  of  the  Town  ok 
Northampton.  Edited  by  Christopher  A. 
Markham,  F.S.A.  Paper  4to.,  pp.  xii,  103. 
Northampton  :  Taylor  and  Son.  (Limited  Im- 
pression 100  copies  for  subscribers.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  country 
possesses  such  valuable  manuscript  records  of  its  past 
history  as  England.  Certainly  in  no  other  country  is 
so  much  left  to  private  enterprise  in  the  way  of 
printing  ancient  records  as  in  our  own  land. 

The  municipal  records  of  the  different  towns  in 
England  contain  a  vast  store  of  information  of  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  character. 

The  "  Liber  Custumarum  "  of  Northampton  is  one 
of  not  the  least  valuable  records  relating  to  English 
municipal  history  that  we  have.  Northampton,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember,  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
town  of  far  greater  importance  relatively  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town, 
including  the  Guildhall,  with  most  of  the  ancient 
records  of  the  town.  Fortunately,  the  "  Liber  Custu- 
marum," a  volume  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  escaped,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
one  of  the  treasured  relics  of  the  borough. 

In  1864,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  the  manuscript 
\yas  transcribed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. We  do  not  clearly  understand  that  Mr.  Moore's 
transcript  has  been  used  for  the  volume  before  us,  but 
we  are  assured  that  the  printed  copy  has  been  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  manuscript.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  value  of  "a  printed  copy  wholly 
rests  on  the  fact  that  it  can  be  implicitly  trusted  as  abso- 
lutely correct.  A  printed  transcript  not  absolutely  trust- 
worthy of  any  document  is  worse  than  useless.  In  the 
case  of  an  important  work  like  the  present,  accuracy  is 
all  themore  requisite.  Mr.  Stuart  Moore'sname  is  quite 
sufficient  for  anyone  to  conjure  with  in  such  a  matter, 


and  is  as  perfect  a  guarantee  of  its  kind  as  can  be  had. 
As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Moore's  name  is  somewhat 
ambiguously  used  in  the  preface.  We  are  not  sure, 
too,  whether  he  would  altogether  care  to  stand  by  a 
piece  of  work  done  so  far  back  as  the  year  1864.  We 
are  led  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks,  because 
our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  tran- 
script is  rather  rudely  shaken  by  a  comparison  of  the 
printed  text  on  page  17,  with  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  original  which  is  given  opposite  to  it.  We 
hope  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  rest  of  the  transcriber's  work.  If  it  is,  then  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  value  of  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  seriously  depreciated.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
manuscript  occurs  a  list  of  names,  which  we  are 
willing  to  admit  is  something  of  a  tangle ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  a  tangle  ought  to  have  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  endeavour  to  unravel  it.  This  we 
have  ourselves  tried  to  do,  and  we  reproduce  verbatim 
the  list  as  printed  in  the  book,  together  with  our 
attempt  to  make  it  intelligible.  What,  however,  is 
much  more  serious  than  the  omission  to  unravel  the 
tangle  of  names,  is  the  occurrence  in  the  printed  tran- 
script of  at  least  four  elementary  mistakes,  which  are 
so  flagrant  as  to  be  easily  corrected  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  photograph  of  the  folio  of  the  manuscript. 
The  presence  of  these  simple  blunders  suggests  a  fear 
that  others  might  be  found  to  occur  in  the  rest  of  the 
transcript  were  it  possible  to  compare  it  with  the 
original.  The  following  is  the  entry  of  the  names  as 
they  are  printed  in  the  letterpress  of  the  book  : 

"  That  is  to  seyn  Peris  Adam  his  sone  William  the 
Rows  Philip  Jordan  sone  Bartholomewe  his  F>rother 
Robte.  Harry  his  sone  Jngram  Harry  his  sone  Robert 
of  Leycest^r  Robert  Gilbert  ,^is  sone  Tybaud  Rog^^- 
Kv!,  sone  William  Reymond  his  sone  Adam  his  brother 
Reynald  his  brother  William  of  Huntyngdon  Gilberd 
Duraunt  sone  Warmer  Gobeon  Howe  the  Seler  Robert 
Trustone  his  sone  Henry  Howe  his  sone  William 
Gurney  Edward  Blounde  Hewe  of  Plomton  Adam 
the  Spenser  Richard  Ernaldis  sone  John  Nell  ^is  son 
Rafe  Bedenyne  his  sone  William  Gilberdis  sone 
Joselyn  the  Gierke  Ernalde  de  la  Porte  Water 
Wautmssone  Geffrey  Waydour  Richard  Waydour 
Jngram  Wygeressone  William  Elwynessone  Robert 
Brown  William  Pisscelewe  Robert  Blount  Maister 
Muchell  Belaunt  Rafe  de  Bosoyle  Symon  Wytor 
Alriche  God  and  other." 

Some  attempt  to  punctuate  and  explain  this  list 
ought  to  have  been  made  in  a  footnote.  As  the 
names  stand,  they  are  an  unintelligible  jumble,  but  we 
think  that  with  a  little  diligence  something  may  be 
made  of  them.  In  the  following  attempt  we  have 
added  a  few  conjunctions  within  square  brackets  to 
help  to  explain  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  sequence 
and  meaning  intended.  In  the  footnotes  are  indicated 
the  mistakes  which  cast  so  unfortunate  a  suspicion  of 
doubt  over  the  rest  of  the  transcript. 

"  That  is  to  seyn  Peris  Adam  [and]  his  sone,  William 
[of]  the  Rows,  Philip  Jordan  [and]  his  sone  [and] 
Bartholomewe  his  brother,  Roberte  Harry  [and]  his 
sone,  Ingram  Harry  [and]  his  sone,  Robert  of 
Leycestr',    Robert   Gilbert    [and]   is*   sone,   Tybaud 

*  There  was  no  need  to  add  an  italic  h  in  these  cases  ;  the 
scribe  was  wrong  in  his  aspirates,  as  many  are  even  in  the 
present  era  of  School  Boards  and  Free  Education. 
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Roger  [and]  is*  sone,  William  Reymond  [and]  his 
sone  Adam  [and]  his  brother  Reynald  [and]  his 
brothert  William  of  Huntyngdon,  Gilberd  Durannt's 
sone  VVariner.l  Gobeon  Howe  the  seler,  Robert 
Trustone  [and]  his  sone,  Henry  Howe  [and]  his  sone, 
William  Gurney,  I'dward  Blounde,  Hewe  of  Plomton, 
Adam  the  Spenser,  Richard  Ernaldis  sone,  John  Nell 
[and]  is*  son,  Rale  Bedenyne  [and]  his  sone,  William 
Gilberdis  sone,  Joselyn  the  Gierke,  Ernalde  de  la 
Porte,  Water  Wauterissone,  Geffrey  Waydour, 
Richard  Waydour,  Ingram  Wygeressone,  William 
Elwynessone,  Rol^ert  Brown,  William  Pisscelewe,§ 
Robert  Blount,  Maister  Muchell,  Belaunt  Rafe  de 
Bosvyle,!!  Simon  Wytor,  Alriche  God,  and  other." 

Passing  to  the  contents  of  the  Liber  Custumarutn, 
we  find  that  the  customs  of  Northampton  include  very 
much  the  same  provisions  as  those  of  other  English 
corporate  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  the 
same  regulations  as  to  "foreigners"  trading  in  the 
town,  and  the  same  byelaws  dealing  with  regrators  and 
other  offenders  against  the  common  weal  of  the 
burgesses  ;  and  here  we  must  say  that  the  book  needs 
editing.  There  are  scarcely  any  notes,  and  those 
which  occur  are  of  a  very  trivial  character,  such  as  the 
names  of  mayors  in  particular  years  mentioned,  but 
we  have  no  explanation  given  of  peculiar  words,  of 
which  there  are  several,  and  no  comparison  of  the 
Northampton  customs  with  those  of  other  cities  and 
towns.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following,  taken 
at  random,  from  page  31,  under  the  heading  "Of 
Children  of  Men  that  are  put  in  Prison  "  ? — 

"  Purueide  hit  is  allso  that  the  children  of  good 
men  of  Northt  that  shall  be  put  in  dusayne  shallen 
geven  oho/urn  and  the  straunge  shall  geven  to  the 
Baillifs  iiij''  and  to  the  clerke  j'^  and  well  they  hem 
kepen  the  Baillifs  vp  grevous  am^rcyment  And  that 
thei  ne  enteren  no  straunge  man  in  rolle  of  duseyn 
but  thei  haue  other  And  sikernesse  of  hym  of 
trewth  and  that  he  be  of  ffree  condicion  And  that  he 
be  presented  to  the  chefe  duseyner." 

Surely  here  are  words  which  need  explanation, 
and  a  whole  clause  which  calls  for  some  light  to  be 
thrown  upon  it.  Yet  the  editor  leaves  the  reader  to 
annotate  it  himself  as  best  he  can  ;  but  is  this  editing 
a  book  at  all  ?  And  it  is  a  sample  of  much  else.  We 
notice  other  blunders  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
passed  over — e.^.,  "  Ordinaco  Artis  Cissox,"  as  the 
heading  on  p.  75,  ought  to  be  "  Ordinacio  Artis 
Cissorum."  The  translation,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Sweeting,  seems  fairly  well  done,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  it.     '*  Hustage,"  on  p.  69,  is,  perhaps,  merely  a 

*  See  note  *,  p.  157. 

t  In  the  absence  of  all  punctuation  this  entry  may  be  under- 
stood in  two  or  three  senses,  and  possibly  includes  William  of 
Huntingdon  as  a  brother,  or  son,  of  William  Reymond. 

t  This  is  wrongly  transcribed  as  "Gilbert  Duraunt  sone 
Warmer";  the  sign  of  contraction  after  the  t  of  Durannt  is  very 
plain,  and  explains  what  is  else  a  tangle  of  names.  The  name 
Itself  majr,  of  course,  be  "  Duraunt,"  and  not  "Durannt,"  the 
writing  will  do  for  either  ;  "  Warmer"  (the  son's  name)  is  much 
more  probably  "  Wariner." 

§  Certainly  "  Pisscelewe,"  and  not  "  Pisscelewe."  A  person 
who  undertakes  to  transcribe  mediaeval  handwriting  ought  at 
least  to  be  aware  that  diphthongs  were  unknown  to  the  scribes 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  letter  c  is,  moreover,  very  plain  in  the 
photograph. 

II  Certainly  "  Bosvyle,"  and  not  "  Bosoyle,"  as  in  the  printed 
text.  The  letter  v  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  photograph,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  misread. 


misprint  for  "busting,"  as  we  find  the  word  correctly 
given  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  It  is  an  interesting 
word  to  find  in  use  at  Northampton.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  as  to  it,  may  be  referred  to  what 
Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe  has  said  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Calendar  of  Wills  Proved  a!  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
London. 

The  regulation  "for  cursyd  doggs  untyed  "  is  not 
without  an  element  of  humour,  and  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  muzzlers  of  the  friend  of  man,  who  are 
so  active  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  our  own 
time.  We  give  the  Latin  first  and  Mr.  Sweeting's 
translation  after  : 

"  Item,  quod  nuUus  sub  pena  quadraginta  denari- 
orum  solvendorum  villate  dimitteret  canem  suum 
aliquem  nisi  gentilem  et  malum  non  facientem  in 
villa  circumvagare  ymmo  tenere  hujus  canem  in 
ligamine  nisi  quando  aliquis  Devillaverit  et  canem 
secum  habere  voluerit."  "  Devillaverit"  is  a 
curiously-compounded  word,  which  merits  a  short 
note.  The  Latin  is  very  barbarous,  and  Mr.  Sweet- 
ing's English  in  this  instance  is  not  much  better,  but 
we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  original.  It  is  as 
follows  :  "  Also  [why  not  '  Item  '  ?]  that  no  one  under 
a  penalty  of  40d  to  be  paid  to  the  steward,  shall  let 
any  dog  of  his,  unless  gentle  and  not  mischievous, 
roam  about  the  town,  but  rather  to  hold  his  dog  in  a 
leash,  except  when  any  may  have  gone  out  of  the 
town,  and  wish  \sicy  query  wishes  ?]  to  have  his  dog 
with  him." 

We  have  pointed  out  the  defects  of  this  book  as  a 
duty,  but  with  real  regret,  because  its  publication  has 
evidently  been  undertaken  with  best  possible  intention. 
So  far  as  the  publisher's  part  is  concerned  the  book 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  are  only  sorry  that 
he  has  not  been  better  supported  by  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  transcribe  and  edit  it  for  him. 

*  *  * 
Chronicles  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Wood- 
stock, By  Adolphus  Ballard,  Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  vi,  149,  Oxford  :  Alden  and  Co.,  Limited. 
Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  neat  and  attractive  little  volume,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock.  It 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  it 
contains  several  graceful  sketches,  besides  some  other 
illustrations.  The  author  explains  in  the  preface  that 
the  book  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  rival  to  Mr, 
Marshall's  Early  History  of  Woodstock  Manor,  and 
that  the  two  books  deal  with  different  subjects, 
Mr.  Ballard  is  the  present  town  clerk  of  the  borough, 
and  the  information  contained  in  this  book  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  municipal  documents  in  his 
keeping.  We  wish  other  town  clerks  could  be  per- 
suaded to  make  a  similarly  good  use  of  their  time  and 
opportunities,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of 
these  smaller  histories  that  is  published,  if  it  is  care- 
fully compiled,  helps  very  materially  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  municipal  life  and  history  in  general. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  as 
follows:  (i)  Early  History;  (2)  Growth;  (3)  The 
Constitution  of  1580  ;  {4)  Troublous  Times  ;  (5)  Social 
Life  before  the  Civil  War  ;  (6)  The  Civil  War  and 
After  ;  (7)  The  Building  of  Blenheim  ;  (8)  Municipal 
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Decay  ;  (9)  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  are 
also  three  appendices  dealing  with  Old  Woodstock, 
the  Assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  and  Woodstock  Gloves 
respectively. 

We  do  not  see  much  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  in  the  history  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock, 
thus  brought  before  us  in  Mr.  Ballard's  book,  yet  none 
the  less  it  reveals  elements  of  interest  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  smaller  and  obscure  corporate  towns  of 
England  in  the  past.  Perhaps  as  curious  an  element 
as  anything  in  the  book  is  the  description  of  a  most 
unseemly  difficulty  which  occurred  quite  within  recent 
times  as  to  the  due  performance  of  Divine  worship  in 
the  church.  Such  reliance  for  clerical  idleness  on 
ancient  rights  might  have  been  looked  for  a  hundred 
years  or  so  ago  ;  but  it  will  stand  out  in  time  to  come 
as  one  of  the  curious  anachronisms  of  the  nineteenth 
century  at  Woodstock.  We  see  on  the  title-page  a 
photographic  illustration  of  the  borough  seal.  This  is 
evidently  far  more  ancient  than  the  first  municipal 
charter  known  to  Mr.  Ballard.  We  should  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  it,  and  what  the  charges  on 
the  shield  are.  They  are  too  indistinct  to  be 
deciphered  with  certainty  from  the  picture,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  Mr.  Ballard  tells  us  anything  about 
them  or  the  legend  on  the  seal.  This  seal  appears, 
too,  to  have  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope.  Where  is  the  impression  from  which  Mr. 
Ballard's  picture  is  taken  ?  And  are  others  in  exist- 
ence ?  The  present  seal,  according  to  Mr.  Hope,  is 
a  modern  one. 

*         *         * 

Writers  on  English  Monetary  History  {1626- 
1730).  By  W.  A.  Shaw.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  viii, 
244.     London  :   Clement  Wilson.     Price  6s. 

This  is  one  of  that  class  of  books  which,  though 
written  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  are  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  the  antiquary.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  works  of  this  kind  published,  because 
they  seem  to  us  to  indicate  clearly  the  true  bearing 
and  importance  of  antiquarian  work.  In  the  present 
instance  we  have  a  book  dealing  with  the  monetary 
system  in  vogue  in  this  country  from  1626  to  1730  ; 
and  if  it  is  urged  that  an  antiquary  like  Cotton  proved 
himself  a  false  guide  in  the  matter,  so,  too,  did  Locke 
the  philosopher.  This  does  not  indicate  that  archoe- 
ology  and  philosophy  are  sciences  of  no  practical 
value,  which  would  be  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
merely  that  the  application  of  certain  ascertained  facts 
and  deductions  is  better  in  more  practical  hands  than 
if  left  to  the  student.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  find 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  a  mere  figure-head,  as 
Master  of  the  Mint,  but  that  he  set  to  work  with  con- 
scientious zeal  and  energy  to  serve  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  in  the  incongruous  office  in  which 
he  was  placed. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections,  and  it  con- 
tains reprints  of  the  following  :  (i)  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
Speech  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  (2)  *'  England's  Safety  in 
Trades  Encrease,"  by  Henry  Robinson,  Gent.  (1641)  ; 
added  to  this  is  a  selection  of  State  papers,  illustra- 
ting the  monetary  movements  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1649-1651  ;  (3)  The  re-Coinage  of  1696,  and  the 
Opponents  of  John  Locke,  which  includes  two  pamph- 


lets, one  entitled,  "  Some  Short  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Locke's  Book  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Lounds,  etc,"  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple  (1696),  and  "  Select  Observations  of 
the  Incomparable  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  relating  to 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Coin  as  it  was  presented  to 
King  James,  etc."  (1696)  ;  {4)  A  series  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Mint  Reports,  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
taken  from  the  originals,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth  ;  (5)  A  reprint  of  "  Observations  upon 
the  Present  State  of  our  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  (1730), 
by  the  late  John  Conduitt,  Esq.,  from  an  original 
manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift." 

Each  of  these  sections  is  fully  annotated  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  the  reader  has  very  carefully  brought  before 
him  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  subject  in  its  various  bearings.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  well  recognised  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
monetary  history,  a  position  which  his  earlier  work, 
on  the  History  of  Currency,  gained  for  him.  He  has 
done  well  to  publish  these  reprints,  which  throw  much 
light  on  a  period  of  English  monetary  history  little 
known  and  imperfectly  understood.  The  book  is  one 
which  the  antiquary  and  political  economist  alike  will 
both  welcome  as  a  valuable  addition  to  existing  litera- 
ture on  the  subject. 

*         *         * 

Huntingdonshire  and  the  Spanish  Armada. 
By  W.  Mackreth  Noble.  Paper,  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  61. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
There  is  no  period  of  his  country's  history  of  which 
an  Englishman  is  more  justly  proud  than  the  stirring 
times  when  the  "  Invincible  Armada"  threatened  the 
liberty  of  Englishmen.  Never  before,  and  never  since, 
was  there  known  such  an  outburst  of  patriotism  of  the 
noblest  kind  as  then.  Little  can  be  added  to  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  way  in  which 
the  country  prepared  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion, 
and  this  the  book  before  us  makes  no  attempt  to  do. 
Its  interest,  however,  is  none  the  less  on  that  account, 
for  it  gives  in  detail  an  account  of  the  preparations 
which  one  of  the  smaller  counties  made  to  take  its 
share  in  meeting  the  threatened  danger.  It  is  of  no 
little  interest  to  note  the  prominent  part  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Cromwell  family  took  in  the  matter,  and 
the  lists  of  other  names  of  Huntingdonshire  gentry  and 
yeomen,  called  out  to  serve  their  country,  will  be 
scanned  with  interest  by  those  connected  with  Hunt- 
ingdonshire. Mr.  Noble  has  added  explanatory  notes, 
and  the  general  outline  of  the  preparations  for 
national  defence  is  clearly  and  briefly  told.  The 
book  indirectly  throws  a  curiously  vivid  light  on  the 
subject  generally  by  bringing  the  reader  into  actual 
touch,  as  it  were,  with  the  preparations  in  progress  at 
the  time.  These  detailed  accounts  of  local  participa- 
tion in  events  of  great  historical  importance  are  always 
valuable,  from  the  fact  that  they  help  to  give  a  realistic 
touch  to  what  is  otherwise  apt  to  become  stereotyped 
history.  In  the  few  pages  of  Mr.  Noble's  brochure 
the  reader  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Armada  in 
a  very  real  and  striking  manner.  The  book  is  mainly 
compiled  from  papers  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Record  Office,  which  have  not  been  previously  pub- 
lished, and  although  it  does  not  exactly  bring  much 
fresh  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  does  throw 
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a  good  deal  of  fresh  light  on  it,  as,  indeed,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  do.  To  persons  connected  with  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  the  book  will  possess  a  two- 
fold interest. 

*         ♦         * 

The  receipt  of  a  number  of  archceological  journals 
and  other  publications  ought  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged before.  Notices  of  several  of  them  have  been 
standing  over  for  some  time  owing  to  the  pressure  on 
our  space. 

First  and  foremost  is  our  contemporary,  the 
Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archtpologist.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations  which  it  contains  is  beyond 
all  praise.  The  current  number  contains  a  paper  by 
the  editor  on  the  cup  and  ring  markings  at  Ilkley  ; 
this  is  freely  illustrated.  There  is  also  a  paper  on 
the  Dwarfie  Stone  in  the  Island  of  Hoy,  which  is  well 
known,  by  name  at  least,  to  readers  of  the  Pirate. 
Several  lesser  notes,  all  admirably  illustrated,  follow. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  collotype  photograph  of  a 
wonderfully  fine  Egyptian  toilet-spoon,  in  the  collec- 
tion bequeathed  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  to 
University  College,  London.  We  hope  that  antiquaries 
will  respond  to  the  endeavour  made  by  the  editor 
and  proprietors  of  the  Reliquary  and  Illustrated 
Archaohgist  to  produce  an  antiquarian  journal  with 
illustrations  of  the  highest  possible  merit.  Such  a 
publication  cannot  be  produced  except  at  a  great  cost, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  supported. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  local  magazines  is  the  East 
Anglian.  The  number  for  January  last  is  before  us. 
It  consists  of  only  fifteen  pages,  but  it  contains  a 
number  of  useful  local  notes,  including  a  paper  on 
Place  Names  in  Suffolk ;  Cambridgeshire  Church 
Goods,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  from  the  inventories  in 
the  Record  Office  ;  an  account  of  a  Caesarian  Opera- 
tion performed  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1547  ;  lists  of 
names  on  Suffolk  tombstones  ;  and  other  shorter  notes 
on  different  subjects. 

Another  admirable  local  publication  is  the  Essex 
Review,  several  numbers  of  which  are  before  us.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  praise  the  Review  on  previous 
occasions.  It  appears  to  be  roughly  based  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  though,  of 
course,  limited  to  Essex.  This  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  plan  for  a  county  magazine,  as  it  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  current  matter,  which  lightens  the 
reading  as  a  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the  refer- 
ence to  passing  events  puts  on  record  much  which 
will  be  of  local  interest  in  time  to  come.  The 
January  number  contains,  besides  the  "  Notes  of  the 
Quarter,"  an  illustrated  paper  on  Hornchurch  Church, 
by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor.  These  papers  on  the  old 
Essex  churches  are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  are  very  well  done.  A  paper  on  old  West 
Ham  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sparvel-Bayly,  follows.  It  is  succeeded  by  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  here  appears  as 
"  the  tile-maker  of  Tilbury."  Probably  but  few 
people  will  recognise  the  author  of  the  immortal 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  this  guise,  and  however  well 
acquainted  they  may  be  with  his  books,  it  may  be 
safely  presumed  that  very  few  will  have  heard  of  his 
tiles  before.  A  further  paper,  entitled  •*  A  Successful 
Essex  Journalist,"  gives  a  short  outline  of  the  career 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Clarke,  editor  and  proprietor  of 


that  well-known  Nonconformist  paper  called  the 
Christian  World.  The  plan  of  the  Essex  Review 
might  very  well  be  taken  as  the  model  for  other 
local  quarterly  magazines. 

Notes  and  Queries  for  Somerset  and  Dorset  is  also 
doing  very  good  work,  under  the  capable  editorship 
of  Mr.  Weaver  for  Somerset,  and  Canon  Mayo  for 
Dorset.  The  number  for  March,  which  begins  a  new 
volume,  contains  thirty-eight  "notes"  and  a  couple 
of  photographic  illustrations.  The  first  of  these  re- 
presents the  Rodney  Chapel  in  Backwell  Church, 
which  presents  some  unusual  features,  including  a 
curious  inscription  above  the  doorway  as  follows : 
"  Wythin  this  chapell  lyeth  Elyzabeth  the  first 
Founderys  of  this  chapell  and  of  the  floke  of  shepe  to 
the  quarter  Tymes  lat  Knyght  and  before  that  wyff  to 
Sr  Walter  rodney  Knyght  and  syster  to  Sr  Wyllyam 
Compton  Knyght  whyce  Elyzabeth  deperted  the  yere 
of  grace."  A  late  copy  on  brass,  in  the  chapel  itself, 
gives  1536  as  the  date  which  is  omitted  on,  or  has  been 
cut  from,  the  original  legend.  The  allusion  to  the 
gift  of  *'  a  flock  of  sheep  to  the  Quarter  Times  "  has 
greatly  puzzled  people.  Mr.  Weaver  is  able  to  explain 
it  by  showing  from  allusions  to  the  wills  of  Somerset 
people  several  allusions  to  gilds  named  after  the  four 
Ember  seasons— the  Quatuor  Tempora,  or  Quarter 
Times  ( Wells  Wills,  38,  133,  192,  204,  205). 

We  have  also  received  several  numbers  of  the 
Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaological  Journal, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  The  number  for 
January  last  contains  (besides  recordingthe  proceedings 
of  the  various  societies  it  represents),  a  paper  on  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  cemetery  at  Reading,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Stevens,  M.R.  C.P.L.  ;  The  Wooing  and 
Wedding  of  Mary  Denton  (1659  to  1660),  by  Lady 
Verney ;  The  Mock  Mayor  of  "  the  City  "  of  New- 
bury, by  Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A. ;  Some  forms 
of  the  Cross  in  relation  to  Monumental  Brasses,  by 
the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Macklen  ;  Letters  of  the  la-st 
Abbot  of  Reading,  from  originals  among  State  papers 
contributed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hone,  besides  a  number 
of  notes  and  replies. 
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Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSB. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. —  Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  attonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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JUNE,  1896. 


iQotes  of  the  a^ontfi. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  held  as  usual  on  St.  George's 
Day,  when  the  President  delivered  the 
annual  address,  and  the  officers  and  council 
for  the  year  were  elected. 

'$»  ^  "ili? 
With  the  accession  of  the  spring  weather, 
the  work  at  Silchester  is  each  year  resumed. 
We  wish  to  point  out  that  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking  cannot  be  effectively 
carried  out,  except  at  very  considerable  cost. 
Funds  are  needed  to  enable  the  society  to 
continue  the  work,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  successful,  and  we  venture  to  invite  our 
readers  once  more  to  contribute  as  liberally 
as  possible  to  the  work.  Subscriptions  may 
be  paid  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  -  Price,  the 
treasurer  of  the  fund,  at  17,  CoUingham 
Gardens,  or  to  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Esq., 
the  assistant-secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, at  Burlington  House. 

^  ^  '^ 
The  results  of  last  year's  excavations,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  exhibited  in  London,  were 
on  view  at  the  end  of  April,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  we  cannot, 
perhaps,  do  better  than  borrow  the  following 
account  from  the  columns  of  the  Times  : 

'I?  'J?  'J? 
"  The  results  of  last  summer's  labours  in 
the  excavation  of  the  Roman  city  of  Sil- 
chester— about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Reading — may  be  seen  during  the  present 
week  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, under  whose  auspices  the  work  is 
carried  on.  The  committee  have  been 
systematically  engaged  with  this  labour  for 
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six  successive  seasons,  none  of  which  have 
been  more  fruitful  than  the  last  as  regards 
both  the  structural  restoration  of  the  city  and 
individual  finds.  About  half  the  area — 100 
acres — within  the  walls  has  been  thoroughly 
explored,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  several 
more  years'  work  will  be  required  before  the 
Romano-British  city  can  be  regarded  as 
completely  disclosed.  An  expenditure  of  at 
least  ;!^5oo  a  year  is  needed  for  the  work, 
which  in  some  respects  is  of  unequalled 
archaeological  and  historic  interest,  as  nowhere 
else  have  so  many  houses,  temples,  and 
public  buildings  of  the  period  been  dis- 
covered, and  no  other  place  has  yielded  a 
forum  or  a  Christian  church ;  and  with  some 
justice  the  committee  claim  that  the  explora- 
tion of  Silchester  is  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  civil  occupation  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans." 

^  ^  «i? 
"The  excavations  last  year  were  begun  on 
May  7,  and  continued,  with  no  break  except 
for  harvest,  until  the  middle  of  October. 
An  area  of  about  3J  acres  was  examined, 
on  which  were  two  insulae  (XHI.  and  XIV.), 
of  which  Insula  XIII.  was  clearly  shown  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  dyers,  who, 
according  to  previous  discoveries,  worked  in 
this  portion  of  the  city.  The  real  interest  was 
centred  in  Insula  XIV.,  which  was  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  foundations  of  two 
large  and  important  houses.  The  western 
house  of  the  two  was  of  the  courtyard  type, 
but  differing  from  others  of  the  kind  in 
having  the  fourth  side,  which  is  usually  open 
or  nearly  closed  by  a  wall,  covered  by  a 
range  of  large  chambers  with  mosaic  floors, 
some  of  the  mosaics  being  of  large  size  and 
good  workmanship,  and  in  such  good  condi- 
tion that  three  out  of  four  were  taken  up  and 
properly  mounted  for  future  exhibition  at  the 
Reading  Museum.  The  eastern  house  also 
disclosed  remarkable  examples  of  beautiful 
mosaic  pavements  and  rich  panels  for  the 
walls.  Another  pavement  was  interesting 
both  on  account  of  the  coarse  workmanship, 
indicating  a  late  date,  and  also  for  the 
pattern,  which  marked  the  position  of  the 
table  and  couches  in  the  triclinium,  of  which 
it  formed  the  floor.  The  most  remarkable 
feature,  however,  in  this  house  was  the  small 
chapel,  containing  the  base  of  a  detached 
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shrine  for  the  household  gods,  a  feature  not 
hitherto  found  at  Silchester.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  was  that  of  a 
block  of  wood  through  which  passed  two 
large  and  perfect  lead  pipes,  while  the  chase 
for  another  was  cut  in  front.  This  arrange- 
ment, it  has  now  been  ascertained,  repre- 
sented when  complete  the  force  -  pump 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  the  machina 
ctesibica.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
example  of  Roman  hydraulic  machinery  dis- 
covered in  Britain.  The  most  beautiful  of 
the  finds,  however,  is  a  small  pillar-moulded 
bowl  of  deep  sapphire  blue  streaked  with 
white  and  yellow  spots,  which,  fortunately, 
has  been  perfectly  restored  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
SL  John  Hope.  No  other  complete  example 
of  this  kind  of  imported  glass  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  this  country." 

^  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  a  very  strongly-worded 
communication  from  a  correspondent  on  what 
he,  not  maptly,  describes  as  "  the  present 
dissipation  of  strength  in  English  archaeo- 
logical work."  He  urges  not  merely  that 
the  Archaeological  Institute  and  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  should  amalga- 
mate, but  that  both  should  be  merged  in  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  should  widen 
its  doors,  "  abandon  its  exclusiveness,"  and 
be  known  as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
England  (and  not  "  of  London,"  as  at 
present).  Thus  having  established  "  a 
popular,  central,  controlling  society,"  our  cor- 
respondent would  endeavour  to  see  estab- 
lished in  each  county,  or  prescribed  district, 
a  local  society  of  archarology,  affiliated  to  the 
parent  society,  and  working  under  it.  With- 
out endorsing  all  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
there  is,  we  believe,  much  to  be  broadly 
said  in  its  favour.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  waste  of  strength  which  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time.  The  annual  Archaeo- 
logical Congress,  and  the  local  societies  in 
connection  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
are  only  endeavours  to  carry  out,  in  part, 
some  such  scheme  as  that  which  our  friend 
has  elaborated  on  paper  for  us,  and  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  difficulty  always  is, 
how  to  deal  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
vested  interests  of  different  persons  and 
societies.  It  would  be  easy  enough  if  we 
had  to  begin  de  novo,  but  as  it  is,  existing 


societies  would  have  to  be  compulsorily 
dealt  with,  which  is  a  practical  impossibility. 

•HI?      4*      4' 

During  the  present  season,  two  of  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  of  all  the  local 
archaeological  societies,  will  celebrate  their 
jubilees.  We  refer  to  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archseological  Society,  and  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  both  of  which 
were  founded  in  the  summer  of  1846.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  recognise  that  during  the  past 
half-century  of  their  existence,  the  work  of 
these  two  societies  has  been  uniformly  main- 
tained at  the  high  standard  which  their 
founders  set  forward  as  their  aim.  It  is  very 
generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  no  better 
local  work  has  been  done  by  any  of  the  other 
societies  than  that  which  the  two  societies, 
whose  jubilees  are  approaching,  have  effected 
in  Norfolk  and  Sussex  respectively. 

^  «$»  ^ 
As  the  summer  months  are  approaching,  the 
excursions  and  outdoor  meetings  of  different 
societies  will  begin,  we  should  like,  once 
more,  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  to  the  effect  that  too  much  work 
is  often  wont  to  be  crammed  into  a  pro- 
gramme, the  result  being  that  nothing  is 
done  well  on  such  an  occasion.  Those  who 
have  made  such  a  mistake  in  the  past  will 
probably  beware  in  the  future ;  but  we  think 
it  not  without  importance  to  repeat  a  word  of 
caution  on  this  point  for  the  sake  of  others. 
Many  a  day's  work  (and  pleasure,  too,)  have 
been  spoilt  by  an  overloaded  programme. 

^  ^  4p 
A  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  us  a  para- 
graph from  the  Altrincham  and  Bowdon 
Guardian  of  April  25,  describing  "  the  usual 
half-yearly  sitting  of  the  Court  Leet  and  View 
of  Frank  Pledge  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Earl 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington,"  held  at  Altrin- 
cham on  April  22.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  printed  the  paragraph,  but  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  after-dinner  speeches. 
We  allude  to  it,  however,  because  it  appears 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  custom,  both  in 
regard  to  the  date  when  the  Court  was  held, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  half-yearly,  instead 
of,  as  is  more  usual,  an  annual  meeting. 

^         ^         Ap 
As  old  customs  are  so  rapidly  passing  away, 
we  have  no  scruple  in  copying  the  following 
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paragraph     from     the     Daily     Graphic     of 
May  1 2  : 

"  A    CURIOUS    CUSTOM. 

"  A  curious  custom  was  observed  at  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard  yesterday,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  Mr.  Edward  Wilkes,  a  London 
merchant,  who  died  in  1646,  and  was  the 
founder  of  ten  almshouses,  and  the  giver  of 
other  public  benefactions.  The  trustees  of 
the  charity  annually,  on  Rogation  Monday, 
meet  in  the  morning,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  town-crier  and  a  band  of  boys  carrying 
green  boughs,  beat  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish  at  various  points,  on  their  way  halting 
at  the  various  properties  from  which  the 
Almshouse  Endowment  Fund  is  derived,  and 
at  these  spots,  as  required  by  the  eccentric 
founder,  the  will  of  Mr.  Wilkes  is  read  while 
one  of  the  boys  stands  on  his  head.  The 
perambulation  over,  plum  rolls  are  given  to 
the  boys.  Until  recent  years  these  rolls, 
with  a  half-pint  of  beer  to  each  recipient, 
used  to  be  given  in  front  of  the  chief  hotel 
in  the  town  ;  but  the  beer  is  now  dispensed 
with,  and  additional  rolls  are  given,  these 
being  sent  to  the  children  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  town.  The  trustees  of  the  charity,  the 
widow  occupants  of  the  almshouses,  and  the 
town-crier  in  the  evening  dine  together.  A 
special  sum  is  set  apart  to  ensure  that  a 
sermon  in  memory  of  Mr.  Wilkes  is  preached 
by  the  vicar  in  the  parish  church  each  year." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  bumping  of 
small  boys  against  boundary  trees  and  stones, 
or  flogging  them  there,  to  make  them  remem- 
ber the  place  in  time  to  come,  but  making  an 
urchin  stand  on  his  head  while  an  old  will 
is  read  at  a  landmark,  is  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Children.  Leighton  Buzzard  must  surely  be 
a  very  nursery  of  street  acrobats.  We  should 
rather  like  to  improve  on  the  custom  by 
making  the  solicitors  in  the  town  stand  on 
their  heads  during  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  will.  They  might  perhaps  be  led 
to  adopt  shorter  forms  of  verbiage  in  such 
documents  in  the  future.  As  an  occasional 
diversion,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  might 
take  the  place  of  the  boys.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  have  already  stood  on  their  heads  as 
boys  to  hear  Mr.  Wilkes's  will.  If  so,  then 
a  repetition  of  the  adventure   might   be   a 


pleasant  reminder  of  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood. Anyhow,  the  existing  practice  is 
suggestive  of  all  manner  of  possibilities  in 
the  future.    It  only  needs  a  little  "  exploiting." 

^  ^  ^ 
Speaking  of  the  dying  out  of  old  customs,  we 
have  received  from  Mrs.  Cora  Linn  Daniels, 
of  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  U  S.A.,  a  pam- 
phlet requesting  our  assistance,  and  that  of 
our  readers,  in  her  endeavour  to  compile  an 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Signs  and  Omens."  The 
work,  useful  enough  as  it  undoubtedly  might 
become,  is  set  out  in  true  American  style, 
with  a  reference  to  an  American  bank, 
"capital  $1,000,000,"  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
genuine  character  of  the  undertaking.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  from  what  we  under- 
stand of  the  matter,  that  the  work  is  really 
that  which  the  Folklore  Society  is  gradually 
carrying  out  to  so  successful  an  issue,  and  on 
a  true  scientific  basis.  If  we  are  mistaken, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  put  right.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  do  so,  can,  of 
course,  communicate  with  Mrs.  Daniels  at 
the  address  we  have  given. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlin- 
son's  twenty  years'  work  as  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  some 
better  recognition  than  a  mere  vote  of  thanks. 
Several  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archae- 
ological Society  have  subscribed  for  a  testi- 
monial, which  is  to  take  the  form  of  an 
ornamental  service  of  silver  plate.  Mr. 
Tomhnson's  genial  manner,  and  his  kindly 
courtesy  to  everyone,  called  for  recognition, 
and  it  was  very  generally  felt  that  the  occa- 
sion of  his  resignation  furnished  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  giving  him  some  little  out- 
ward evidence  of  the  appreciation  his  work 
has  received. 

•jp  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  a  pro- 
posed memorial  to  the  late  Professor  George 
Stephens  of  Copenhagen.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  H.B.M., 
Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  among 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  Hilde- 
brand  and  Dr.  Montelius  of  Stockholm  ;  Dr. 
Sophus  Bugge  and  Dr.  Rygh  of  Christiania  ; 
Dr.  Borelius  and  Dr.  Esaias  Tegner  of  Lund  ; 
Professor  Earle  of  Oxford  ;  Professor  Skeat 
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of  Cambridge ;  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B. ;  the 
Bishop  of  Stepney,  and  others.  The  pro- 
spectus states  that  the  committee  "has  been 
formed  to  give  practical  effect  to  a  wide- 
spread wish  among  the  friends  of  the  late 
Professor  Dr.  Geo.  Stephens,  F.S.A.,  of 
Copenhagen,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
The  professor's  works  as  an  eminent  authority 
on  runic  monuments  and  early  northern 
literature,  together  with  his  life-long  labours 
in  this  department  of  research,  place  him 
among  the  foremost  of  the  savants  of  the 
North.  During  a  residence  of  over  sixty 
years  in  Scandinavia,  during  which  he  and 
his  devoted  wife  have  celebrated  their 
'  golden  '  and  their  '  diamond  '  weddings, 
his  force  of  character,  generous  and  enthu- 
siastic nature,  and  marked  English  traits 
have  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  It  is  felt  that  such  eminent  learn- 
ing, resultful  labours,  and  sterling  character 
should  receive  a  more  than  ordinary  recog- 
nition ;  and  that  fitting  honour  would  ap- 
propriately be  paid  by  a  memorial  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Alban's  English  Church 
in  Copenhagen,  towards  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  which  Professor  Stephens 
laboured  long  and  zealously.  The  committee 
therefore  appeals  for  help  towards  raising  a 
small  endowment  fund,  bearing  his  name, 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Alban's  Church.  Such 
a  fund  would  perpetuate  his  memory  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  and  in  a  sanctuary 
wherein  he  was  an  habitual  and  devout 
worshipper.  The  colleagues  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  have 
elected  to  carry  out  a  special  form  of  memorial 
to  their  honoured  and  distinguished  friend, 
and  therefore  do  not  actively  co  operate  in 
this  movement.  ...  J.  Cridland,  Esq.,  Villa 
Albion,  Valdby,  Kjobenhavn,  acts  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  for  Denmark."  We  are  not 
wholly  convinced  that  the  proposed  memorial 
is  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  large  sum 
will  be  needed  to  produce  a  reasonable 
annual  income  for  the  incumbent  of  the 
English  church  at  Copenhagen.  Then,  too, 
the  proposal  to  endow  Anglicanism  abroad, 
and  to  invite  foreigners  of  other  creeds  to 
assist  in  doing  so  (as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased 
Englishman),  seems  open  to  objection.  How- 
ever, we  have  no  wish  to  injure  the  scheme  by 


unduly  pressing  our  own  doubts  about  its 
form,  and  we  therefore  call  attention  to  it  with 
much  pleasure,  and  invite  the  readers  of  the 
Antiquary  to  contribute  to  the  memorial  of  a 
worthy  and  distinguished  English  antiquary. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  following  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
round  of  several  newspapers  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a 
few  comments  on  it.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Old 
silver  peg-tankards  are  extremely  rare  nowa- 
days. They  and  their  predecessors  gave  rise 
in  the  old  drinking  days  to  the  phrase  '  taking 
down  a  peg.'  We  notice  that  one  of  these 
peg-tankards,  which  has  some  interest  for 
people  in  Cleveland  and  South  Durham,  is 
to  be  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Co.'s 
sale-rooms,  London,  on  the  20th  inst.  The 
silver  peg-tankard  in  question  was  made  by 
J.  Plummer,  in  York,  between  1578  and 
1597,  for  William  Pennyman,  of  Ormesby, 
from  whose  descendants  it  passed  by  will  to 
the  Consett  family,  and  thence  to  the  Dryden 
family,  from  whom  the  present  vendor,  Mr. 
T.  Parrington,  of  Whitby,  inherited  it.  The 
tankard  stands  on  three  ball  feet ;  the  side  is 
beautifully  engraved  with  roses,  lilies,  sun- 
flowers, and  foliage,  and  on  the  lid  are 
engraved  the  Pennyman  arms.  Its  weight 
is  28  oz.  2  dwt."  In  the  first  place  the 
tankard  could  not  have  been  made  by  James 
Plummer  at  the  date  given,  as  he  was  only 
born  in  1578,  and  did  not  begin  to  work  as  a 
goldsmith  until  1620,  From  the  description 
of  the  decoration  of  the  tankard  it  would 
appear  to  be  quite  a  century  later  than  the 
date  assigned  to  it,  and  if  it  bears  as  gold- 
smith's initials  the  letters  I.  P.,  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  of  James  Plummer's  son  John, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1663. 

•ilp  ^  ^ 
Speaking  of  this  tankard,  we  may  observe 
that  English  silver  tankards,  with  actual  pegs 
in  them,  are  infinitely  more  rare  than  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  had,  perhaps,  any  idea 
of.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Staniforth  (no 
mean  authority)  challenged  the  writer  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  a  single  English -made 
tankard  with  pegs  in  it.  The  only  example 
that  could  be  cited  at  the  time,  was  the 
tankard  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation 
of  Hedon  in  Yorkshire.  But  this  bears  as 
hall-marks  a  shield  of  three  crowns,  which 
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had  not  then  been  proved  to  be  attributable 
to  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  Mr.  Staniforth 
would  not  admit  that  the  tankard  was  English. 
Since  that  time,  now  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
the  writer  has  been  on  the  constant  look-out 
for  English  peg-tankards,  and  has  only  been 
able  to  hear  of  one  other  undoubted  example, 
and  this,  too,  after  a  pretty  large  examination 
of  plate  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  If 
anyone  can  supply  evidence  of  other  un- 
doubted English  peg- tankards,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  record  them  in  the  pages  of 
the  Antiquary, 

^  ^  ^ 
Speaking  of  plate  reminds  us  of  the  recent 
issue  of  the  "  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Plate  held  at  Cambridge  "  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year.  The  photographs 
seem  very  clear,  and  are  well  reproduced. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  a  good 
photograph  over  all  other  methods  of  illus- 
tration for  archaeological  purposes,  and  that 
is,  that  a  real  representation  of  the  object  is 
ensured,  and  there  is  no  temptation  to  repair 
injuries  and  defects,  which  has  been  all  along 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  engraver.  Mr.  Shaw  in 
his  beautiful  picture  of  the  Leominster  Chalice 
"corrected"  the  defect  of  the  points  of  the 
foot  being  blunt,  by  sharpening  them,  little 
supposing  that  in  so  doing  he  was  obliterating 
the  fact  that  the  foot  was  originally  fitted  with 
toes  or  knops.  In  a  photograph  accuracy 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  ensured,  and  it  is  rather 
curious  in  this  book  to  look  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  various  vessels,  which  have  long 
been  familiar  in  woodcuts  and  other  illus- 
trations, and  to  detect  the  numberless  little 
details  of  inaccuracy  with  which  the  latter 
abound,  generally  as  it  would  seem,  with  the 
object  of  making  a  prettier  picture.  We 
have  here  some  beautiful  illustrations  of 
such  notable  pieces  as  the  Founder's  Cup 
at  Christ's,  the  Anathema  Cup  at  Pembroke, 
the  Poison  Cup  at  Clare,  and  others.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  to  mention  the  magnificent 
Ramsey  censer,  now  belonging  to  Lord 
Carysfort,  which  is  for  the  first  time  worthily 
illustrated. 

^         ^         ^ 
Among  the  objects  tabled  in  the  catalogue, 
but  not  illustrated,  are  a  silver  crosier  and 
mitre  at  Pembroke  College,  which  are  stated 
to   have    been    "  used    by    Matthew   Wren, 


Bishop  of  Ely,  1638-1667."  We  should  like 
to  have  had  some  evidence  given  us  that  the 
bishop  ever  "  used  "  these  things.  They  were 
bought  by  him  the  year  before  his  death,  in 
view  of  it,  and  were  used  at  his  funeral  in 
the  college  chapel,  when  they  were  "  offered  " 
to  the  college,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 
In  the  face  of  the  definite  statement  on  the 
point,  which  is  recorded  in  the  certificate 
of  his  funeral,  it  seems  a  little  presumptuous 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the  list,  to  suggest 
that  the  bishop  used  these  things  during  his 
long  occupancy  of  the  see  of  Ely.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
mitre  in  Post-Reformation  times  might  prove 
too  burning  an  ecclesiastical  topic  to  be  con- 
veniently discussed  in  our  pages,  even  if 
confined  to  its  archaeological  aspect  only. 
We  venture,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
mitre  is  by  implication  excluded  from  the 
list  of  a  bishop's  vesture  in  the  first  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  and  is  further  excluded 
by  the  directions  of  the  ordinal  issued  in 
1549.  There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence  of 
any  Post-Reformation  bishop  having  actually 
worn  a  mitre,  although  there  is  ample  evidence 
as  to  the  use  of  the  staff  and  mediaeval  robes. 
When,  however,  bishops  were  buried  with 
any  amount  of  ceremony,  then  there  is  nearly 
always  mention  made  of  a  metal  mitre  being 
borne  upon  or  before  the  coffin,  as  a  piece  of 
undertaker's  paraphernalia.  The  staff  and 
mitre  at  Pembroke  College  are  simply  under- 
taker's goods  of  a  better  and  more  costly  type. 

•ilp  ^  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  mediaeval 
seal  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  to  which 
we  referred  last  month  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Ballard's  book,  that  gentleman  writes  to  us 
as  follows :  "  Perhaps  you  will  pardon  my 
answering  your  questions  with  regard  to  the 
old  seal.  The  charges  on  the  seal  are  the 
same  as  in  the  modern  seal  :  three  stags' 
heads  above  a  stump  of  a  tree.  I  cannot  be 
certain  whether  the  bordure  consists  of  oak- 
leaves,  the  same  as  the  modern  bordure.  The 
crest  is  an  oak  springing  out  of  a  knight's 
helmet,  and  the  supporters  are  two  wild  men. 
There  are  three  impressions  of  this  seal 
among  the  borough  documents.  The  im- 
pression from  which  the  picture  is  taken  is 
attached  to  a  memorandum  of  the  Portmouth 
Court,  dated  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV." 
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Y  the  time  this  article  is  published, 
all  the  critics  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  will  have  had  their 
say,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  see 
how  far  their  opinions  tally  with  our  own ; 
but  writing  on  the  evening  of  the  first  "  press 
day,"  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  this 
exhibition,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  series,  is  distinctly  below  the 
average  in  all  save  landscape.  There  is 
nothing  predominantly  bad,  or  strikingly  good, 
but  the  number  of  dull,  commonplace,  and 
crude  pictures  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
excelled. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  pleasant  to  notice 
a  more  frequent  use  this  year  of  the  oldest 
of  all  old  books,  the  Bible,  in  the  suggestion 
of  subjects,  and  what  is  still  pleasanter,  a 
more  reverent  tone  in  the  treatment  of  sacred 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament. 

"  Hagar  and  Ishmael "  (984),  by  George 
Hitchcock,  will  probably  escape  the  attention 
that  it  deserves  from  many  visitors,  because 
it  is  hung  in  the  eleventh  gallery,  which  is 
the  last  visited  by  those  who  make  the  usual 
round.  The  effect  is  decidedly  pleasing; 
the  colouring  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  painter,  the  light  yellow  and  white  of 
Hagar's  drapery  contrasting  with  the  abundant 
spikey  tufts  of  stiff-leaved  blue  thistles.  In 
the  same  gallery  are  two  findings  of  Moses, 
the  one  by  Henry  R.  Mileham  (977),  and 
the  other  by  J.  B.  Hunter  (983),  the  latter 
conventional,  and  the  former  eminently  un- 
conventional and  equally  undesirable.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Bridgman  shows  a  spirited  canvas 
crowded  with  figures  of  "  Pharaoh's  Captives  " 
(170),  whilst  Mary  Godsal  takes  the  almost 
threadbare  subject  of  "  Rizpah  "  (275).  The 
only  other  noteworthy  example  from  the  Old 
Testament  pages  is  a  remarkable  painting  by 
Byam  Shaw  of  "  Jezebel "  (950).  The  queen 
is  engaged  in  the  earlier  processes  of  her 
toilet,  assisted  by  dusky-skinned  maids  ;  there 
is  a  beauty  about  her,  but  the  straight  red 
hair,  the  set  of  the  thin  scarlet  lips,  the 
gleam  of  the  eyes,  and  even  the  pose  of 
the  limbs,  breathe  forth  a  very  atmosphere 
of  cruelty.     The  colour  contrasts  are  wonder- 


fully effective ;  the  row  of  great  short-stemmed 
orange  lilies  in  the  foreground  adds  much  to 
the  luridness  of  the  picture. 

One  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  is 
"A  Forerunner  "  (22),  by  the  new  President. 
Sir  John  Millais  portrays  the  Baptist,  a  thin- 
limbed,  nerveful  enthusiast,  amid  weird 
forest  surroundings,  in  the  act  of  fastening 
with  a  thong  the  short  piece  to  the  upright 
of  a  lofty  slender  cross.  The  rest  of  the 
President's  pictures  are  but  uninspiring  por- 
traits. "  The  Annunciation  "  (66),  by  Albert 
W.  Holden,  in  the  same  gallery,  depicts  the 
Blessed  Virgin  kneeling  by  a  spring  of  water, 
a  pitcher  by  her  side,  whilst  the  angel  from  a 
cloudy  presence  delivers  the  message.  The 
treatment  is  unusual,  and  though  the  artist 
has  not  been  happy  in  his  conception  of  the 
angel,  the  Virgin  is  an  exquisite  figure,  and 
withal  thoroughly  devotional.  A  picture  yet 
more  full  of  poetry  is  "  The  Passion  Flower  " 
(305).  by  Herbert  A.  Olivier ;  the  seated 
Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Child  by  her  knee,  are 
engaged  in  studying  the  blossoms  of  a 
climbing  passion-flower.  "  The  First  Easter  " 
(976),  of  Arthur  Hughes,  is  not  in  any  way 
pleasing.  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Ruins  "  (303), 
by  Pepys  Cockerell,  shows  a  visionary  figure 
of  a  crowned  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  the 
base  of  a  column  amid  the  ruins  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  in  which  Norman  architecture 
prevails.  We  heard  brother  critics  on  ".press 
day  "  give  very  different  versions  of  the  notion 
at  the  back  of  the  painter's  brain.  At  all 
events,  he  has  produced  an  arresting  and 
thought-engendering  picture. 

A  picture  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  much 
attention  and  considerable  admiration  from 
the  lovers  of  new-old  ways  is  Mr.  Gotch's 
"  Alleluia "  (374).  It  represents  thirteen 
maidens,  richly  clad,  standing  against  a  wains- 
cot, the  centre  one  in  a  recessed  niche, 
"singing  praises  with  understanding."  Mr. 
Gotch,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  well  to 
the  front  two  years  ago  with  his  "  Child  En- 
throned." We  can  think  of  many  a  Renais- 
sance church  that  would  be  much  beautified 
by  the  due  hanging  of  such  a  picture  as  this. 

Amongst  other  pictures  that  may  rightly 
be  described  as  sacred  are  Arthur  Hacker's 
"  The  Cloister  or  the  World  "  (478),  and  a 
cunning  conception,  by  Albert  Goodwin,  of 
"  The  Besieged  Town  of  Mansoul "  (130). 
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This  beauteous  architectural  dream  most 
happily  illustrates  the  following  quotation 
from  old  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War "  :  "  It  lieth 
between  two  worlds,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  Shaddai,  who  made  it  for  His 
own  pleasure  and  delight,  the  mirror  of  Him- 
self, the  very  top  piece  of  all  He  made.  Yea, 
so  wonderful  was  it  that  at  the  setting  up 
thereof  the  gods  themselves  came  down  to 
see  it,  and  shouted  for  joy."  Nor  can  we 
do  otherwise  than  place  under  the  head  of 
sacred  Hugh  Glazebrook's  suggestive  paint- 
ing termed  "Conquerors"  (272);  it  is  a 
picture  of  Napoleon  riding  across  a  battle- 
field, whilst  in  the  foreground,  on  an  emi- 
nence, is  a  large  painted  realistic  Golgotha. 
Stretched  at  the  feet  of  the  sacrificed  Prince 
of  Peace  are  the  dead  and  dying  soldiers  ! 
'Tis  a  bitter  yet  pathetic  satire  on  what  we 
so  wrongly  term  European  Christendom  ! 

Passing  on  to  secular  history,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  right  first  to  name  Mr. 
Abbey's  masterpiece,  "  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne,"  which  is 
one  of  the  main  features  of  gallery  seven. 
The  subject  is  suggested  by  the  second  scene 
of  the  first  act  of  "  Richard  HI."  : 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

Gloucester,  with  his  twisted,  stunted  figure 
arrayed  in  scarlet,  has  just  stopped  the  funeral 
procession  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  stately 
Lady  Anne,  her  magnificent  heraldic  robe 
and  towering  head-dress  partially  veiled  in 
a  diaphanous  tissue  of  soft  black  net. 
Not  only  are  the  central  figures  intensely 
dramatic,  but  every  detail  of  the  coffin  and  its 
armorial  hangings,  and  of  the  great  crowd  of 
black-cloaked  mourners,  with  their  scarlet- 
shafted  reversed  halberds,  is  wonderfully 
correct  and  admirably  marshalled.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  reproduction  of  the  funeral 
pageantry  of  the  later  mediaeval  days. 

The  eighth  gallery  contains  a  much  smaller 
but  highly  dramatic  canvas,  "  Drawing  Lots 
for  the  Guelph  Succession  at  Celle,  a.d.  1592  " 
(671),  by  Eyre  Crowe.  It  represents  the 
incident,  described  with  much  gusto  by 
Thackeray  in  his  Four  Georges,  of  the  seven 
sons  of  William  the  Pious  drawing  lots  around 
a  table  as  to  which  of  them  shall  marry  and 
carry  on  the  succession.  The  sixth  son, 
George,  a  comely  lad  of  sixteen,   has  just 


drawn  the  fateful  gilded  ball  from  the  helmet. 
The  speaking  variety  of  expression  on  the 
faces  tells  the  story  well.  Next  to  this  picture 
hangs  a  remarkable  one  by  the  Hon.  John 
Collier,  «  Pope  Urban  VI.  "  (670) ;  the  aged 
pope,  with  an  amiable  expression,  and  clad  in 
white  robes  relieved  by  red,  fur-lined  tippet 
and  skull-cap,  is  pacing  the  marble-flagged 
path  of  his  garden,  reading  his  breviary  aloud 
under  the  window  of  the  torture-chamber, 
"that  the  sound  of  his  voice  might  the 
executioner  remind  of  his  functions."  Lea's 
History  of  the  Inquisition  is  given  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  authority  for  the  truth  of 
this  incident. 

"Joan  of  Arc"  (215)  finds  her  invariable 
place  in  this  year's  exhibition.  This  time 
she  is  painted  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman  in 
a  smithy,  having  her  armour  repaired  and 
her  horse  shod.  The  accessories  are  more 
attractive  and  better  painted  than  the  heroine 
herself.  "The  Black  Tribunal,  January  29, 
1648"  (106),  by  H.  Gillard  Glindoin,  is  a 
spirited  and  successful  study  of  faces,  earnest, 
fanatical,  stern,  timorous,  flippantly  cruel, 
and  solemnly  just.  The  diploma  work  of 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep  is  worthy  of  his  repute ;  it 
is  entitled  "  La  Revolution  "  (190),  and  is  a 
street-scene  of  1789  before  the  old  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  principal  figure  is  a  bold  but 
comely  female  figure,  alive  with  fire  and 
action,  sabots  on  her  feet  and  girt  with  a 
tricolour;  as  she  strides  along,  she  rapidly 
beats  the  drum  strung  from  her  waist,  and 
from  her  open  lips  we  seem  almost  to  hear 
the  cry,  "  Aux  armes  !  aux  armes  !"  "  Crippled 
but  Unconquered  "  (376)  is  the  best  of  the 
five  pictures  that  Mr.  Wyllie  contributes  to 
this  Academy  ;  it  represents  the  battered  side 
of  the  Belleisle  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Waterloo  supplies  the  motive  of  two  pictures. 
"  The  Morning  of  Waterloo  "  (103),  by  Robert 
Hillingford,  and  "  The  Capture  of  a  French 
Battery  by  the  52nd  Regiment  at  Waterloo" 
(613),  by  Ernest  Crofts,  demand  no  special 
remarks.  An  earlier  incident,  however,  in 
the  life  of  Wellington,  "The  Crossing  of  the 
Bidassoa"  (270),  affords  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Gow 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  again  illustrating 
the  Peninsular  War.  Wellington  and  his  staff" 
on  horseback  in  the  foreground  are  well 
rendered.  Mr.  Gow  is  also  happy  in  his 
rendering  of  "The  Emperor"  (723),  an  in- 
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cident  in  the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore ;  the 
solitary  Napoleon,  on  a  white  charger,  stands 
out  after  a  gaunt  fashion  amid  the  storm  on 
the  mountain  side.  Mr.  Gow  retains  a  master- 
hand  when  dealing  with  cavalry  in  any  shape ; 
in  fact,  he  is  the  English  Meissonnier.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  "  Relief  of  Lucknow " 
(486),  this  time  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

A  charming  bit  of  sentiment,  cleverly 
painted,  and  based  on  history  as  given  in 
Pepys'  Diary,  is  "Compassion"  (331),  by 
Florence  Reason.  "  A  saddler,  who  had 
buried  all  the  rest  of  his  children  of  the 
plague,  and  himself  and  his  wife  being  now 
shut  up,  and  in  despair  of  escaping,  did 
desire  only  to  save  the  life  of  this  little  child ; 
and  so  prevailed  to  have  it  received  stark- 
naked  into  the  arms  of  a  friend." 

As  effective  renderings  of  the  costume  of 
the  past  may  be  noticed  :  "  Lucky  at  Cards, 
Unlucky  in  Love  "  (4),  by  F.  D.  Millet,  two 
men  and  a  girl  in  an  alehouse  temp.  James  L ; 
"  La  Lance  aux  Dames  "  (286),  a  rather  mad 
presentment  of  a  tournament ;  "  Mary  Mar- 
garet, Daughter  of  G.  Steinkoppf,  Esq.,  in 
Florentine  Costume  of  the  Fifteenth  Century" 
(349),  by  George  H.  Boughton  ;  and  "  During 
the  Time  of  the  Sermonses"  (526),  by  J.  C. 
DoUman,  representing  the  detecting  of  two 
offenders  playing  golf  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
1593,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council. 

Going  back  to  mythological  and  classical 
subjects,  it  is  only  natural  and  appropriate  to 
first  make  mention  of  "  Clytie "  (213),  by 
the  late  Lord  Leighton.  It  is  a  daring  piece 
of  colour  contrast,  the  kneeling  goddess  in 
gold  green  drapery,  with  long,  flowing  red 
hair,  being  overshadowed  by  a  cloudy  canopy 
of  glowing  orange.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  picture  upon  which  the  late  President 
was  engaged  just  before  his  death,  and  is 
certainly  unfinished.  Others  had  been  pre- 
pared by  him  for  this  exhibition,  and  as  the 
laws  of  the  Academy  only  allow  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  single  work  of  a  deceased 
member,  it  would  seem  as  if  an  unfortunate 
choice  had  been  made.  Allowance,  however, 
should  be  made  for  the  glaring  contrasts  of 
this  picture's  surroundings. 

Mr.  Watts'  "Infancy  of  Jupiter"  (220)  is 
an  admirable  classical  and  complex  group, 
with  the  tone  of  an  old  master.  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  surpassed  himself  in  "  Pandora " 


(271);  the  wildly  beautiful  maiden  kneels 
before  a  rock-altar  in  a  forest,  and  is  in  the 
act  of  opening  the  lid  of  a  gold-embossed 
casket,  from  which  escape  blue  curls  of 
smoke.  Mr.  Solomon  gives  us  a  beautiful 
rose-tinted  nude  in  "  The  Birth  of  Love " 
(432).  Another  classical  badly-hung  nude  is 
the  "  Andromeda  "  (462)  of  Philip  J.  Thorn- 
hill  ;  but  the  cleverest  and  most  healthy  nude 
that  has  for  some  time  graced  the  Academy 
walls  is  John  W.  Godward's  "  Campaspe " 
(521),  which  stands  out  in  stately  beauty 
against  bronzes  and  blue  drapery.  The  same 
artist  has  a  successful  classical  "Flower-Seller" 
(597),  with  a  tray  of  daffodils  and  violets. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  a  small  but  effective  canvas 
illustrating  the  pettish  maiden  of  Horace's 
Odes,  "Neobule"  (300).  Close  to  this  picture, 
in  the  third  gallery,  is  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
"Coliseum"  (291),  at  once  beautiful  and 
eminently  suggestive.  It  represents  three 
graceful  maidens  looking  down  from  a  lofty 
marble  balcony  on  to  the  exterior  of  the 
great  amphitheatre,  from  which  is  pouring  a 
great  crowd  of  spectators.  Every  possible 
detail  is  painted  with  consummate  finish, 
even  the  very  petals  of  the  half- crushed 
flowers  tied  up  in  suspended  festoons ;  but 
this  finish  does  not  one  whit  detract  from  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  girls'  faces,  which 
are  obviously  intended  to  be  the  suggestive 
centres  of  this  remarkable  picture.  A  more 
easily  aroused  sentiment  springs  from  the 
contemplation  of  Arthur  Drummond's  "  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii "  (50),  wherein  bright  sunny 
girls,  surrounded  with  roses,  gaze  from  a  roof 
on  the  festival  of  spring  which  is  being  danced 
after  a  sprightly  fashion  in  the  streets  below. 
"  Disciples  of  Sappho "  (599),  by  T.  R. 
Spence,  is  a  good  classical  composition. 

"The  Mirror"  (202)  of  Frank  Dicksee 
deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself ;  the  mother-of- 
pearl  inlaid  background  of  the  chair  whereon 
the  classic  beauty  is  seated  is  the  most  mar- 
vellous bit  of  painting  in  the  whole  Academy. 

Of  legendary  subjects  three  are  well  worth 
naming.  "The  Weary  King"  (155),  by 
Anna  Lea  Merritt,  happily  illustrates  the 
following  stanza : 

He  rose,  and  quickly  he  cast 
His  mantle  from  him  and  his  crown, 
And  laid  them  by  the  sleeper  down  ; 
And  from  the  shepherd's  side  he  took 
The  cloak,  the  wallet,  and  the  crook. 
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"The  Miracle  of  the  Roses"  (379),  by 
J.  L.  Gloag,  is  suggestive  of  the  pretty  legend 
told  by  Sir  John  Mandeville,  which  assigns 
the  origin  of  roses  to  the  time  when  a  fair 
maiden  was  about  to  be  burnt  to  death  on 
a  false  charge ;  but  making  her  prayer  to 
God,  the  fire  went  out,  "  and  those  branches 
that  were  burninge  became  red  roses,  and 
those  that  were  not  kindled  became  white 
rosiers,  and  those  were  the  fyrst  roses  any 
man  saw."  The  better  known  tale  of  "  La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci "  (568)  is  well  con- 
ceived by  George  S.  Watson,  particularly  as 
regards  the  knight's  wistful  face. 

Among  striking  incidents  well  portrayed, 
"In  Nomine  Christi"  (896),  by  E.  Blair 
Leighton,  and  "The  Leper's  Wife"  (956), 
by  George  Harcourt,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

There  is  a  remarkable  dearth  of  pictures 
of  ancient  or  mediaeval  buildings,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  in  this  year's  exhibition,  either 
as  forming  the  chief  idea  of  the  painting  or 
blended  with  landscape.  Nor  does  the  archi- 
tectural room  give  the  antiquary  any  occasion 
for  comment,  save  to  admire  Mr.  Charles 
Ferguson's  large  wooden  model  of  "  Bam- 
burgh  Castle"  (1790),  on  a  scale  of  8  feet 
to  an  inch. 

With  regard  to  sea  pieces  and  landscapes, 
we  cannot  remain  altogether  silent.  Mr. 
Waterlow's  "Clouds  o'er  the  Sea"  (33),  Mr. 
Goodall's  "Cloud-shadows  over  Sea  and 
Land "  (660),  Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  From 
Beetling  Sea-crags"  (322),  and  Mr.  Hook's 
"  Breadwinners  of  the  North  "  (279),  are  all 
pleasurable  and  to  be  much  commended. 

Mr.  V.  Fisher's  "  A  September  Morning  " 
(98),  Mr.  M.  R.  Corbet's  "  Autumn  Rains  " 
(576),  and  Mr.  A.  Parson's  "The  Rain  is 
Over  and  Gone  "  (396),  are  three  out  of  many 
landscapes  that  cannot  fail  to  give  delight. 
Diligent  Mr.  Leader  has  four  canvases,  of 
which  we  like  "A  Golden  Eve  "  (184)  and 
"The  Skirts  of  a  Pine  Wood"  (448)  the 
best.  How  much  longer  is  the  best  of  our 
English  landscape  painters  to  wait  before  he 
is  promoted  from  A.  to  R.A.  ? 

With  regard  to  portraits,  there  are  such 
an  unusual  number  at  this  year's  Academy 
that  they  must  not  be  ignored,  although,  like 
the  landscapes,  they  make  no  special  appeal 
to  the  antiquary.     The  portraits  of  this  year, 
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though  exceedingly  numerous,  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  far  less  obtrusive  and  self-assertive 
than  is  often  the  case,  and  there  is  a  happy 
absence  of  the  big  M.F.H.  pictures.  The 
most  casual  observer  or  stray  saunterer 
through  the  galleries  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  David  Stewart,  Esq., 
of  Banchory,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow " 
(183),  for  it  occupies  the  place  of  honour  at 
the  west  end  of  the  third  gallery.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  its  distinguishing  position.  The 
picture  is  a  large  one;  the  Provost,  who  is 
the  possessor  of  a  fine  face,  is  represented 
seated,  and  clad  in  a  crimson  robe  of  ofifice. 
The  portrait  that  comes  second  only  to  Mr. 
Orchardson's  bold  display  is  a  full-length  one 
by  Henrietta  Rae  of  "  George  L.  Beeforth, 
Esq.,  Mayor  of  Scarborough,  1894"  (58). 
Mr.  Beeforth  looks  pleasant  and  comely  in 
court  dress,  with  a  handsome  mayoral  chain 
of  Tudor  roses.  This  gentleman  made  his 
fortune  in  connection  with  art,  as  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Dore  Gallery.  Close  by 
hangs  Mr.  Sargent's  clever  but  unattractive- 
looking  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
(64). 

The  Church  has  this  year  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Academy  likenesses.  The  most 
vigorous  of  these  is  Miss  Lee  Smith's  por- 
traiture of  "The  Rev.  J.  Lascelles"  (548), 
a  gentleman  of  such  a  fiercely  military  ap- 
pearance that  it  requires  a  second  glance  at 
the  catalogue  to  assure  us  that  he  is  really  a 
"  reverend."  The  stern  and  powerful  features 
of  Bishop  Temple  (563)  are  well  rendered  by 
Mr.  Herkomer;  but  we  much  prefer  the 
happy  treatment  of  Dr.  Creighton,  Peter- 
borough's scholastic  Bishop,  in  his  violet  cas- 
sock (459),  by  that  rapidly-rising  painter, 
Mr.  H.  Harris  Brown. 


Cf)icf)e0tet   Catfjetital   anD   t6e 
jFall  of  tbe  ^pire  in  1861. 

ITHIN  little  more  than  a  century 
three  of  our  English  cathedral 
churches  have  met  with  disasters 
of  the  first  magnitude.  This,  of 
course,  is  without  taking  into  account  the 
lamentable   losses   which   many — ought   we 
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not  to  say  most?  —  of  the  others  have 
sustained  under  the  guise  of  that  sadly  mis- 
used word  "  restoration."  These  latter  losses, 
if  carefully  recorded,  would  form  an  appalling 
catalogue,  and  might  be  used  as  a  very 
telling  object-lesson  on  the  subject  of  "restora- 
tion." It  is  not,  however,  with  them  that 
we  are  now  concerned,  and  we  only  allude  to 
them  in  passing,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that,  in  speaking  of  other  injuries,  we  were 
unmindful  of  those  which  have  been  inflicted 
in  cold  blood,  by  ignorant  hands,  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  improvements  or 
"restorations." 

The  three  great  disasters  to  which  we 
allude  are:  (i)  The  fall  of  the  western 
tower  and  front  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in 
1786;  (2)  the  burning  of  York  Minster,  by 
Jonathan  Martin,  in  1829;  and  (3)  the  fall 
of  the  central  tower  and  spire  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  in  186 1,  It  is  with  this  last  that 
we  are  more  particularly  concerned.  Of 
these  three  disasters,  the  first  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  serious,  both  because 
the  Norman  west  front  of  Hereford,  with  its 
single  tower,  was  a  feature  unique  among  the 
cathedral  churches  of  this  country,  and  also 
because  no  very  accurate  drawing  of  it  has 
been  preserved,  to  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  all  its  details.  The  subsequent 
barbarisms  perpetrated  by  Wyatt  were,  of 
course,  accidental  accompaniments  of  the 
disaster  itself,  and  in  no  way  necessarily 
consequent  on  it.  At  York  and  at  Chichester 
the  mischief  has  been  repaired,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  according  to  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  times.  And, 
although  fairly  satisfactory  in  both  cases 
under  the  circumstances,  it  nevertheless  goes 
without  saying,  that  neither  building  has 
escaped,  without  much  irreparable  injury  and 
loss. 

The  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  thirty-five  years  ago  is  well  within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons  at  the 
present  time;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
not  without  its  interest  and  value,  that  we 
are  still  able  to  place  on  permanent  record 
some  photographs  of  the  cathedral  taken 
before  the  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire,  as  well 
as  others  showing  the  effect  immediately 
after,  and  others  taken  during  the  rebuilding 
of  the  tower.     At  any  rate,   antiquaries  of 


succeeding  ages  will,  we  think,  be  grateful  to 
us  for  thus  perpetuating  these  old  photo- 
graphs in  our  pages.  In  doing  this,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  record  very  briefly  some 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  fall  of  the  spire, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  them. 

Probably  few  choirs  of  any  of  our  cathedral 
churches  had  been  allowed  to  be  more 
disfigured  and  encumbered,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  tall  pews  and 
private  galleries,  than  had  that  of  Chichester ; 
and  those  persons  who  remember  its  con- 
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dition  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  recall  a  state  of  affairs  which  was 
undoubtedly  both  a  scandal,  from  an 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  as  it  was  an 
eyesore  and  offence  to  the  student  of  art 
or  archaeology  alike.  When  Dr.  George 
Chandler  (who  had  been  dean  since  1830) 
died  in  1859,  it  was  very  generally  felt  that 
no  more  appropriate  memorial  of  one,  who 
had  been  long  held  in  high  esteem  and 
regard,  could  be  devised,  than  the  restoration 
(as  it  was  then  understood)  of  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  a  work  which  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  long  wished  to  see  undertaken. 
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Unfortunately,  the  scheme  did  not  stop 
there,  but  it  included  the  parochialization  of 
the  cathedral,  by  the  removal  of  the  Arundel 
Shrine,  which,  in  other  words,  meant  the 
choir  screen,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  the 
organ.  By  this  means  the  clergy  and  choir 
would,  it  was  urged,  be  able  to  sit  in  the 
choir  (as  in  an  ordinary  parish  church), 
while  the  general  congregation  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  nave,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  cathedral  would  be  made  (as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  afterwards  said  of  Lichfield,  where  the 
same  mistake  was  made  under  his  direction) 


could  have  been  carried  out,  much  in  the  way 
that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  later  period,  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  at  St.  David's.  Professor  Willis 
thus  admirably  described  the  gradual  collapse 
of  the  tower,  resulting  in  its  ultimate  fall,  in 
the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  the  Builder  :* 
"  Centres  and  shores  were  put  up,  and  men 
employed  instantly  to  restore  the  ruined 
portions  of  the  piers.  Bond  stones  were 
inserted  as  far  as  practicable,  considering 
the  loose  and  rotten  state  of  the  core.  .  .  . 
These  works  were  carried  on  during  the 
summer    and    autumn    of    i860,    but    in 


FIG.   2. — CHICHESTER   CATHEDRAL  :     THE   NAVE,    LOOKING   EAST   INTO  THE  CHOIR,   AFTER   THE 

FALL  OF  THE  SPIRE, 

[From  a  Photograph  by  W.  H.  Mason,  of  Brighton.) 


"as  well  adapted  for  our  present  English 
service  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

The  Arundel  Shrine  was  therefore  removed, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  removal, 
by  withdrawing  support  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  piers,  hastened  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  masonry  and  general  condition  of  the 
tower  were  afterwards  found  to  have  been  in 
so  insecure  a  condition,  that  its  ultimate  fate 
could  not  have  been  long  averted,  unless 
some   scheme   of   repair   and   underpinning 


November  it  was  observed  that  settlements 
began  in  the  new  work.  Old  fissures  extended 
themselves  into  the  fresh  masonry,  and  new 
ones  made  their  appearance.  A  system  of 
centreing  to  stiffen  the  arches  which  con- 
nected the  western  piers  with  the  nave  and 
transepts  was  now  commenced,  but  before  it 
could  be  carried  out  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching ruin  increased  and  multiplied  so 
fast  that  there  was  no  time  to  construct  and 

*  Of  March  2,  1861.  We  borrow  our  quotation  from 
the  present  Dean  of  Winchester's  book,  Memorials  of 
the  See  of  Chichester^  p.  313. 
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apply  the  contemplated  framing.  Shores  were 
therefore  resorted  to.  But  in  the  next  place 
the  walling  began  to  bulge  towards  the  end 
of  January,  1861,  first  in  the  north-west  pier 
and  afterwards  in  the  south.  Cracks  and 
fissures,  some  opening  and  others  closing, 
and  the  gradual  deformation  of  the  arches 
in  the  transept  walls  and  elsewhere  indicated 
that  fe-irful  movements  were  taking  place 
throughout  the  parts  of  the  walls  connected 
with  the  western  piers,  and  it  was  then  de- 
termined that  the  bulging  of  the  piers  should 
be  checked  by  the  application  of  a  jacketing 


braces,  while  the  piers  were  bulging  and 
cracking  and  failures  increasing  around  them. 
On  Wednesday  crushed  mortar  began  to  pour 
from  the  old  fissures,  flakes  of  the  facing  stone 
fell,  and  the  braces  began  to  bend.  Yet  the 
workmen  continued  to  add  shoring  until  half- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  storm  of  wind  which 
arose  in  the  evening,  and  beat  first  on  the 
north  east  side  of  the  church,  but  as  night 
advanced  came  with  unabated  force  from  the 
south-west. 

"On  Thursday,  the  21st,  before  daylight, 


KIG.    3. — CHICHESTER   CATHEDRAL  :     BASE  OF   TOWER    PIERS   AFTER   FALL  OF   SI'IRE. 


of  solid  timber,  powerfully  hooped  together 
with  iron  bolts  and  bulks  of  timber. 

"The  preparation  for  this  work  began  on 
Saturday,  February  16,  and  the  afternoon 
service  was  performed  in  the  nave  as  usual 
on  the  following  day,  but  was  interrupted  by 
the  urgent  necessity  for  shoring  up  a  part  of 
the  facing  of  the  south-west  pier,  which  had 
exhibited  new  symptoms  of  giving  way.  The 
workmen  were  now  employed  early  and  late 
in  desperate  attempts  to  avert  the  approaching 
ruin,  which  was  continually  heralded  by  new 
evidences  of  weakness.  Still  the  men  went 
on    diligently   applying    shores,    struts,    and 


the  work  was  resumed.  Seventy  men,  work- 
ing with  most  commendable  enthusiasm  and 
courage,  under  great  personal  risk,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
shores  under  and  around  the  tower  ;  for  those 
applied  only  the  night  before  were  bent,  and 
the  danger  became  more  and  more  imminent. 
The  workmen  were  only  induced  to  quit  the 
building  by  the  inevitable  dinner- hour  of 
noon.  But  by  this  time  the  continual  failing 
of  the  shores  showed  too  plainly  that  the  fall 
was  inevitable.  Warning  was  given  to  the 
inhabitants  near  the  building  on  the  south- 
west,  and   the   workmen   returning  at    one 
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FIG.   4. — CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL,    N.E.,    SHOWING   TOWER   IN   COURSE'OK    ERECTION.    *r£^  .  »313 


FIG.    5.— CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL,   S.W.,    FROM   THE  TREASURY,    SHOWING    NEW   TOWER   IN 

COURSE  OF   ERECTION. 

o'clock  were  prevented  from  re-entering  it.  than  half  an  hour  the  spire  was  seen  to  incline 
Anxious  groups  outside  the  cathedral  en-  slightly  to  the  south-west,  and  then  to  descend 
closure  stood  gazing  at  the  tower,  and  in  less      perpendicularly  into  the  church  as  one  tele. 
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scope  tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of 
the  tower  crumbUng  beneath  it.  The  stones 
and  dust  from  the  base  of  the  tower  rushed 
into  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  and  rapidly 
crumbling  at  the  bottom  as  it  descended,  the 
mass  subsided  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
and  the  top  of  the  spire,  falling  at  last  to 
the  south-west,  threw  its  capstone  against  the 
abutment  of  one  of  the  flying  buttresses  of 
the  nave,  and  broke  itself  across  another  of 
them  intervening." 

No  words  are  needed  to  add  force  to  this 


new  one  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  windows 
of  which  are  open,  whereas  those  of  the  former 
tower  were  blind,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph. It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether 
the  change  is  an  improvement. 

The  second  photograph  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  tower  and 
spire.  It  is  taken  from  a  position  at  the  west 
part  of  the  nave,  and  is  looking  eastwards  into 
the  choir.  The  mass  of  rubbish  heaped  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  gives  a  good  idea 


FK;.    6. — CHlCHliSlER   CATHEDRAL:     GROUP   ON   TOP   OF   NEW   TOWER,    THE   DUKE   OF    RICHMOND 
LAYING   THE   FOUNDATION    STONE  OF  THE   NEW   SPIRE,    MAY   2,    1865. 


graphic  description  by  Professor  Willis  of  a 
disaster  which,  it  is  said,  was  witnessed  by 
few  dry  eyes — a  disaster  which  cast  quite  as 
deep  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  southern 
diocese  and  district  as  did  the  fire  caused  by 
the  miscreant  Martin,  at  York,  some  thirty- 
two  years  earlier,  in  the  north  of  England. 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  the  photographs 
may,  however,  be  added  with  advantage. 

The  first,  which  shows  the  old  tower  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  spire,  is  taken  from  a 
position  north-east  of  the  cathedral,  some- 
where near  the  Market  Cross.  The  tower 
differs  in  one  important  particular  from  the 


of  the  immediate  effect  of  the  disaster  inside 
the  church. 

In  the  third  photograph  the  bases  of  the 
tower  piers  are  shown  after  the  rubbish  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  before  they  were 
themselves  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
foundations  of  the  new  structure. 

Two  of  the  remaining  photographs  (4  and  5) 
show  the  new  tower  in  course  of  erection,  and 
surrounded  by  scaffolding.  One  view  is  taken 
from  the  north-east  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  from  the  garden  of  the  house  formerly 
belonging  to  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral, 
and  which  is  shown  in  the  foreground. 
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The  sixth  photograph  is  that  of  a  group 
of  persons  assembled  on  the  top  of  the  new 
tower,  on  May  2, 1865,  when  the  present  Duke 
of  Richmond  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  spire.  The  figure  in  a  surplice  nearly 
in  the  centre,  is  the  late  dean.  Dr.  Hook,  the 
Duke  standing  on  his  immediate  left.  The 
three  other  persons  in  surplices,  on  the 
dean's  right  hand,  are  three  of  the  residentiary 
canons  (all  of  whom  are  now  deceased),  viz., 
canons  Hutchinson,  Pilkington  and  Stair- 
Douglas  (taking  them  in  order  from  the 
dean).  Lord  March  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
group  on  the  dean's  left  hand.  The  remain- 
ing figures  are  those  of  well-known  citizens 
of  Chichester  at  the  time.  Photographs 
4,  5,  6  are  by  Mr.  James  Russell,  of 
Chichester. 


Diatp  of  a  Cour  ttirougf) 
OBnglanti  in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 

With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

(Continued from  p.  142,  vol.  xxxii.) 


AKE  an  evening  walk  with  my  friend 
to  Sheffield,  and  view  the  town. 
Find  there  our  countrymen, 
Captain  McDonald,  Dalchoshnie,* 
Captain  Alexander  Stewart  of  Balnakeilly, 
and  a  Captain  McKilligan  of  Banff;  the  two 
last  officers  of  the  Sheffield  Regiment.  Go 
to  the  new  Infirmary  and  Barracks. 

Tuesday,  \\th  July.  Sharrow-head. — In 
the  morning  at  breakfast  have  the  pleasure 
of  blessing  the  three  lovely  children  of  my 
friend.  They  had  been  the  day  before  out 
on  a  visit,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  till 
now.  To  see  those  whom  we  love,  and  to 
see  them  prosperous,  happy,  and  respected, 

*  That  is,  of  the  family  of  McDonald,  of  Dal- 
choshnie,  or  Dalchosnie,  Perthshire.  This  officer 
may  have  been  Alexander,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
then  laird,  or  he  may  have  been  a  younger  son, 
Donald,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  commanded  the  92nd  High- 
landers. The  Dalchoshnie  family  has  a  brilliant 
military  record.  The  father  and  grandfather  of  this 
officer  fought  in  the  Jacobite  army  of  1745-46,  and  of 
five  brothers  in  the  fourth  generation  all  were  in  the 
army.     (See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.) 


affords  to  an  ingenuous  mind  a  satisfaction 
not  to  be  expressed  ! 

Go  down  with  my  friend  to  Sheffield,  and 
dine  at  the  Tontine*  with  our  countrymen 
the  two  captainsf  (having  first  in  the  fore- 
noon taken  a  turn  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  to 
see  the  Snuff-mills  of  this  place,  on  a  wonder- 
ful scale  by  the  Messrs.  Wilson). 

Wednesday,  i^ihjuly. — Walk  down  to  the 
Tontine,  and  call  upon  our  friends  the  two 
captains,  who  accompany  us  to  Sharrow- 
head  to  dinner.  After  dinner  go  down  to 
the  Parade,  and  have  a  view  of  the  Sheffield 
Regiment.  Return  in  the  evening  to  the 
hospitable  house  of  my  friend,  and  converse 
with  him  tete-cl-tete,  at  and  after  supper,  on 
"  the  days  of  former  years."+ 

Thursday,  i6ih  July. — Take  a  ride  out 
with  my  friend  to  Norton  in  Derbyshire,  and 
dine  there  with  the  Norton  Club,  a  very 
agreeable  society  of  gentlemen  who  meet 
there  once  a  week,  and  of  which  society  my 
friend  is  a  member  both  beloved  and 
esteemed,  as  he  is  by  every  society  who 
know  him.  Here  we  have  an  elegant  rural 
repast,  and  play  in  the  afternoon  at  bowls  on 
a  beautiful  bowling-green  on  a  high,  healthy 
situation  adjoining  to  the  inn  where  we 
dined  with  Mr.  Smith,  brother-in-law  to  my 
friend,  a  pleasant  gentleman  possessed  of  a 
considerable  fortune  already,  and  having  a 
much  greater  one  in  prospect.  The  other 
gentlemen  this  day  at  the  Club  were  a  Mr. 
Staniforth,  a  merchant  in  Sheffield,  and  a 
Mr.  Parker,  a  gentleman  of  the  law  there. 

Returning  in  the  evening  to  Sharrow,  as 

*  This  was  one  of  the  many  "Tontine"  inns,  so- 
called  because  the  money  for  their  erection  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  "tontine"  system.  The  Tontine  at 
Sheffield,  which  was  completed  in  1785,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the  day.  "  Dr.  (latty 
gives  a  good  description  of  what  it  was  in  its  glory, 
when  '  twenty  horses  and  five  postboys  were  always 
ready  when  the  yard  bell  rang,'  and  how  suddenly  it 
collapsed  on  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Railway.  .  .  . 
'  Thus  one  of  the  fine  old  English  inns,  in  the  court- 
yard of  which  a  carriage  and  pair  could  be  easily  driven 
round,  came  to  grief  "  (See  Dr.  Gatty's  edition  of 
Hunter's  Hallamshire,  1869,  p.  199;  and  R.  E.  Leader's 
Reminiscences  of  Old  Sheffield,  1876,  p.  214-215.) 

f  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  term  "country- 
men," as  occurring  in  this  and  an  earlier  sentence,  is 
restricted  to  denote  Perthshire  men,  and  that  "the 
two  captains  "  were  McDonald  and  Stewart. 

X  This  quotation  reminds  one  that  Macpherson's 
Ossian  was  at  that  time  very  much  in  the  air. 
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we  descended  the  hill  from  Norton,  towards 
the  bank  of  the  Sheff  [or  Sheaf],  which  here 
separates  the  County  of  York  from  that  of 
Derby,  we  enjoy  one  of  the  first  of  prospects. 
The  town  of  Sheffield  lies  in  the  heart  of 
finely  swelling  hills  that  rise  all  round  it, 
adorned  with  well-cultivated  fields,  beautiful 
plantations,  and  enclosures,  with  a  vast 
number  of  elegant  seats  of  gentlemen,  all 
enjoying  the  finest  situation. 

Have  another  agreeable  tete-h-tete  with  my 
friend  after  supper.  Go  to  bed  and  enjoy 
sweet  repose. 

Friday,  1 7///  Jttly.  Sharrow. — Go  down 
in  the  forenoon  to  Sheffield  with  my  friend, 
and  call  upon  the  two  captains,  etc.  Thence 
am  conducted  to  see  the  Steam-engines,  the 
Cutlery-works,  the  Coalerie  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  with  which  highly  gratified. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  conducts  me  to  the  shop 
of  a  cutler,  where  I  purchase,  strange  to  tell  ! 
twelve  good  knives  with  cases  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling,  and  have  my  own  penknife 
sharpened  into  the  bargain.  To  one  who 
has  not  seen  the  amazing  works  of  this  place, 
such  a  circumstance  appears  truly  incredible. 
These  knives  are  here  made  in  vast  quan- 
tities at  this  low  rate,  and  sent  over  to 
Germany.  Amazing  fortunes  rapidly  made 
here  by  cutlery-works  ;  and  people  rising 
every  day  from  nothing  to  eminence,  by 
dint  of  industry.  This  day  have  also  a  view 
of  the  great  ironworks,  and  the  method  of 
refining  iron  in  the  furnace  and  under  the 
hammer.  This  an  astonishing  work ;  a  sem- 
blance to  Carron.* 

Return  at  two  p.m.  to  Sharrow.  Dress, 
and  go  with  my  friend  to  dine  at  the  elegant 
country-seat  of  Mr.  William  Shore,!  a  man 
whose  grandfather  was  a  common  hammer- 
man, and  who  now  enjoys  a  fortune  of  some 
thousands  a  year.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
with  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  his  table. 
A  numerous  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, viz.,  Misses  Walker  from  Manchester, 

•  The  famous  iron  works  of  Carron,  in  Stirling- 
shire, were  established  by  Dr.  Roeliuck  of  Sheffield 
in  1760.  It  was  here  that  "  carronades  "  were  first 
made,  whence  their  name. 

t  This  was  evidently  Mr.  William  Shore  of  Tapton 
Hill.  A  son  of  his,  who  assumed  his  maternal  uncle's 
name  of  Nightingale,  was  the  father  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale.  (See  Dr.  (Jatty's  Sheffield :  Past  and 
Present,  1873,  p.  177.) 


Miss  Hutchinson  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Grieve, 
Mr.  Wyat,  etc.,  equally  pleasant  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  manners.  Mr.  Shore 
takes  me  to  see  his  place  and  garden  :  his  is 
one  of  the  first  seats  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Stay  here  till  after  supper,  and  walk  home 
with  my  friend  to  Sharrow,  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  spent  the 
day. 

Saturday,  \2,/h  July.  Sharro7l>.—\N^^k 
down  to  Sheffield,  and  call  upon  the  two 
captains.  Come  up  with  them  to  Sharrow 
to  dinner.  Company  at  dinner  this  day  in 
the  house  of  my  friend  consists  of  the 
worthy  Landlord  himself,  Mr.  Jo:  Walker, 
a  very  rich  man;  Mr.  Smith,  brother-in-law 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Grieve,  Captain 
Alexander  Stewart,  and  Captain  McKilligan, 
Mr.  Lamprier,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Preston,* 
the  parson  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  Elliot. 

A  hearty  and  happy  company  as  ever  I 
sat  in ;  and  entertained  by  my  worthy  friend 
in  the  most  easy  and  elegant  style  of  hospi- 
tality. After  tea  a  party  at  whist ;  and  a 
number  of  the  company  stay  supper. 

Sunday,  19/A  July.  Sharrmv. — This  day 
accompany  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  Dronfield, 
about  five  miles  from  Sharrow.  He  here 
introduces  me  to  the  amiable  family  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Smith.  Mrs.  Smith,  his 
mother,  an  old,  infirm,  sensible  woman. 
Young  Mrs.  Smith,  a  pleasant,  elegant 
woman,  extremely  affable  and  attentive  to 
strangers. 

Go  to  the  church  of  Dronfield  with  Mrs. 
Smith,  younger,  and  a  Miss  Holwell,  a 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire. 
Have  an  elegant  and  affecting  sermon  from 
Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  choir  here  somewhat 
singular.  After  sermon  return  to  Mr.  Smith's 
house,  and  see  his  garden,  his  dogs,  and  his 
horses.  This  gentleman  has  a  good  fortune, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  it ;  amiable,  mild,  and  com- 
plaisant  in   his   manners.     Dine   here  with 

the  family,  and  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  , 

a  Scotch  lady. 

After  dinner  return  to  the  church  in  the 
afternoon,  and  hear  another  very  affecting 
discourse  from  my  friend.  He  is  a  very 
popular  man  in  this  country,  and  deserves 

*  The  Rev.  Matthew  Preston,  "  assistant-ministe 
of  Sheffield  "  from  1776  to  1829. 
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to  be  so  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Service  for  the  recovery  of  a  woman  after 
childbirth.  Hear  a  curious  chorus  perform 
an  Anthem  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
flutes,  hautboys,  etc.  It  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect  upon  me,  unaccustomed  to  such  exhi- 
bitions. The  audience  extremely  attentive 
to  my  friend,  and  seemingly  much  affected 
by  his  sermon.  After  sermon  the  bells  ring 
all  the  afternoon  in  honour  of  my  friend. 
He  here  performs  the  funeral  service  over 
the  corpse  of  a  child.  Mr.  Smith  and  I 
accompany  him  to  witness  it.  After  which 
return  to  tea.  After  tea  walk  out  with  the 
company,  and  view  the  village  and  its  very 
romantic  neighbourhood.  Take  leave  of  our 
friends  in  the  evening,  and  ride  home  by  the 
bridle-way  to  Sharrow. 

Monday^  20th  July.  Sharrow. — Leave  my 
horse  with  my  friend.  Set  out  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  a.m.  with  Mr.  Mackenzie's  boy 
carrying  my  saddle-bags  to  the  Toll-bar  sepa- 
rating the  counties  of  York  and  Derby,  where 
take  my  seat  on  the  stage-coach  at  half-past 
four.  Breakfast  at  Chesterfield,  remarkable 
for  its  twisted  spire,  apparently  crooked  and 
like  to  fall.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  banker,  has 
an  elegant  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town. 

Mount  our  coach  after  swallowing  break- 
fast in  a  few  minutes,  and  set  out  again  in 
company  of  a  Mr.  Mackenzie  from  Shefifield. 
Stevens,  a  blind  man,  entertains  us  highly 
all  the  way,  with  music  on  a  fife  and  a  fiddle, 
and  sings  like  a  nightingale.  The  weather 
exceedingly  warm  and  favourable,  enjoy  a 
delightful  view  of  the  country  from  the  out- 
side of  the  coach.  Arrive  about  ten  a.m.  at 
Mansfield,  where  our  jolly  blind  piper  leaves 
us.  Set  out  for  Nottingham,  along  Sher- 
wood forest,  fourteen  miles  long.  Some  fine 
old  trees  scattered  here  and  there  over  it ; 
some  places  of  it  begin  to  be  well  cultivated. 
Dine  at  Nottingham,  a  large  and  elegant 
town,  finely  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Trent,  a  broad  river  here  (with  a  bridge 
of  seventeen  arches),  which  has  its  course  to 
north-east,  and  at  last  joins  the  Humber. 
The  streets,  houses,  and  market-place  here 
broad,  cleanly,  and  elegant.  The  castle 
stands  on  a  high  rock  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  A  remarkable  bed  shewn  here  of 
Queen  Anne. 
VOL.  xxxii. 


After  leaving  Nottingham,  pass  the  bridge, 
and  for  some  miles  look  back  on  one  of 
the  most  charming  prospects  in  England. 
Come  in  the  afternoon  to  Loughborough ; 
the  streets  here  rather  narrow,  dirty,  and 
irregular.  From  hence  proceed  to  Leicester, 
where  arrive  about  six  p.m.  This  also  a 
spacious  and  elegant  town.  The  old  tapestry- 
work  revived  here  by  an  ingenious  lady. 
After  running  a  little  through  the  streets  and 
market-place,  to  get  a  cursory  view  of  it, 
drink  tea  with  two  ladies  from  Mansfield ; 
two  young  boys,  a  gentleman  of  fortune's 
sons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham, 
with  their  tutor,  Monsr.  Egrace,  a  French 
priest ;  and  a  Mr.  Coleman  of  Leicester,  a 
sea-faring  gentleman,  who  accompany  us  all 
the  way  to  London. 

From  Leicester  to  Harborough.  From 
thence  by  star-light  to  Northampton,  where 
we  arrive  about  three  o'clock  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  'J'uesday.  This  one  of  the  first 
market-places,  with  the  best  houses  and 
streets  of  any  town  in  England.  Leave 
Northampton,  and  proceed  to  Newport- 
Pagnell  to  breakfast.  From  thence  to 
Wooburne  [  VVoburn]  in  Bedfordshire.  Have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's.  His 
deer-park  fourteen  miles  round  :  many  fallow 
and  some  red  deer  here.  House  to  be  seen 
only  on  Mondays.  His  Grace  supposed  to 
be  the  richest  duke  in  England. 

Arrive  at  Dunstable,  where  enter  Hart- 
fordshire.  From  Dunstable  set  out  for  St. 
Albans,  and  pass  on  three  miles  beyond  it 
to  a  good  inn,  where  dine.  After  dinner  set 
out  for  Barnet.  Hay  makers  on  every  hand 
busy ;  a  fine  crop  appearing  everywhere. 
Here  take  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  view 
the  country.  Dreadful  thunder-storm.  At 
Highgate  have  a  view  of  the  Thames,  the 
City,  etc.,  etc. 

Heav'ns  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around  ! 

Enter  the  Capital  by  Islington,  and  arrive 
at  half-past  five  p.m.  at  the  BuU-and-Mouth 
Inn  near  Aldersgate,  where  put  up  all  night, 
and  enjoy  comfortable  repose,  having  had 
none  for  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  having 
in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours  travelled  one 
hundred  and  sixty- five  miles. 


{Conclusion.) 
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Cbe  3ccounM5ook  of  Cfl3iUiam 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowi.kr,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
{Continued from  p,  120,  vol.  xxxii. ) 

The  names  of  all  the  wakeman  of 

Rippon  sence  the  yeare  of  our  lorde 

1400  in  Henry  the  4'''  reigne. 

{continued.) 

John  Stevin.  he  beinge  at  londo' 
sawe  the  maior  firste  goyng  to 
VVestmynster  in  a  barge.^ 

VVyll'm  PuUayne,  gt. 

George  Pratt. 

Raife  Claye. 

francis  Steile. 

John  Spede. 

217'. 

Raife    Tankerd.      Duke     of    Yorke 

slayne.'' 
James  Glover.     Edward  the  4  began 

his  Reigne  ^ 
K.  henry  fled  into  Scotland.* 
Peter  Robynson. 
John  Maier  Tanner. 
Will'm  Stavelay  g'.     The  K.  married 

the  ladye  Graye.^ 
K.  henry  the  6  taken  at  y^  abbay  of 

Sawlay." 
John  Grame. 
Thomas  hebden,  g'. 


1453 


1454 
1455 
1456 
M57 

Fo. 
1459 

1460 


1 46 1 
1462 
1463 


1464 
1465 


^  In  1858  the  state  barge  was  abolished,  and  the 
watermen  were  paid  £,^  each  on  delivering  up  their 
badges,  caps,  and  clothing.  Timbs,  Curiosities  of 
Lomion  (1867),  537. 

^  At  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460. 

^  Installed  at  Westminster  as  king,  March  4 ; 
crowned  June  29,  1461. 

*  With  his  queen  and  son,  and  some  of  their  ad- 
herents, after  the  battle  of  Towton,  March  29,  1461. 

'  Widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  usually  known  by  her 
maiden  name  as  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The  king 
avowed  his  marriage  September  29,  1464,  but  it  had 
taken  place  some  time  before. 

*  This  tends  to  confirm  a  report  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that  Henry  was 
taken  in  a  monastery  disguised  as  a  monk.  There 
appears  to  be  much  uncertainty  with  regard  to  his 
movements  at  this  time,  and  our  Ripon  draper  has 
recorded  a  matter  on  which  he  was  probably  well  in- 
formed. Sawley  Abbey  was  a  daughter-house  to 
Fountains,  and  about  40  m.  from  Ripon,  on  the  Lan- 
cashire border. 


1466 
1467 
1468 
1469 


1470 
1471 


1472 

1473 
1474 

1475 
1476 

1477 

1478 

1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 


1483 
1484 


Peter  Jenken,  tanner. 

John  frebodie  and  Will'm  leake. 

Francis  Saunderson. 

Wyll'm  Skipton.     K.  edward  fled  into 

fraunce.     K.  henry  6  proclamed 

kinge,  but  contynued  not  longe.^ 
Thomas  Snawe. 
Randall    Pigott,   g'.      firste   printyng 

brought  into  England  by  a  mere' 

of  londo'  VVni  Caxton.2 
John  VVhaire. 
Raife  Ratlife. 
Jheram  newbie. 
Will'm  Todde  smith. 
Peter  Webbe. 
John  fawcett.     The  Duke  of  clarence 

Drowned  malmasey.^ 
Thomas  Glew  g'. 
James  hebden,  g'. 
John  Riplay,  mere'. 
Peter  benson  sho  maker. 
John  Thorneton.     K.  Richeard  the  3 

began  his  Raigne.* 
The  Duke  of  Buckingam  beheaded.^ 
K.  Edw  y^  5   C  the  Duke  of  Yorke 

murdered.^ 
James  Coundall. 
Will'm  Thorpe  tanner. 


^  In  1470  the  Lancastrian  party  rose  against 
Edward  IV.,  and  he  fled  into  Holland,  October  3. 
Warwick,  "  the  king-maker,"  brought  Henry  VI.  out 
of  the  Tower  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  imbecile 
as  he  was.  In  the  spring  of  147 1  Edward  was  back 
again,  won  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury,  and 
on  the  night  after  his  return  to  London  Henry  died  in 
the  Tower,  probably  murdered  by  Edward's  direc- 
tions. 

2  Caxton  was  agent  of  the  Mercers'  Company  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  residing  in  Bruges  when 
he  printed  the  first  English  book  in  1471.  The  first 
book  that  he  printed  in  England  appeared  in  1477- 

3  Edward  IV.  accused  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  of  treason,  and,  according  to  rumour,  had 
him  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the  Tower, 
February  18,  1477-78.  Malmsey  or  Malvoisie  was  a 
strong  sweet  wine  from  Malvasia  in  Greece. 

■*  Upon  the  deposition  of  the  child-king  Edward  V., 
Richard  began  his  reign  June  26,  1483  ;  was  crowned 
at  Westminster  July  6,  and  at  York  September  8. 

^  At  Salisbury,  November  I,  1483. 

"  It  was  supposed  that  Richard  had  his  nephews 
secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Their  little  bones, 
or  what  were  supposed  to  be  such,  were  discovered 
there  in  July,  1674,  and  in  1678  were  placed  in  a 
marble  urn  designed  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  removed  to  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at 
Westminster. 
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1485     John  Norton  g*.    K.  henry  the  7  began 
his  Reigne.^ 
The  firste  yeoman  of  the  garde. ^ 
The  sweatinge  sikenes  of  the  w"^'^  2 
maires  f  6  aldermen  Died  in  eight 
dayes.^ 
i486     Will'm  Selbie.     K.  henry  married  the 
lady  Elyzab'th   Dowghter  to   K. 
edward  the  4.* 

1487  Roger  harman. 

1488  Peter  Kitchinman.     This  yeare  1489 

were  the  faire  seats  in  the  queire 
of  the  churche  of  ripo'n  bego'ne 
to  be  maide  f  fynished,  Anno 
Dni  1494.^ 

1489  W""  Boyes,  g', 

1490  Ranold   Stamorth.     K.   henry  the   8 

borne.'' 

149 1  Christopher  Bayley. 

1492  marmaducke  Burton. 

1493  Roger     Sayle.      wheat     at    6d.    the 

bushell.^ 
1495     Rob'  Backehouse.^ 

1494  John    Pilgryme.     white    heryngs    at 

3X,  4^.  the  barrell.^ 

^  The  crown  was  placed  on  Henry's  head  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  wherein 
Richard  was  slain,  August  22,  1485. 

^  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were  a  body  of  foot- 
guards  for  the  king's  person,  instituted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  VH.,  October  30,  1485. 

*  The  Sudor  Anglicus,  or  English  sweat,  was  first 
seen  in  the  autumn  of  1485.  and  was  followed  by  four 
other  outbreaks  of  the  same  disorder  ;  the  last  was  in 
1 55 1,  and  is  noted  below.  See  Creighton  on  Epi- 
demics, vol.  i.,  chap.  V. 

■*  January  18,  i486  ;  thus  uniting  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  ;  hence  the  blending  of  the  white 
and  the  red  rose  in  the  Tudor  badge. 

*  These  stalls,  with  their  curious  misericordes,  still 
remain ;  on  one  of  the  finials  is  an  angel  bearing  a 
shield  with  the  date  1494. 

*  June  28.  149 1  ;  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York  ;  became  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  April  2,  1502. 

'  Thorold  Rogers  gives  4s.  id.  the  quarter  (6Jd. 
the  bushel)  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  this  year. 

^  In  this  order  in  the  MS. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  very  low  price  of 
white  herrings  at  Ripon  this  year.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  Nunnery  of  Sion,  in  Middlesex,  they  appear  at 
from  gs.  to  9s.  4d.  ;  Thorold  Rogers  says,  however, 
that  the  price  occasionally  fell  to  about  one  third  ; 
this  would  probably  be  when  the  supply  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  which  was  liable  to  occur  after 
extraordinary  takes  of  the  fish.  These  "white  her- 
rings" must  have  been  pickled  or  salted  without  being 
smoked  and  dried  ;  fresh  herrings  could  hardly  have 
reached  Ripon  in  an  eatable  condition. 


1496 

1497 
1498 
1499 

1500 
1501 


1502 


1503 


Fo. 

1504 

1505 
1506 

1507 

1508 
1509 


Nycholas  Porter. 

Rob'  hunter. 

Rob'  leedes  g'. 

Tho.  Glwe.  The  earle  of  Warwicke 
beheaded.^ 

John  Toplife. 

Mychaell  Cason.  prince  Arthur  mar- 
ried lady  Kathering  daughter  to 
the  K.  of  spayne.- 

John  halma'.  the  K.  of  Scottes  mar- 
ryed  ye  lady  Margret.'^ 

Richeard  goldesbrough,  g'.  The  6  of 
februarij  this  yeare  Did  the 
chapter  of  the  churche  of  Rippon 
make  order  for  the  reedifyinge  of 
2  churches  then  in  Decay.* 

22. 

John  Shearewoode. 

John  Bowland. 

Stephe'  thorpe  c  will'm  meddleton. 

Heughe  Stickebucke  f  Rob'  Kettle- 
well. 

John  Belgate  ^  John  pansexe. 

Roger  Nunweke  ^  Will'm  seale.  K. 
henry  the  8  began  his  Reigne  y^ 
22  of  Aprill  1509.^ 

John  Cooke,  g'. 

Richeard  battie  f  Will'm  carver. 

Robert  holme  f  W""  Wilson. 

Symon  Bla'mvn.  flodden  feild  wonne 
f  the  kynge  of  Scottes  slayne." 

Thomas  bilton  ge.  and  Lawrence 
langthorne. 

henry  sigesweke  f  Thomas  fisher. 

Richeard  p'cevell  f  Will'm  Seill. 

John  Meddleton. 

John  Backehouse. 

Symond  Baitema'  f  W""  Briggam. 


1510 

15" 

1512 

1513 

1514 

^515 
1516 

1517 
1518 

i5'9 

1  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence (see  1477)  was  regarded  as  a  possible  claimant  to 
the  Crown.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1485, 
and  escaped  in  1499,  together  with  the  conspirator, 
Perkin  Warbeck.     Both  were  caught,  and  executed. 

^  November  14,  1501,  Arthur  being  fourteen  and 
Catherine  (of  Aragon)  fifteen. 

^  The  marriage  l^tween  James  IV.  of  .Scotland 
and  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
arranged  in  January,  1502,  but  was  not  solemnized  till 
August  8,  1503,  when  the  bride  was  in  her  fifteenth 
year. 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  this  in  the  existing  Act- 
book  or  Fabric  rolls. 

®  The  day  following  his  father's  decease. 

®  September  9.  James  IV.  of  Scotland  invaded 
England  during  Henry's  absence  in  France,  but  his 
army  was  destroyed  at  Flodden. 
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1520  Thomas  Gaestar. 

1 52 1  Thomas  Mankyng  (-  John  Winpenny. 

1522  Will'm  leades  ('  Robert  Baran. 

1523  Will'm  hebden  v  Richeard  gowthwait. 

1524  Thomas  haule  ('  Edmund  Warde. 

1525  Will'm  horner  (>  James  Clarke. 

1526  John  Dixon  c  Abraham  Cu'berland. 

1527  Robert  plaine  (>  Thomas  Kettlewell. 

1528  I^urance  hodgesone. 

1529  Richearde  Tirrie. 

1530  Rowland  Wilson. 

1531  Thomas  Stavelay,  g'. 

1532  Richeard  Bell. 

1533  Will'm  gentlema'.    this  yeare  K.  henry 

y^  8  came  to  Yorke;^  and  the 
markyt  corne  f  markitte  swepings 
was  firste  geven  to  this  wakeman, 
1533. 

1534  W"  Kettlewell. 

1535  John  Johnsonne  c  Will'm  seale. 

1536  Thomas  Bensonn. 

1537  Anthony  Vckerby. 

1538  Raife  Cooke. 

1539  Robert  Ripelay. 

1540  John  Meddletonn. 

1 54 1  George  Yonnge. 

1542  Xpopher  Darnebroke. 

1543  Raife  Bell. 

1544  henry  Atkingsonn. 

1545  mathew  Snawe. 

1546  John  Waulls. 

1547  Nycholas  horner  f  Raife  Ripplay.    K. 

Edward  y^  6  began  his  reigne.^ 
the  plage  in  rippo'."^  musel- 
broughe  feilde,  1547.* 

1548  James  Flecher. 

1549  Robert  harrison. 

1550  Will'm  Scotte. 

1551  JohnThorneton.     the  great  sweatinge 

sickenes.^ 

1552  Will'm  Wheatlay.     W"^  Wraye  borne 

y^  24  day  of  June,  1552. 

^  Gent  has  this  note  :  "King  //^w/jcame  to  York, 
and  the  Handlow,  or  Afarket- Sweeping  (which  was 
given  before  the  Conquest  to  the  wakemen  of  Rippon), 
was  this  year  confirm'd  by  the  king." 

^  On  January  28,  1547,  the  day  of  his  father's 
death. 

*  The  great  bubo  plague,  which  devastated  London 
in  1665,  had  prevailed  in  London  and  the  provinces 
in  several  years  from  1485  to  1665-66,  when  it  ceased. 

■*  The  note  perhaps  refers  to  the  battle  of  Miihl- 
berg,  on  the  Elbe,  at  which  Charles  V.  defeated  the 
Protestants. 

'  The  last.     See  above,  1485,  note. 


Quene  Marie 
y*=   20   day  of 


began 
Julij,! 


The    beseagine    of 


1553  John   holmes. 

hir  reigne 

1553- 

1554  Heughe  fox. 

1555  Will'm  Thompson. 

1556  John  Smythe  vintener, 

1557  Edmund  lockay. 

1558  Will'm    Rayner.      Quene   Elizabethe 

began  hir  reigne  the  17  day  of 
November.- 

1559  Thomas  Rigge. 

1560  Will'm    Smith. 

leathe.^ 

1 56 1  Robert  Ripplay. 

1562  Xpopher  Dale. 

1563  John  Swetynge.   The  great  floode,  and 

owsebrige  broken  Downe,  1563.* 

1564  Will'm  harrisonn. 

1565  Thomas  Ripplay. 

1566  Richard  muncketonn. 

1567  John  Rigge. 

Fo.   2  2Z'. 

1568  Emerie  Coites. 

1569  Robert  Kettlewell. 

1570  Thomas  Swire. 

157 1  John  Hodgesone. 

1572  Thomas  Newall. 

1573  Cristopher  Thornetone. 

1574  Jefferay  Metcalfe. 

1575  George  Battle. 

1576  Thomas  hebden. 

{To  be  continued.) 

1  Her  accession  was  reckoned  from  July  6,  the 
day  of  Edward's  death. 

'^  The  day  of  Mary's  death. 

*  Leith  was  at  that  time  (1560)  held  by  the  French 
for  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  having  recently  been  fortified. 
As  Mary  was  laying  claim  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
Elizabeth  sent  her  fleet  with  troops  to  assist  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  against  her,  and  besieged  Leith. 
In  July  Leith  surrendered,  and  the  fortifications  were 
at  once  destroyed. 

^  This  flood  was  attributed  to  a  sudden  thaw  of 
much  snow.  Several  bridges  were  broken  down 
beside  the  Ouse  bridge  at  York.  I  have  found  no 
record  of  the  month  or  day — Gent  says,  "  Anno  1564 
(1563-4?)  a  sudden  Thaw  broke  it  down,  overthrew 
12  Houses,  and  kill'd  as  many  Persons.  Two  years 
after  it  was  rebuilt,  towards  which  the  Widow  Hall 
left  100  Pounds,  a  great  sum  in  those  Days,  and  which 
was  commemorated  on  a  Brass  Plate  afiix'd  to  a  Stone 
on  the  Middle  of  the  Bridge  (the  Place  yet  to  be  seen) 
'till  such  time  as  it  was  stolen  away.  The  words  were 
these : 

Lady]z.x\&  Hall,  lo !  here  the  Works  of  Faith  doth  shew. 
In  giving  a  hundred  Pound  this  Bridge  for  to  renew." 
— Hist,  oj  York,  1730,  p.  170. 
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iLincoIn'0  3Inn  JFielD0. 

By  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 


HERE   is   nothing   in    all   London 
comparable  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Inns   of  Court.     They  had  their 
origin  in  times  when  monasteries 
other    establishments   of    the    ancient 


religion  were  a  conspicuous  feature   of  the 
city  and  its  immediate  environs  ;  and  in  the 


It  is  very  strange  to  find  so  much  of  ancient 
quietude  right  in  the  monster  City's  very 
jaws — which  yet  the  monster  shall  not  eat 
up — right  in  its  very  belly,  indeed,  which 
yet,  in  all  these  ages,  it  shall  not  digest  and 
convert  into  the  same  substance  as  the  rest 
of  its  bustling  streets." 

This  peacefulness  at  once  disposes  the 
mind  to  meditation,  and  then  it  is  well  if  our 
knowledge  enable  us  to  recall  the  memories 
and  associations  of  the  ancient  buildings 
around  us.     If  we  are  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  are 
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quadrangles  of  the  Inns  there  is  a  hush  and 
a  peacefulness  which  could  even  now  be  fitly 
characterized  as  monastic.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne was  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  the  streets  and  the  Inn  precincts, 
and  many  visitors  have  shared  this  feeling. 

"Nothing  else  in  London,"  he  wrote  in 
his  English  Note-books,  "  is  so  like  the  effect 
of  a  spell  as  to  pass  under  one  of  these  arch- 
ways, and  find  yourself  transported  from  the 
jumble,  rush,  tumult,  uproar,  as  of  an  age 
of  week-days  condensed  into  the  present 
hour,  into  what  seems  an  eternal  Sabbath. 


lucky  enough  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  history 
of  the  Inn,  by  its  learned  librarian,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Douthwaite,  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
many  facts  which  are  set  forth  in  that  charm- 
ing book  will  visit  our  memories  as  we  pace 
the  squares,  or  look  through  the  beautiful 
iron  gateway  at  the  rooks,  as  they  sway  in  the 
branches  of  the  grand  old  trees,  or  sweep 
with  low  flight  across  the  inviting  sward.  In 
Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  other  hand,  what  better 
interpreter  of  its  genius  loci,  what  better 
guide  to  its  storied  tenements,  could  be 
desired   than    the    handy    volume    by    Mr. 
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W.  H.  Spilsbury,  the  librarian  of  the  magnifi- 
cent library  of  Lincoln's  Inn?  Not  to  sj^eak 
of  the  Temple,  which  has  not  wanted 
annalists  worthy  of  its  records,  such  books  as 
these,  with  the  authority  which  accrues  from 
the  positions  of  their  authors,  are  not  likely 
to  be  easily  supplanted  or  readily  forgotten. 

The  band  of  London  topographers,  few 
but  fit,  small  but  select,  has  recently  received 
an  addition,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C  W. 
Heckethorn,  the  author  of  Secret  Societies, 
etc.  He  has  produced  a  volume  which 
deserves  a  cordial  welcome,  because  it  is 
obviously  the  outcome  of  a  labour  of  love. 
It  is  a  Survey  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields*  and 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  somewhat 
in    the    manner   of   John   Stow's    immortal 


OLD  WOODEN  HOUSE  IN  CLEMENTS  LANE. 

Survey  of  London.  This  descriptive  peram- 
bulation of  the  locality,  varied  by  comment 
and  anecdote,  aided  as  it  is  by  many  illustra- 
tions of  varying  excellence,  makes  a  pleasing 
volume,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  literary 
art  and  occasional  crudeness  of  presentation. 
It  is  in  the  right  vein,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
not  pretentious.  If  the  work  must  be  styled 
a  compilation,  it  is  also  a  compendium,  and 
the  author  has  performed  a  useful  service  by 
bringing  together  so  much  scattered  informa- 
tion. 

To  give  a  correct  impression  of  the  scope 
of  this  book,  stress  should  be  given  to  the 
last  of  the  three  words  composing  its  title, 

*  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the  Localities  adjacent. 
By  Charles  William  Heckethorn.  With  illustrations 
by  Alfred  Beaver  and  other  artists.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock,  1896.     4to.,  241  pp. 


"  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields'^  Of  over  200  pages, 
only  sixty-two  are  occupied  with  the  Inn 
itself;  and  although  these  are  placed  first, 
showing  that  the  author  regards  the  subject 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  he  goes  rather  far  afield,  and  by  the 
time  we  are  in  Clare  Market,  the  classic 
repose  of  the  Inn  of  Court  seems  to  have 
lost  its  charm.  The  book  is  divided  thus : 
(i)  Lincoln's  Inn,  (2)  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
(3)  Clare  Market  and  Purlieus,  (4)  Between 
Duke  Street  and  Great  Queen  Street,  and  (5) 
Between  the  Turnstiles. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sack  to  a 
ha'porth  of  bread  in  that  arrangement,  and 
there  be  antiquaries  in  Lincoln's  Inn  who  will 
think  that  the  ha'porth  does  not  add  materially 
to  the  history  of  the  Inn  of  Court.  What  have 
we  here  that  we  had  not  in  Stow  and  in 
Spilsbury  ?  Again,  the  author's  list  of 
authorities  reveals  his  limitations.  Not  far 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  is  the  Record  Office,  and 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Heckethorn  is  not 
aware  of  the  wealth  of  material  to  be  found 
there.  Or  perhaps  he  preferred  to  write  in 
his  library  with  his  authorities  around  him, 
and  to  weave  his  story  from  the  scattered 
sources  in  printed  books.  If  so,  it  was  a 
comfortable  book  in  the  making,  and  perhaps 
that  may  partly  explain  why  it  is  a  comfort- 
able book  in  the  reading,  for  such  it  un- 
doubtedly is — comfortable  and  gossipy.  An 
armchair  book,  it  gives  you  the  feeling  of 
taking  an  intellectual  perambulation  without 
the  fatigue. 

The  origin  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  pleasantly 
told  by  Stow.  He  approaches  the  spot  from 
the  City,  along  Holborn  (Oldborne)  Bridge, 
up  Holborn  Hill,  passing  Shoe  Lane  and 
Fetter  Lane,  to  the  Bars.  Here  he  pauses 
to  tell  us  that  beyond  the  Bars  in  old  time 
there  was  a  temple,  built  by  the  Templars, 
and  occupied  by  them  till  11 84,  when  they 
"had  built  them  a  new  temple  in  Fleet 
Street,  near  to  the  river  of  Thames."  This 
ruinated  temple  had  been  pulled  down  just 
before  Stow  wrote,  and  the  foundations 
revealed  a  round  formation,  "as  the  new 
temple  in  Temple  Bar,  and  other  temples 
in  England."  Beyond  this  old  temple  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  house,  he  says,  is 
New  Street,  otherwise  called  Chancery  Lane ; 
and  "on  the  west  side  of  the  lane  towards 
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the  north  end  thereof  was  of  old  time  the 
church  and  house  of  the  Preaching  Friars." 
This  house  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Inn  of 
Court.  The  black  friars  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  neighbourhood  which  yet  bears 
their  name;  and  "this  old  friars'  house 
(juxta  Holborne,  saith  the  Patent)  was  by 
King  Edward  I.,  in  the  i6th  of  his  reign, 
given  to  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincolne."  Mr. 
Spilsbury  tells  us  in  his  history  that  the  Earl 
is  said  to  have  assigned  his  residence  to  the 
professors  of  the  law ;  but  Dugdale,  who 
gives  this  tradition  in  his  Origines,  in  effect 
contradicts  it  in  his  Baronage.  However, 
adds  Mr.  Spilsbury,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Francis  Thynne,  a  learned  antiquary  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  that  Lincoln's  Inn  became 
an  Inn  of  Court  soon  after  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln's  death.  Elsewhere,  Mr.  Spilsbury 
fixes  the  site  of  the  old  Blackfriars  house,  by  a 
comparison  of  maps,  thus  :  "  From  the  south 
end  of  the  Stone  Building  (to  the  north  of 
this  was  open  ground)  to  the  south  end  of 
Old  Square,  extending  eastward  to  Chancery 
Lane."  Hence,  when  we  pass  to-day  from 
the  turmoil  of  Chancery  Lane,  through  the 
noble  old  gateway,  into  Old  Buildings,  the 
sense  of  monastic  stillness  which  holds  the 
air  has  a  historic  fitness,  as  we  muse  upon 
the  Preaching  Friars,  who  found  here  their 
first  London  home. 

To  the  south  of  Old  Square  and  Old  Build- 
ings there  was  another  ecclesiastical  demesne, 
the  Inn  or  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester — the  existing  names  of  Chichester 
Rents  and  Bishop's  Court  mark  the  site — and 
this  became  included  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Inn  of  Court.  The  association  of  Thurloe — 
Cromwell's  secretary — with  the  chambers  in 
Old  Buildings,  and  the  story  of  the  finding  of 
the  Thurloe  papers  in  a  false  ceiling  of  a 
garret  belonging  to  these  chambers,  is  fully 
told  by  Mr.  Heckethorn  ;  and  the  connection 
of  famous  men  with  the  various  suites  of 
chambers  is  exhaustively  chronicled. 

The  facts  are  culled  from  various  sources, 
not  the  least  important  being  journals  like 
the  AthencBuvi  and  the  Builder.  The  latter 
especially  affords  a  mine  of  information  in 
London  history,  and  the  numerous  unsigned 
contributions  by  Mr.  Drummond  Milliken 
have  enriched  the  author's  record  in  many 
particulars.       The     Gentleman's    Magazine, 


again,  has  been  of  signal  service,  and  Mr. 
Heckethorn  is  to  be  commended  for  working 
through  that  valuable  series.  When  Mr. 
Gomme  has  added  a  classified  volume  on 
London  to  his  most  useful  Gentleman's 
Magazine  Library,  the  labours  of  London 
historians  and  topographers  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened,  as  well  as  enriched  in  the  case 
of  those  authors  who  shrink  from  the  labour 
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of  consulting  the  whole  enormous  series  01 
volumes. 

Not  the  least  picturesque  feature  of  this 
history  are  the  gardens  which  long  survived 
from  the  mansions  originally  forming  the  Inn 
of  Court,  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner  published  in  the  Archceo  logical  Journal 
a  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the 
garden  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  based  on  an 
account  rendered  by  the  Earl's  bailiff,  pre- 
served in  the  office  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Mr.   Spilsbury  drew  upon  this   source,  and 
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Mr.  Heckethorn  has  not  neglected  it  in  the 
subject  of  the  gardens  and  open  spaces 
generally.  The  Coneygarth — that  is,  the 
rabbit-field — whence  the  monks  probably 
found  many  a  dinner,  and  where  the  students 
were  tempted  to  poach,  in  defiance  of  the 
Benchers'  laws  to  the  contrary,  affords  some 
quaint  and  pleasant  reminiscences  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  perambulation.  Ihe 
space  known  as  Ficketts  Fields,  represented 
to-day  in  the  enclosure  of  New  Square,  was 
originally  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  offered 
facilities  for  sport  and  recreation.  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn's  account  of  the  evolution  of  New  Square 
is  remarkably  full,  and  of  great  interest.  Lin- 
coln's   Inn    was    decidedly    an    aristocratic 
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estimate  of  the  author's  contribution  to  his 
subject,  and  an  indication  of  the  scope  and 
exceeding  interest  of  his  volume.  The  com- 
plaint that  is  most  likely  to  be  made  against 
the  book  is  the  width  of  the  sweep  taken  by  the 
author  around  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  For  in- 
stance, to  go  beyond  Clement's  Inn  into  Wych 
Street  seems  to  be  entering  upon  another  sub- 
ject— the  history  of  the  Strand.  However, 
wherever  he  takes  us  the  author  has  something 
of  interest  to  tell  his  readers.  The  name  of 
the  Close  which  survives  in  Wych  Street  is 
written  by  him  in  the  form  Oldwick  Close. 
In  the  State  Papers  of  1630  it  appears  as 
Old  Witch  Close  ;  but  the  orthography  of  the 
period  is  notoriously  uncertain.  In  that  year 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Sir  Edward  Stradling 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  license  for  each  of 
them  to  build  a  house  with  stables  and 
coach-houses  in  Old  Witch  Close,  bought 
of  Richard  Holferd,  and  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  Drury  Lane,  towards  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  draw  the  license. 

Whatever  criticisms  we  might  feel  disposed 
to  pass  on  Mr.  Heckethorn  on  some  points 
of  method,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
he  is  animated  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  his 
subject,  and  his  book  will  be  appreciated  as 
a  useful  as  well  as  an  entertaining  guide 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  in 
London. 


STONE  TABLET  LET  INTO  THE  WALL  OF  THE  ROYAL 

YACHT   PUBLIC-HOUSE.      (FROM   NORMAN's 

"LONDON   SIGNS,"   P.    150.) 

quarter,  and  our  author  gives  an  early 
ordinance,  by  which  it  was  enjoined  that 
none  should  be  admitted  members  of  the 
Inn  save  the  sons  of  gentlemen  born.  That 
the  profession  was,  in  fact,  recruited  from 
the  junior  aristocracy  there  are  various 
indications,  both  in  the  author's  record  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  various  points  which  we  had  noted 
for  comment  are  such  tempting  topics  as  the 
Revels  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Curfew-bell, 
Will's  Coffee-house,  the  Duke's  Theatre  in 
Portugal  Street,  Ben  Jonson's  association  with 
Chancery  Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  many 
others.  But  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
at  our  disposal  to  give   at   once  a   critical 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
We  have  received  Part  IV.  of  Vohime  XVIII.  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Arch/EOLOGy.  It  contains  a  continuation  of  the 
President's  "  Notes  on  the  Book  of  the  Dead  "  ;  "A 
Note  on  Chronology,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  ;  "  The  Blessing  of  Moses"  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball  ;  and  "Some  Remarks  on  the 
Sepulchral  Figures  usually  called  Ushabti "  (illus- 
trated with  ten  plates),  by  Mr.  E.  Towry  White, 
F.S.A. 

^  ^  ^ 

We  have  also  received  the  first  part  of  Volume  VI.  of 
the  Fifth  Series  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.     It  is  freely 
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illustrated,  as  usual,  and  contains  the  following 
(besides  other  shorter  notes  and  paragraphs):  (i) 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Howth,",  by  Mr. 
Robert  Cochrane,  F.S.A.  ;  a  paper  on  Oghams,  in- 
cluding three  recently  discovered  in  the  county 
Kilkenny,  and  one  in  the  county  Waterford,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Hewson  ;  "The  Battle  of  Benburb,"  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Latimer  ;  "  Origins  of  Prehistoric  Orna- 
ment in  Ireland,  continued "  (this  paper  has  no  less 
than  thirty-four  illustrations),  by  Mr.  George  Coffey  ; 
"  The  Wardens  of  Galway,"  by  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Kelly  ;  and  a  number  of  "  Miscellanea  "  and  book 
reviews. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Essex  Arch^oi.ogical 
Society,  which  was  briefly  reported  in  our  last 
number,  the  members  proceeded  to  Gryme's  Dyke, 
near  Newbridge  Hill,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  II. 
Laver,  F.S.A.,  who  pointed  out  that  Gryme's  Dyke 
extended  from  the  River  Colne  to  the  Roman  river 
near  Stanway  Hall,  a  distance  of  over  three  and  a  half 
miles,  parts  of  it  being  very  perfect,  and  there  was  no 
trouble  in  distinguishing  any  part  of  it.  It  was  said 
by  some  antiquaries,  and  pretty  well  agreed  with,  to 
be  the  outward  defence  of  British  Camulodunum.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  those  times  to  make  a 
trench  between  two  rivers,  shutting  in  a  three-cornered 
piece  of  land,  on  which  they  built  a  town.  This  must 
have  been  a  very  big  town,  because  Caesar  came  over 
with  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
about  eighty  elephants.  The  first  part  of  the  dyke  up 
to  the  Stanway  Union  was  very  much  destroyed,  but 
on  arriving  at  the  union  there  was  a  part  of  it  left. 
In  the  earliest  time  they  found  that  the  boundary  of 
the  manor  of  Stanway  Hall  was  the  boundary  of  the 
parish,  a  piece  of  the  manor  in  Lexden  being  separated, 
and  he  believed  it  was  separated  by  the  dyke.  All 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  unless  the  dyke  had 
been  there  very  early  indeed.  All  round  the  borough 
they  could  find  traces  on  the  outer  ditch  of  Wilden- 
haye.  One  proof  that  the  dyke  was  pre-Roman  was 
because  the  remains  which  were  found  in  the  soil  to 
the  east  side  of  it  were  not  later  than  British,  so  it 
must  have  been  so  before  the  Romans  occupied  it,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  British  rampart.  Upon 
being  asked  what  "  Grymes"  meant,  Mr.  Laver  said 
it  was  a  name  applied  to  very  early  dykes.  In  Scot- 
land the  name  was  "  Graemes,"  and  both  meant  the 
same  as  the  Devil's  Dyke.  The  reason  why  that  name 
was  given  was  because  the  origin  of  the  dyke  was  not 
known,  and  so  it  was  put  down  to  the  devil.  The 
party  then  traced  this  fine  earthwork  throughout  its 
course,  to  the  termination  at  the  Roman  river.  Mr. 
Laver  pointed  out  several  of  its  most  interesting 
features,  and  halts  were  made  at  King  Cole's  kitchen, 
and  at  the  spot  where  the  old  British  road  used  to  run 
to  London. 

At  Stanway  Hall  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  ruins  of 
All  Saints'  Church,  within  the  walls  of  which  the 
party  assembled,  and  Mr.  H.  Laver  read  a  paper  on 
the  history  of  the  church  and  the  manor.  Speaking 
of  the  church  of  Stanway  Magna,  he  observed : 
*' This  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  rectory, 
and  the  rectory  was  a  manor  also,  and  was,  as  New- 
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court  says,  in  the  old  time  in  the  Belhouses,  who  held 
lands  here,  known  as  Olivers  and  Belhouse.  They 
presented  in  1366  and  1373,  and  in  1383  Robert 
Knyvet,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  Belhouses, 
presented,  and  the  right  to  do  so  remained  in  the 
family  until  1464.  Newcourt  says  he  does  not  know 
how  the  presentation  passed  from  the  Knyvets  to  the 
succeeding  patrons,  but  if  we  consider  the  presentation 
as  being  appendant  to  the  manor,  as  Morant  says  it 
was,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  as  the  names  of 
those  succeeding  to  the  manor  are  those  named  as 
presenting  to  the  rectory.  The  name  of  the  first 
rector  recorded  by  Newcourt  is  John  de  Stansted,  and 
he  resigned  in  1366.  During  the  time  he  held  the 
rectory,  a  series  of  disputes  between  the  rectors  and 
the  abbot  of  St.  John's,  Colchester,  about  tithes,  were 
settled  by  the  Bishop  of  London  making  a  composition, 
as  it  was  termed,  in  1364.  He  ordered  out  of  what 
lands  each  party  should  be  entitled  to  the  tithes. 
Before  this  time  half  the  tithes  of  certain  land  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  John,  they  having  been  given  by 
Eudo,  the  founder  of  that  house.  This  Bishop  of 
London  was  the  well-known  Simon  of  Sudbury, 
whose  head  was  cut  off  on  Tower  Hill  in  the  Wat 
Tyler  riots  in  1381,  and  is  now  preserved  in  a  church 
at  Sudbury.  It  appears  from  the  earliest  times  the 
presentation  was  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Stanway,  with 
the  chapelry  St.  ^thelbyrts  or  Albrights,  or  Stanway 
Parva  annexed,  but  from  1514  to  1542  there  was 
the  addition  of  the  chapelry  of  St.  Alburston  and 
Holy  Cross  in  Colchester.  These  disappeared  at 
the  presentation  in  1542.  The  advowson,  having 
passed  through  several  hands,  and  being  separated 
from  the  manor,  was  purchased  by  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  who  now  hold  it,  and  who  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  1746.  In  1610,  Newcourt  says  the 
church  was  utterly  decayed,  and  St.  Albrights  was 
made  use  of  by  the  parishioners  instead.  Sir  John 
Swynnerton  caused  the  church  to  be  repaired,  and  as 
he  died  in  1618,  having  come  into  the  property  in 
1601,  he  probably  repaired  the  decay  Newcourt  men- 
tions. No  doubt  he  removed  the  north  and  south 
aisles  which  formerly  existed  and  made  those  windows 
we  now  see  filling  the  arches  of  the  arcading.  There 
can  be  no  question  he  built  the  present  porch.  Morant, 
p.  194,  says  this  church  had  a  body  and  two  aisles,  but 
the  walls  of  the  body  with  the  square  tower  at  the 
West  end  only  remain.  It  would  seem  that  after  the 
Swynnertons  were  gone  the  church  soon  again  became 
ruined,  as  a  bad  time  for  churches  very  shortly  came 
on,  and  in  1683  John  Hopwood,  a  dissenting  minister, 
purchased  the  manor,  and  then  evidently  the  church 
became  utterly  destroyed." 

In  regard  to  the  manor,  Mr.  Laver  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  stated  that  Stanway  was 
held  by  Harold  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  for  one 
manor  and  5^  hides,  and  there  are  five  other  manors 
in  the  parish  of  Stanway,  but  they  are  of  a  later 
creation,  out  of  this  one.  In  addition  to  the  5^  hides 
there  was  always  one  mill.  There  is  also,  Domesday 
says,  the  berewic,  which  is  a  portion  of  a  manor 
separated  from  the  rest,  in  Layer,  of  2\  hides  and 
13  acres.  There  belongs,  moreover,  to  the  manor  the 
berewic,  which  is  called  Lessendena,  of  4  hides  and 
2  mills,  and  16  socmen  holding  2  hides  and  36  acres. 
The  manorial  estate  was,  therefore,  a  very  consider- 
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able  one,  and  as  it  was  fortified  by  Harold's  represen- 
tatives on  his  defeat,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  King,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  until  the  time  of  Henry  H.,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Hamo  de  St.  Clare,  whose  only  daughter 
was  married  to  William  de  Langvallei,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  those  studying  the  history  of  Colchester 
Castle,  as  he  was  by  King  John  made  constable  of  it. 
He  also  founded  Crouched  Friars.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  note,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  King  John.  He  died  in  1210,  and  his 
heiress,  his  great-granddaughter  Hawise,  brought  this 
Stanway  Manor  and  his  other  considerable  estates  to 
John,  son  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  builder  of  the  castle  at  Hadleigh,  Essex.  Stanway 
did  not  long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  De  Burghs, 
as  this  John,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  A.u.  1274, 
gave  the  manor  to  Thomas  de  Belhouse,  Seneschal  of 
Ponthieu.  The  Belhouses  were  a  Cambridgeshire 
family.  He  had  several  sons,  one  of  whom  resided  at 
Aveley,  and  gave  to  the  Manor  House  there  the  name 
of  Belhous,  now  the  property  of  Sir  Barrett- Lennard. 
The  family  also  gave  the  same  name  to  the  farm  near 
by,  now  one  of  the  Stanway  Manors,  and  also  to  the 
parish  of  Ramsden  Belhous,  of  which  they  were  the 
proprietors.  In  1375,  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  the 
Belhous  family,  married  Robert  Knyvet,  and  he  sold 
the  Manor  of  Stanway  to  John  Doreward  ;  but  it  did 
not  pass  out  of  the  family,  as  his  son,  Thomas  Knyvet, 
appears  to  have  married  his  cousin,  Eleanor  Dore- 
ward, and  so  brought  the  manor  and  estate  back  again 
into  the  same  family,  who  retained  it  until  1501,  when 
it  devolved  on  a  child  of  the  age  of  eleven  years  as  the 
heiress.  This  child,  Elizabeth  Knyvet,  married  Sir 
John  Rainsforth,  but  died  childless,  1507,  and  was 
succeeded  by  her  mother,  who  married  a  second  time 
to  Thomas  Bonham,  and  a  third  time  to  John  Bar- 
naber.  She  died  1535.  Catherine  of  the  three  hus- 
bands had  a  son  by  the  second  husband,  Thomas 
Bonham,  who  had  a  moiety  of  the  manor  and  lived  in 
the  Hall,  the  other  moiety  being  held  by  Francis 
Clopton,  a  descendant  of  the  Knyvet  family.  Thomas 
Bonham  the  younger  died  1532,  and  left  a  son, 
William,  who  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tey.  William's  son  and  heir  lived  at  Stan- 
way Hall,  and  appears  to  have  sold  his  moiety  of  the 
manor  in  1596  to  William  Docker.  In  1588  William 
Nutbrown  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  but  I  cannot 
find  in  what  way  his  family  became  lords,  probably  by 

Kurchase  from  the  Dockers,  and  in  1601  the  Earl  of 
futbrown  sold  the  Manors  of  the  Hall  and  Belhouse 
to  John  Swynnerton,  son  of  Thomas  Swynnerton,  of 
London,  belonging  to  a  Staffordshire  family.  Sir 
John,  for  he  was  afterwards  knighted,  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  in  Spain, 
from  whence  he  returned  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  he  had 
for  picking  up  information,  he  became  a  very  wealthy 
merchant.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry,  who  lived  at  the  Hall,  and,  dying 
without  issue,  it  passed  in  succession  through  his  two 
brothers,  who  also  died  childless,  and  to  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  John.  Thomas  Swynnerton  died  leaving  an 
heiress  Thomasina,  who  married  Sir  William  Dyer,  of 
Tottenham  ;  but  before  his  death  he  sold  the  manor 


and  estate,  in  1627,  to  John  Littlebury,  who  did  not 
keep  it  long,  as  in  1635  it  was  in  the  possession  ofSir 
Henry  Calthorpe,  of  Suffolk,  who  gave  it  with  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Herveys  of  Suffolk, 
who  sold  it  to  Captain  William  Thomson,  who  only 
held  it  a  little  time  (and  reduced  the  house  to  what  we 
now  see),  and  he  sold  it  to  John  Hopwood,  the  dissent- 
ing minister  I  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  church.  He 
married  Lady  Dyer,  daughter  of  Thomas  Swynnerton, 
and  through  her  he  appears  to  have  bought  the  estate. 
John  Hopwood  married  a  second  time,  and  had  a  son 
John,  but  he,  dying  without  issue,  left  the  estate  to 
Sarah  Richardson,  daughter  of  an  apothecary,  who 
married  the  Rev.  Stephen  Aldrich,  Rector  of  Layer 
Breton  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  succeed 
to  the  manor,  as  this,  with  Belhous  Manor  and  some 
farms,  went  to  Sir  Richard  Hopkins,  and  he,  again, 
dying  without  issue  and  intestate,  the  estate  came  to 
Sir  Edwin  Bellamy,  an  alderman  of  London.  He 
settled  it  in  marriage  on  his  daughter,  who  married 
Maurice  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Colchester.  Further  than 
this  I  have  not  been  aole  to  carry  the  descent  of  this 
manor  and  estate,  but  it  must  have  been  shortly  after 
this  date  {1768)  when  Morant  wrote  that  the  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Homes,  continuing 
in  this  family  until  it  was  purchased  by  the  present 
worthy  and  hospitable  owner  a  few  years  since.  I 
cannot  find  when  the  manor  was  extinguished,  but  it 
would  appear  about  the  time  the  De  Homes  purchased 
it.  Morant  says,  and  in  this  he  is  copied  by  all  subse- 
quent authors,  Stanway  Hall  was  once  a  stately  struc- 
ture, raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  by  Sir  John 
Swynnerton,  but  a  great  part  of  it  was  pulled  down 
again  by  Captain  Thomson,  and  reduced  to  its  present 
condition.  It  had  several  large  fish-ponds  and  a  park. 
The  warreners  and  bailiffs  of  the  manor  were  formerly 
considerable  persons.  During  very  dry  summers,  on 
the  west  and  east  of  the  present  house,  a  large  number 
of  foundations  may  be  traced,  remains  of  the  first 
house,  or  of  Swynnerton's,  removed  by  Thomson.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  garden  wall,  near  the  house,  I 
have  seen  remains  of  the  earlier  house,  or  what  I  take 
to  be  remains  of  it — large  stone  walls  running  down 
nine  or  ten  feet.  These  would  be  well  worth  ex- 
cavating. Morant  (p.  190)  says  that  in  1375  this 
manor  was  held  of  Sir  Walter  FitzWalter,  Lord  of 
Laxden,  by  the  service  of  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  or  six- 
pence, but  he  does  not  say  anything  about  the  pay- 
ment. We  have  been  seeing  Gryme's  Dyke  :  this  was 
the  boundary  in  that  direction,  and  on  it  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lord  of  Stanway  had  to  meet  the 
representative  of  the  Lord  of  Lexden  and  do  his 
homage  and  pay  his  fine  on  those  occasions  when  it 
was  due." 

Mr.  F.  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Hayward  added  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  architecture  of  the  church,  pointing 
out  that  the  date  would  appear  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  Morant  was  evidently 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  south  aisle  had  ever 
existed.  Mr.  Hayward  testified  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  present  owner  (Mr.  Moy)  to  prevent  further 
crumbling  of  the  ruined  walls,  and  strongly  urged  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ivy  should  be  removed. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the  motion  of  the 
secretary  (Mr.  Beaumont),  passed  to  Mr.  Laver  for 
his  admirable  conductorship,  and  a  resolution  was  also 
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passed  directing  the  secretary  to  write  to  the  various 
owners  of  the  land  comprised  in  Gryme's  Dyke,  re- 
questing them  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from 
excavating  and  destroying  the  relic. 

^  ^J  ^ 

British  Record  Society. — The  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  May  7,  at  the  Heralds' 
College,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  Lord  Amherst,  of 
Hackney,  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Mr. 
G.  E.  Cockayne  {chairman  of  the  council),  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Fry  (hon.  secretary).  From  the  report  of  the 
council,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by  the 
chairman,  it  appears  that  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  printed  during  the  past  year  in  the  "  Index 
Library,"  the  publication  of  the  society.  Fourteen 
volumes  of  calendars  to  various  classes  of  records, 
such  as  wills,  inquisitiones  post  mortem,  and  other 
documents  of  value  to  genealogists  or  topographers 
have  now  been  completed.  The  most  important  of 
these  calendars  is  that  of  the  wills  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  which,  commencing  in  1383, 
have  been  carried  down  to  1558,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued for  a  further  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  society  is  upwards  of  two 
hundred.  Mr.  Cockayne  having  seconded  the  motion, 
the  report  was  adopted.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  was 
reelected  president,  and  the  other  officers,  all  of  whom 
are  honorary,  were  also  re-elected. 


EetJieUis  anD  Il5otice0 
of  jeetti  T5oofe0. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The  Gentlemen's  Magazine  Library— English 
Topography.  Part  VH.  Edited  by  G.  L. 
Gomme,  F.  S. A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
Mr.  Gomme  continues  his  useful  and  interesting 
labours  by  giving  us  in  this  volume  topographical 
selections  relative  to  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire, 
Middlesex,  and  Monmouthshire.  The  contributions 
relative  to  the  last  of  these  counties  are  very  slight. 
Leicestershire  has  various  references  to  its  historical 
associations  in  connection  with  our  Civil  Wars,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  two  ancient  and  power- 
ful families  of  Hastings  and  Manners.  Lincolnshire 
is  well  represented  in  church  heraldry  and  domestic 
architecture.  A  particular  feature  of  the  excerpts 
pertaining  to  Middlesex  is  the  attention  formerly  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  foreign  trees,  such  as  mulberry-trees, 
cedars,  tamarisks,  pines,  and  weeping  willows.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  mulberry-trees  planted  in  England 
were  those  standing,  in  1818,  in  the  grounds  of  Sion 
House.  The  tamarisk  was  first  planted  in  Fulham 
Palace  Gardens  in  1560.  The  first  weeping- willow 
was  planted  at  Twickenham  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 


There  is  not  much  folk-lore  or  special  customs  to 
delight  the  editor  in  this  volume  ;  but  the  pageantry 
at  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  as  described  in  1787, 
seems  worth  quoting  : 

"  An  ancient  custom  was  revived  last  year  in  the 
town  of  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire,  where  formerly, 
at  Whit  Monday  Fair,  a  large  company  of  millers 
assembled  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  formed, 
under  proper  decorations,  a  show  in  cavalcade,  in 
order  to  amuse  their  country  neighbours.  ...  I 
happened  to  be  a  spectator  at  the  '  renovelance '  last 
year,  when  to  the  old  ceremony  of  riding  many  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  upon  a  more 
extensive  and  significant  plan — several  personages 
introduced  that  bore  allusion  to  the  manufacture,  and 
were  connected  with  the  place.  I  was  there  again  on 
Whit  Monday,  and  observed  that  old  Hugo,  Baron 
de  Grentesmaisnell,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
last  year  in  light  and  easy  pasteboard  armour,  was 
this  second  time  (in  compliment  to  the  stocking-frame) 
armed  cap-h-pie  in  heavy  sinker  plate  (a  particular 
kind  of  plate-iron  used  in  the  stocking-frame),  with 
pike  and  shield — on  the  latter  the  arms  of  the  town. 
The  representative  Baron  of  Hinckley  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  accompanied  by  his  lady,  the  Baroness 
Adeliza,  habited  in  the  true  antique  style,  with  steeple 
hat,  ruff,  points,  mantle,  etc.,  all  in  suitable  colours, 
each  riding  on  milk-white  steeds  properly  caparisoned. 
They  were  preceded  by  the  town  banner,  and  two  red 
streamers  embroidered  with  their  respective  names. 
Several  bands  of  music  gave  cheerful  spirit  to  the 
pageant,  but  more  particularly  the  Militia  Band  from 
Leicester.  .  .  .  The  frame-work  knitters,  wool- 
combers,  butchers,  carpenters,  etc.,  had  each  their 
own  flags,  and  rode  in  companies,  bearing  devices  or 
allusions  to  their  different  trades.  Two  characters, 
well  supported,  were  Bishop  Blaise  and  his  chaplain, 
who  figured  at  the  head  of  the  wool-combers;  in  their 
train  appeared  a  pretty,  innocent  young  pair — a  gentle 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  the  latter  carrying  a  young 
lamb,  emblem  of  her  little  self  more  than  of  the  trade. 
Some  other  little  folks,  well  dressed,  were  mounted 
upon  ponies,  holding  instruments,  the  marks  of  their 
fathers'  business,  and  ornamented  with  ribbons  of  all 
colours  waving  in  the  air." 

*  *  * 
Rainy  Days  in  a  Library.  By  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, M.P.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
This  is  a  dainty,  tasty-looking  little  volume,  and  its 
contents,  on  perusal,  fully  bear  out  the  promises  of  its 
attractive  appearance.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  "a 
quiet  room,  streaming  panes,  a  sea-coal  fire  chirping 
and  twinkling  sympathetically,  and  a  few  book- 
shelves," and  there,  as  the  literary  baronet  says,  "  it 
is  your  own  fault  if  you  miss  felicity."  The  charm, 
he  adds,  of  a  country-house  library  consists  of  the 
chances  it  offers.  There  are  no  forbidding  formalities 
or  stiff  classifications,  no  chilling  severance  between 
natural  history  and  belles  lettres  ;  you  are  as  likely  to 
pull  out  an  eighteenth-century  dramatist  as  a  treatise 
upon  local  agriculture.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  imagines 
thirteen  of  such  wet  days  in  a  country  library,  and 
writes  on  each  day  a  charming,  bright  little  essay  on 
an  unusual  book.  The  following  is  the  list :  "  Adam 
Petrie's  Rules,"  " Baldassare's  Perfect  Courtier,"  "  The 
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Oldest  Sporting  Journal,"  "  Firmilian,"  "  Bulwer's 
Artificial  Changeling,"  "  Hayward's  Art  of  Dining," 
'Jonstons  Wonders,"  "St,  John's  Highland  Sport," 
"Tallemant  des  Reaux,"  "Acts  ot  the  Scottish 
Parliament,"  "Captain  Tophams  Letters,"  "Pitciirn's 
Criminal  Trials  "  and  "  Waeu's  Atlas." 

Each  of  these  brief  chapters  is,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  the  word,  entertaining,  and  withal  containing 
much  that  is  original.  The  book  opens  well  with  an 
account  of  Petrie's  Rules  of  Good  Deportment,  which 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1720.  "A  Gentleman 
ought  not  to  run  or  walk  fast  in  the  Streets,  lest  he  be 
suspected  of  going  a  Message  ;  nor  ought  his  Pace  to 
be  too  slow  ;  nor  must  he  lake  large  Steps,  nor  too 
stiff  and  stately,  nor  lift  his  I>egs  too  high,  nor  stamp 
hard  on  the  Ground  ;  neither  must  he  swing  his  Arms 
backward  and  forward,  nor  must  he  carry  his  Knees 
too  close,  nor  must  he  go  wagging  his  Breech,  nor  with 
his  feet  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  the  Inside  of  his 
Feet  a  little  out ;  nor  with  his  Eyes  looking  down, 
nor  too  much  elevated,  nor  looking  hither  and  thither, 
but  with  a  sedate  Countenance." 

*         *         * 

Legends    of    Florenxe.      By    Charles    Godfrey 
Leland.    Second  series.     London  :  David  Nutt. 

We  offer  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr,  Leland's  second 
series  of  Florence  legends  that  he  has  collected  from 
the  pebple,  and  retold  in  his  own  sympathetic  and 
breezy  way.  It  is  a  fascinating  collection  of  quaint 
tales  and  legends,  not  infrequently  pregnant  with  deep 
teaching,  whilst  Mr.  Leland's  charming  and  humorous 
style  renders  them  one  and  all  pleasant  reading. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  from  cover  to  cover.  "  The 
Ghostly  Smith  [Lo  Spirito  Manescalco],  or  how 
Santa  Croce  got  its  Name,"  is  a  good  specimen.  In 
days  of  yore  a  good  friar,  who  was  also  a  great  artist 
in  metal,  prayed  every  morning  that  he  might  that 
day  do  some  good  to  someone.  One  night  when 
travelling  late  through  a  gloomy  wood,  he  heard  far 
off  the  regular  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  metal.  Think- 
ing it  was  some  blacksmith  at  work,  he  made  for  the 
sound,  hoping  to  find  a  night's  lodging.  After  much 
rough  travelling  over  stumps  and  through  thickets,  he 
saw  a  light,  and  came  to  a  forge.  "  There  ...  he 
saw  busily  working  a  man  who  was  very  terrible  to 
behold — yea,  who  seemed  as  if  suffering  awful  agony. 
His  face  was  pale  as  wax,  his  eyes  glared  like  those  of 
a  spirit.  He  was  hammering  at  a  large  iron  crucifix, 
and  with  every  blow  he  uttered  a  groan.  *  What  art 
thou  doing,  in  the  name  of  God  ?'  asked  the  friar. 
*  I  am  a  poor  soul  condemned  to  work  night  and  day 
on  this  crucifix,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  was  once  a  great 
artist  in  metal,  and  far  too  proud  of  my  skill.  Now, 
it  came  to  pass  that  I  began  to  make  this  crucifix, 
which  I  declared  should  be  my  greatest  work.  And 
when  Good  Friday  came,  everyone  said  to  me  that  I 
must  stop  working,  but  I  replied  :  "  Be  it  Friday 
good  or  bad —  Venerdi  santo  0  non  santo—V\\  not  stop 
working  till  this  work  is  done  !" 

"  '  Whenlo  !  I  heard  a  voice,  which  said  :  *'  Thou 
shall  indeed  labour  at  the  crucifix,  and  know  no  rest, 
until  one  shall  come  who  is  more  expert  than  thou 
art !" 

"  '  Now  three  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  I 
work  without  rest  or  peace,  and  my  great  skill  has 


become  my  misery  and  prolongs  my  penance.  For 
many  have  come  to  strive  with  me,  but  none  my 
equals.  And  what  makes  it  worse  for  me  is  that  in 
these  latter  days  men  no  longer  work  in  metal  with 
such  art  as  we  had  in  our  time.' 

"Then  the  good  friar  asked  leave  to  try,  and  he 
began  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pray  to 
St.  Eloi.  The  results  were  marvellous.  The  forge 
fire  glowed  bright  as  gold  ;  the  strokes  of  the  friar 
produced  the  most  beautiful  workmanship ;  and  the 
goblins  of  the  forest  gathered  in  awe  around  the  great 
metal  crucifix  as  it  assumed  a  lifelike  shape.  At  last 
the  friar  paused  in  his  breathless  task,  and  said  : 
'  E  finito ! — 'tis  done  !'  '  Yes,'  gasped  the  astounded 
ghostly  smith,  '  it  is  more  beautitul  than  aught  I  could 
ever  have  done.  Now  I  am  at  rest.'  Saying  this,  he 
fell  to  dust,  and  from  the  dust  rose  a  spirit  of  light 
which  flew  up  to  heaven." 

So  the  smith  was  at  peace,  and  the  friar,  thanking 
God  for  permitting  him  to  do  that  day  one  good  work, 
went  his  way  with  the  great  crucifix,  which  he 
deposited  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence, 
where  it  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  which  the  church 
took  its  name. 

*         *         * 

A  Perambulation  of  the  Ancient  and  Royal 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  etc.  By  Samuel 
Rowe,  M.A.  Third  edition.  Edited  and  cor- 
rected by  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A.  Exeter  : 
James  G.  Cummin.  Large  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xii, 
516. 
The  Peratnbulation  of  Dartmoor  is  a  very  well- 
known  work,  and  one  which  has  long  been  held  in 
high  and  deserved  esteem.  Two  editions  have  been 
issued.  The  first,  and  original  edition  of  the  work, 
was  published  in  1848.  It  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
In  1856  appeared  a  second  edition,  inferior,  however, 
in  some  respects  to  the  first.  This,  too,  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  There  was,  therefore,  every  justification 
for  the  publication  of  a  third  edition,  and  Mr.  J. 
Brooking  Rowe  (a  descendant  of  the  author)  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  revising  the  book  throughout,  and 
of  adding  to  it.  Without  rewriting  the  book,  the  new 
edition  has  been  brought  into  line  with  the  results  of 
modern  research,  and  is  largely  increased  in  bulk. 
The  revision  was  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task,  but 
the  editor  has  done  the  work  with  great  judgment 
and  marked  success.  The  chief  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  in  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  the  author 
fifty  years  or  so  ago  on  such  matters  as  the  Druids. 
Where  such  statements  were  certainly  erroneous  they 
have  been  corrected,  and  where  doubtful  Mr.  Brooking 
Rowe  has  added  notes  of  caution  in  accepting  them. 
This  was  really  the  only  way  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  for  our  knowledge  today  is  by  no  means 
perfect,  and  until  more  has  been  definitely  ascertained, 
we  are,  ourselves,  to  use  Mr.  Rowe's  expression,  con- 
strained to  "  walk  warily."  A  few  years  ago  the  idea 
that  there  ever  were  such  persons  as  Druids  was  scoffed 
at  by  certain  writers,  who  wished  to  show  themselves 
as  in  the  forefront  of  archaeological  knowledge  in 
these  matters.  Now,  people  are  beginning  to  admit 
not  only  that  there  once  were  Druids,  but  that  some 
of  the  unexplained  puzzles  regarding  megalithic  anti- 
quities may  have  had  something  to  do  with  them  after 
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all.  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  puts  this  very  well  in  the 
"  Editor's  Preface  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
where  he  summarizes  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge (and  our  ignorance)  as  to  these  things.  The 
new  edition  of  the  "Perambulation"  contains  some 
twenty  sections  or  chapters.  The  first  four  of  these 
deal  with  the  extent  of  the  moor,  the  early  inhabi- 
tants, monumental  relics,  and  the  huts,  forts,  roads, 
etc.  The  "  Perambulation  "  proper  begins  with  the 
fifth  chapter,  and  is  continued  through  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  chapters.  With  the  ninth  chapter 
begins  the  modern  addition  to  the  new  edition,  and 
we  have  in  succession  a  series  of  valuable  chapters  on 
the  natural  history  and  archaeology  of  the  district 
comprised  in  the  moor,  and  its  confines.  For  some 
of  the  sections  dealing  with  geology,  petrology,  botany, 
wild  quadrupeds,  etc.,  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe  has  secured 
the  assistance  of  those  who  have  made  those  particular 
subjects  their  special  study,  more  particularly  Mr.  W. 
A.  E.  Ussher,  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Bent.  While,  in  regard  to  the  antiquarian  portion, 
he  has  received  help  from  Mr.  Sabine  Baring-Gould, 
Mr.  R.  Burnard,  and  others.  Thus,  combined  with 
his  own  labours,  an  admirable  book  is  the  result,  and 
one  which  will  justly  take  its  place  among  recognised 
topographical  works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit, 
for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  treatment.  The 
many  remarkable  discoveries  which  have  only  been 
made  quite  recently  in  the  hut  circles,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  moors,  are  all  fully  described.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  excellent  book 
and  note  the  judicial  care  and  accuracy,  with  which 
every  statement  appears  to  be  made.  This  is  as  equally 
noticeable  in  the  portions  which  deal  with  the  natural 
history,  as  with  those  for  which  the  editor  is  himself 
more  directly  responsible,  and  which  relate  to  arche- 
ology and  history.  No  doubt  slips  might  be  found 
here  and  there,  and  occasional  statements  which  may 
be  open  to  doubt,  but  in  a  volume  of  over  500  pages 
this  is  inevitable.  We  believe,  however,  that  very 
few  books  will  be  found  to  be  so  trustworthy  as  this 
one.  The  editor  deserves  his  full  measure  of  praise 
for  his  revision  of  the  older  part,  for  the  additions 
after  p.  230,  and  for  his  general  supervision  of  the 
whole.  We  must  not  omit  a  word  of  commendation 
for  Mr.  Widgery's  excellent  illustrations,  which  add 
in  no  little  measure  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 
It  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  very  nicely  printed  in 
clear  type,  and  is  well  got  up.  The  few  photographic 
illustrations  are  not  very  successful,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  exchanged  for  others.  The  volume  is 
supplied  with  a  full  index,  and  there  are  several 
maps. 

*t       -B       *?t 
Nottinghamshire  Subsidies  (1689).     Edited   by 
George  Marshall.     Paper,  8 vo.,  pp.  137.     Work- 
sop :  Robert  White. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  by 
printing  these  copies  of  subsidies.     They  are,  as  he 
observes,    of  considerable   interest,    as   they    furnish 
information  as  to  the  population  and  property  value  of 
the  parishes  in  Nottinghamshire  at  a  period  when  no 
other  sources  of  information  on  these  points  are  avail- 
able.    These  subsidies  were  taken  in  pursuance  of  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  in   1688,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  no  returns  for  any  of  the  other  counties  are 
known  to  exist.        i 


This  is  certainly  curious,  but  we  suspect  that 
diligent  search  would  discover  them  somewhere  or 
other.  Meanwhile,  the  Nottinghamshire  lists  here 
printed  must  be  taken  as  standing  alone.  We  should 
like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  How  is  it  that 
an  important  county  like  Nottinghamshire,  alone  of 
almost  all  English  counties,  possesses  no  local  archaeo- 
logical or  record  society  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  steps 
were  taken  to  remove  so  great  a  reproach  ?  A  book 
like  this  might  well  have  been  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  society,  had  one  existed.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  it  is  admirably  printed  in  clear  type, 
has  a  full  index,  and  is  supplied  with  such  explanatory 
notes  as  are  needed. 


%\mi  Jf3ates   atiD 
Corce0ponDence» 

MANORIAL  COURTS. 

In  connection  with  manorial  courts  the  following 
extract  from  the  Yorkshire  Herald  of  March  1 1  last 
seems  worthy  of  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary: 

"  A  Manorial  Court  Action.— Robert  Charles 
De  Grey  Vyner,  of  Fairfield,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Huntington-with-Earswick,  and  Henry  Salmon  and 
George  Cass,  farmers,  Huntington,  on  behalf  of  the 
other  tenants  of  the  manor,  sued  John  Rispin,  farmer, 
Huntington,  for  £2,  the  amercement  fixed  at  the 
November  Manorial  Court.  Mr.  D.  Carter  was  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Carter  stated  that  this  was  an  action  brought  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  two  afieercrs  for 
amercement  duly  aflfeered  at  the  court  of  the  manor 
held  on  November  i.  The  custom  of  the  manor  was 
that  at  the  court  held  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  the 
jury  should  personally  view  all  the  ditches  in  the 
manor,  the  court  adjourning  for  this  purpose.  The 
court  met  again  later  in  the  day,  and  the  ditches  not 
found  to  be  in  proper  condition  were  presented,  and 
a  period  was  fixed  within  which  they  had  to  be  put 
right.  In  case  the  repairs  were  not  made,  the  owners 
were  amerced  in  certain  fines,  and  if  the  repairs  were 
subsequently  found  not  to  be  properly  done,  the 
afieered  amercement  was  due.  Upon  the  first  witness, 
Henry  Walter  Badger,  steward  of  the  court,  being 
called,  his  Honour  raised  the  point  as  to  what  were 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  steward.  Rather  more 
than  an  hour  was  then  spent  in  consulting  various 
authorities  as  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
baronial  court.  His  Honour  held  that  as  the  fine 
was  fixed  before  the  defendant  had  an  opportunity 
for  doing  the  work,  or  for  appealing  against  it,  the 
custom  was  not  a  valid  one,  and  he  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant,  with  costs.  Leave  to  appeal  was 
refused,  and  a  similar  summons  against  Joseph 
Fletcher,  milk  dealer,  30,  Cemetery  Road,  was 
withdrawn." 


POITIERS  SERVICE  BOOKS,  I77i- 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
Poitiers  service  books  referred   to  in  the  Antiquary 
for  April.     The  date  appears  to  be  \^^\^  and   the 
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publisher  "Jean-Felix  Faulcon,  Imprimeur  du  Mon- 
seigneur  I'Eveque  et  du  Clerge,  Place  &  vis-a-vis 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande  \  Poitiers."  The  bishop,  Mgr. 
Matthieu  Lucas  de  Beaupoil  de  St.  Aulaire,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  see  of  Poitiers  on  May  13,  1759.     He 


died  in  exile  at  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland,  during  the 
Revolution,  in  the  month  of  March,  1798.  In  nearly 
every  diocese  in  France,  even  the  smallest  and  least 
im|K)rtant,  similar  series  of  service  books  were  issued 
during  the  last  century,  and  that  which  preceded  it. 


UJages  du  Dioce/e  de  Poitiers. 

BRCviairc    de     Poitiers,    4  .  volumes    i/i-12.    relieure 
ordinaire,  en  veau,  jafpc,  15.  //c. 

Ji/em,   veau,   avcc    Ics    belles   Eftampcs,    fur    les 

Deflcins  du  fameaux  M.  Gavelet,  dore  fur  tranche 
filets  fur  le  plat,  re/,  de  Paris,  20.  /.  4./. 

Diurnal  de  Poitiers,  in-i8.    fous  prejfe. 
Miffel  de  Poitiers,  in-fol.     relieure  ordinaire,  en  veau 
jafpc,  24.  /. 

Idem,  veau,  dore  fur  tranche,  filets  fur  le  plat 

relieure  de  Paris,  36.  /. 


Ordo,  in-\z. 
Rituel  de  Poitiers,  in-\°.  veau,  jafpe, 
Extrait  dudit  Rituel,  vol.  tn-\z. 
Ordre  des  Sepultures,  i»-l2.     broche 


9./. 

1.  I. 


%.f. 

4./ 

5-/ 


Grand  Pfeautier  pour  les  Chapitres,  folide  relieure  en 
truie,  50.  /. 

Petit  Pfeautier  pour  les  Paroifles,  veau,  30.  /. 

Antiphonaire  pour  les  Chapitres,  2.  vol.  relieure  en 
truie,  100.  /. 

Idem,  pour  les  Paroifles,  veau,  30.  /. 

Graduel  pour  les  Chapitres,  2.  vol.  rel.  en  truie,  100,  /. 

Idem,  pour  les  Paroifl"es,  veau,  30,  /. 

Tous     ces     Grands    Livres,    ferres,    coutent    12.    liv.   de 

plus  par  volume. 
Proceffional  de  Poitiers,  in-%^.,  en  Mars.  6.  /. 

L'Eucologe,  ou  Livre   d'Eglife,   Latin,  in-\z.  relieure 

ordinaire,  2.  /.  15./ 

Heures,  in-\i.     Lat.  Fran9.  avec  I'Office  de  la  Viergc, 

rel.  ordin.  2.  /.  10./. 

Semaine  Sainte,  in-\%.  Lat.  rel.  ord.  i.  /.  10./ 

Idem,  Lat.  Fran9.  in-\z.  rel.  ord.  2./.  15./ 

Idem,  in-i8.  Lat.  Fran9.    fous  prejfe. 

Les    Perfonnes    attachees    aux    Prieres    qui 


font  dans 
la  Journee  du  Chretien,  trouveront  ce  Livre  a  I'ufage 
du  Diocefe  de  Poitiers,  en  Latin,  in-z\.  relieure  or- 
dinaire, 

—  Idem,  Lat.  Fran9.  /»-i8, 

—  Idem,    Gros    caraftere,    Lat.  Fran9 


I.  /.  10./. 
2./. 

in-12.     de 
944  pages,  3  /. 

On  a  des  Breviaires,  Miflels,  &  de  toutes  les  efpe- 
ces  d'Heures  &  Journees  du  Chretien,  relies  en  mar- 
roquin ;  mais  comme  cette  efpece  de  relieure  augmente 
tous  les  jours,  &  principalement  la  belle  de  la  Veuve 
la  Ferre  de  Paris,  on  ne  peut  en  fixer  les  prix. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PEAL  OF  BELLS  AT 
ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.   Patrick's  Cathedral,   Dublin,  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  to  recast  the  existing 
bells.     We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  letter  has  borne 
fruit,  and  that  the  old  bells  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Council  Room, 
7,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin, 
March  11,  1896. 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir, 

The  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  has  been  drawn  to 
the  announcement  that  a  new  peal  of  bells  has  been 
offered  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

The  Council  desires  to  express  a  hope  that  a  course 
which  has — lamentably  for  Archaeologists — obtained 
throughout  the  Kingdom  at  many  English  and  Irish 
Churches  in  past  centuries,  will  not  be  followed  in 
Dublin :  namely,  that  the  provision  of  a  new  and 
finer  peal  should  of  necessity  be  signalized  by  the 
sacrifice  of  older  and  perhaps  historic  bells  in  the 
melting-pot. 

The  Council  does  not  deprecate  the  idea  that  the 
year  1896  should  be  signalized  by  the  gift  of  a  heavier 
and  finer  peal  to  St.  Patrick's,  which  would  be  more 
worthy  of  it  than  a  preceding  one,  but  this  should  not 
involve  the  destruction  of  old  bells  of  great  interest  to 
the  Archseologist,  and  hallowed  by  many  memories. 

Dublin  has  suffered  too  often  in  the  past  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  ancient  bells  from  its  belfries, 
owing  to  the  sordid  economy  of  turning  the  mere 
metal  into  money,  to  afford  the  loss  of  any  bell  from 
the  ancient  peal  of  St.  Patrick's  ;  whether  of  those 
dating  from  1670,  with  their  quaint  inscriptions  and 
historic  value,  or  even  those  historic  in  their  epoch 
of  1864,  being  a  record  of  the  notable  restoration  of 
the  Cathedral  by  a  citizen  of  Dublin  at  that  time. 

The  Council  earnestly  desires  to  enlist  the  good 
offices  of  the  Dean  in  this  matter,  and  would  pray  him 
to  plead  with  the  Chapter  and  Cathedral  Board  for 
the  preservation  of  these  old  bells,  and  to  retain  them 
in  their  ancient  home. 

The  Council  is  advised  that  the  great  Tower  would 
be  capable  of  hanging  both  a  greater  and  finer  peal 
and  the  ancient  one ;  and  the  latter  not  as  a  silent 
peal,  but  to  be  heard  at  times  by  those  who  may 
attach  great  interest  to  their  historic  survival  and 
associations,  and  desire  that  they  should  remain  as  an 
abiding  record  of  the  past. 

I  am,  Very  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Cochrane, 
Hon.  Sec,  Royal  Soc.  Ant.,  Ireland. 
To  the  Very  Rev. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin. 


lying  at  Mr.  Norton's 
•   house  in  the  tenure 
of  William  Smart 


remanyng 

in  Saynt 

*Swythunes 

churche 


THE  LINCOLN  CITY  WAITS,  ETC.,  1564. 

The  following  list  of  stage  properties  connected 
with  an  old  mystery  play,  as  well  as  the  words  of  a 
Christmas  poem,  spoken  by  the  three  waits  of  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  are  both  taken  from  the  eighth  part  of  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  : 


1564,  July.— "A  note  of  the  perti  ....  the  pro 
perties  of  the  staige  ....  played  in  the  moneth  of 
July  anno  sexto  regni  reginse  Elizabethce,  &c.,  in  the 
tyme  of  the  mayoralty  of  Richard  Carter,  whiche  play 
was  then  played  in  Brodgaite  in  the  seid  citye,  and  it 
was  of  the  storye  of  Tobias  in  the  Old  Testament." 
"First,  hell  mouth,  with  a 
neither  chap 
Item,  a  prison  with  a  cover- 

yng 

Item,  Sara['s]  chambre 

Item,  a  greate  idoll  with  a  clubb 

Item,  a  tombe  with  a  coveryng 

Item,  thecitie  of  Jerusalem  with  towers 

and  pynacles 
Item,  the  citie  of  Raiges  with  towers 

and  pynacles 
Item,  the  citie  of  Nynyvye 
Item,  the  Kyng's  palace  of  Nynyve 
Item,  olde  Tobyes  house 
Item,  the  Isralytes  house  and  the  neigh- 

bures  house 
Item,  the  Kyngs  palace  at  Laches 
Item,  a  fyrmament  with  a  fierye  clowde  and  a  duble 

clowde,    in  the   custodye   of  Thomas   Fulbeck, 

alderman." 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  city  Records  is  the  following 
curious  Christmas  poem,  spoken  or  sung  by  the  three 
city  waits  [representatives,  by  their  title  of  Senators, 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men  ?]  as  a  warning  beforehand  for 
the  right  keeping  of  Christmas  time,  a  ceremony  called 
' '  Crying  Christmas."  The  leaf  is  headed  ' '  Anno  xxv. 
Officii  Willelmi  Hynde  communis  clerici  civitatis 
Lincoln,"  i.e.,  1565,  as  appears  from  the  heading  of 
the  first  leaf  of  the  Register  itself. 

"  The  first  Senatour. 
The  Maker  allmyghtye,  the  grounde  of  alle  grace, 
Save  this  congregation  that  be  here  present. 
And  bryng  them  all  to  the  celestyall  place 
That  with  pacyens  wyll  here  the  effect  of  our  intent. 

The  second  Senatour. 
Oure  intent  and   purpose   is   auncyent   customes   to 

declare 
That  haue  ben  vsed  in  this  citie  manye  yeres  ago, 
And  nowe  for  to  breake  them  we  wysshe  ye  schuld 

beware. 
For  ther  be  grevous  ponysshment  for  them  y'  wyll  do 

soe. 

The  thurd  Senatour. 
At  the  tyme  of  Cristmas  myrthe  hath  ben  made 
Throughout  all  nacyons  of  the  Crystiane  faith, 
And  styll  so  to  keip  it  ye  nede  not  be  afifrayde. 
For  then  was  our  Savyour  bourn  as  the  Scripture 

saith. 

The  first  Senatour. 

At  that  tyme  saith  Saynt  Johne  appeared  our  perfight 

lyght 
And  the  Saveyour  of  all  the  world  y'  faithfully  trust 

in  hym. 
Saynt  Luke  in   ye  second  chapitour  declaryng  his 

strength  and  myght, 
Therfore  at  that  tyme  to  be  merye  we  wyssh  ye  schuld 

begyn. 
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The  second  Senatour. 

The  Aungelles  with  myrthe  the  schepperdes  did  obey, 
When  they  song  Gloria  in  excelsis  in  tuynes  mysty- 

call, 
The  hyrdes  w'  solemnytye  song  on  every  spray, 
And  the  l)eastes  for  joye  made  reuerence  in  there  stall. 

The  thurd  Senatour. 

Therfore  w'  a  contrite  hart  let  hus  be  merye  all 
Havyng  a  stedfast  faith  and  a  love  most  amyable, 
Disdaynyng  no  man  of  power  greate  nor  small, 
For  a  crcwell  oppressour  is  nothyng  commendable. 

The  furst  Senatour. 

Whatsoeuer  oppressor  wyll  be  cruelle  and  not  merye 

make 
Schal  be  sore  fettered  in  a  dongion  full  deip 
Wherin  is  todes  and  miteis  w'  many  a  gret  snayk, 
That  place  is  so  dark  you  schall  not  se  your  fete. 

Second  Senatour. 

Therfore  Crystmas  myrth  I  wold  ye  schuld  esteme. 
And  to  feare  God  and  schewe  ye  deides  of  charyty 

boithe  man  and  wyflF, 
Orelles  the  people  wyll  assemble  w'  weapons  scherpe 

and  keene, 
Wherfore  it  wyll  not  prevaile  to  make  any  stryff. 

Thurd  Senatour. 

Bycause  that  holye  tyme  all  good  people  do  prepare 
Aswell  kynges  and  quenes  that  is  of  most  noble  byrthe, 
As  also  dukes,  erles  and  lordes  royally  wyll  faire. 
And  spend  the  tyme  of  Crystmas  w'  joye  and  myrthe. 


The  first  Senatour. 

Forsomuch  as  all  degrees  within  this  r 

Do  hyghly  esteym  the  tyme  of  Cry 

To  breke  y'  honourable  custom  I  wold  none  to 

But  spend  ye  tyme  in  hearyng  and  folowyng  Gods 
word. 

Second  Senatour, 

That  is  the  cheiff  cause  hither  we  were  sent 

To  gyve  the  people  warnyng  to  have  all  things  per- 

fightly, 
For  they  that  do  not  breakyth  M'  Mayours  comaunde- 

ment 
And  accord)mg  to  the  order  ponysshed  must  they  be. 


Thurd  Senatour. 

Therfore  endevour  your  selffes  to  have  all  thinges  well, 
That  no  default  be  found  neyther  of  riche  nor  pore 
But  at  that  tyme  help  your  neighbures  as  S.  James 

doth  [tell  ?j 
Refresshyng  the  pouertye  y'  cummyth  to  ye  dore. 

First  Senatour. 

Breiffly  we  have  declared  theffect  of  our  mynd 

And  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  wyll  have  it  in  remem- 

braynce, 
One   neighljour   to  another   I   wyssh   ye   schuld  be 

kynde. 
For  ye  tyme  doith  so  spend  nedes  we  must  goo  fro[m 

hence  ?] 

The  Second  Senatour. 

Here  we  cannot  tary,  the  tyme  passiih 

This  mortall  worlde  is  but  van[ity] 

All  magistrates  and  rulers  we  wold  ye  sch[uld] 

Walkyng  in  your 

The  [thurd  .Senatour]. 

The  eternall  Lord  haue 

Unto  other  places 

Power  vpon  you  th 

lie  yt  all  thynges 

Amen." 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSB, 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The   Antiquary. 


/ULY,  1896. 


if3ote0  of  tfie  Q^ontf). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
held  on  June  4,  the  following  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  society  :  Mr.  Frederick  Ducane 
Godman,  F.R.S.,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square,  W. ;  Mr.  Edwin  Kitson  Clark, 
M.A.,  13,  Well  Close  Place,  Leeds;  Mr, 
Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  B.A.,  i,  The  Resi- 
dences, South  Kensington  Museum,  S.W. ; 
Mr.  John  Romilly  Allen,  28,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  W.C.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Bulleid,  Glaston- 
bury;  Mr.  Thomas  Tylston  Greg,  M.A.,  15, 
Clifford's  Inn,  W.C;  Mr.  Edward  Conder, 
Langston  House,  Charlbury,  Oxon.  ;  Mr. 
Arthur  Francis  Gresham  Leveson  -  Gower, 
H.B.M.  Legation,  Athens;  Mr.  Henry 
Charles  Richards,  M.P.,  2,  Mitre  Court 
Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. ;  Mr.  Frederick 
James,  The  Museum,  Maidstone  ;  Mr.  Percy 
Manning,  Watford;  Mr.  Brian  Piers  Las- 
celles,  M.A.,  The  Moat,  Harrow ;  and  Sir 
John  Henry  Johnson,  17,  Gordon  Square, 
W.C. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  L.  A.  Selby  Bigge,  Assistant  Charity 
Commissioner,  has  been  recently  holding  an 
inquiry  into  an  ancient  Oxford  charity  known 
as  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  Oriel  College  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  centuries.  The  hospital 
was  founded  by  Henry  I.  for  lepers,  and  by 
subsequent  Royal  ordinances  was  made 
available  for  infirm  men  of  the  city.  In 
1328,  in  consequence  of  "various  impro- 
prieties "  arising  in  its  administration  by 
negligent  and  bad  masters,  Edward  III. 
handed  the  charity  over  with  all  its  posses- 
sions to  the  newly-founded  Oriel  College  on 

VOL.    XXXII. 


condition  that  the  Provost  and  scholars  of 
that  college  should  find  a  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate service  at  the  chapel,  and  likewise 
maintenance  for  the  eight  brethren  living  in 
the  hospital  and  others  to  be  admitted  in 
succession  to  them — viz.,  gd.  a  week  and  5s. 
yearly  for  their  clothing — out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  hospital.  In  the  grant  the  King  also 
stated  his  desire  that  the  Provost  and  scholars 
might  resort  to  the  hospital,  which  is  within 
two  miles  of  the  college,  for  purer  air  in  times 
of  sickness. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  facts  brought  out  by  the  inquiry  were 
that  there  were  now  only  four  almsmen  in- 
stead of  eight,  that  the  hospital  is  used  for 
farm  buildings,  that  service  is  not  said  in  the 
chapel,  and  that  Oriel  has  ceased  to  appoint 
a  chaplain.  The  College  at  present  pays  gd. 
a  week  and  5s.  yearly  to  the  four  existing 
almsmen.  The  lands  of  the  hospital  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  city  council,  at 
whose  request  the  inquiry  was  held,  con- 
tended that  the  College  has  used  its  authority 
over  the  hospital  generally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college  rather  than  of  the  hospital,  and 
asked  that  Oriel  shall  be  removed  from  the 
trusteeship  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the 
regulations  governing  the  charity  shall  be  so 
modified  as  to  provide  maintenance  for  the 
brethren  to  such  an  amount  as  corresponds 
in  value  at  the  present  time  to  the  value  of 
gd.  in  1367. 

^  ^  ^ 
It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  city  that  Oriel 
had  no  beneficial  interest  in  the  charity,  except 
to  use  the  hospital  as  a  sanatorium.  On  the 
part  of  the  College,  it  was  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  grant  of  Edward  III. 
was  really  made  for  the  endowment  of  the 
college,  and  that  they  were  only  called  upon 
to  pay  the  above  small  sums  to  the  almsmen. 
They  held  that  the  intention  of  the  donor 
was  that  the  pensions  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  annual  sum  oi  jQ22)  os.  5d.,  the  fee  farm 
rent  contributed  by  the  city  of  Oxford. 
From  the  time  of  the  grant  the  college  was 
stated  to  have  consistently  maintained  the 
position  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  bene- 
ficial gift  to  the  college,  and  it  was  sub- 
mitted that  this  continuous  practice  of  the 
college  afforded  the  best  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  and  intention  of  the   charter. 

2  c 
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The  reason  why  no  chaplain  was  now  ap- 
pointed was  because  the  almsmen  ceased  to 
live  at  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  the 
stringency  of  the  regulations,  and  services 
at  the  chapel  became  unnecessary.  The 
stipend,  £,2  per  year,  had  in  recent  years 
been  paid  to  the  senior  Bible  clerk  of  the 
college,  who  is  an  undergraduate,  and  con- 
sequently not  in  Holy  Orders.  The  exist- 
ence of  only  four  instead  of  eight  almsmen 
was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  city  council  to 
nominate  for  the  vacant  places.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  many  ancient  docu- 
ments were  referred  to,  and  the  meaning  of 
various  Latin  phrases  argued,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Baildon,  F.S.A.,  giving  evidence. 

4^  ^  ^ 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  short  reign  of  King 
William  IV.,  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  corporations 
of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  Commissioners  were 
also  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  ancient  religious  hospitals  as  well. 
Fortunately  they  were  so  fully  occupied  with 
the  wealthier  corporations  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  and  with  which  they  dealt  in 
such  a  drastic  and  mischievous  fashion,  that 
they  forgot  all  about  the  hospitals.  These 
latter  still  remain,  therefore,  in  their  original 
form,  uninjured  by  ignorant  nineteenth- 
century  tinkering.  Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  must  be  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  they  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
antiquaries.  A  book  dealing  carefully  with 
their  history  and  their  differing  constitu- 
tions should  form  an  acceptable  and  useful 
work.  Will  no  competent  antiquary  take 
up  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Religious 
Hospitals  of  England  and  Wales?  The 
best  known  are,  of  course,  the  house  of 
noble  poverty  at  St.  Cross,  St.  Katherine's 
Regent's  Park,  and  Sherburn  and  Greatham, 
in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  but  there  are  many 
others,  less  known,  but  of  great  interest,  and 
with  the  original  mediaeval  buildings  in  a 
very  fair  state  of  preservation,  as  for  example 
St.  John's  at  Lichfield,  and  the  very  interest- 
ing little  hospital  of  St.  Mary  at  Chichester. 
It  is  a  matter  for  unfeigned  thankfulness  that 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1836  forgot  all 
about  the  clause  of  the  royal  mandate  which 


directed   them  to  deal   with  these  ancient, 
useful,  and  interesting  foundations. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  city  of 
Carlisle  has  made  a  graceful  recognition  of 
the  many  conspicuous  services  which 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  has  rendered 
to  it,  by  presenting  him  with  the  honorary 
freedom  of  the  city  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council  held  for  that  purpose. 
The  certificate  of  the  honorary  freedom  of 
the  city  was  appropriately  contained  in  a 
casket  of  Roman  oak,  clasped  with  oxidised 
silver  and  with  gold  mountings,  being  an 
exact  reproduction  in  miniature,  so  far  as  the 
design  is  concerned,  of  the  old  iron-bound 
muniment  chest  of  the  Corporation,  which  is 
now  in  Tullie  House  Museum.  An  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  gold  plate  sets  forth  that  the 
presentation  was  made  to  Chancellor  Ferguson 
"  In  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  as 
Mayor  during  the  years  1881,  1882,  and 
1883,  and  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  Art 
Gallery,  and  Schools  for  Science  and  Art, 
and  also  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  aid 
rendered  by  him  to  archasological  research  in 
the  North  of  England  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years."  A  portrait  of  the  Chancellor, 
painted  by  Mr.  Sephton,  and  paid  for  by 
public  subscription,  to  be  hung  in  Tullie 
House,  was  afterwards  presented. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  commenting  on  the  presentation  the 
Carlisle  Journal  of  June  5  observes  that 
Chancellor  Ferguson's  work  as  an  antiquary 
and  local  historian  "  has  secured  for  him  a 
national  reputation,  but  we  should  say  that 
his  chief  claim  to  our  gratitude  in  this 
respect  consists  not  so  much  in  the  actual 
work  he  has  done  himself,  as  in  the  manner 
in  which,  partly  by  the  force  of  example,  and 
partly  by  his  efforts  to  popularize  what  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
subject,  he  has  succeeded  in  infusing  a  taste 
for  antiquarian  research  among  a  wider  circle 
of  students  and  observers,  and  giving  some- 
thing like  a  co-operative  and  systematic 
character  to  their  investigations.  As  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  held  and 
holds  a  somewhat  unique  position,  and  it 
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may  safely  be  said  that  in  each  office  he  has 
secured  public  appreciation  and  respect." 

^  ^  ^ 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Chancellor 
Ferguson's  quiet,  dry,  humorous  methods  of 
imparting  information,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  speech  in  which  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  honour  done  to  him.  He 
amusingly  observed :  *'  With  my  natural  in- 
stincts, when  I  heard  of  the  honour  the 
Corporation  proposed  to  confer  upon  me  I 
immediately  began  to  look  up  what  we  may 
call  Carlisle's  Roll  of  Fame,  and  I  found 
that  the  first  batch  of  honorary  freemen  was 
made  by  the  Corporation  in  1687,  when  in 
one  lump  they  made  all  the  officers  of  the 
Garrison — Papists  and  Irishmen  to  a  man, 
and  adherents  of  James  II. — freemen,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  votes.  These 
freemen  were  the  gentlemen  who  made  a 
bonfire  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  to  cele- 
brate the  expected  birth  of  a  son  to  James, 
and  who,  having  imbibed  too  much,  threw 
first  their  hats  into  the  fire,  then  their  wigs, 
then  their  coats,  and  finally  their  shirts,  and 
then  danced  round  the  flames.  Those 
gentlemen  very  shordy  afterwards  relieved 
the  city  of  their  presence ;  for  when  they 
heard  that  General  Claverhouse  with  his 
forces,  his  infantry  and  cavalry  were  ap- 
proaching, they  slipped  out  of  the  city  during 
the  night  and  were  seen  no  more.  In  the 
year  1689  the  Corporation  unanimously  re- 
moved their  names  from  the  roll.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  found  names  of  men  upon  the 
roll  that  were  rightly  there.  .  .  .  Then  be- 
tween September,  1784,  and  February,  1785, 
they  elected  no  fewer  than  1,443  freemen, 
selected  from  the  Cumberland  Militia  and 
culled  from  the  colliers  at  Whitehaven,  and 
from  the  peasants  at  "  Russendale,"  in  West- 
morland ;  and  what  was  thought  of  them  in 
Carlisle  the  local  poet  may  tell  you  : 

Come  all  you  men  of  Russendale, 
With  hands  and  hearts  so  stout, 

Come  on  with  me  to  Carlisle  town, 
With  breeches  or  without. 

And  a-voting  we  will  go. 

For  who  so  fit  as  you  can  be 
To  prop  fair  freedom's  cause, 

Who  never  felt  the  base  restraint 
Of  honesty  or  laws. 

And  a-voting  we  will  go. 

Among  those  who  were  then  made  freemen 


I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  name  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Pitt,  and  I  have  got  here,  on  gilt- 
edged  paper,  the  order  of  the  Corporation." 
We  are  expressing  the  sentiments  of  all  his 
fellow  antiquaries  in  wishing  that  Chancellor 
Ferguson  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  his  new 
honours  during  many  years  of  health  and 
prosperity. 

^  ^  ^ 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  suit- 
able celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society  on  July  9,  10,  and 
IT.  On  Thursday  evening  the  members 
and  friends  will  dine  at  the  Royal  Pavilion 
at  Brighton.  On  the  following  day  Lewes 
will  be  visited,  when  the  Priory  and  the 
parish  churches  of  the  town  will  be  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
J.  L.  Andr^,  Phillips,  and  Somers  Clarke. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change. In  the  afternoon  the  Castle  will  be 
visited  and  described.  In  the  evening  the 
members  will  be  invited  by  the  Mayor  of 
Lewes  to  a  conversazione,  when  a  collection 
of  antiquities  and  pictures,  illustrating  the 
history  of  Lewes,  will  be  exhibited.  On 
Saturday,  July  11,  the  members  and  their 
friends  will  go  into  West  Sussex,  when  pro- 
bably Arundel,  Amberley  and  Parham  will 
be  visited.  A  full  programme  will  shortly  be 
issued. 

^  ^  ^ 
English  antiquaries  have  enough  to  do  in 
looking  after  the  protection  and  due  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  buildings  and  other  antiquities 
in  their  own  country,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  vandalisms  perpetrated  abroad.  Some- 
times, however,  some  exceptionally  out- 
rageous act  of  the  kind  attracts  attention, 
such  as  the  recent  removal  from  its  original 
site  of  a  dolmen,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  tomb- 
stone, which  occurred  in  France.  A  similar 
act  of  vulgar  snobbery  is  now  reported  from 
Norway,  where  the  American  Consul  at 
Bergen  has  purchased  the  exceedingly  curious 
stavekirke  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Fortun, 
and  has  removed  it  to  his  garden  !  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  these  old  wooden  churches 
was  carted  off  to  Germany  and  re-erected 
there,  and  as  a  foreign  market  seemed  to  be 
opening  for  the  sale  of  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest    which    were   really    and    properly 
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accounted  Norwegian  national  property,  a 
stringent  law  was  passed  by  the  Storthing, 
which  forbade  the  sale  or  removal  out  of 
Norway  from  churches  or  other  public  build- 
ings of  any  object  of  antiquarian  interest  or 
value.  Unfortunately,  this  provision  did  not 
apply  to  the  removal,  from  one  part  of  Nor- 
way to  another,  of  the  ancient  wooden 
churches.  Hence  it  has  been  possible  for 
the  American  consul  to  remove  the  old 
wooden  church  from  Fortun  to  his  garden. 
We  will  not  insult  our  cousins  across  the 
water  by  saying,  as  people  in  Norway  are 
doing,  that  no  one  but  an  American  would 
have  done  such  an  act.  We  will  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  no  one  but  a  snob 
would  have  done  such  a  deed.  We  hope 
that  the  Norwegian  Government  will  inter- 
fere, and  secure  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
church  for  one  of  the  museums  either  at 
Christiania,  or  at  Bergen. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  informed,  while  these  pages  are 
passing  through  the  press,  that  a  horde  of 
bronze  coins  of  the  second  century  B.C.  has 
been  found  at  Santopadre,  near  Arpino,  on 
the  site  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Cicero's  villa  called  Arcanum. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  the  following  prospectus  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Canterbury  under  the  presidency  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop,  from  July  22  to 
July  29,  with  two  additional  days  at  Calais, 
Guines,  and  Boulogne  sur-Mer.  Professor 
T.  M' Kenny  Hughes  is  to  be  president  of 
the  antiquarian  section,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  of  the  architectural  section,  and  Pro- 
fessor E.  C.  Clark  of  the  historical  section. 
The  following  are  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  :  Wednesday, 
July  22.  Reception  by  the  Mayor  in  the 
Guildhall  at  noon.  President's  address. 
Luncheon.  Visit  to  St.  Augustine's  College, 
the  ruined  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  and  St. 
Martin's  Church.  Section  in  the  evening. — 
Thursday,  July  23.  Drive  to  Fordwich. 
Town  Hall  and  church.  Thence  to  Re- 
culver.  Luncheon.  Visit  Roman  Station 
and  Saxon  mediaeval  church.  Heme  church. 
Section  in  the  evening. — Friday,  July  24. 
By  rail   to    Dover.      The  Town    Hall,    St. 


Mary's  Church  and  the  Priory.  Luncheon. 
The  Castle,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Castle,  and  the  Roman  Pharos.  Return  by 
train.  Section  in  the  evening. — Saturday, 
July  25.  Annual  business  meeting.  Section. 
The  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
commonly  called  the  Eastbridge  Hospital. 
The  church  of  St.  Alphege.  Luncheon. 
Drive  to  Chartham  Church  and  Chilham 
Church  and  Castle. — Monday,  July  27.  By 
train  to  Sandwich.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  St.  Peter's  Church.  St.  Clement's 
Church.  The  Town  Hall.  The  Barbican 
and  Fisher  Gate.  Luncheon.  Drive  to 
Richborough.  Thence  to  Ash  Church  and 
Canterbury.  Section  in  the  evening. — 
Tuesday,  July  28.  The  Cathedral  Church 
and  Monastic  Buildings.  Section  and  con- 
cluding meeting  in  the  evening. — Wednesday, 
July  29.  By  train  to  Lyminge.  Drive  to 
Lympne.  The  Church  and  Castle.  Luncheon. 
The  Roman  Station,  now  known  as  Studfall 
Castle.  Return  to  Lyminge.  Visit  church. 
By  rail  to  Canterbury. — Thursday,  July  30, 
and  Friday,  July  31.  Proposed  extra  days. 
Visit  to  Calais,  Guines,  and  Boulogne,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  president  of  the  Institute 
(Viscount  Dillon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.).  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  and  all  communications  con- 
nected with  it  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
20,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

4*  ^  ^ 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye,  of  Gosberton  Hall,  near 
Spalding,  is  about  to  publish  a  brief  history 
of  the  church  and  parish  of  Gosberton, 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Gosber- 
ton was  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  was  the  residence  of  members  of  such 
ancient  families  as  those  of  De  Rye,  Cust, 
Calverley,  Calthrop,  Death,  Dods,  BoUe, 
Ansell,  and  De  La  Warre  ;  while  the  great 
William  of  Wykeham,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
at  one  time  Rector  of  Gosberton,  as  also 
was  Richard  Fleming,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  founder  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxon.  Much  curious  information  has  been 
collected  with  reference  to  the  parish,  which 
contains  one  of  the  finest  village  churches  in 
Lincolnshire.  Besides  matter  gleaned  from 
the  Parish  Registers,  ancient  Parish  Accounts 
and  Manor  Court  Rolls,  many  documents  in 
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the  British  Museum  and  Public  Record 
Office,  London,  have  been  consulted  by  Mr. 
Kaye.  The  book,  which  will  be  freely 
illustrated,  is  to  be  published,  by  subscrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  A,  Porter,  bookseller,  Spalding, 
at  the  moderate  sum  of  2S.  (net),  or  2s.  3d., 
post  free. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  has 
received  a  very  valuable  gift  from  Miss 
Woodman,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Woodman,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
society,  consisting  of  the  whole  of  her 
father's  large  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
papers  relating  to  Northumberland.  By  the 
generous  gift  of  Dr.  John  Sykes,  of  Don- 
caster,  the  Reference  department  of  the 
Leeds  Public  Library  has  become  possessed 
of  his  manuscript  volumes  (twenty-eight  in 
number),  containing  genealogical  and  family 
notes  connected  with  Yorkshire. 

#  "ilp  "iH? 
We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  loss 
which  archaeology,  especially  in  the  north 
of  England,  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Canon  Raine,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  here.  We  understand  that  a  meeting 
has  been  called  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  promotion  of  a  public  memorial 
to  him.  One  suggestion  as  to  the  form 
which  this  might  take,  (if  it  should  be  found 
acceptable  to  his  family  and  executors),  is 
the  purchase  of  his  collections  of  manu- 
scripts and  papers  relating  to  Durham  and 
Yorkshire.  These  are  distinct  in  character, 
the  one  made  by  his  father  relating  to 
Durham,  and  the  other,  formed  by  himself, 
relating  to  Yorkshire.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  latter  might,  (with  the  consent  of  his 
family),  be  appropriately  placed  beside  the 
Hailstone  collection  in  the  Minster  library, 
while  the  older  collection  formed  by  Dr.  Raine 
the  elder,  would  find  an  appropriate  home  in 
that  city.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  an 
antiquarian  standpoint,  we  hope  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  preserve  these  collections  in 
some  such  manner,  and  make  them  available 
for  public  use  in  the  way  indicated.  Such 
would,  we  believe,  have  been  his  own  wish 
in  the  matter. 

^         4?         *$• 
We  regret  very  much  to  have  to  record  the 
death   of    the    Rev.    Denis    Murphy,    S.J., 


LL.D.,  which  took  place  in  Dublin  on 
May  18.  Father  Murphy  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  school  of 
Irish  antiquaries,  and  was  very  widely  re- 
spected by  all  classes  and  creeds  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  His  contributions  to  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  the  Irish  Society 
OF  Antiquaries  were  frequent,  and  were 
always  m.arked  by  their  scholarly  and  accurate 
character.  Dr.  Murphy  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  intellectual  and 
literary  life  of  Ireland,  and  did  much  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Order  to  which 
he  belonged  for  historical  research.  He  was 
a  familiar  and  frequent  presence  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
as  also  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  vice-president, 
and  of  the  Kildare  Archaeological  Society, 
being  the  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  last- 
named  society,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  more  recently  founded 
archaeological  societies.  In  recognition  of 
his  services  to  history  and  literature  the 
Royal  University  conferred  on  Father 
Murphy  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

^  «$?  'ij? 
We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Society  will  be 
held  at  Salisbury,  July  14,  15,  and  16.  The 
general  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  County 
Hotel  on  July  14,  at  2.30,  after  which  the 
Cathedral,  St.  Thomas's  Church,  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  Salisbury,  will  be  in- 
spected, and  a  limited  number  of  members 
will  visit  Longford  Castle.  On  the  15th  an 
excursion  has  been  arranged  to  Dean,  Mottis- 
font  and  Romsey  Abbey,  Mr.  E.  Dokan 
Webb,  F.S.A.,  acting  as  cicerone.  On  the 
1 6th  Mere  and  Stourton  will  be  visited. 
There  will  be  conveyances  on  the  evenings 
of  the  14th  and  15th,  at  which  papers  on 
"Romsey  Abbey,"  "The  Mediaeval  Guilds 
at  Salisbury,"  etc.,  will  be  read.  The 
surplus  proceeds  of  the  meeting,  after  paying 
expenses,  will  be  given  to  the  fund  for  the 
repair  of  the  cathedral  tower  and  spire. 
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CJje  €rtinct  3lron  3lnDustrp  of 
the  COealD  of  ^usser. 

By  Sidney  H.  Hollands. 

HE  modern  ironmaster  from  the 
Midland  or  the  Northern  "  black 
country"  travelling  south  through 
Sussex  to  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  or 
Hastings,  on  the  coast,  or  to  any  of  the 
numerous  inland  health-giving  Sussex  towns 
to  recuperate,  is  seldom  aware,  perhaps,  that 
in  this  county  he  is  in  the  ancient  home  of 
the  iron-mine,  the  blast-furnace,  the  foundry, 
and  the  forge ;  that  he  is  travelling  over 
soil  still  richly  ferruginous  ;  that  the  long- 
famed  medicinal  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
on  the  Sussex  border  derive  their  chalybeate 
properties  from  those  now  abandoned  beds 
and  strata  of  iron-ore  ;*  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding peaceful  and  pastoral  country  was 
— Httle  more  than  a  century  ago — a  pande- 
monium of  fiery  industry,  while  the  now 
teeming  iron-smelting  works  of  Cleveland, 
Lancashire,  and  Wales,  were  in  a  very  in- 
fantile stage,  and  remarkably  few  in  number. 
For  the  Sussex  furnaces  the  fuel  was  grown 
and  made  in  the  county,  giving  a  livelihood 
to  numerous  charcoal-burners.  Here  the  ore 
was  dug  and  smelted ;  and  here  the  iron  was 
manufactured,  both  forged  and  cast,  in  a 
district  where  the  only  forge  now  to  be  found 
is  that  of  the  humble  and  harmless,  but 
necessary,  village  blacksmith. 

The  environs  of  the  Sussex  villages,  Ash- 
burnham,  Ardingly,  Mayfield,  Framfield, 
Heathfield,  Maresfield,  Waldron,  Roberts- 
bridge,  Buxted,  Lamberhurst,  Cowden  (on 
the  Kentish  border),  and  of  the  towns,  East 
Grinstead,  Hailsham,  Hastings,  Lewes,  Battle, 
Three  Bridges,  Hayward's  Heath,  and  others, 
all  now  more  or  less  given  up  to  the  incidents 
of  agricultural  life,  were  then  devoted  to  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  iron,  abound- 
ing with  "  hammers  "  and  "  furnaces." 

The  earliestt  authentic  record  we  have 
seemingly  of  this  industry  in  Sussex  was  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  stated 

Dr.  Babington's  analysis  of  this  mineral  water 
showed  the  presence  of  i  -25  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

t  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Romans  smelted 
iron  in  Sussex  under  the  governorship  of  Agricola. 


that  in  1290  a  payment  was  made — to  one 
Master  Henry  of  Lewes — for  the  ironwork  of 
the  monument  of  Henry  HL  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Some  years  previously  this  same 
"  Master  Henry  "  had  supplied  ironwork  for 
the  King's  chamber,  wrought  of  Sussex  iron 
at  Lewes. 

According  to  Camden,  "  Sussex  is  full  of 
iron -mines  everywhere,  for  the  casting  of 
which,  there  are  furnaces  up  and  down 
the  country  (county),  and  abundance  of 
wood  is  yearly  spent  (for  fuel),  many  streams 
of  water  are  drawn  into  one  channel,  and  a 
great  deal  of  meadow-land  is  turned  into 
ponds,  for  the  driving  of  mills,  which,  beat- 
ing with  hammers  upon  the  iron,  fill  the 
neighbourhood  night  and  day  with  their 
noise." 

In  an  inventory  taken  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Seymour  on 
his  impeachment  for  high  treason  {temp. 
Edward  VL)  are  included  a  number  of 
"  furnaces"  and  "  forges  "  owned  by  him  in 
the  Forest  of  Worth,  North  Sussex,  with  the 
number  of  men  who  worked  them. 

These  latter — in  the  archaic  spelling  which 
characterizes  the  whole  of  this  curious  in- 
ventory —  are  described  respectively  as 
"  Coleyers,"  "  Ffylers,"  "  Gon  -  founders," 
founders  and  miners. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  warlike 
nature  of  the  manufacture  : 

**  Ffyrste,  a  duble  ffurnace  to  cast 
ordynaunce,  shotte,  or  rawe  yron, 
wt.  all  implements,  and  neces- 
saries appertenyng  unto  the 
same  : 

"  Item,  there  ys  in  sowes  of  rawe  yron,  cxij 
"  //;//.  certaine  pieces  of  ordynaunce,  that  ys 

to   say :    culverens   xiv.  ;    dim-cul- 

verens  xv. ; 
"  Itm.  of  shotte  for  the  same  vi  tonnes  v.  ct. ; 
"//w.  Ordynaunce    caryed   from    thens    to 

Southwark,  and  remanyeth  ther  as 

foleth  :  sakers    xv. ;    ffawcons,  vj. ; 

mynnyons  ij. ;  and  dim-culverens  j. ; 
"  Itm.  in  shotte  for  the  same  delyvered  at 

the  h.  std.*  xiij  tonnes  ; 

*  This  reads  thus  in  the  original  document  ;  the 
meaning  is  unknown. 
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"  Itm.  in  myne,  or  ower  at  the  ffurnace 
redye  receved  xvjc  lode  ; 

'■^  Itm.  in  myne  drawen  and  caryed  mixx. 
lode. 

^^  Itm.  in  whode,  viijc.  corde." 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  iron 
copings  of  old  Rochester  Bridge  were  cast  at 
the  Mayfield  Furnace,  and  were  presented  to 
the  city  by  Archbishop  Warham,  of  Canter- 
bury. This  picturesque  old  bridge,  with  its 
numerous  pointed  arches,  has  long  de- 
parted. 

The  first  maker  of  cannon  in  Sussex  was 
John  Owen  in  1535.  Soon  after  him  came 
Peter  Baude  and  Ralph  Hoge,  who,  in 
1543,  cast  at  their  foundry  at  Buxted  a 
curious  triple  cannon  for  Henry  VIII., 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Tower  of 
London. 

The  ancient  residence  of  Ralph  Hoge  still 
stands  at  Buxted,  and  is  known  locally  as 
the  "  Hog  House,"  bearing  a  rude  carving 
of  the  unclean  animal  on  the  front  as  a 
rebus  on  the  original  owner's  name. 

It  was  from  the  Sussex  furnaces  that  the 
armament  was  cast— both  cannon  and  shot 
— for  the  use  of  the  sturdy  fleet  of  Elizabeth 
against  the  so-called  invincible  Armada  of 
Spain,  to  their  wholesome  discomfiture. 

Seventy  years  or  so  later  these  southern 
furnaces  supplied  the  second  Charles  with 
cannon  and  shot  in  the  troublous  times  when 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
Admiral  Monk  thundered  day  after  day 
against  the  fleets  of  the  old  Dutch  Admirals, 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  sinking  some  of 
their  ships  in  the  Medway. 

Early  in  Elizabeth's  reign*  (about  1560) 
there  were  in  one  limited  district  alone,  viz., 
the  Manor  of  Framfield,  two  blast-furnaces 
and  one  forge. 

By  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  ac- 
count was  taken  and  rendered  to  her  in 
January,  1574,  of  all  the  Sussex  ironworks, 
and  the  proprietors  thereof 

These  comprised  the  following  names, 
besides  about  sixty  others  of  less  distinction  : 

*  The  industry  reached  its  height  towards  the  close 
of  this  reign,  when  it  became  so  prosperous  that  in- 
stead of  importing  iron,  it  was  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  shape  of  ordnance  to  Spain  and  else- 
where. At  this  time  the  weight  of  some  of  the  Sussex 
cannon  exceeded  three  tons  each. 


"George  Boleyn  of  Hartfield  "  (a  branch 
of  the  Hever  Castle  family  of  that  name,  and 
consequently  related  to  the  Queen).  "Sir 
Thos.  Gresham"  (of  Royal  Exchange 
celebrity),  of  Mayfield.  "The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  (Percy),  of  Petworth." 
"  Lord  Abergavenny,  of  Eridge  Castle." 
"  Sir  John  Pelham  of  Waldron  and  Bright- 
ling."  "Sir  Henry  Sydney,  of  Roberts- 
bridge  "*  (Robertsbridge  Abbey).  "  Sir  John 
Baker,  of  Withyham."  "  Mr.  Ashburnham, 
of  Ashburnham, "t  and  finally  Queen  Eliza- 
beth herself,  who  owned  one  furnace  and 
one  forge  in  Ashdown  Forest,  and  one  forge 
in  St.  Leonard's  Forest. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  these  forests 
of  the  Weald  of  Sussex  were  then  Crown 
lands,  and  of  great  extent.  Formerly — in 
Anglo-Roman  and  Saxon  times  —  the  five 
forests,  viz.,  Ashdown,  St.  Leonard's,  Til- 
gate,  Worth,  and  Waterdown,  were  con- 
tinuous, and  united  in  forming  the  vast 
primitive  "  Forest  of  Anderida,"J  so  named 
by  the  Roman  invaders.  It  is  again  recorded 
that  in  the  year  1653  there  were  in  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  twenty-seven  blastfurnaces, 
and  forty-two  forges. § 

Fuller — a  member  of  the  old  Sussex  family 
of  that  name — writing  in  1662,  says  : 

"  Great  is  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in 
this  county,  whereof  much  is  used  therein, 
and  more  exported  thence  into  other  parts 
of  the  land,  and  beyond  the  seas." 

Sussex  iron  was  of  high  repute,  particularly 
that  of  the  Holtye  (near  Cowden)  and  the 
Ashburnham  furnaces;  in  fact,  was  accounted 
the  finest  in  the  world,  resembling  the 
Swedish  iron  of  to-day  in  quality,  and  in 
being  "charcoal  iron,"  with  its  high  tenacity 
and  freedom  from  sulphur. 

A  quaint,  but  sufficiently  intelligible  state- 
ment of  the  smelting  process  then  prevailing, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  blast- 
furnace used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
fortunately  on  record,  having  been  circum- 
stantially related  by  one  of  the  ironmasters 
of    the   period   to   one   Mr.    John   Ray — a 

*  At  these  works  steel  was  manufactured. 

f  An  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Ashburnham. 

X  "  Sylva  Anderida." 

§  A  Mr.  John  Norden,  writing  in  1607,  says  : 
"There  are,  or  lately  were,  in  Sussex,  neere  140 
hammers  and  furnaces  for  iron." 
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Sussex   naturalist  —  who  carefully  preserved 
the  account  in  writing.     He  says  : 

"  I  had  this  account  of  the  process  from 
one  of  the  chief  ironmasters  of  Sussex,  my 
honoured  friend  Walter  Burrell,*  of  Cuck- 
field,  Esq.,  deceased." 

"  The  manner  of  the  ironwork  at 
the  Furnace. 

"The  iron-' mine,'  (ore)  lies,  sometimes 
deeper,  sometimes  shallower,  in  the  earth 
from  four  to  forty  feet  and  upward.  There 
are  several  sorts  of  mine  :  some  hard,  some 
gentle,  some  rich,  some  coarser.  The  iron- 
masters always  mix  different  sorts  of  mine 
together,  otherwise  they  will  not  melt  to 
advantage.  When  the  mine  is  brought  in 
they  take  small  coal  (charcoal)  and  lay  a  row 
(layer)  of  it,  and  upon  that  a  row  of  mine, 
and  so  alternately,  one  above  another,  then 
setting  the  '  coals  '  on  fire,  therewith  to  burn 
the  mine  (roast  the  ore). 

"  The  use  of  this  burning  is  to  mollify  it, 
so  that  it  may  be  broke  in  small  pieces ; 
otherwise,  if  it  should  be  put  in  the  furnace 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  earth,  it  would  not 
melt,  but  come  away  whole. 

"  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
too  much  burned,  for  then  it  will  'loop,' 
i.e.,  melt  and  run  together  in  a  mass. 

"  After  it  is  burnt,  they  beat  it  into  small 
pieces  with  an  iron  sledge,  and  then  put  it 
into  the  furnace — which  is  before  charged 
with  coals — where  it  melts  and  falls  into  the 
hearth,  in  the  space  of  about  twelve  hours, 
and  it  is  then  run  into  a  sow. 

"  The  hearth,  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is 
made  of  sandstone,  also  the  sides  round,  to 
the  height  of  about  a  yard.  The  rest  of  the 
furnace  is  lined  up  to  the  top  with  brick. 

"  When  they  begin  upon  a  new  furnace 
they  put  fire  (into  it)  for  a  day  or  two  before 
they  begin  to  blow  ;  then  they  blow  gently, 
and  increase  by  degrees,  till  they  come  to  the 
height  (maximum)  in  ten  weeks  or  more. 
The  hearth,!  by  the  force  of  the  fire  con- 
tinually blown,  grows    wider  and  wider,  so 

*  A  titled  direct  descendant  of  this  gentleman  still 
owns  and  resides  on  his  Sussex  estate  (Knepp  Castle). 

t  The  "Catalan  Forge"  or  "High  Bloomary," 
was  the  form  of  iron-producer  used  in  England  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  blast-furnace  from  the  Con- 
tinent early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


that  at  first  containing  as  much  as  will  make 
a  sow  of  600  or  700  pounds  w'.,  it  will  at  last 
contain  as  much  as  will  make  a  sow  of  2,000 
pounds. 

"The  lesser  pieces  of  1,000  pounds  and 
under  they  call  pigs. 

"  To  every  load  (11  q")  of  coals  (charcoal) 
they  put  a  load  (18  bushels)  of  mine. 

"  Every  six  days  they  call  a  '  founday,'  in 
which  space  (time)  they  make  eight  tun  of 
iron. 

"  A  hearth  ordinarily,  if  made  of  good 
stone,  will  last  forty  *  foundays,'  during  which 
time  the  fire  is  never  let  out." 

The  forge,  and  the  process  there  carried 
out,  are  described  as  follows  : 

"  In  every  forge  or  '  hammer '  there  are 
two  fires  at  least,  one  called  the  '  finery,'  the 
other  the  'chafery.'  At  the  finery,  by  the 
working  of  the  hammer,  they  bring  it  (the 
pig-iron)  into  blooms  and  '  anconies,'  thus  : 

"The  sow  they  at  first  roll  into  the  fire, 
and  melt  off  a  piece,  about  3  qrs.  cwt.,*  which 
piece,  when  broken  off,  is  called  a  'loop.' 
This  loop  they  take  out  with  their  shingling 
tongs,  and  beat  it  with  sledges  upon  an  iron 
plate  near  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  not  fall  in 
pieces,  but  be  capable  of  being  carried  under 
the  hammer,  under  which— they  then  re- 
moving it,  and  drawing  a  little  water — beat  it 
with  the  hammers  very  gently,  which  forces 
cinder  and  dross  out  of  the  matter  ;  after- 
wards by  degrees,  drawing  more  water,  they 
beat  it  thicker  and  stronger,  till  they  bring  it 
to  a  bloorn,  which  is  a  4-square  mass  about 
two  feet  long. 

"  This  operation  they  call  '  shingling  the 
loop.' 

"This  done,  they  immediately  return  it  to 
the  '  finery' ;  and  after  two  or  three  heats  and 
workings,  they  bring  it  to  an  'ancony,'  the 
figure  whereof  is  a  bar,  in  the  middle  about 
three  feet  long,  of  the  shape  they  intend  the 
whole  bar  to  be  made  (of  it). 

"  At  the  '  chafery,'  they  only  draw  out  the 
two  ends  suitable  to  what  was  drawn  out  in 
the  middle  at  the  '  finery,'  and  so  finish  the 
bar." 

The  ironmasters,  engineers,  and  metallur- 
gists of  to-day,  who,  being  conversant  with 
the  modern  process  of  manufacturing  wrought 

*  This  reads  thus  in  original  document — »>., 
84  lbs. 
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iron,  will  doubtless  be  considerably  startled 
at  the  above  primitive  method  in  which  the 
bloom  is  forged  direct  from  the  pig  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  of  their  technical 
terms  (which  are  still  in  use)  will  sound 
strangely  familiar,  e.g.,  "bloom,"  "sow," 
"pig,"  "finery,"  "shingling,"  etc. 

In  the  year  1558  an  Act  was  passed  that 
timber  should  not  be  felled  for  fuel  elsewhere 
in  England  than  in  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of 
Kent. 

In  1 58 1  a  further  Elizabethan  Act,  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of 
tymber  in  the  Wildes  of  the  counties  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ;  and,  for  the 
amendment  of  High  Wales,  decaied  by 
carriage  to  and  fro  Yron  Mylles  there,"  was 
passed,  setting  forth  that  :  "  By  reason  of 
the  late  erection  of  sundry  Yron  Mylles  in 
divers  places  of  this  realm,  not  far  distant 
from  the  City  of  London  ;  or  from  the  Downs 
and  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  the  necessary  pro- 
vision of  wood,  as  well  (as)  tymber  fit  for 
building  and  other  uses,  as  also  all  other 
fellable  wood  serving  for  fuel,  doth  daily 
decay  and  become  scant,  and  will,  in  time  to 
come,  become  much  more  scarce,  by  reason 
whereof,  the  prices  are  grown  to  be  very 
great  and  unreasonable."* 

The  Act  says  further  that : 

"  The  occupiers  of  all  manner  of  Yron 
Workes  whatsoever,  as  Owners  or  Farmours 
of  the  same,  which  shall  at  any  time  here- 
after cariee,  or  cause  to  be  caried,  any  coales. 
mine,  or  yron  to  or  for  anie  their  yron  workes, 
for  everie  six  loades  of  coale  (charcoal)  or 
one  tonne  of  yron,  shall  laie  down  one  loade 
of  sinder,  gravel,  stone,  sande  or  chalke  for 
the  reparinge  and  amendinge  of  the  said 
High  Wales." 

This  reparation  in  kind  was  not  a  success, 
so  a  money  payment,  or  toll,  was  substituted 
twelve  years  later  of  one  shilling  for  every 
cartload  of  fuel  or  of  mineral,  and  every  ton 
of  iron  conveyed  a  mile  along  any  roads 
within  the  county. 

This  statute  was  not  repealed  until  the 
Highways  Consolidation  Act  of  George  III., 
by  which  time  the  ironworks  of  Sussex  were 
nearly  extinct. 

*  The  Lamberhurst  furnace  alone  consumed  200,000 
cords  of  wood  annually.  (This  was  the  largest  in  the 
county.) 
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The  Sussex  roads*  of  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  for  fully  two  centuries  later,  were 
notoriously  and  execrably  bad. 

Another  remedial  measure  was  to  enact 
that :  "  No  new  ironworks  be  erected  within 
twenty-two  miles  of  London,  nor  within  four- 
teen miles  of  the  river  Thames,  nor  in  the 
several  parts  of  Sussex — therein  named — 
near  the  sea ;  neither  should  any  wood 
within  the  limits  defined,  be  converted  to 
charcoal  for  the  making  of  iron." 

The  old  Sussex  furnaces,t  however,  which 
were  all  without  the  above  limits,  remained  in 
blast  and  prosperity  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  from  which  time  they 
rapidly  declined,  owing  to  the  consumption 
of  all  the  available  wood  fuel,  and  to  the 
largely  increasing  use  of  pit  coal  in  Wales 
and  the  Midland  district,  where  the  com- 
paratively small  ironworks  were  now  being 
developed. 

In  the  year  1740  there  were  in  the  county 
of  Sussex  ten  iron-smelting  (blast)  furnaces, 
producing  collectively  and  annually  1,400 
tons  of  iron.  In  Kent  there  were  four  that 
had  an  aggregate  output  of  400  tons  in  the 
year. 

In  that  same  year  Staffordshire  produced 
only  1,000  tons,  and  could  boast  of  only  two 
smelting  furnaces. 

The  year  1790  saw  the  Sussex  furnaces 
reduced  to  two. 

In  most  of  the  Sussex  furnaces  wrought- 
iron  was  produced  as  well  as  castings,  but  the 
former  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  "  puddling "  process  now  in  general 
use. 

Water-power  was  exclusively  used  (besides 
manual  labour),  and  the  water-wheel  was 
employed  to  work  bellows  for  the  blast,  and 
in  driving  tilt-hammers  and  helves  for  the 
forge.  The  iron  rolling-mill  was  not  then  in 
use  (not  until  after  1783),  so  the  production 
of  bar-iron  must  have  involved  a  vast  deal  of 
hammering  and  manipulation. 

A  very  interesting  relic  of  the  old  Southern 

*  It  appears  from  incidental  notices,  circa  1300, 
that  the  iron  made  near  the  Sussex  coast  was  then 
conveyed  to  London  by  water  owing  to  the  impassable 
roads. 

t  During  the  ravages  of  the  Parliamentary  Wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Sussex  iron  industry  was 
much  disturbed,  and  many  of  the  works  were  finally 
destroyed  at  that  period. 

2  D 
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industry  may  be  se^n  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London,  i.e.,  in  the  tall  massive  rail- 
ing   which   still   partly   environs   St.    Paul's 


A   GRILLE   FORMED    FROM   AN   IRON   GATE   MADE  BY 
FULLER,   OF   HEATHFIELD    FORGE. 

Cathedral,  and  which  was  cast  of  Sussex 
iron  at  the  Lamberhurst  furnace,  to  the  order 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

This  "  furnace  " — which  was  one  of  the 
largest  —  was  built  and  started  by  a  Mr. 
Benge  in  1695,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
visited  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  were  then  visiting  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Yxoxrv  this  circumstance  it  was  thence- 
forth called  "  Gloucester  Furnace." 

Just  as  Mr.  Benge  had  brought  it  near  to 
perfection  he  failed,  and  it  was  then  let  to 
Messrs.  Legas  and  Harrison — two  county 
gentlemen — who  "  carried  on  the  work  with 
great  vigour  and  success,"  we  are  told,  and 
by  whom  the  order  for  the  cathedral  railing 
was  executed. 

An  extract  from  the  books  of  this  "  furnace  " 
tells  us  that  the  total  weight  of  these  railings, 
together  with  the  original  seven  massive 
gates,  was  a  trifle  over  200  tons,  and  their 


cost  (6d.  per  lb.)  was  no  less  than 
;^i  1,202  OS.  6d. 

There  are  some  highly  ornate  wrought-iron 
gates  within  the  cathedral,  which  were 
fashioned  at  a  Sussex  "forge." 

The  site  of  the  Lamberhurst  "  furnace " 
is  about  midway  between  the  village  of 
Lamberhurst  and  Bayham  Abbey. 

One  curious  use  to  which  the  Sussex  iron 
was  put  was  the  casting  of  monumental  or 
obituary  slabs  and  tablets.* 

In  the  parish  church  of  Wadhurst  lies 
buried  John  Legas,  of  Legas  and  Harrison 
before  alluded  to,  under  a  large  iron  slab 
cast  at  his  "  furnace,"  and  bearing  his  name, 
age  (sixty-two),  and  the  date  1752  inlaid  with 
brass.  Two  of  these  slabs  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  churchyard  of  Cowden  (the  nearest 
village  to  the  Holtye  "furnaces")  covering 
vaults,  and  commemorating  the  names  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Still  respectively,  with  the 
date  1726. 

The  oldest  known  monumental  slab  of 
Sussex  iron  is  in  Burwash  Church.  It  bears 
the  following  legend,  headed  by  an  orna- 
mental cross  : 

"  Orate  pro  annema  (anima)  Jhone  Coline  " 
(or   Collins)       This   is   believed   to   be   an 


IRON  GATE  AT  NEW  HOUSE,  BUXTED,  WITH  OLIVE 
REBUS. 

ancestor  of  the  Sussex  poet.     The  slab  bears 
no  date,  but  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  in  Wadhurst 
Church. 
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In  many  Sussex  granges  and  farm-houses 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  (often  in  daily  use) 
carefully  preserved  and  cherished  specimens 
of  the  old  Southern  .founders'  art,  mostly 
taking  the  form  of  picturesque,  and  some- 
times grotesque,   "fire-dogs,"  "brand-irons,' 


fire-back  and  dogs  (from  hurstmonceux 
castle)  with  dacre  arms  and  crest. 

or  "andirons"  (as  they  are  indifferently 
called),  and  richly  decorated  fire-back  plates .♦ 
In  a  diary  kept  by  the  Rev.  Giles  Moore, 
Rector  of  Horstead-Keynes  from  1655-79 — 
who  certainly  vies  with  our  homely  old  friend, 
Samuel  Pepys,  as  an  eccentric  diarist  (and  of 


ELIZABETHAN    FIRE-BACK   AT   BUXTED. 


period)  —  the    following    entry 


the    same 
occurs : 

"6M  May^  1658. — I  payed  to  Ja^  Cripps 
for  a  plate  cast  for  my  kitchen  chimney 
weighing  100  pounds  and  3  q"".  marked 
G.    S.    M.    [the    parson's    initials] — besides 

•  In  the  museum  at  Brighton  a  particularly  erratic 
specimen  of  these  "fire-backs"  may  be  seen.  The 
device— cast  in  relief — portrays  Europa  and  Jove 
arrayed  in  the  highly  picturesque  (if  anachronistic) 
costumes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  There  is  one  of 
these  cast  plates  hailing  from  Sussex  in  the  state 
apartments,  Windsor  Castle. 


2  shilling  given  to  the  founders  for  casting, 
— 13  shillings."* 

The  present  writer — a  native  of  the  Sussex 
border — has  a  keen  and  pleasurable  remem- 
brance  of    a  picturesque   old    house  there 


FIRE-BACK   WITH   EFFIGY   OF   CHARLES   II. 

situated,  with  romantic  surroundings,  and 
where  he  spent  many  happy  days  of  his 
youth. 

This  house  stood,  and  still  stands,  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  pros- 


HORSESHOE  OF  SUSSEX  IRON  FOUND  IN  RIVER  OUSE 
AT  UCKFIELD,  BELIEVED  TO  BE  ROMAN,  NOW  IN 
THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

perous    of    the   "  furnaces " — in    this    case 
"  furnace  "  and  "  hammer,"  or  "  forge."f 

Within  its  capacious  and  cosy  ingles  were 
tall  and  massive  "dog-irons,"  which,  despite 
nearly  three  centuries  of  roaring  winter  wood- 
fires  and  yule-logs,  still  bore  boldly  the 
initials  "  E.  R."  (Elizabeth  Regina).  and  the 

*  From  "  The  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections." 
f  These   works  were   once  for  some  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  Tichbome  family,  as  also 
that  of  the  Maryon- Wilsons  (of  "  Charlton  House  "). 
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date  1593,  cast  on  them  in  relief.  There 
were  also  cast  plates,  covering  the  backs 
of  the  cavernous  fireplaces,  and  bearing 
elaborate  florid  tracery,  and  "cunning  con- 
ceits" of  the  same  period — all  being  the 
product  of  this  "  furnace." 

At  about  50  yards  distant  from  the  house 
lay  a  great  boulder,  or  nearly  globular  mass 
of  iron  and  slag,  which  must  have  weighed 
considerably  more  than  a  ton.  Just  within 
a  field  hard  by,  and  dug  out  of  the  face  of  a 
sandstone  bluff,  or  small  cliff,  is  a  goodly- 
sized  cave,  which  was  formerly  the  quarry 
which  supplied  the  sandstone  for  building 
and  renewal  of  the  hearth  and  "  boshes  "  of 
the  blast-furnace. 

There  is  a  group  of  other  similar  caves, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  which  supplied 
a  neighbouring  "furnace." 

The  frequent  renewals  found  necessary  in 
the  furnaces — particularly  the  blast-furnaces — 
demanded  an  abundant  supply  of  sandstone. 

These  caves,  from  first  to  last  (according 
to  a  rough  measurement  and  calculation  by 
the  writer),  supplied  not  less  than  about 
600  tons ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
calculation  shows  an  almost  exactly  equal 
quantity  of  stone  to  have  been  removed  from 
the  large  single  cave,  and  from  the  group 
collectively. 

These  figures,  together  with  the  approxi- 
mate life  and  frequency  of  renewals  of  the 
furnaces  indicated  previously,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  age  or  continuance  of  these  par- 
ticular works. 

The  present  house,  and  a  water-mill,  situ- 
ated in  a  leafy  dell  or  glen,  are  adjacent  to  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  water,  thirty  acres  in 
extent,  now  famed  for  producing  eels  and 
pike  of  prodigious  size,  its  placid  surface 
about  on  a  level  with  the  eaves  of  the 
adjacent  gabled  roof,  and  its  nearest  verge 
not  distant  20  yards  from  the  same. 

Near  by  is  a  weir  and  flood-gates,  raised 
in  winter  to  release  the  redundant  water, 
when  the  lake,  fed  by  a  tributary  stream,  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  allowing  it  to  fall 
with  a  roar  into  a  rocky  chasm  in  the  glen, 
gradually  narrowing  and  merging  into  a 
smooth  but  rapid  brook  flowing  away 
through  the  meadows  to  eventually  join  the 
distant  Medway. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  natural  beauty 


of  this  piece  of  water,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  it  was  ever  artificially  formed,  yet  such 
is  the  case. 

It  was  made  (when  the  ironworks  were 
first  established  there)  by  throwing  a  dam, 
or  (locally)  a  "  bay,"  across  a  valley  watered 
by  the  tributary  stream  before  mentioned. 

This  lake  supplied  the  power  for  blowing 
the  furnaces  in  the  glen  hard  by,  and  for 
the  working  of  the  ponderous  tilt-hammers. 

Now,  with  every  trace  of  its  former  uses 
expunged  by  time  and  the  seasons,  it  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  tranquil  and  exquisite  rural 
beauty. 

In  place  of  a  landscape  shorn  of  most  of 
its  timber,  and  blackened  by  charcoal, 
clinker  and  ashes,  illumined  at  night  by  a 
fierce  red  glare,  and  rendered  hazy  by  day ; 
of  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  blast,  the  clank- 
ing of  iron,  the  thud  and  tremor  of  mighty 
hammers,  and  the  nameless  noises  of  many 
arduous  toilers  ;  we  have  a  verdant  amphi- 
theatre of  tree-clad  billowy  hills,  extending 
their  abundant  foliage  even  down  to  the 
strand  of  the  beauteous  lake  they  environ, 
and  which  is  further  graced  by  a  broad  tract 
of  tall  bulrushes,  and  charming  water-lilies 
at  its  distant  extremity,  with  an  occasional 
heron  wading  and  fishing  among  their  stalks 
in  the  shallows,  or  winging  his  curious  flight 
away  over  the  hills  and  woods;  the  rustle 
and  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  tall  swaying 
reeds,  and  its  delightful  ^olian  cadences  and 
sighing  among  the  trees  ;  the  frequent  rip- 
pling splash  of  leaping  fish,  greedily  watched 
by  the  wily  and  resplendent  kingfisher  on  an 
overhanging  willow-bough. 

At  eventide  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  moor- 
hen from  her  secluded  nest  in  the  reeds, 
heard  high  above  the  distant  subdued  lowing 
of  kine ;  the  far-off  baying  of  a  watch-dog, 
and  the  weird  whispering  trill  of  the  night- 
jar in  a  neighbouring  tree ;  over  all  else 
absolute  silence  reigns. 

That  no  sense  may  remain  ungratified,  the 
delicious  healthful  scent  of  fir,  beech,  and 
oak  woods  pervades  the  air,  together  with 
the  scarcely  less  fragrant  wood-smoke  from 
the  house  chimneys.  In  short,  all  in  all,  an 
environment  calculated  to  wring  poetry  out 
of  the  most  prosaic  observer,  where  was 
once  a  fiery,  a  grimy,  and  a  howling 
wilderness.  3 
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Of  the  Sussex  ironmasters,  those  of  this 
particular  district  (from  about  1650  to  1800) 
were  the  Gales,  the  Tichbornes,  and  the 
Knights,  all  related  by  intermarriage. 

The  Gales,  father  and  son,  alone  seem 
to  have  left  any  personal  records.  These, 
happily,  both  kept  diaries,  conscientiously, 
and  carefully  preserved  them. 

These  records,  though  homely  and  quaint, 
are  eminently  interesting  and  instructive, 
both  as  showing  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  throwing  considerable  light  on  their 
times,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  elder,  Leonard  Gale,  writes  : 

"  I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  in  1620.  My  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  very  good  yeoman  of  Chels- 
ford."  He  continues  pathetically  :  "  I  began 
life  with;^2oo,  and,  in  two  years  and  a  half, 
ran  out  oi  jQ\^o  of  it;  not  with  ill-husbandage, 
for  I  laboured  night  and  day  to  save  what  I 
had  left  to  me ;  but  bad  servants  and 
trusting  was  the  ruin  of  me."  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  further  on  that  father  Leonard, 
who  evidently  was  an  estimable  man,  was 
not  finally  ruined,  but,  by  laudable  per- 
severance and  pluck,  retrieved  his  for- 
tunes. He  says :  "  Then  I  so  thrived 
that  within  two  years  and  a  half  more 
I  got  back  all  that  I  had  lost  before  by 
the  time  I  came  to  twenty -one  years  of 
age,  and  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
thriving  man,  and  so  I  was,  though  burdened 
by  the  free  quartering  of  soldiers  "  (a  burden 
that  we  moderns  are  happily  exempt  from). 

At  forty-six  he  married,  and,  as  he  writes, 
"chose  this  woman,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  with  whom  I  had  ;^5oo, 
and  one  year's  board" — a  very  curious  pro- 
vision, unhappily  (for  many  young  men  of 
the  present  day)  now  obsolete. 

He  was  one  of  a  family  of  six,  four  of 
whom  were  swept  off  by  the  Great  Plague  of 
1665;  his  remaining  brother  died  at  sea. 
He  had  five  children,  Leonard  junior  being 
the  eldest.  Leonard  Gale,  and  this  son  and 
namesake,  both  once  owned  and  prospered 
in  those  works  (Holtye)  last  described. 

To  two  of  his  sons  (Leonard  and  Henry) 
the  elder  Gale  gives  some  sound  advice, 
which  is  on  record,  and  is  of  interest  as 
exhibiting  another  "sign  of  the  times."  He 
says:  "Next  I  advise  you  to  have  a  great 


care  of  ill  and  debauched  company;  espe- 
cially wicked  and  depraved  priests,  such  as 
are  at  this  time  about  me,  as  Lee  and 
Troughton  of  Worth. 

"Observe  the  mechanic  priests,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  to  Church 
one  hour  or  two  on  a  Sunday,  and  all  the 
week  besides  they  will  eat  and  drink  at  such 
men's  houses  as  you  are, — but  avoid  them : 
Love  and  cherish  every  honest  godly  priest." 

Addressing  his  son  Leonard,  he  wrote  : 

"If  you  can  get  one  of  the  Cowden 
Furnaces,  it  will  be  very  well."  This  he 
afterwards  succeeded  in  doing,  as  already 
mentioned. 

The  father  died  in  1690,  leaving  the 
largest  share  of  his  estate  to  his  son 
Leonard,  who,  we  are  told,  had  been  liberally 
educated,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  never 
practised. 

In  1698  young  Leonard  purchased  an 
estate  (Crabbett)  in  the  parish  of  Worth, 
near  Three  Bridges,  for  ;^8,ooo,  taking  his 
position  among  the  county  gentry. 

He  was  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  East  Grinstead  in  17 10,  and  when  fifty- 
two  years  of  age  (in  1724)  "  was  now  worth, 
at  a  reasonable  computation,"  as  he  tells  us, 
;,^4o,667,  and  adds,  "  though  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  many  oversights  in  missing 
good  bargains,  and  taking  bad  (particularly 
the  Mayfield  estate),  and  not  for  want  of 
care,  but  of  understanding." 

He  died  in  1750,  and  was  buried  in  Worth 
Church,  leaving  estates  of  the  value  of  about 
;^i,ioo  a  year,  divided  among  his  three 
daughters. 

Leonard  Gale  the  younger  must  have 
witnessed  the  approaching  extinction  of  the 
iron  industry  in  Sussex,*  doomed  by  the 
failure  of  local  fuel,  and  the  opening  up  of 
coal-fields  in  Wales,!  etc.,  in  close  proximity 
to  iron-ore,  to  which  he  and  his  father  before 
him  owed  their  fortunes. 

We  learn  that  the  men  employed  at  many 

*  An  attempt  was  made  to  find  coal  in  Sussex  in 
the  sub-wealden  boring  at  Netherfield,  near  Battle,  in 
1 88 1,  with  a  view  to  resuscitating  the  old  industry. 
Fortunately  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  this  was 
futile. 

t  Many  of  the  Sussex  ironmasters  migrated  to 
Glamorganshire  on  the  final  closing  of  their  works  in 
the  South,  but  continued  to  use  charcoal  fuel  for  some 
time  thereafter. 
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'  of  these  works  —  more  particularly  those 
located  near  the  coast — were  wont  to  com- 
bine the  contraband  with  their  legitimate 
business,  and  occasionally  "  run  "  a  lucrative 
little  cargo  of  "  strong  waters,"  silks,  lace, 
etc.,  all  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  locally  for 
the  most  part. 

Such  names  of  Sussex  localities  as  "  Cinder 
Hill"  and  "Furnace  Field,"  at  Horstead- 
Keynes  and  Chailey;  "Old  Furnace,"  near 
Eridge ;  "  Furnace  Mill,"  "  Furnace  House," 
and  "  Hammerwood,"  at  Holtye  ;  "  Hugget's 
Furnace,"  at  Hadlow  Down  ;  "  Cann's  Iron," 
near  Holtye  and  East  Grinstead ;  "  Black- 
ham,"  near  Hartfield ;  and  "  Ore,"  near  Hast- 
ings, serve  to  define  and  perpetuate  a  few 
of  the  sites. 

The  last  Sussex  "furnace"  to  finally 
expire  was  that  of  Ashburnham  in  1828. 

So  ended  the  Southern  ironworks.  The 
ponds,  lakes  and  streams,  which  provided 
their  water-power,  are  now  mostly  turning 
the  wheels  of  peaceful  and  picturesque  water- 
mills,  grinding  corn,  and  providing  good 
sport  for  the  anglers.  Their  "  mine-pits " 
are  thickly  wooded  "  fairy-dells." 

In  concluding  this  paper,  the  writer  wishes 
to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  valuable 
and  unique  records  of  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society  for  much  useful  and  authentic 
information.  He  also  gladly  tenders  his 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooper,  of  Cuck- 
field,  and  to  Charles  Dawson,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
of  Uckfield,  for  services  kindly  rendered. 

APPENDIX. 

Extract  from  the  Poem  or  Song 
"Polvolbion"  (Topographical),  com- 
posed BY  THE  Sussex  Poet,  Drayton, 

AND  PUBLISHED  IN  l6l2.* 

"These  forests  as  I  say,  the  daughters  of 

the  weald, 
(That  in  their  heavy  breasts  had  long  their 

griefs  concealed). 
Foreseeing  their  decay  each  hour  so  fast 

come  on. 
Under  the  axe's  stroke,  fetched   many  a 

grievous  groan, 

*  This  poem,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  species  of 
fable  in  verse,  in  which  the  various  forest  trees  are 
supposed  to  be  lamenting  their  approaching  inevitable 
&11  (and  sacrifice  to  Pluto). 


When  as  the  anvil's  weight,  and  hammer's 

dreadful  sound. 
E'en  rent  the  hollow  woods,  and  shook  the 

queachy  ground." 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"These  iron  times  breed  none  that  mind 

posterity.* 
'Tis  but  in  vain  to  tell  what  we  before  have 

been, 
Or  changes  of  the  world  that  we  in  time 

have  seen. 
When   not    devising  how  to  spend    our 

wealth  with  waste. 
We  to  the  savage  swine  let  fall  our  larding 

mast, 
But  now,  alas !  ourselves  we  have  not  to 

sustain, 
Nor  can  our  tops  suffice  to  shield  our 

roots  from  rain. 
Jove's  oak,  the  war-like  ash,  veined  elm, 

the  softer  beech, 
Short  hazel,   maple,   plain   light  asp,  the 

bending  wych. 
Tough  holly,  and  smooth  birch,  must  alto- 
gether burn. 
What  should  the   builder  serve  supplies 

the  forger's  turn. 
When,  under  public  good,  base  private 

gain  takes  hold. 
And  we  poor  woful  woods  to  ruin  lastly 

sold." 


^ome  JLincolnsMre  ©anorial 
Court  iRolls. 

By  Miss  F.  Peacock. 


MONGST  the  most  interesting  of  the 
records  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  past  ages  must  be  ac- 
counted Manorial  Court  Rolls.  It 
is  strange  that  they  should  be  so  little  known ; 
but  there  are  few  persons,  excepting  those 
students  who  devote  their  time  to  tracing 
local  history,  that  seem  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  these  documents.     It  is  a  great 

*  Archbishop  Parker,  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1570,  says  :  "  Sir  Richard  Sackville  intends— as  I 
was  credibly  informed — in  this  wood  [Longbeech 
Wood,  Westwell,  Kent]  to  erect  up  certaine  yron- 
mills  which  plague.  If  it  shall  come,  I  fear  it  will 
breed  much  grudge^and  desolation. " 
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pity  that  this  should  be  so,  for  Court  Rolls 
show  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  led  by  our  fore- 
fathers in  a  way  that  no  other  records  do  ; 
we  see  a  side  of  village  life  that  is  not  found 
elsewhere,  and  learn  how  justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  feudal  times. 

It  is  with  Court  Rolls  as  with  so  much 
else  that  belongs  to  the  past ;  many  of  them 
have  been  destroyed  through  ignorance, 
others  because  they  contained  evidence  which 
the  owners  wished  to  remove,  and  more  still 
have  perished  by  being  left  to  rot  and  decay 
— those  slow  forces  of  Nature  which  have 
done,  and  we  fear  are  still  doing,  so  much 
mischief  amongst  the  records  which  remain 
to  us.  But  enough  are  yet  left  for  us  to  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  village  life  in 
the  Middle  Ages  must  have  been  like,  and 
especially  do  we  see  the  way  in  which  minor 
crimes  were  dealt  with. 

It  is  strange  to  note  how  the  same  offences 
occur  time  after  time;  slight  and  trivial 
things  most  of  them  seem  to  us,  but  some 
of  them  constituted  a  real  danger  to  the 
whole  community  under  totally  different 
conditions  of  life  from  ours.  To  quote  an 
instance  which  occurs  in  the  Court  Rolls  of 
the  Manor  of  Bottesford,  Lincolnshire.  We 
find  an  entry,  on  January  25,  1569,  that  one 
Robert  Chapman  was  fined  is.  "quia  vxor 
eius  dyd  drye  hempe  in  a  fyer  chymney." 
To  us  it  does  not  seem  a  very  serious  thing 
to  dry  hemp  near  a  fire ;  but  it  was  a  very 
grave  offence,  and  many  other  manorial 
records  make  mention  of  it. 

Hemp  is  a  highly  inflammable  substance, 
and  at  a  time  when  all  the  houses  in  a  village 
were  thatched,  and  most  of  them  constructed 
with  a  great  deal  of  wood  about  them,  the 
risk  from  fire  was  very  great  if  hemp  were 
allowed  to  lie  about  in  the  large  open 
chimneys.  Once  let  a  cottage  get  on  fire, 
and  flakes  of  burning  straw  from  the 
thatch  would  be  carried  to  a  great  distance 
by  even  a  slight  wind  ;  they  would  alight  on 
the  thatched  roofs  of  other  houses,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  a  number  of  cottages 
would  be  blazing.  When  this  happened, 
there  was  only  one  thing  that  could  possibly 
be  done  to  avert  the  calamity — active  men 
mounted  upon  the  roofs,  and  were  handed 
up  buckets  of  water  with  which  they  drenched 
the  thatch  so  as  to  make  it  the  less  likely  to 


ignite ;  but  even  then  a  very  slight  change  in 
the  wind  might  carry  the  burning  flakes  in  a 
new  direction.  The  writer  saw,  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  burnt  straw  carried  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  stack  which  was  on  fire, 
though  there  was  only  a  gentle  breeze  at  the 
time. 

The  Bottesford  Court  Rolls  begin  in  1547, 
and  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  all  prior 
to  this  date  have  perished ;  careful  search  has 
been  made  for  them  in  the  Record  Office 
and  other  places  where  it  was  supposed  that 
they  might  be,  but  without  success.  There 
are  several  times  entries  of  persons  being 
fined  for  assaults  of  a  slight  kind,  and  in  one 
case  the  fine  imposed  was  very  heavy,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  relative  value  of 
money  in  those  days.  William  Morley  was 
ordered  to  pay  3s.  6d.  for  assaulting  and 
wounding  Grace  Howden ;  and  at  the  same 
Court  it  was  duly  reported  that  one  hen, 
valued  at  2d.,  had  come  as  a  stray  into  the 
Manor.  We  are  not  told  what  her  fate  was 
— whether  she  was  sent  to  the  parish  pound, 
or  what  became  of  her.  It  was  against  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  Manor  for  anyone 
to  turn  pigs  into  the  common  pasture,  grazed 
by  all  the  tenants  of  the  Manor,  unless  their 
snouts  had  been  ringed  to  prevent  them  from 
rooting  up  the  grass;  in  1550  Robert  Cook 
was  fined  3s.  4d.  because  he  had  done  so. 

Hemp  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  to  the  Manor  Court,  for  in 
1554  Richard  Cave  was  fined  6d.  because  he 
put  hemp  into  the  common  sewer.  Why 
he  did  so  is  not  clear.  Almost  every  small 
landowner  in  this  Manor  and  the  neighbour- 
ing ones  had  a  "  hemp  dyke  "  of  his  own  in 
which  to  steep  the  hemp  and  flax  that  he 
grew  for  the  purpose  of  making  household 
linen,  sacks,  cordage,  and  the  various  other 
necessaries  of  rural  life  ;  and  the  steeping  of 
hemp  rendered  the  water  not  only  unfit  for 
human  beings  to  use,  but  cattle  also  refused 
it,  and  it  killed  the  fish.  Hence  to  put  it 
into  the  common  sewer — that  is,  the  stream 
which  watered  the  village,  and  is  now  known 
as  "the  beck" — was  a  high  crime. 

One  is  inclined  to  think  that  scolding  wives 
must  not  have  been  altogether  unknown  in 
this  little  Lincolnshire  village  during  the  six- 
teenth century;  for  on  June  26,  1565,  an 
order  was  made,  under  a  penalty  of  los.,  that 
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"  le  kuckstowle "  should  be  made  for  *'  le 
scolders  "  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel.  This  manorial  ducking-stool  was 
used  for  scolding  wives,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  in 
what  part  of  the  Manor  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  There  are  several  ponds  in  it 
that  might  be  deemed  suitable. 

In  April,  1573,  an  order  was  given  that 
"  no  man  shall  feel  no  common  braycons 
vnto  suche  tyme  as  the  cargraves  appoint  a 
tyme,  in  payne  of  every  default  xij''."  At 
a  time  when  there  was  very  little  straw  grown 
in  comparison  to  what  we  now  have,  and 
when  much  of  what  was  grown  was  needed 
either  for  thatching  or  for  food  for  cattle 
during  the  winter,  bracken  was  very  valuable 
as  bedding  for  animals ;  it  only  grew  in  certain 
spots  upon  the  waste,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
take  care  of  it. 

At  the  Court  held  in  October,  1574,  it  was 
ordered  that  every  cottager  in  the  Manor 
should  provide  four  loads  of  turves,  called 
"eldynge,"  before  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
under  pain  of  a  fine  of  6s.  8d.  The  reason 
for  this  rule  was  that,  if  cottagers  would  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  supplying  themselves 
with  turves  for  fuel,  they  and  their  families 
must  have  either  stolen  it  or  been  supplied 
by  their  more  provident  neighbours  during 
the  cold  winter  weather.  When  the  days 
were  long  and  bright,  the  rural  mind  did  not 
think  of  fuel  unless  forcibly  directed  towards 
that  line  of  contemplation ;  but  when  cold, 
frost,  and  snow  came,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
get  and  dry  turves,  then  they  had  to  be  sup- 
plied by  others  simply  to  keep  them  alive, 
and  this  was  rightly  felt  to  be  a  great  hard- 
ship. The  word  "  eldynge "  is  slowly  dying 
out.  The  last  person  whom  I  ever  heard  use 
it  died  at  the  beginning  of  1895,  ^g^d  between 
eighty  and  ninety ;  but  there  is  a  proverbial 
saying  that,  when  something  is  utterly  useless, 
that  "it  is  neither  good  for  hedgestake  nor 
elding." 

In  1576  we  again  come  across  an  entry 
regarding  the  ducking-stool,  and  this  time  it 
goes  quite  clearly  to  the  point :  "  Item.  We 
lye  in  payne  that  euery  woman  that  is  a  scould 
shall  eyther  be  sett  vpon  the  cuckstoll  &  be 
thrise  ducked  in  the  water,  or  else  ther  hus- 
bandes  to  be  amercied  vj^  viij^  as  well  the 
one  party  as  the  others." 


It  is  the  belief  of  many  people  that  sanitary 
precautions  were  altogether  neglected  until 
recent  times;  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Manorial  Courts  had  the 
power  to  enforce  certain  rules  relating  to  these 
matters,  and  they  were  by  no  means  slack  in 
doing  so.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the 
worst  period  in  English  history,  viewed  from 
the  sanitary  point  only,  was  the  time  between 
the  Manorial  Courts  falling  into  disuse,  and 
the  glimmering  dawn  of  that  daylight  which 
we  now  enjoy. 

At  Bottesford,  in  1578,  we  find  set  down 
as  follows  :  "  Item.  That  none  shall  kepe 
any  diseased  horses  or  mares  goinge  of  the 
common  pastures  in  payne  of  vj^  viij'^."  This 
was  evidently  meant  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  infection.  The  Manor  Court  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  order  the  animals  to 
be  destroyed  so  long  as  they  were  confined 
to  the  land  of  their  owner ;  but  they  had  the 
right  of  preventing  them  from  endangering 
the  health,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Manor. 

Then  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  drainage,  and  we  find  an  order  given, 
on  October  6  of  the  same  year,  "  That  euery 
man  scower  his  watercourses  or  dreans  before 
St.  Luke's  day  next  in  payne  of  euerye  default 
iij^  iijd." 

Almost  more  interesting  than  the  Bottes- 
ford Court  Rolls  are  these  of  the  Manor  of 
Scotter,  a  village  some  five  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  it.  There  is  evidence  that,  as  early 
as  A.D.  664,  Scotter  was  part  of  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  Abbey  of  Medeshamstede, 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  Peterborough. 
We  find  this  from  a  charter  of  Unlfhere, 
King  of  the  Mercians.*  The  history  of 
Scotter  can  be  faintly  but  surely  traced  from 
that  date  till  we  find  it  in  the  Norman  time 
a  Manor  and  a  Liberty,  The  Manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough 
until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  newly-created  Chapter  of  Peterborough, 
saving  only  for  a  short  time  which  occurred 
during  the  Commonwealth.  It  remained  at- 
tached to  Peterborough  until  it  was  sold,  com- 
paratively recently,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. Thus  ended  a  connection  which 
had  lasted  more  than  eleven  hundred  years. 
*  Codex  Dip!.,  v.  7. 
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The  earliest  of  the  Scotter  Court  Rolls 
that  is  known  is  dated  October  10,  15 19. 
There  is  a  list  of  the  suitors  who  were  present, 
and  of  those  who  were  fined  for  being  absent ; 
then  comes  the  usual  routine  of  manorial 
work,  fines  for  assaults,  and  various  other 
misdemeanours.  One  William  Grey  is  pre- 
sented because  that  he  "  cutted  ligna  vocata 
qwyckwoode  in  communi  pastura."  Quick- 
wood  is  young  thorns,  and  it  was  an  offence 
to  cut  them  in  the  common  pasture.  The 
mingling  of  Latin  and  English  in  this  sentence 
is  amusing,  and  sometimes  there  occurs  one 
in  which  three  languages  are  introduced, 
French  being  added. 

From  1519  to  1529  there  is  a  break  in 
these  Court  Rolls,  and  whether  they  are 
destroyed,  or  whether  they  will  be  recovered 
at  some  future  period,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
Sanitary  matters  seem  to  have  occupied  this 
Manorial  Court  (1529),  for  there  is  an  order 
fining  William  Ellys,  who  had  killed  a  dog 
and  left  the  carcass  in  the  highroad,  4d. ;  and 
all  dung  and  wood  lying  in  the  streets  of 
Messingham  (a  village  in  the  Manor,  though 
not  in  the  parish  of  Scotter)  was  ordered  to 
be  removed. 

Here,  again,  a  break  in  the  Rolls  occurs 
until  1548,  and  another  from  thence  till  the 
year  1553  ;  from  that  time  the  series  is  fairly 
complete  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  year  1553  William  Smith  was  fined 
I  OS.  because  that  he,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, did  curse  our  Lady  the  Queen.  Why 
he  thus  offended  in  his  speech  we  are  not 
told ;  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  new  order  of  things,  or  pos- 
sibly he  was  one  of  those  persons  to  be  found 
in  all  ages  to  whom  any  form  of  government 
is  objectionable.  But  most  likely  he  would 
pause  ere  he  spoke  disrespectfully  of  those  in 
authority  again,  for  the  fine  was  a  very  heavy 
one,  and  may  have  been  meant,  not  only  as 
a  punishment  to  the  offender,  but  as  a  sign 
of  loyalty  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
inflicted  it. 

In  1556  there  is  an  entry  which  illustrates 
the  great  care  that  it  was  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Trent :  "  fifirst 
yt  ys  ordered  that  none  of  thynhabitantes  of 
the  towne  of  Eastbutterwycke  shall  cutt  downe 
nor  gyt  no  ellers  nor  no  other  woode  growynge 
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within  the  commons  of  Messingham  except 
yt  be  for  the  reparynge  and  amendinge  of 
trent  bankes  onelye,  vpon  payne  of  euerybode 
s'f  y'\\f  and  euerye  burthynge  xij^^  tocies 
quoties." 

East  Butterwick,  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  lies  partly  in  the  parish  of  Messing- 
ham, and  partly  in  that  of  Bottesford,  and 
the  above  entry  refers  to  the  belief  which  is 
yet  acted  upon  in  times  of  emergency — that 
if  required  in  a  hurry  to  assist  in  saving  the 
banks  of  the  river  from  being  either  over- 
topped by  the  water,  or  giving  way  under  its 
pressure,  any  timber  near  at  hand  may  be  at 
once  felled  without  leave  from  the  owner.  I 
have  never  heard  of  anyone  objecting  to  such 
a  course,  but  were  the  case  to  be  tried,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  judgment 
would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  immemorial 
custom.  After  severe  and  prolonged  rain  in 
the  Midland  counties,  the  Trent,  when  it 
reaches  Lincolnshire,  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
deal  with ;  it  becomes  a  tidal  river  a  little 
way  above  Gainsborough,  when  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  what  is  known  as  "fresh  " 
in  the  stream,  and  this  water  meets  the  rising 
tide  ;  unless  the  banks  are  kept  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  untold  mischief  may  happen  ; 
and  even  with  the  greatest  attention,  should 
a  high  wind  be  blowing  from  the  north,  and 
thus  hurry  on  the  tide,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  men  to  be  stationed  at  intervals  on  the 
banks  to  watch  if  the  waters  are  likely  to  over- 
flow it  or  carry  them  away.  Once  let  a  slight 
breach  be  made  in  the  bank,  and  the  rising 
tide  will  pour  in,  carrying  all  before  it,  and 
then  no  man  can  do  anything  to  avert  the 
calamity ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fully 
understood  by  our  ancestors.  Elders  are  still 
locally  called  "  ellers,"  and  a  "  burthynge  " 
was  as  much  as  a  man  could  carry  on  his 
back  at  once. 

In  the  same  year  we  find  that  an  order 
was  made  relating  to  swine,  everyone  being 
commanded  to  put  and  keep  their  "  swyne 
styes  "  in  repair,  and  to  shut  up  the  animals 
in  them  at  night,  and  "  set  theyme  before 
the  swynehyrd  euery  daye  whan  he  goeth." 
The  swineherd  was  a  manorial  official ;  it 
was  his  duty  to  herd  the  animals  during  the 
daytime  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
they  were  allowed  to  run  loose,  and  to  see 
that  each  man  received  back  his  swine  in  the 
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evening.  Even  now  a  number  of  pigs  wander- 
ing about  would  do  considerable  damage  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  when  the  fields 
were  unenclosed  and  open,  their  opportunities 
for  evil-doing  would  be  much  increased. 

Manorial  Courts  looked  closely  after  the 
licences  of  public-houses.  We  find  that,  in 
1562,  one  Robert  Yong  was  informed  that 
he  must  either  at  once  give  up  his  public- 
house,  or  else  lake  out  a  licence  for  keeping 
an  ale-house,  and  hang  up  "Signum  aut 
unum  le  ale  wyspe  ad  hostium  domus  "  before 
the  next  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

In  1578  an  order  was  made  relating  to 
the  gathering  of  wool.  There  were  upon  the 
commons  and  unenclosed  lands  an  enormous 
number  of  furze  bushes,  and  upon  these  the 
sheep  rubbed  themselves  ;  in  this  way  much 
wool  was  torn  from  them.  "  Item.  That 
none  shall  geather  any  wolle  before  eight  of 
the  clocke  in  the  morning  in  payne  of  xij«i." 
This  wool  belonged,  by  prescriptive  right,  to 
the  poor  who  did  not  keep  sheep  ;  but  they 
were  only  allowed  to  gather  it  during  the 
daytime,  because  under  cover  of  darkness  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  dishonest  persons 
to  have  pulled  it  from  the  sheep.  This 
privilege  must  have  been  a  considerable  one 
in  the  days  before  cotton  was  known,  when 
wool  and  linen  were  all  the  materials  of  which 
the  poor  could  have  their  garments  made. 
There  has  come  down  a  curious  fragment  of 
a  song  relating  to  this  subject.  It  was  repeated 
by  a  man  who  has  been  dead  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  who  was  born  in  1793.  He  said 
that  it  was  commonly  sung  in  his  childhood  ; 
unfortunately  he  could  only  remember  the 
following  lines  : 

And  now  the  commons  are  ta'en  in, 

The  cottages  puH'cl  down, 
And  Moggy's  got  no  wool  to  spin 
Her  linsey-woolsey  gown. 

Linsey-woolsey  was  a  material  formed  by 
weaving  wool  and  linen  together.  The  writer 
remembers  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
now  have  been  many  years  dead  j  when 
both  of  these  old  people  were  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age  they  regularly  gathered 
wool  and  mushrooms  in  the  Manor  of  Bottes- 
ford,  and  said  that  it  was  a  right,  "as  the 
poor  had  always  done  so."  Since  their  death, 
though  often  done,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
been  claimed  as  a  right,  but  looked  upon  as 
a  favour. 


^ome  S2IaU  IPaintings  ^\%'' 
cotiereD  in  OBrcatJating  a  Q^ountJ 
in  T5riti.0f)  I^onnuras. 

By  T.  W.  F.  Gann,  M.R.C.S. 

jN  July,  1894,  I  was  excavating  in  a 
mound  at  Santa  Rita,  near  Corozal, 
in  the  northern  district  of  British 
Honduras,  where  there  is  a  large 
clearing  in  the  bush,  in  which  numerous 
Indian  mounds  have  been  brought  to  light, 
varying  in  height  from  2  or  3  feet  to  60  feet, 
and  in  circumference  from  20  to  300  feet. 

The  mound  in  which  I  was  digging  was  of 
medium  size,  being  roughly  quadrangular  in 
shape,  290  feet  in  circumference,  80  feet 
long,  66  feet  broad,  and  14  feet  high  at  its 
highest  point. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  mound,  at  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet,  I  came  upon  a  rough  wall  of 
square  stones.  On  digging  down  by  the  side 
of  this,  a  projecting  cornice  appeared,  and 
below  this  the  wall  was  covered  with  stucco, 
which  was  painted  with  various  devices  on  a 
dark-blue  background. 

A  trench  was  at  once  made  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
wall  broke  off  short  at  its  south  end,  but  was 
connected  with  another  wall  at  right  angles 
at  its  north  end. 

On  this  wall  were  :  ( i )  A  figure  of  an  old 
man  ;  (2)  a  figure  of  a  warrior  with  uplifted 
arm,  in  his  hand  being  a  crucial  instrument; 
(3)  at  the  south  end  a  mass  of  hieroglyphics. 

The  two  human  figures  were  traced  next 
day,  but  not  the  hieroglyphics,  unfortunately, 
as  in  my  absence  some  Indians  came  and 
tore  down  the  whole  of  the  stucco,  believing 
that  it  would  be  useful  as  medicine. 

The  north  wall  of  the  building  was  now 
exposed  by  having  a  trench  dug  by  the  side 
of  it,  and  it  was  found  to  be  nearly  entire, 
measuring  16  feet  4  inches  in  length,  4  feet 
10  inches  from  the  ground  (which  was  com- 
posed of  a  layer  of  very  hard  yellow  cement) 
to  the  cornice,  which  part  was  entirely  covered 
by  painted  figures  5  feet  from  the  cornice  to 
the  highest  remaining  part  of  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

In  digging  this  trench,  it  was  seen  that 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  cornice  the 
material  which  covered  in  the  wall  was  clay 
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with  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  powdered 
limestone  ;  but  extending  outwards  from  the 
cornice  was  a  layer  of  tough  cement  8  inches 
thick,  and  below  this  to  the  base  of  the  wall 
was  filled  up  with  large  boulders  weighing 
from  8  to  300  lb.     The  effect  of  this  was, 


figures  were  done  one  or  two  at  a  time,  so 
that  no  one  should  have  the  chance  of 
destroying  the  whole  wall. 

Eight  of  these  figures,  photographed  from 
the  paintings,  are  forwarded,  all  deficient  at 
their  lower  part.     The  last  two  figures  which 


that  the  painted  part  of  the  wall  was  preserved 
from  damp,  and  was  in  almost  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  first  painted. 

There  were  in  all  ten  figures  on  this  wall. 

I  set  to  work  and  traced  these  figures ; 
afterwards,  sitting  in  the  trench,  I  filled  in 
the  painting  according  to  the  original.      1  he 


have  been  exposed  are  entire  from  the  cornice 
to  the  ground,  but  have  not  yet  been  coloured. 
The  colours  used  are  red,  yellow,  green, 
black,  brown,  and  blue.  'I'he  photographs 
are  taken  from  the  paintings,  as  the  trench  is 
so  deep  and  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  camera  in  it. 
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Beneath  the  first  layer  of  stucco  are  two 
others — one  fairly  well  preserved,  but  the 
other  having  the  colours  almost  entirely 
obliterated. 

Unfortunately  the  lower  i8  inches  or  2  feet 
of  the  wall  has  been  attacked  by  the  damp, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them,  but  for 
its  last  4  feet  the  pain;ing  is  uninjured. 

Whilst  digging  the  trenches  in  this  mound 
to  expose  the  wall,  numerous  pieces  of  pottery 
were  found,  some  coloured  very  artistically  in 
red,  black,  and  yellow,  and  glazed ;  others, 
very  rough  ;  also  numerous  flint  chips,  and  a 
piece  of  the  rib  of  some  animal  with  the 
remains  of  painting  upon  it. 

The  floor  on  which  the  walls  rest  is  com- 
posed of  exceedingly  hard  yellow  cement. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  r  foot  2  inches, 
and  they  are  built  of  squared  blocks  of  stone, 
held  together  with  mortar,  which  is  even  now 
hard  and  difficult  to  remove. 

At  Santa  Rita  there  are  in  all  about  forty 
mounds.  In  the  only  other  one  which  has 
been  opened,  the  ruins  of  a  building  were 
found,  and  it  seems  probable  that  all  these 
mounds  are  nothing  less  than  the  ruins  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  a  Toltec  town,  over 
which  mounds  have  been  erected. 

The  western  wall  of  the  buildings  has  not 
as  yet  been  exposed,  as  the  copying  of  the 
figures  in  the  north  wall  is  not  yet  complete. 

This  painting  very  soon  loses  its  brightness, 
and  thj  plaster  falls  off  when  exposed  to  the 
weather;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  copy  a 
small  section  at  a  time. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  about  this  build- 
ing are : 

1.  Its  occurring  in  a  locality  where  the 
Aztecs  had  not  come,  and  being,  therefore, 
an  example  of  Toltec  art. 

2.  The  three  layers  of  stucco  giving  some 
idea  of  the  age  of  the  building  from  its 
erection  to  its  destruction,  as  we  know  that 
the  Toltecs  were  about  to  renew  the  plaster 
on  their  temples  at  the  end  of  every  fifty-two 
years. 

3.  The  fact  of  its  being  entirely  covered 
with  a  large  mound,  which  must  have  given 
infinite  trouble  to  construct,  as  the  large 
stones  had  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  at  the  same  time  such  pains  being 
taken  to  protect  the  painted  stucco  from  the 
inroads   of  moisture  in  this  damp  climate. 


where  ruins  of  every  kind,  from  the  moisture, 
the  heat,  and  the  tropical  vegetation,  decay 
in  an  incredibly  short  time. 


Cbe  account=T6ook  of  COilliam 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  p.  180,  vol.  xxxii.) 


Correction. 
Cancel  note  on  p.  180,  column  i,  and  substitute  : 
The  battle  of  Musselburgh  or  Pinkie  Cleugh,  fought 
September  10,  1547,  when  the  Protector  Somerset 
defeated  and  slaughtered  the  Scotch  army,  burnt  Holy- 
rood  and  Leith,  and  carried  destruction  far  and  wide. 


The  names  of  all  the  wakeman  of 

Rippon  sence  the  yeare  of  our  lorde 

1400  in  Henry  the  4'^  reigne. 

{continued.) 

1577  Christopher  gaynes. 

1578  Will'm  Watesone. 
^579     John  Miller. 

1580  Thomas  grainge. 

1 58 1  John  Dobbie. 

1582  henry  lockaye. 

1583  Vincent  metcalfe  f  Thomas  Ripplay. 

1584  Will'm  Wraye  mercer.     Rye  sould  at 

xiiij^.  y^  bushell.^ 

1585  anthony  holme. 

1586  anthony  Vckerbie. 

1587  Roger   holmes.      Rye   this   yeare   at 

\n\s.  y^  bushell.- 

1588  Christopher  franke. 

1589  Richeard  Cooke. 

1590  Raife  hutchinson. 

1591  Richeard  Rayner. 

1592  Thomas  Dowgell. 

1593  Thomas   Barber.     This  yeare  the   5 

Day  of  December  about  4  of  the 
clocke  in  the  mornynge  was  the 
great  spere  of  S'  Wilfrides  steple 
of  the  collegiate  churche  in  Rippo' 
sett    on    fire.^      And    by   good 

^  This  was  a  medium  price  for  rye  at  the  time. 

-  This  seems  impossible,  but  the  MS.  is  quite 
clearly  viijj.  not  viijt/. 

*  The  same  happened  twice  to  the  spire  of  Old 
St.  Paul's.     See  note  at  year  1442. 
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aide  f  helpe  of  the  inhabi- 
tanntes  of  the  towne  was  rescued, 
put  out  c  cleane  quenched 
by  7  of  the  clocke  in  the  sayme 
morneynge. 

1594  Thomas  faucet. 

1595  Symond  Browne. 

1596  Thomas  harlande. 

1597  John  Middletonn,  ge. 

1598  Henry  Syngletonn. 

1599  francis  helaye  i(  Symo'  askewe.     This 

yeare  was  a  great  co'tentio'  be- 
twixt the  xij  as  they  tearmed 
theymselves  and  the  co'monaltie 
of  Rippo'  about  the  electio'  of 
the  wakema',  but  the  co'mons 
had  the  electio',  and  helay  was 
Displaced,  And  askewe  put  in 
his  place. ^ 

1600  Symon  askewe. 

1 60 1  John  Grene. 

1602  Thomas  wardropp'. 

1603  Thomas  Coondall. 

1604  Heughe  Ripplaye.    The  laste  wakema' 

f  first  maior. 
In  the  yeare  of  our  lord  1603,  Kinge 
James  the  first  of  that  name  Begane 
his  reigne  over  his  realmes  of  England 
fraunce,  f  Ireland  the  24  Day  of 
marche;-  his  maiestie  came  to  his 
cittie  of  yorke  the  21  day  of  Aprill, 
beinge  palme  sonn  even,  f  was  w"" 
his  Quene  crowned  at  Westmynster 
by  Doctor  Whiteguifte  bushope  of 
canterburye  upon  St  James  Day  fol- 
lowinge  beinge  the  25  Day  of  Julij, 
1604.  This  yeare  was  the  plage  verey 
vehament  in  the  citty  of  london,^ 
yorke,  burrabrige,  f  many  other  places 
in  England.  This  yeare  in  the  cittie 
of  Yorke  was  ther  a  springe  near  to  a 
barre  called  munckbare,  that  ranne 
water  of  the  coUer  of  blode  or  claried 
wine,  for  the  space  of  4  Dales  togather, 

^  Previous  to  1598  the  number  of  aldermen  was 
not  limited,  being  then  29  ;  these  were  reduced  to  12, 
though  12  more  were  added  soon  afterwards.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to 
who  should  elect  the  wakeman. 

'^  The  day  of  Elizabeth's  demise,  March  24,  1602-3. 
The  coronation  was  in  July,  1603,  not  1604,  The 
letters  patent  constituting  Ripon  a  corporation  under 
a  mayor  are  dated  June  26,  1604. 

^  30.578  persons  perished  in  London  alone.  This 
plague  also  raged  in  Ireland. 


in  the  mounthe  of  June.i  Also  this 
yeare  was  lammasse  sysies  holden  at 
Rippo'   f   the  *   prisoners   was 

brought  fro'  Yorke  to  Rippo*,  wherof 
ther  was  convict  and  executed  20  (^ 
mo'  :  likewis  the  Cittyng  before 
Christenmas  \^  the  cittyng  in  lent, 
were  both  holden  at  Rippon.^ 
finis. 
Fo.   23. 

1605  Anthonie   Tayler.      this   yeare    con- 

tinued still  the  plague  at  York, 
so  that  the  sitting  remayned  at 
Ripon.* 

1606  Henrye   Snawe.      this   yeare   was    a 

deane,  f  p'bends,  w"*  singing  men, 
an  organist,  f  quiristers  restored 
in  Ripon  church.^ 

1607  VVill'm   ffaucett.      This  was  the  first 

maior  that  had  the  mace  borne 
before  him. 

1608  George  PuUeyne.      the  windowes  of 

Ripon  church  began  to  be  new 
{or  well?)  reped.*  This  yeare 
was  a  great  frost  from  Martinmas 
till  almost  y«  Lady  in  lent,  gene- 
rallie  over  all  England.^ 

1609  Will'm  Cooke 

1 6 10  Roger  holmes,     the  xxx"'  f  xxxi"'  of 

December,  &  the  first  of  Januarij 
did  fall  a  verie  deepe  snow  w'^'^ 
was  three  quarters  of  a  yearde 
deepe  in  the  shallowest  place, 
and  in  most  places,  aboue  a 
yearde,  or  five  quarters,  w'^^'  snow 
lay  upon  the  grounde  till  the  xx'^" 
day  of  Januar  :  at  w'^*'  tyme  it 
began  to  thaw,  so  that  it  was 
untill  the  first  day  of  ffebrua' 
before  it  was  cleane  gone. 

1  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  notice  of  this 
remarkable  portent. 

*  A  word  erased. 

-  On  account  of  the  plague  continuing  in  York. 

*  This  and  the  following  entries  in  this  list  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  in  different  hands.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  note  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  under  this  year. 

'*  The  dissolved  chapter  was  reconstituted  August 
2,  1604,  but  the  services  may  not  have  been  restored 
till  1606. 

^  The  windows  had  probably  not  been  repaired 
for  about  half  a  century. 

^  There  was  a  great  frost,  with  fires  and  diversions 
on  the  Thames,  in  1607. 
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1611  Thomas  Cundall.     ye  xiiij"'  of  Sep- 

tember the  crosse  of  stone  stand- 
ing in  the  toolebooth  garth,  in 
the  m'kett  place  of  Rippon  by 
the  device  of  one  Edw :  Barber 
a  carpenter  was  remoued  from  ye 
place  wheer  it  stode,  above  xvi 
foote,  also  on  Michaelmas  day  in 
the  morning  did  fall  a  great  snow, 
^yth  ^-as  aboue  a  foote  deep  in 
most  places. 

1612  Tho  Wardropp'.     in  this  yeare  was 

p'clamation  for  the  rate  of  goolde, 
as  the  angell,  sou'eigne  f  white 
royall  at  \\s.  a  peece  &c.  the 
new  tolbooth  in  Rippon  was 
almost  finished  this  yeare.  the 
(blank)  of  Nouember  the  most 
high  f  renowned  prince  henrie, 
prince  of  Wales  (sonne,  &  heyre 
apparaunt  to  o""  dread  sou'eigne 
King  James)  dep'ted  out  of  this 
transitorie  life.^  the  17  of  De- 
cember, about  4  a  clocke  in  the 
morning  was  great  thunder  ^ 
lightening  w"'  hayle,  wynd  f  tem- 
pest, and  also  the  like  of  New 
yeare's  day  following. 

1613  Will'm  Battie. 

1614  John  Greene,     this  year  the  xx"'  day 

of  Januarij  began  the  great  snow 
gen'allie  through  all  Englande, 
&  continued  upon  the  grownde 
till  the  xi"*  of  march  next  follow- 
ing, wheerby  their  happened  great 
losse  both  to  townes  &  mens 
goods. 


FO.   2T^V. 

1615  francis  Theakston. 

1616  hughe  Rippley. 

161 7  Simon  Browne.     This )  eare  o"^  Royall 

King  James  w'"'  a  great  p'  of  the 
nobilite  of  england  about  the 
middest  of  march  tooke  his 
p'gresse  towards  Scotland,  and 
amongst  other  most  famous  citties 
&  townes,  as  Lincolne,  Ponte- 
fracte,  Yorke,  Durham,  &c  he 
stayed    at    Rippon    one    night, 

'  Prince  Henry  died  November  6.  He  was  buried 
at  Westminster,  and  in  his  grave  "were  buried  the 
hopes  of  the  Puritan  party."  (Stanley,  JVesini.,  175.) 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  2,000  mourners. 


wheere  it  pleased  his  Ma'"'  to 
accept  of  the  entertaynm'  in  as 
good  &  pleasant  sort  as  at  any 
place  else.^ 


[Nouember  the  7"*  1674.  letten  then  vnto 
Mathew  Grene  the  house  belonginge  to 
ffrancis  Cundall  to  pay  505.  A  yeare.  And  at 
Whissontid,  And  Martinmas.  Receued  in 
Earnest,  vi^. 

I  have  7  new  bands  f  six  ould  ones  f 
6  pare  of  Cufes.     And  3  han  icuchars.]* 

Fo.  24.   Blank. 

Fo.  24?;.  I M""  Craven  is  to  pay  John  ffoster 
455.  at  martinmas  for  the  good  will  of  stone 
flats.]* 

( To  be  continued.) 


late  laet).  31ame0  iRaine,  D.CX., 
Chancellor  of  gotk  9^m0ter» 

Y  the  unexpected  and  widely- 
lamented  death,  on  May  20,  of 
the  Rev.  James  Raine,  D.C.L., 
chancellor  and  residentiary  of  York 
Minster,  there  has  passed  away  one  of  the 
foremost  of  English  antiquaries,  whose  place 
it  will,  in  many  respects,  be  impossible  to 
fill.  Born  at  Durham  in  1830,  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raine, 
librarian  of  the  cathedral  church  of  that 
city,  Canon  Raine  at  an  early  period  ac- 
quired those  habits  of  scholarship,  together 
with  a  taste  for  historical  research  and  the 
study  of  the  past,  which  eventually  secured 
for  him  the  position  he  attained  as  one  of 
the  leading  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  this 
country. 

In  certain  departments  of  archaeology  it 
may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  his  knowledge 
was  unequalled  by  that  of  any  living  person. 
Nor  was  it  merely  that  he  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  certain  sections  of  history  and 
archaeology.       Canon   Raine  also   possessed 

'  On  this  visit  see  the  **Ripon  Millenary  Record," 
Municipal  Hist.,  p.  51. 
*  In  later  hand. 
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considerable  acquaintance  with  ornithology 
and  other  branches  of  natural  history,  while 
he  was,  as  became  his  clerical  office,  well 
read  in  Anglican  theology.  The  pages  of 
the  Atitiquary  are  not  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  enlarge  on  the  latter  subject,  but 
there  seemed  an  appropriate  fitness  in  Canon 
Raine's  theology.  It,  too,  had  an  archaeo- 
logical flavour  about  it,  having  been  inherited, 
as  it  were,  from  the  old,  scholarly,  high- 
church  Laudian  theology  of  the  Caroline 
divines  as  represented  by  Bishop  Cosin,  from 
whom  it  has  descended  through  Shute  Bar- 
rington,  Van  Mildert,  and  others  at  Durham 
of  the  same  school,  to  our  own  time. 

It  is,  however,  Canon  Raine's  services  to  his- 
tory and  archaeology  with  which  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned,  and  these  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
He  was  literally  saturated  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  north-east  of  England, 
and  especially  of  the  city  of  York,  where  he 
had  resided  for  some  forty  years.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society  from  its 
foundation.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  society, 
formed  to  commemorate  the  life  and  work  of 
Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mensforth,  was  founded  in 
1834,  when  Canon  Raine  was  only  four 
years  old.  His  father — also  James  Raine — 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  society,  and  the 
son  succeeded  him  in  1854.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  of  late  years  he  received  but 
little  support  in  the  work  of  the  society. 
This,  too,  is  a  mistake,  and  a  strange  one  to 
have  crept  into  the  columns  of  the  Athenceum. 
The  writer  had  it  only  lately  from  Canon  Raine 
himself  that  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
filling  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  among  the 
members  of  the  society,  while  the  volumes 
recently  issued,  themselves  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in 
careful  editorship  by  competent  scholars.  Of 
the  volumes  which  Canon  Raine  personally 
edited  for  the  society,  the  four  later  volumes 
of  Testamenta  Eboracensia  and  the  Fabric 
Rolls  of  York  Minster  are  the  best  known. 
But  of  his  published  works,  taken  as  a 
whole,  two  volumes  issued  in  the  series  ot 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  viz.,  Historical 
Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Northern 
Registers  and  The  Historians  of  the  Church  of 
York  and  its  Archbishops,  are  perhaps   the 


most  important.  His  wide  knowledge  of 
the  condition,  and  state  of  morality  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Reformation,  made  him  dissent  very  strongly 
from  the  conclusions  of  Father  Gasquet  on 
that  subject ;  and  he  hailed  with  satis- 
faction the  publication,  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Leach,  of  the  Visitations  of  Southwell 
Minster  as  being  likely  to  counteract,  to  some 
extent,  the  misleading  inferences  of  the 
learned  Benedictine. 

Canon  Raine's  services  to  archaeology  can- 
not, however,  be  measured  by  the  books  he 
wrote.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  regretted 
during  his  lifetime,  that  he  did  not  commit 
more  to  the  press  than  he  did,  and  it  has 
now  to  be  deplored  that  a  vast  amount  of 
information  and  learning  has  perished  with 
his  demise,  and  that  much  relating  to  family 
history  and  the  folk-lore  of  the  north-east  of 
England  has  been  irretrievably  lost.  Per- 
haps Canon  Raine's  services  to  archaeology 
can  be  appreciated  to  some  extent  by  an 
examination  of  the  museum  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society,  in  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  grounds  at  York,  which  under  his 
fostering  care  has  become  by  fa"r  the  most 
important  of  the  provincial  museums  of 
archaeology  in  England.  No  one,  too,  was 
more  ready  to  help  others,  and  a  large 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  by  other  writers,  really  owes  its 
chief  value  to  his  researches  and  learning. 
Like  most  persons  of  recognised  authority  on 
particular  subjects.  Canon  Raine  was  at 
times  approached  by  individuals  of  that  class 
who  hope  to  gain  a  reputation  for  learning, 
not  by  their  own  honest  labour,  but  by  pick- 
ing other  people's  brains.  This  led  him  to 
assume  a  certain  air  of  reserve  towards 
strangers  of  whose  good  intention  or  capacity 
he  was  not  well  assured.  When,  however,  he 
found  that  a  person  was  in  earnest,  no  one 
could  be  more  cordial,  and  his  wide  range  of 
knowledge  was  freely  placed  at  that  person's 
service.  He  would,  too,  put  himself  to  no  little 
fatigue  and  trouble  in  order  to  assist  in  other 
ways  as  well.  The  editor  of  the  Antiquary 
owes  more  than  gratitude  can  repay,  for 
kindly  and  generous  help  and  encouragement 
received  from  Canon  Raine  on  different 
occasions  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  him  to  be 
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able  thus  to  record  the  sense  of  his  obhgation 
in  these  pages.  The  crowded  and  sym- 
pathetic assembly  which  formed  the  funeral 
congregation  in  the  great  minster  at  York, 
(with  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  had 
been  connected  as  a  member  of  the  Chapter), 
testified  to  the  widespread  respect  with  which 
Canon  Raine  was  regarded  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  North,  where  he  was  the  best-known 
resident.  As  a  clergyman,  as  an  antiquary, 
and  as  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  friend, 
Canon  Raine's  memory  will  long  be  held  in 
affectionate  regard  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  deplore  his  loss. 


Publications  anu  ptoceenings  of 
arcfta^ological  Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Record  Society  for  the  publication  of  original 
documents  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has 
just  added  to  its  list  three  works.  The  first  contains 
the  Royalist  Composition  Papers,  a.d.  1643- 1660,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  county  of  Lancaster.  They 
have  been  extracted  from  the  records  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  and  have  been  edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stanning,  M.A.  (vicar  of  Leigh). 
The  second  volume  is  a  collection  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  wills  (1301-1752)  not  now  to  be  found  in  any 
probate  registry.  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  work.  Its  compilation  was  first  undertaken 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  who  died  while  en- 
gaged upon  the  task,  and  it  has  been  carried  to  com- 
pletion by  the  secretary  of  the  Record  Society  (Mr. 
Wm.  Ferguson  Irvine).  The  third  volume  is  "  The 
Book  of  the  Abbot  of  Combermere "  (1289-1529), 
translated  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Combermere.  This  is  edited  by  Mr.  James  Hall.  It 
contains  full  abstracts  to  forty-two  leases  and  indenture 
deeds,  and  eight  complete  rentals  relating  to  lands, 
dwellings,  salt-houses,  and  tithes  in  Nantwich,  belong- 
ing to  the  abbot  and  convent  for  a  period  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Dissolution.  The  date 
of  the  earliest  rental  is  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  of  the  first  two  deeds  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth.  History  records  very  few  facts  relating  to 
the  internal  or  external  administration  of  Combermere, 
although  in  pre- Reformation  times  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent exerted  considerable  influence  over  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  concerns  in  South  Cheshire.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  over-estimate  the 
local  value  of  this  publication.  The  deeds  and  rentals 
written  in  English  in  the  original  manuscript  disclose 
many  curious  and  interesting  names  and  words. 
Among  the  former  occur  the  curious  Christian  names 
of  Gryffyny,  Hankyn,  Janyn,  and  Peryn. 


The  second  part  of  Volume  I.  of  The  Saga  Book  of 
the  Viking  Club  has  been  issued.  It  contains,  besides 
other  matter:  (i)  Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  during  1895;  (2)  "Viking  Notes;"  (3) 
"  .Shetland  Folklore  and  the  Old  Faith  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  Teutons,"  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind  ;  (4)  *'  The 
Vikings  in  Lakeland"  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood  ;  (5)  "A  Ramble  in  Iceland"  (illustrated), 
by  Dr.  Phene  ;  and  (6)  "  Edda,"  by  Eirikr  Magniisson, 
[As  the  existence  of  the  Viking  Club  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  widely  known,  we  may  explain  that  it  is  stated 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  part  before  us  to  have  been 
founded  as  "a  Social  and  Literary  Society  for  persons 
connected  with  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  for  all 
interested  in  the  North  and  its  literature  and  anti- 
quities." The  annual  subscription  is  los.,  and  the 
meetings,  etc.,  are  held  in  the  King's  Weigh  House 
Rooms,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  The 
"  Um  boths-man,"  or  secretary,  is  Mr.  Albany  F. 
Major,  17,  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster] 


^ 


^^  ^ 


Part  II.  of  the  third  volume  of  Papers  and  Proceed- 
ings OF  THE  Hampshire  Field  Club  has  reached 
us.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  number  of  excellent  papers 
relating  to  Hampshire,  the  majority  being  archaeo- 
logical. These  latter  are  the  following :  "  Grave 
Place,  Nursling,  and  the  Manor  of  Southwells,"  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield  ;  "  Weyhill  Fair,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Clutterbuck  ;  "  The  Priory  of  St.  Denys,"  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Skelton  ;  "  Prehistoric  Races  and  their  Remains 
in  the  Old  Clere  Country,"  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  ; 
"  Kingsclere  and  its  Ancient  Tythings,"  also  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Shore ;  "  Roman  Structures  at  Westwood 
Sparsholt,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jacob  ;  and  "  Wolvesey 
Castle  in  the  Twelfth  Century,"  by  Mr.  N.  C.  H. 
Nisbett.     Most  of  these  papers  are  freely  illustrated. 


^^  <^ 


^ 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  No.  xxxvii. 
(vol.  ix.,part  i  )  of  Proceedings  OF  TH«. Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society.  It  covers  the  period  from 
October  22,  1894,  to  May  29,  1895,  ^"^  contains  (inter 
alia)  the  following  communications  and  papers:  "A 
copy  of  Linacre's  Galen  de  7  emperamentis,  Cambridge, 
1 52 1,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,"  by 
Mr.  R.  Bowes ;  "  Some  Fragments  of  Fifteenth 
Century  Painted  Glass  from  the  Windows  of  King's 
College  Chapel,"  etc.,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James;  "The 
History  of  Willingham  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wat- 
kins  ;  "A  Chalice  [Communion  Cup]  and  Paten 
from  Westley  Waterless,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson  (the 
paten,  it  may  be  explained,  which  is  illustrated,  now 
forms  the  coverof  thecup,but  the  inside  still  bears  marks 
of  its  original  pre  Reformation  character,  with  sexfoil 
depression,  and  a  vernicle  in  the  centre.  Two  other 
patens  similarly  treated  have  been  noted,  the  one  at 
Little  Birch,  Herefordshire,  and  the  other  at  Wiggen 
hall  St.  Germans,  Norfolk) ;  •'  Exhibition  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  Pottery  from  Great  Chesterford,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Hughes;  "Some  Antiquities  Discovered  near 
Bandyleg  Walk,"  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister ;  "A 
Bridge  over  the  King's  Ditch,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkin- 
son ;  "  Ancient  Libraries  [Lincoln  Cathedral,  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.   Paul's   Cathedral],"  by  Mr.  J. 
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Willis  Clark  (this  paper  is  admirably  illustrated)  ; 
"  The  Watercourse  called  Cambridge  in  relation  to 
the  River  Cam  and  Cambridge  Castle,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Gray  ;  "  The  Padder's  Way,"  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Beloe  : 
"The  Wall-paintings  in  Willingham  Church,"  by 
Dr.  M.  R.  James;  "Exhibition  of  Objects  from 
Free  School  Lane  and  Jesus  College,"  by  Mr.  T. 
D.  Atkinson;  "Norse  Remains  in  North  Britain," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland  ;  "The  Cambridgeshire 
Subsidies,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson ;  "  Killeen 
Cormaic,  Kildare,"  by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 
These,  together  with  notes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
society  and  reports,  etc.,  make  up  the  number.  We 
regret  to  see  in  the  accounts  of  the  exhibition  of  plate, 
1893,  that  there  is  a  deficit  of  some  £2']. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch^ological 
Institute  on  June  3  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Fitzwilliam  (commonly  called  'Queen 
Elizabeth's  ')  Virginal  Book."  Mr.  Maitland  prefaced 
his  remarks  by  showing  that,  just  as  "  restoration  "  in 
various  branches  of  archaeology  is  frequently  applied 
in  such  a  way  that  originality  is  destroyed,  so  editors, 
until  lately,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  "  restoring  " 
ancient  music  in  obedience  to  the  taste  of  an  audience 
accustomed  to  modern  music,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  in  force  at  the  period  of  origin. 
Scientific  principles  being  now  adopted  by  musical 
antiquaries,  editions  of  the  classics  of  various  countries 
are  reproduced  at  the  presentday  with  care  andaccuracy. 
It  has  also  been  possible  of  late  years  to  reconstruct  the 
old  musical  instruments,  whereby  the  compositions  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  at  least,  may  be  performed 
exactly  as  they  were  heard  by  the  contemporaries  of 
the  composers.  The  author  described  the  virginal 
book  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  as  a 
manuscript  of  music  composed  between  the  years  1562 
and  1621,  and  written  for  the  virginal — an  instrument 
intended  for  the  use  of  young  ladies.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  surmise 
that  the  English  name  of  the  instrument  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  while  the 
traditional  title  of  the  book  is  equally  baseless.  Of 
the  composers  of  this  collection  Peter  Philipps  is  most 
largely  represented.  Mr.  Maitland  divided  the  music 
into  four  classes,  viz.  :  variations  on  the  plain  chant  of 
the  church,  variations  in  secular  tunes,  fantasias,  and 
dance  movements.  Having  briefly  described  the 
mechanism  of  the  virginal,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  Mr.  Dolmetch  (being  a  fine  specimen  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  instrument  of  Italian  make),  Mr.  Maitland 
concluded  his  paper  by  performing  compositions  taken 
from  the  manuscript,  illustrative  of  the  four  classes  of 
music  already  mentioned. 


^ 


«o^        ^ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  April  21, 
Mr.  Higgens  exhibited  some  biscuits  known  as 
"  Tombland  Fair  Buttons,"  baked  at  Norwich  only 
during  the  fair  held  there  in  Easter  week. 

Dr.  McAldowie  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Personal 
Experiences    of    Witchcraft,"    and    exhibited    some 
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brooches,  arrow-heads,  and  Druid  beads,  illustrative 
of  his  observations.  In  a  short  discussion  which 
followed,  the  president,  Mr.  Bouverie  Pusey,  Miss 
Eyre,  and  Mr.  Jacobs  took  part. 

Professor  F.  York  Powell  also  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Ballads  and  their  Folk-lore,"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr. 
Nutt,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Wheatley  took  part. 

^  ^  ^^ 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  held  on 
May  27,  Mr.  Dendy,  alluding  to  the  unexpected  death 
of  Canon  Raine,  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  the 
society  had  lost  by  death  one  of  its  vice-presidents, 
who  was  a  very  learned  and  industrious  antiquary,  to 
whose  labours  the  members  of  the  society  were  much 
indebted  in  many  ways.  He  moved  that  the  secretary 
send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  that,  as  recommended  by  the  council. 
Dr.  Greenwell,  who  had  enjoyed  a  lifelong  friendship 
with  the  late  Canon  Raine,  should  be  asked  to  write 
a  memoir  of  his  life  for  publication  by  the  society. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  Crawford  Hodgshon  exhibited  the  account- 
book  of  Nicholas  Forster,  of  Newcastle,  merchant,  who 
died  in  1679,  on  which  he  read  some  notes.  Mr. 
Hodgshon  also  contributed  a  paper  on  the  old  North- 
umberland family  of  Cramlington  of  Cramlington, 
which  is  now  extinct. 


•O^  ^ 
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At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  the  chair- 
man (Professor  Duns,  D.D.)  exhibited  and  described 
an  iron  helmet  found  on  Ancrum  Moor.  He  also 
described  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  stone  axe,  in  its 
original  handle,  from  New  Guinea,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  museum. — The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
(Dr.  Dowden)  gave  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
form  of  the  tonsure  in  use  in  the  Celtic  Church,  with 
special  reference  to  the  dates  of  early  manuscripts  and 
sculptured  stones  which  exhibit  representations  of 
ecclesiastics.  Referring  to  the  different  descriptions 
of  what  the  Celtic  tonsure  was  supposed  to  be  by 
various  writers,  from  Thomas  Innes  to  Dr.  Skene,  he 
maintained  that,  while  the  Celtic  tonsure  was  cor- 
rectly described  as  being  from  ear  to  ear,  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  defined  by  the  early  writers  had  been 
misunderstood,  the  corona  of  Bede's  description  re- 
ferring to  the  fringe  of  hair  left,  and  not  to  the  surface 
shaven.  This  view  was  borne  out  by  the  illumination 
showing  a  likeness  of  St.  Columba  in  a  ninth-century 
manuscript  of  Adamnan's  life  of  the  saint  (preserved 
at  St.  Gall),  and  by  other  indications,  although  there 
was  no  representation  of  the  Celtic  tonsure  on  the 
sculptured  stones,  the  only  tonsure  shown  on  them 
being  clearly  the  Latin  tonsure. — Mr.  Law  and  Sheriff 
Mackay  followed  with  remarks  as  to  the  importance 
of  clearing  up  this  subject. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Dunbar 
contributed  a  correction  with  respect  to  "the  little 
bell,"  or  "prayer  bell,"  sometimes  called  "the 
minister's  bell,"  at  Elgin,  which,  he  said,  bears  an 
inscription  that  had    been  wrongly  read,  and   ante- 
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dated  by  a  hundred  years.  Instead  of  having  been 
presented  by  Thomas  de  Dunbar,  Earl  of  Moray,  in 
1402,  the  inscription  on  the  bell  showed  that  it  was 
made  by  Alexander  Barkar,  a  priest,  in  1502.  The 
register  of  the  great  seal  mentioned  Alexander  Barker 
as  chaplain  to  the  King  in  1477-86. — Mr.  F.  R.  Coles 
submitted  a  plan,  with  sections,  of  the  fortifications 
on  the  Kaims  Hill,  Dalmahoy,  parish  of  Ratho,  which 
included  a  number  of  hut  circles,  varying  from  15  to 
27  feet  ill  diameter. — Dr.  W.  Frazer,  hon.  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  contributed  a 
notice  of  some  remarkable  bone  pins,  of  great  size, 
found  in  sepulchral  cairns  in  Sligo  and  Meath,  Ire- 
land.— Dr.  )oseph  Anderson  described  a  remarkable 
deposit  of  worked  flints,  all  roughly  chipped  to  a  leaf- 
shape,  which  had  been  found  in  excavating  a  quarry 
bank,  lying  altogether  between  two  stones,  about 
9  inches  under  the  surface,  at  a  place  known  as  Bul- 
wark, in  the  parish  of  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  and 
sent  for  exhiiiition  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gray.  He  also 
described  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  bronze  sword,  which 
had  been  found  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  on  the  hill  above 
Inverbroom,  Ross-shire,  and  sent  for  exhibition  by 
Mr.  J.  A,  Fowler,  jun.,  of  Braemore. — Mr.  David 
Marshall,  P'.S.A.  (Scotland),  contributed  a  series  of 
notices  of  the  contents  of  the  Record  Room  of  the 
city  of  Perth,  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  arranging  and  cataloguing  for  the  magis- 
trates and  council  of  Perth.  The  writs  of  lands  began 
with  1483,  and  the  miscellaneous  papers,  which  were 
very  numerous  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  comprehended  an  interesting 
series  relating  to  the  rebellions  of  17 15-16  and 
1745-46.  There  were  also  many  interesting  royal 
letters  and  State  papers  throwing  light  upon  the 
details  of  Scottish  history  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  besides  the  ordinary  municipal  docu- 
ments. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  was  held  on  May  27,  when  Mr.  James  Bass 
MuUinger,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
W.  M.  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.— The  report  for  the 
year  1S95-96,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 
was  read  and  adopted  :  "  During  the  past  session 
eight  meetings  have  been  held,  four  in  the  afternoon 
and  four  in  the  evening  ;  eighteen  communications 
have  been  made.  The  Proceedings  for  the  year 
1894-95 — namely.  No.  xxxvii. — has  been  issued.  The 
whole  of  the  text  of  Grace  Book  A  has  been  printed 
off,  and  the  volume  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  work  can  be  completed.  By  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  all  the  extant  documents  of  the  guilds  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Mary  have  been  transcriliC'd, 
and  will  be  issued  as  one  of  the  society's  publications. 
An  illustrated  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  plate,  held  in  May,  1895,  has  been  pulilished 
by  subscription  in  the  name  of  the  society.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  work  is  issued  are  thus 
explained  in  the  preface :  '  The  council  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  decided  to  issue  the  work 
to  subscribers,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Freshfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 


gave  ten  guineas  towards  the  cost  of  the  illustrations. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  council  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work.  At  this  stage  they  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Robert  Bowes,  offering  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Bowes  to  undertake  the  work,  and  to 
publish  it  in  the  name  of  the  society,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  the  society  of  all  liability  in  the  matter. 
This  offer  the  council  immediately  accepted.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  though  the  work  is  nominally  issued  by 
the  society,  its  production  is  entirely  due  to  the 
liberality  of  the  publishers,  to  whom  the  society  and 
the  public  are  alike  indebted  for  their  generous  and 
opportune  intervention.'  A  report  of  the  exhibition 
of  plate  made  by  the  executive  committee  has  been 
printed  in  the  number  of  the  Proceedings  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
deficit  to  be  met  by  the  society.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  members  who  have  not  already  done  so  will 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 
Such  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
society.  The  following  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  list  of  societies  in  union  for  the  exchange  of  pub- 
lications, bringing  the  number  of  such  societies  up  to 
sixty-two — namely,  the  Hampshire  Field  Club,  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Archceo- 
logical  Institute  of  Liege,  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
and  Natural  History  Society.  Owing  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  of  last  summer  it  was  possible  to 
hold  only  one  excursion  ;  this  was  made  on  August  I 
to  Isleham.  During  the  past  session  the  losses  by  the 
society  by  the  deaths  of  its  members  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  Babington  (one  of  the  founders  of  the 
society),  Mr.  James  Carter  (who  joined  in  1846),  Mr. 
Alderman  Cockerell,  Dr.  Edleston,  Mr.  T.  R.  Hard- 
ing (formerly  high  sheriff  of  the  county),  Dr.  Hoop- 
pell,  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  Mr.  William  Wright 
Smith,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  A.  Tayler,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  K.C.B." — The  treasurer  (Mr.  Bowes)  also 
presented  his  statement  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1895,  which  had  been  duly  audited,  showing 
a  balance  (A  £%o  2s.  3d. — Mr.  Fawcett  then  delivered 
his  address  on  retiring  from  office,  and  the  following 
communications  were  made  to  the  society  :  (i)  By  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Acland,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  On  the  Earliest 
Volume  of  the  Registers  of  All  Saints'  Parish ; 
(2)  by  Professor  Haddon,  M.A.,  Exhibition  of 
Objects  and  Photographs  illustrating  the  Ethnography 
of  Ireland,  recently  presented  to  the  Museum  ;  (3)  by 
Professor  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  Exhibition  and  Remarks 
on  a  Gold  Solidus  found  near  Magdalene  College ; 
(4)  by  the  secretary,  (a)  On  the  Manor- House  of 
Overhall,  in  the  Parish  of  Cavendish,  {b)  Exhibi- 
tion of,  and  Notes  on,  several  Syphon  Cups. — On 
the  motion  of  Professor  Ridgeway,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mullinger,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Fawcett  for  presiding  over  the  society,  and  for 
his  many  other  services  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
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[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Beroldus,  sive  Ecclesi-^  Ambrosian^  Medio- 
LANENSis  Kalendarium  et  Ordines.  Ssec. 
xii.  Ex  Codice  Ambrosiano  edidit  et  adnotavit 
Dr.  Marcus  Magistretti.  Paper  4to.,  pp.  liv,  240. 
Milan  :  Joseph  Giovanola  and  Co.  Price  los. 
What  the  origin  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  is,  has  never 
been  decided  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  liturgiolo- 
gists.  On  the  one  hand,  an  authority  like  Dr.  Ceriani 
regards  it  as  a  sister  rite  to  the  Roman  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Abbe  Duchesne  considers  that  it  is  a 
Galilean  liturgy,  greatly  interpolated  by  Roman  ele- 
ments. What,  however,  is  certain  about  it  is,  that 
its  vitality  as  a  living  rite  is  still  unimpaired,  in  spite 
of  various  endeavours  in  the  past  to  supersede  it. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  such  expedient  to  preserve  it 
from  passing  out  of  use,  as  that  which  Cardinal 
Ximenes  adopted  with  the  Mozarabic  rite  in  Spain  by 
endowing  a  special  chapel  in  Toledo  Cathedral,  where, 
on  certain  days,  the  Mozarabic  rite  should  be  ob 
served.  At  the  present  time  the  Ambrosian  rite  is 
followed  almost  universally  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
and  in  several  parishes  outside  its  confines.  It  is, 
archseologically  speaking,  and  without  reference  to 
its  liturgical  value,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  a  local  usage  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  various  ex- 
planations of,  and  commentaries  on,  the  Ambrosian 
rite,  is  that  which  has  now  been  edited,  with  great 
care  and  judgment,  by  Dr.  Magistretti,  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Ceremonies  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan. 
Beroldus,  of  whose  work  more  than  one  manuscript 
exists,  was  custos  and  "  cicendelarius  "  of  the  church 
of  Milan  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  His 
work  gives  a  very  clear  account,  not  only  of  the 
Ambrosian  kalendar  and  the  rites  observed  on  each 
day,  but  also  a  full  description  of  the  constitution  of 
the  clerical  body  (it  can  hardly  be  called  the  chapter) 
of  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
daily  and  other  distributions  of  money,  etc.  Few 
records  of  so  full  and  complete  a  character  exist  any- 
where, and  it  is  specially  fortunate  that  they  should 
exist  in  the  case  of  Milan.  The  contents  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  may  be  very  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  The  preface,  subdivided  into  six  sec- 
tions, in  which  Dr.  Magistretti  deals  fully  with 
Beroldus,  his  office,  and  the  work  here  printed ;  (2) 
Beroldus's  work  itself,  printed  from  the  Ambrosian 
Codex.  This,  as  we  have  said,  gives  a  minute  insight 
into  the  constitution,  the  rites,  and  the  ceremonial 
of  the  church  of  Milan  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
singularly  complete  for  all  the  services  of  Mass  and 
the  hours  during  the  whole  round  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ;  (3)  Dr.  Magistretti's  comments,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  those  parts  of  Beroldus  which  are  not 
clear  as  they  stand  in  his  work.  These  notes  of  the 
learned  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Ceremonies  exhibit,  as 
would  be  expected,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 


subject  in  all  its  details.  It  is  always  doubtful  wisdom 
to  compare  one  book  with  another,  but  it  may  help 
the  reader  to  understand  what  this  book  is  like,  if  we 
say  that  it  does,  generally  speaking,  verj'  much  for 
Milan  in  the  twelfth  century,  what  the  Rites  of  Durham, 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  does  for  Durham  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation. 

We  should  add  that  the  book,  unlike  some  foreign 
works,  is  admirably  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  on 
good  stout  paper. 

[From  the  same  publishers  may  be  obtained,  for  a 
couple  of  shillings,  bound  in  cloth,  Kalendarium  Am- 
brosianum  pro  anno  Bissextili,  1896.  This,  which  is 
the  Ambrosian  Ordo  divini  recitandi  officii  for  the 
present  year,  will  be  found  a  useful  companion  to 
the  account  by  Beroldus  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  as  ob- 
served in  his  day.] 

*         *         * 
Jewish  Ideals  and  Other  Essays.     By  Joseph 
Jacobs.     David  Nutt. 

The  various  essays  that  make  up  this  volume  of 
some  250  pages  have  all,  save  one,  appeared  in  various 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Nineteenth  Centttry,  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,  and  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review, 
during  the  past  eighteen  years.  Several  of  these 
essays,  of  marked  ability,  are  mainly  concerned  with 
matters  theological  as  viewed  from  an  enlightened 
Jewish  standpoint,  such  as  "  The  God  of  Israel,  a 
History";  "  Mordecai,  a  Protest  against  the  Critics"; 
and  "Browning's  Theology."  In  these  essays  there 
may  be  noted  a  striking  transition  from  the  old  high 
and  dry  Judaism  to  the  new  Judaism,  which  attempts 
to  combine  fidelity  to  Jewish  history  with  the  require- 
ments of  modern  thought  and  culture.  They  cannot 
fail  to  exercise,  and  indeed  have  already  exercised, 
some  considerable  influence  in  this  growing  accom- 
modation of  Jewish  ideals  to  present-day  circum- 
stances, but  are  not  suitable  for  criticism  in  these 
columns. 

There  are,  however,  three  essays  of  remarkable 
interest  and  value  to  antiquaries  and  historical  stu- 
dents, namely,  those  that  bear  respectively  the  titles 
of  the  "London  Jewry,"  "Hugh  of  Lincoln,"  and 
"Aaron,  Son  of  the  Devil."  They  are  delightful 
examples  of  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  use  of 
the  much  neglected  stores  of  the  Public  Record  Ofiice 
when  studied  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the 
minor  problems  of  English  history. 

In  the  paper  on  the  "  London  Jewry  "  Mr.  Jacobs 
resorts  to  the  noteworthy  method  of  ascertaining  the 
boundaries  of  town  holdings  by  the  parish  boundaries, 
which  seem  to  have  run  along  the  back  fences.  In 
the  plan  accompanying  this  paper  the  ground  plan  of 
the  London  Jewry  is  restored,  as  it  was  when  the 
English  Jews  were  expelled  by  the  1290  decree  of 
Edward  I.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  able  to  do  this 
because  the  boundaries  of  the  City  parishes  were  fixed 
just  before  this  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Jacobs 
also  discovered  the  letters  patent  containing  the  King's 
grants  of  the  Jewish  houses  to  his  faithful  followers, 
with  their  situation,  and  is  thus  able  to  localize  the 
holdings  of  twenty-two  Jewish  owners  of  London 
whose  houses  were  closely  adjacent  to  the  City  Cheape, 
or  Market  Square,  covered  with  booths. 

The  essay  on   "  Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  "  is 
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simply  an  admirable  piece  of  archaeological  research 
and  careful  deduction  as  to  the  reasonable  basis  of  the 
famous  and  once  almost  universally  believed  legend. 
Mr.  Jacobs  collects  together  all  the  materials  relative 
to  this  story  which  are  supplied  by  history,  archaeology, 
and  tradition  as  to  the  death  of  this  little  Lincoln  lad 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
able  to  construct  the  following  highly  probable  account 
of  what  really  happened  at  Lincoln  in  August,  1255, 
which  we  condense  from  the  more  extended  account : 
On  the  eve  of  August  i,  a  little  boy,  Hugh,  son  of  a 
widow  named  Beatrice,  running  after  a  ball,  acci- 
dentally fell  into  a  cessjjool  attached  to  the  house  of  a 
Jew  named  Jopin.  For  twenty-six  days  the  body 
remained  in  the  cesspit.  .Meanwhile  there  assembled 
at  Lincoln  many  of  the  principal  Jews  of  England  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  Belleassez,  daughter  of  Moses, 
the  chief  rabbi  of  the  town,  the  greatest  Jewish 
scholar  of  his  day.  On  August  26,  the  morrow  of  the 
wedding,  to  the  horror  of  the  company,  the  disfigured 
l)ody  of  little  Hugh,  distended  by  the  corrupt  gases, 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  cesspool.  The  alarmed 
Jews  committed  the  fatal  error  of  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  body,  or  at  all  events  removing  it  from  the 
Jewry.  It  was  thrown  into  Grantham's  well,  where, 
t  ree  days  later,  on  Sunday,  August  29,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  a  woman.  Among  the  crowd  then  at- 
tracted was  one  John  of  Lexington,  a  canon  of  the 
minster,  familiar  by  reading  and  tradition  with  the 
myth  of  the  ritual  murder  of  boys  by  Jews.  Believing, 
or  affecting  to  believe,  this  to  be  a  Jewish  ritual 
murder,  the  canon  claimed  the  body  for  the  cathedral 
church.  A  seeming  miracle,  caused  by  a  woman 
removing  some  obstruction  of  the  eyesight  by  rubbing 
her  eyes  with  moisture  exuding  from  tlie  boy's  body, 
excited  the  pious,  and  in  a  grand  procession  the  re- 
mains of  little  Hugh  were  transferred  to  a  stone  coffin 
in  the  south  choir  aisle,  where  they  remained  undis- 
turbed for  over  five  hundred  years.  Meanwhile, 
Lexington,  by  threats  and  promises,  induced  Jopin  to 
make  such  a  confession  of  the  complicity  of  the  Jews 
as  could  be  twisted  into  evidence  for  making  the  boy 
a  martyr.  Beatrice,  the  boy's  mother,  hearing  the 
King  was  coming  to  Lincoln  on  his  way  from  Scot- 
land, obtained  an  interview,  and  laid  the  case  before 
him.  Henry  HL  hated  the  Jews,  and  delighted  to 
use  them  as  sponges  to  replete  his  treasury.  He 
ordered  all  the  Lincoln  Jews  to  be  seized  and  brought 
to  London,  instantly  hanging  Jopin,  the  only  one  who 
knew  the  truth,  and  subsequently  hanging  many  more, 
imprisoning  the  remainder  for  six  months.  The 
Franciscans  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jews  and  believed 
in  their  innocency,  but  their  pleadings  were  in  vain. 

The  paper  entitled  "  Aaron,  Son  of  the  Devil,"  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  giving  a  facsimile  of  a  carica- 
ture of  a  Jew  inscribed  on  the  margin  of  a  Forest  Roll 
of  the  county  of  Essex  for  the  year  1277. 

♦         *         * 

Repentance  Tower   and  its  Tradition.      By 

George  Neilson.     Edinburgh  :  George  P.  fohn- 

ston.     4to.,  pp.  25. 

This  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  reprint  of  a  paper  read 

by  Mr.  G.  Neilson  before  the  Glasgow  Archjeological 

.Society  a  year  or  two  ago.     We  are  sorry  that  we 

have  not  noticed  it  before,  as  it  is  a  very  painstaking 


and    careful    endeavour   to   solve  a  fascinating  and 
puzzling  question. 

Repentance  Tower,  which  is  an  almost  square 
watch  tower,  standing  on  Trailtrow  Hill,  in  Annan- 
dale,  measuring  on  the  ground  plan  23  feet  9  inches 
by  21  feet  6  inches,  derives  its  name  from  the  word 
RcPf  ntancc  carved  in  raised  lettering  over  the  lintel 
of  the  door.  The  tower  dates,  it  may  be  added,  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Whence  then 
did  it  derive  its  name,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  so  mysteriously  inscribed  over  the  doorway  ? 

It  may  be  surmised  that  all  manner  of  legends  would 
be  found  to  have  clustered  round  this  strangely  named 
tower.  Mr.  Neilson  gives  them  all,  including  what 
Bishop  Pococke  and  Pennant  relate  regarding  them, 
and  he  then  carefully  sifts  the  whole,  and  sets  to  work 
to  discover  what  slight  element  of  truth  any  of  them 
may  possess,  that  may  help  to  unravel  the  mystery  and 
tell  the  true  story  of  the  tower  and  its  name.  We 
cannot  follow  him  in  detail,  but  we  think  that  he  has 
very  possibly  found  the  true  explanation  in  the 
treachery,  and  after  repentance  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  of 
John  Maxwell,  who,  in  1548,  won  a  wealthy  bride  at 
the  cost  of  fourteen  of  his  kinsmen's  lives.  In  him, 
as  Mr.  Neilson  says,  is  "found  a  John,  Lord  Herries, 
whose  early  history  strangely  tallies  with  that  of  the 
traditional  builder  of  Repentance  Tower." 

The  subject,  though  primarily  a  local  one,  is  full  of 
weird  fascination,  and  Mr.  Neilson  has  done  well  to 
attempt  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Three  photographic 
illustrations  of  the  tower  and  the  inscription  are  added 
We  need  only  say  that  the  book  exhibits  all  the 
thoughtful  care  which  marks  Mr.  Neilson's  work. 


*         * 


By 


The  Higher  Teaching  of  Shakespeare 
Louis  H.  Victory.     Elliot  Stock. 

From  time  to  time  it  seems  impossible  that  anyone 
can  be  found  to  add  anything  rational  or  worth 
printing  to  the  great  heap  of  Shakespeariana,  but  Mr. 
Victory  has  undoubtedly  achieved  that  difficult  task. 
Dissertations  upon  the  sources  of  the  plots  of  the 
plays,  more  or  less  trivial  emendations  or  debasements 
of  the  text,  essays  on  the  historic  surroundings,  treatises 
on  the  heroes  and  heroines,  etc.,  have  been  multiplied 
ad  nauseam,  but  the  line  followed  by  Mr.  Victory  in 
this  brief  and  well-printed  book  has  rarely  been 
followed.  It  attempts,  with  some  real  success,  to 
examine  the  plays  from  a  moral  and  psychological 
standpoint,  so  as  to  estimate  the  "  soul-wisdom  "  in 
their  pages. 

Setting  aside  matters  of  minor  consequence,  Mr. 
Victory  has  searched  for,  and,  as  he  contends,  has 
found,  "  the  broad,  unmistakable,  and  altogether  con- 
sistent, moral  and  psychological  basis  upon  which 
each  play  has  been  indestructibly  erected."  In  no 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  viewed  in  this  light,  has 
he  been  able  to  discover  any  fundamental  incon- 
sistencies. He  selects  fourteen  plays  for  this  treat- 
ment— namely,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Timon  of  Athens,  The 
Tempest,  Othello,  Cymbeline,  Hamlet,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  VII L, 
Julius  Ccrsar,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  method  and  mode  of  these  brief  essays  can  ^ 
gathered  from  the  comments  on  the  last  of  these  play« 
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The  moral  that  Mr.  Victory  conceives  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  pages  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  not  even 
the  suggestion  of  the  inferiority  of  woman,  but  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  The  teaching  of  the  play  is, 
that  while  shrewishness  should  be  quelled  and  out- 
rooted,  womanhood  should  not  be  degraded,  but 
should  have  equality  with  manhood.  All  through  the 
comedy  Petruchio's  self-imposed  task  is  not  the 
defending  of  woman,  but  the  taming  of  an  abnormal 
shrew,  and  then  the  adinission  of  woman's  equality. 
Katharine,  in  her  abasement,  offers  to  place  her  hands 
under  her  husband's  feet  in  token  of  submission,  but 
Petruchio  will  not  for  an  instant  permit  this.  Con- 
trariwise, he  draws  her  lovingly  to  him,  saying 
tenderly  :  "  Come  on  and  kiss  me,  Kate."  In  these 
words  and  actions  of  Petruchio,  Mr.  Victory  finds  an 
epitome  of  the  comedy's  teaching,  which  may  well  be 
summed  up  in  Fletcher's  lines,  from  The  Tamer 
Tamed,  when  he  writes  that  men 

Should  not  reign  as  tyrants  o'er  their  wives, 
Nor  can  the  women  from  this  precedent 
Insult  or  triumph  ;  it  being  aptly  meant 
To  teach  both  sexes  due  equality. 
And  as  they  stand  bound  to  love  mutually. 

There  is  also  much  truth  in  some  of  the  reflections 
on  The  Tempest,  where  we  arereminded  that  much  of 
Shakespeare's  success  is  due  to  his  constant  use  of 
impressionism,  which  is  the  most  powerful  agent  that 
the  novelist  or  dramatist  can  use,  for  it  is  the  only 
true  method  for  the  illustration  of  human  life. 
Realism  or  Zolaism  portrays  all  the  grosser  attributes 
of  humanity,  and  thus,  even  when  not  exaggerating, 
conveys  false  ideas  by  the  suppression  of  counter- 
balancing features.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  clothe  life  in  a  spiritualized  idealism,  with  the 
result  of  again  conveying  fictitious  conceptions.  Im- 
pressionism, however,  is  the  result  of  a  carefully 
focussed  camera  :  it  is  photographic  ;  it  comprehends 
all  things  proportionately,  and  in  this  use  of  im- 
pressionism William  Shakespeare  was  perfect. 

*  *  * 
Account  of  the  Excavation  of  Birrens,  a 
Roman  Station  in  Annandale,  1895. 
This  is  a  valuable  reprint  of  120  pages  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
descriptive  of  the  important  work  undertaken  by  them 
in  1895  ^^  Birrens.  The  general  history  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  excavations,  and  description  of  the  defences 
are  undertaken  by  Dr.  Christian  ;  the  interior  build- 
ings are  described  by  Mr.  James  Barbour,  an  architect 
of  Dumfries ;  the  inscribed  stones  by  Dr.  James 
Macdonald  ;  the  general  structure  and  ornamentation 
of  the  altars  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  ;  and  the 
pottery  and  bronze  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson.  The 
finds  of  inscribed  stones  are  remarkably  interesting 
and  varied.  Nine  of  these  twenty-one  stones  were 
set  up  in  connection  with  the  II.  Cohort  of  Tungrians, 
two  by  the  VI.  Legion,  one  by  the  I.  of  Germans, 
called  Nervana,  one  by  the  worshippers  of  Mercury, 
and  the  remainder  by  individuals.  One  of  these  stones 
gives  the  year  a.d.  153  ;  it  is  the  only  Roman  stone 
yet  found  in  North  Britain  that  yields  an  exact  date, 
and  is  evidence  that  the  pretorian  buildings  of  Birrens 
existed  at  least  as  early  as  that  year.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  later  limes,  it  is  clear  that 


Birrens  was  at  first  an  advanced  position,  and  was 
intended  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  southern  isthmus 
against  the  Caledonian  foe. 

V  V  *lf 

The  Carrisford  Tablets.     By  John  Wilson,  M.A. 

Elliot  Stock. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  hit  upon  a  curious  and  somewhat 
original  idea.  The  idea  might  have  been  worth  some- 
thing in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  writer  of  romance,  who 
cared  to  take  the  trouble  to  saturate  himself  with  the 
lore  pertaining  to  the  remote  period  of  which  he 
desired  to  treat.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  for  instance, 
has  shown  us  in  what  a  splendid  way  a  first  class 
writer  of  fiction  can  treat  of  Babylon  in  the  times  of 
Daniel,  the  prophet.  The  notion  of  this  book  is  to 
describe,  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  the  voyages 
and  adventures  of  Simran  the  Babylonian,  specially 
on  his  mission  of  search  to  the  tin  mines  of  Albion, 
B  c.  1325-50.  "The  Carrisford  Tablets"  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  set  of  Babylonian  terra-cotta  cuneiforms, 
120  in  number,  discovered  in  England,  and  which, 
being  deciphered,  yield  the  story  of  the  book.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  add  that  the  story  is  wearisome 
and  dull,  whilst  the  archaeology  is  shaky  and  imagina- 
tive. The  book  seems  to  us  an  example  of  wasted 
ingenuity  ;  it  will  neither  please  the  lovers  of  fiction, 
nor  satisfy  intelligent  antiquaries. 

*  *  * 
We  have  received  from  Dr.  Alex.  H.  Leadman,  F.S.A., 
of  Pocklington,  a  reprint  of  a  paper  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Journal  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  on  "  Pocklington  Church  and  Pocklington 
School."  Dr.  Leadman  has  a  facile  pen,  and  writes 
pleasantly  concerning  the  fine  old  East  Riding  Church 
of  the  town  where  he  lives,  and  the  Grammar  School 
evolved  out  of  a  chantry  founded  in  the  church  by  John 
Dowman,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  a  native  of 
Pocklington,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1514). 
The  paper  contains  a  good  deal  which  is  new,  and 
which  has  not  been  printed  before,  including  the  long 
and  interesting  will  of  Archdeacon  Dowman.  We 
notice,  inter  alia,  the  record  (p.  31)  of  the  burning  of 
"  old  wife  Green  "  in  the  market-place  at  Pocklington 
as  a  witch  in  1630.  In  the  account  of  the  school  a 
picture  is  given  (p.  54)  of  a  small  silver  bell,  belong- 
ing to  the  headmaster  for  the  time  being.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  cocking  bell,  but  is  quite  as  likely  a  racing 
bell.  The  dates  on  it  are  1660  and  1666.  On  p.  50 
there  is  an  illustration  of  the  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the 
chantry,  founded  by  Archdeacon  Dowman,  and  which 
is  still  used  as  the  seal  of  the  Grammar  School.  Of 
course  the  figures  are  reversed  on  it,  and  this  has  led 
the  writer  into  making  a  strange  slip,  where  he  states 
that  St.  Nicholas  in  "  the  right  hand  grasps  the 
crosier,  while  the  left  is  held  up  in  benediction."  A 
left-handed  blessing  was  of  old  generally  esteemed  as 
the  reverse  of  a  true  blessing,  much  like  the  sailor's 
expletive:  *' Bless  you! — you  know  what  I  mean." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Leadman's  paper  will  ht 
very  acceptable  to  his  fellow  townsmen.  It  is  the 
first  contribution  that  has  been  made  towards  the 
history  of  the  town,  its  church,  or  school. 


{Notices  0]  several  other  hooks  are  unavoidably  held 
over.  ] 
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Corre0panDence. 

HILL  OF  SPAXTON. 
Since  the  notes  on  this  family  were  published  in  the 
Antiquary  of  June  last,  they  have  been  found  to  need 
correction  in  various  ways,  and  the  annexed  tabular 
pedigree  may  be  of  interest  as  being  more  exact,  it  is 
believed,  than  previous  attempts.  It  is  founded  mainly 
on  that  printed  in  Nichols'  Collectanea  (i.  409)  from 
one  compiled  about  1530,  and  on  those  in  Sir  J.  Mac- 
lean's Irigg  Minor  (ii.  42),  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall  (p.  227).*  The 
chief  blemish  of  the  two  latter  is  the  identification  of 
Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton  (not  Spraxton)  with  his  con- 
temporary namesake  Sir  Robert  Hill,  of  Shilston,  as 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  last  husband  of  Joan, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Otto  de  Bodrugan.  This 
mistake  was  made  by  Foss  in  his  Lives  of  the  Judges, 
and  has  thus  crept  into  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biogi-aphy ;  so  that  it  is  well  to  point  out  (i)  that 
Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  died  "on  Sunday,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist,"  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  VI.,  i.e.,  on  April  25,  1423,  while  his  name- 
sake, the  judge,  was  acting  in  1425  ;  and  (2)  that 
Isabella  Hill  (Fychet)  was  married  to  Robert  Hill  in 
1396,  and  was  still  living  in  1416,  being  mentioned  in 
Dame  Latymer's  will,  while  Joan  de  Bodrugan  had 
married  the  other  Robert  Hill  before  1408,  and  died 
about  1428. 

The  property  of  John  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  Maclean,  divided  among  the  four 
heirs  in  1529.  The  Waldegraves  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  the  Somerset  property,  and  the 
Cloptcns  that  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  William 
Clopton,  however,  sold  his  share,  and  thus  (about 
1562)  the  Rouses,  of  Devonshire,  had  possession  of 
Halton  and  Dittesham  ;  the  last  of  the  Clopton  family 
at  Liston  seems  to  have  been  Dr.  Poley  Clopton,  who 
died  in  1730.  Robert  Hussey,  of  Sleaford,  was  the 
second  (or  third)  son  of  Sir  William  Hussey,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  Thomas  Hussey  left  a 
daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas 
Stidolph,  of  Mickleham  in  Surrey,  and  their  son.  Sir 
Francis,  was  a  man  of  some  note  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (Manning's  Surrey,  ii.,  651). 
George  Babington,  who  married  Helen  Ellis,  seems 
to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Babington, 
of  De  thick,  by  his  second  wife  (Katharine  Ferrers)  ; 
if  this  be  so,  he  must  afterwards  have  married  Anne 
Constable,  who,  on  his  death,  became  the  second  wife 
of  Sir  Anthony  Thorold.  George  Babington  left  no 
children. 

Hill  Arms. — A  further  question  is  opened  by  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family.  Those  of  Hill,  of 
Exeter,  are  stated  to  have  been — Gules,  a  saltire  vaire 
between  four  mullets  argent  (later,  or).  These  were 
certainly  borne  by  Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  and  by 
the  Hills  of  Heligan  ;  but  from  the  quarterings  under 
Waldegrave,  in  the  Norfolk  Visitation  (Harleian 
Society),  it  appears  that  Elizabeth  Cheney,  and  there- 
fore no  doubt  her  father,  John  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  bore 
quarterly  (i)  Redham — Gules,  a  chevron  (? engrailed) 

*  Two  of  these  referencei  are  due  to  Marshall's  Genealo^si's 
GuiH*. 


between  three  garbs  argent  ;  (2)  Stourton  ;  (3)  Hill, 
of  Spaxton  ;  and  (4)  Fychet.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  pedigree  why  he  bore  the  arms  of  Redham, 
still  less  why  he  gave  them  the  chief  place.  This 
family  was  a  Norfolk  one,  taking  a  name  from  Reed- 
ham,  near  Yarmouth.  Blomefield  (xi.,  252)  gives 
their  arms  as — Gules,  a  chevron  engrailed  argent 
between  three  sheaves  of  reeds  or ;  but  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  Somerset  connection.  Slightly  modified 
(Gules,  a  chevron  engrailed  ermine  between  three 
garbs  argent),  they  were  granted  (1570)  to  the  Hills 
of  Taunton  and  Poundisford,  forming  a  link  between 
these  and  the  Spaxton  family.  In  the  <-ame  form  they 
are  attributed  to  the  Hills  of  Hill  Top,  in  the  Corn- 
'wall  Visitation  {\i&x\e\z.n  Society)  ;  and  it  is  reassuring 
to  learn  from  Colonel  Vivian  that  this  pedigree  is  not 
entirely  a  work  of  the  imagination,  though  it  is  not 
Cornish,  the  Hill  Top  being  at  Pinley,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Warwick.  Again,  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall (140^)  we  are  informed  that  Penwarne,  in  Meva- 
gissey,  is  "vested  in  Mr.  Ottwell  Hill  as  heir  to 
his  mother,  who  married  Alan  Hill,  said  to  be  of  a 
Lancashire  family.  Arms  :  Gules,  a  chevron  between 
three  garbs  ermine."  An  Alan  Hill  occurs  in  the 
pedigree  of  Hill,  or  Hull,  of  Olveston  {Glotuester 
Visitation)  ;  and  an  Ottwell,  or  Ottiwell  Hill,  about 
the  same  time  (1579- 1596)  was  a  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  being  described  as  "of  Lanca- 
shire "  on  the  register. 

Most  probably  "Redham"  is  erroneous;  perhaps 
we  should  read  "  Wellesley,"  for  John  Hill  came  into 
possession  of  the  manors  and  dignities  of  this  family. 
The  Hills  of  Penwarne  and  Taunton  may  have  been 
descended  from  a  younger  brother,  and  becoming  his 
heirs  male  would,  in  1830,  claim  some  of  his  property 
and  his  arms. 

Hill,  of  Poundisford. — This  family  having  been  men- 
tioned, an  outline  of  their  pedigree  is  annexed,  based 
on  the  Somerset  Visitation  of  1623,  and  Le  Neve's 
Pedigrees  of  the  Knights  (Harleian  Society),  the  con- 
fused account  in  Toulmin's  History  of  Taunton  (1822), 
and  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  Lipscombe's 
History  of  Buckinghamshire  (iv.,  445). 

(i)  William  Hill  'c.  1450-1510),  probably  a  grand- 
son of  Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  settled  at  Taunton. 

He  married  Eleanor ,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

son, 

(2)  Roger  Hill,  of  Taunton,  who  married  Margery 

,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

One  son,  Robert,  resided  at  Yard,  or  Yard  House, 
near  Taunton  ;  a  name  suggestive  of  the  manor  of 
Yarde,  in  Combe  Flory,  held  by  Robert  Hill,  of  Spax- 
ton, one  of  the  few  properties  in  the  long  list  of  his 
possessions  {Cal.  Inq.  Post  Alortem,  iv.,  70),  which 
may  have  been  patrimonial.  This  Robert  Hill,  of 
Taunton,  was  twice  married  ;  one  son,  Hugh,  is  de- 
scribed as  "  of  Splot,"  and  had  a  son  James.  Another 
of  Roger's  sons,  apparently  the  younger,  was 

(3)  William  Hill,  of  Poundisford,  in  Pitminster,  a 
village  to  the  south  of  Taunton.  He  also  was  twice 
married,  and  had  fourteen  children.  One  of  these, 
Alexander,  lived  at  Taunton,  and  his  monument  stated 
that  he  died  December  14,  1613.  The  heir,  however, 
was 

(4)  Roger  Hill,  of  Poundisford.  In  the  Somerset 
Visitation  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Trowbridge,  of  Colyton,  in  Devon, 
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but  in  the  Dorset  Visitation,  Lucy,  daughter  of  John 
Ryves,  of  Dorset.  Roger  Hill  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Hassard,  of  Lyme,  and  had  three  sons — 
William,  Roger  (of  Taunton),  and  John  (of  Dorches- 
ter), and  six  daughters.  He  was  followed  at  Poun- 
disford  by 

(5)  William  Hill  (living  in  1623),  who  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Yonge,  of  Cullompton,  Devon, 
and  had  three  sons — Roger,  William,  and  John— and 
five  daughters.     His  heir  was 

(6)  Ko^^er  Hill  (b.  December  i,  1605  ;  d.  1667), 
who  became  a  serjeant-at-law  in  1655,  and  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  Le  Neve  says  he  was  "a  great  man 
in  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  in  Oliver's  time,"  and 
an  account  of  him  may  be  seen  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Bios^raphy.  He  married  (i)  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Giles  Green,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
William,  who  died  childless  ;  and  (2)  Abigail,  daughter 
of  Brampton  Gurdon,  of  Assington,  Suffolk,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  (ultimately  his  heir), 

(7)  Sir  Roger  Hill,  Knight,  of  Denham,  Bucks,  who 
built  Denham  Place  for  himself.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  H.  on  July  18,  1668,  and  served  as 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Amersham.  Sir  Roger  died 
December  29,  1729,  aged  86.  He  married  Abigail 
Lockey  (d.  August  18,  1737,  aged  92),  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters — Hester  (d.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1742,  aged  72),  who  married  Henry  Probert, 
and  Abigail  (d.  March  17,  1757,  aged  83),  who  mar- 
ried Edward  Lockey — and  the  property  ultimately 
came  to  the  heir  of  the  latter's  daughter,  Abigail 
Lockey  (d.  December  4,  1753,  aged  44),  who  had 
married  Lewis  Way,  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey.  Their 
surviving  son,  Benjamin  Way  (d.  August  22,  1800) 
inherited  Denham,  and  their  daughter  Abigail  mar- 
ried John  Baker  Holroyd,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sheffield. 

So  far  as  the  present  inquiry  is  concerned  the  main 
point  of  interest  is  the  statement  on  Sir  Roger  Hill's 
monument  in  Denham  Church  that  "  he  was  descen- 
ded from  Sir  John  Hill  of  Hounston.  who  was  knighted 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  Edward  HL"  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  that  this  story  is  wholly  untrue,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  Hounston  or  Houndstone  (in 
Odcombe,  near  Yeovil)  was  granted  to  John  Hill 
(and  others)  by  Richard  H.  in  1390,  out  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Sir  John  Gary,  one  of  the  judges  who  had 
recently  been  attainted  and  banished  to  Ireland  {Cal. 
Rott.  /'alt.,  218).  Further,  the  manor  went,  not  to 
the  elder,  but  the  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  of 
Exeter,  probably  because  the  father  thought  that 
Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton,  was  sufficiently  ])rovided 
for.  The  first  and  only  "Sir  John  Hill,  of  Hound- 
stone,"  therefore,  is  Sir  John  Hill,  of  Exeter,  a  lawyer, 
not  a  soldier.  There  may  have  been  an  earlier  Sir 
John  Hill,  a  Somerset  knight,  for  the  judge's  connec- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  known,  point  to  Somerset  as 
his  county.  Prince's  assertion,  in  his  Worthies  of 
Devon,  that  Hill's  Court  was  "  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
family,"  is  probably  as  erroneous  as  his  further  one, 
that  it  continued  in  the  family  "  for  several  genera- 
tions" after  Sir  John's  time.  CoUinson,  again,  says 
that  a  Sir  John  Hill,  who  died  15  Edward  III.,  was 
the  father  of  Robert  Hill,  of  Spaxton  ;  but,  apart  from 
the  chronological  impossibilities  of  his  story,  it  is 
evident  that  the  record  of  an  inquisilio  post  mortem 
from  which  he  quotes  (iii.,  ic,6)  refers  to  John  Hill,  of 


Spaxton,  who  died  in  1434.     The  manors  he  men 
tions  (Littleton,  etc.),  were  Fychet  property. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  family  produced  few  notable 
men.  Perhaps,  however,  a  little  further  inquiry  will 
connect  some  other  Hills  with  them.  A  Walter  Hill 
was  Archdeacon  of  Bath  from  1342-1353  ;  and  Ihomas 
Hill,  a  monk,  of  Douai,  and  Samuel  Hill  (d.  1716), 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  who  have  a  place  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,  may  also  belong  to 
them. 


In  the  last  instalment  of  extracts  from  "The 
Account-Book  of  William  Wray"  (Anticjuary,  June, 
1896),  the  entry,  "  muselbroughe  feilde,  1547,"  clearly 
relates  to  the  Battle  of  Pinkie,  where  the  Protector 
Somerset  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Scots  in 
1547.  Pinkie  is  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Mussel- 
burgh, in  Midlothian,  and  the  above  entry  raises  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  what  is  known  in  Scottish 
history  as  the  Battle  of  Pinkie  may  have  been  gener- 
ally known  in  England  as  the  Battle  of  Musselburgh. 
A  parallel  case  (curiously  enough  in  the  same  locality) 
is  that  of  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans  (1745),  so  styled 
by  the  Hanoverians,  but  known  to  the  Jacobites,  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  Battle  of  Gladsmuir. 

D.  M. 


In  the  article  entitled  "The  Antiquary  among  the 
Pictures  "  published  in  the  Antiquary  for  this  month 
mention  is  made  of  a  painting  named  "  The  Passion- 
Flower,"  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  are 
engaged  in  studying  the  blossoms  of  this  plant. 

If  the  detail  of  the  picture  is  meant  to  l)e  historically 
correct,  is  not  it  a  mistake  to  represent  the  passion- 
flower as  known  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era  ? 

A  modern  poet  tells  us  in  "The  Last  Song  of 
Apollo  "  that 

"  The  passion-flower  in  Here's  hair  melts  in  a  snowy 
wreath  " 

at  the  approach  of  the  thorn-crowned,  cross-bearing 
Christ.  But  surely  this  lovely  climber,  whose  blossom 
is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  implements  of  the 
passion  represented  in  miniature,  is  a  native  of  the 
New  World. 

From  its  peculiar  form,  and  its  unusual  beauty,  it 
was  soon  adopted  as  a  Christian  emblem  by  the 
Spanish  invaders  of  the  Western  Continent,  and  it 
continues  in  use,  appropriately  enough,  as  a  type  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  To  introduce  it, 
however,  into  paintings  representing  scenes  relating 
to  the  Christian  religion  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America  is  surely  an  error. 

Mabel  Peacock. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton  in  Lindsey, 
June  2,  1896. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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AUGUST,  1896. 

ji3otes  of  t6e  a^ontft. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  to  chron- 
icle in  these  notes  is  that  of  the  Exhibition 
of  English  Mediseval  Paintings,  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  during 
the  middle  of  June,  but  which  we  were 
unable  to  record  in  time  for  the  July  number 
of  the  Antiquary.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  do 
better  now  than  borrow  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  exhibition  which  was  given  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  while  the  exhibi- 
tion was  open. 

"  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  got  to- 
gether a  collection  of  English  mediaeval 
paintings  and  painted  books,  which  no  one 
interested  in  our  national  art  ought  to  omit 
to  visit  It  is  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  that 
has  been  attempted,  confined  to  purely  Eng- 
lish work,  and  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  that 
numerous  class  who  in  matters  of  art  are 
subject  to  what  Herbert  Spencer  has  chris- 
tened the  '  anti  patriotic  bias,'  and  think  that 
no  good  thing  ever  came  out  of  England. 

"  The  collection,  confined  to  paintings 
before  1500,  is  small  but  choice.  The  great 
majority  of  English  mediaeval  paintings  which 
the  hands  of  the  destroyer  and  the  more 
destructive  hands  of  the  restorer  have  left  us 
are  scattered  in  churches  and  to  be  found 
on  roofs,  walls,  and  screens  unhappily  (or 
happily)  irremovable.  Specimens  of  these 
are  represented  in  the  collection  by  drawings 
and  reproductions.  Notable  among  them 
for  careful  excellence  are  those  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Fox  from  panels  in  the  roofs  of  two  churches 
in  East  Anglia,  Southwold  and  Pulham,  and 
those  by  Stothard  of  the  wonderful  thirteenth- 
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century  paintings  of  the  legend  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  the  still  more  wonderful 
fourteenth-century  paintings  of  Edward  III. 
and  his  sons,  his  Queen,  and  her  daughters, 
which  at  one  time  gave  to  the  historic  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  more  than  the 
glory  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  Among  the  originals  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  have  sent  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  collection,  the  splendid  portrait  of 
Richard  II.,  which  now  usually  hangs  on  the 
south  choir  wall  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
was  only  rediscovered,  under  no  fewer  than 
six  coats  of  subsequent  paint,  by  the  late 
George  Richmond,  R.A.  This  is  a  picture 
of  which  as  a  work  of  art  any  country  and 
any  age  might  well  be  proud,  and  as  a  por- 
trait carries  conviction  of  its  faithfulness, 
depicting  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  who, 
by  leading  the  life  of  the  '  fast  man  '  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a  hys- 
terical voluptuary  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
prison.  From  Westminster  also  comes  the 
tabula,  the  painting  on  wood  of  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  the  builder  of  Westminster 
Abbey  as  we  see  it,  with  the  perfect  archi- 
tectural adornments  of  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  has  largely  perished, 
but  the  central  figure  of  Christ  remains  and 
will  compare  in  drawing  and  expression  with 
that  of  any  Italian  painter  of  them  all.  Of 
about  a  century  later,  found  in  use  turned 
topsy-turvy  as  a  table-top,  is  another  tabula 
from  Norwich  Cathedral,  with  wonderful 
background  of  gesso  work  representing  the 
story  of  Christ  from  the  scourging  to  the 
Resurrection.  The  central  figure  is  treated 
in  a  more  conventional  way  than  in  the 
earlier  example,  the  drawing  of  it  being  dis- 
tinctly archaic  ;  but  the  minor  figures,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Pilate  in  his  fourteenth  century 
knight's  costume,  are  admirably  lifelike.  From 
Ely,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  exhibits  some 
excellent  panel  paintings,  now  its  own  pro- 
perty, of  the  life  of  Etheldreda,  while  East 
Anglia  is  to  the  fore  with  an  untouched  series 
of  panels  from  St.  Michael  at  Pleas  at 
Norwich  and  a  panelled  screen  from  Lynn. 

4f         ^         '^ 
"  W^hen  we  turn  to  the  painted  books  we  get 
some  dim  idea  of  the  gorgeous  schemes  of 
colour    that    once   decorated    our    English 
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buildings,  of  which  even  the  original  pictures 
already  noticed  are  but  faded  fragments.  To 
anyone  who  knows,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold, 
the  Episcopal  Henry  VIII.  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,^  who  turned  out  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
the  canons  whom  Henry  VIII.  restored 
to  it,  makes  the  mouth  water.  This  price- 
less specimen  of  uncorrupted  English  art 
is  now,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  restored  to  the  companionship 
of  the  great  Bible  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, the  original  owner,  as  it  was  the  pro- 
ducer, of  both.  The  delicate  tones  of  the 
tenth-century  MS.  are  almost  what  would  a 
few  years  back  have  been  called  aesthetic  in 
tint,  and  contrast  finely  with  the  wonderful 
deep  blues  and  reds  of  the  twelfth-century 
book.  Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
the  latter  is  that,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
three  into  which  it  is  now  divided,  several 
drawings  never  got  illuminated — a  fact  which 
enables  us  to  see  with  what  care  and  ex- 
quisite skill  the  drawings  were  executed 
before  the  colour  was  added.  It  is  strange 
to  contrast  the  excellent  draughtsmanship  in 
the  Winchester  Bible  with  the  very  inferior 
drawing  of  the  (reputed)  contemporary  Life 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King.  Among  later 
works,  the  grand  full-page  picture  with  gold 
background  of  the  Westminster  Mass-book 
given  by  Abbot  Littlington  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  commended 
for  gorgeous  colouring  and  figure  drawing. 
But  there  are  two  books  here  absolutely 
unrivalled,  the  one  for  the  artistic  treatment 
of  flower  decoration,  the  other  for  its  unique 
reproductions  of  English  birds.  The  first  is 
a  lovely  book  of  Hours,  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earlier  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Edward  IV.,  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Ashburnham,  with  panel  pictures  adorned 
with  the  most  exquisite  arabesques  and  flower 
scroll-work.  The  other  is  the  most  massive 
volume  in  the  collection,  a  splendid  Mass- 
book  of  Sherborne  Abbey,  Dorset,  recaptured 
(by  purchase)  from  France  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  borders  are  adorned 
with  birds  most  minutely  and  naturally  exe- 
cuted, with  the  names  in  English,  as  '  Sparwe 
hen,*  '  Mour  hen,'  'Tel  cok,'  and  so  forth, 
written  beside  them.  Not  less  exquisite  in 
its  way  is  a  Psalter  lent  by  All  Souls  College, 


with  David  the  Psalmist  striking  his  harp, 
looking  like  one  of  Piers  the  Plowman's 
'lovely  ladies  with  their  long  fingers,'  while 
specimens  of  the  lovely  ladies  playing  the 
mediaeval  violin  and  all  kinds  of  music  adorn 
the  margins." 

^  ^  '^ 
The  pilgrimage  along  the  Great  Barrier, 
known  as  the  Roman  Wall,  organized  by  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
was  carried  through  successfully  in  the  week 
commencing  Monday,  June  22.  As  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  ten  years  ago,  so  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  conductors  were  Chancellor  Fer- 
guson and  Mr.  Blair,  but  the  office  of  chief 
pilgrim,  then  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Bruce,  was 
left  vacant  on  the  present  programme,  though 
Sir  W.  Grossman,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.S.A., 
to  some  extent  acted  as  holder  of  the  office. 
As  the  pilgrimage  was  made  from  west  to 
east,  reversing  the  order  of  1886,  the  party 
assembled  at  Carlisle,  and  occupied  the 
morning  with  an  inspection  of  the  Cathedral 
Castle  and  Museum  under  the  guidance  of 
Chancellor  Ferguson.  At  2  p.m.  they  left 
by  rail  for  Kirkbride,  where  carriages  were  in 
waiting  to  take  them  to  Bowness,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Wall,  at  which  place  they 
inspected,  under  the  guidance  of  Chancellor 
Ferguson  and  the  Rev.  S.  Lindow,  the  place 
where  the  Wall  is  traditionally  said  to  begin. 
Here  the  Chancellor  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  Roman  camps  and  fortifications  on  the 
Cumberland  coast,  after  which  an  inspection 
was  made  of  the  camp  and  of  the  church, 
which  is  built  out  of  Roman  stones.  The 
carriages  were  next  resumed.  We  should 
here  say  that  throughout  Cumberland  the 
trail  of  the  Great  Barrier  was  carefully 
marked  by  flags — red  denoting  the  Stone 
Wall  ;  yellow,  the  earthen  rampart  ;  red 
and  white,  the  camps,  and  white,  the  roads. 
This  was  an  admirable  arrangement,  as  the 
line  could  thus  be  seen  from  the  carriages, 
and  few  stoppages  were  necessary  for  ex- 
planations. A  long  stoppage  was  made  at 
Drumburgh,  while  the  small  Roman  camp 
and  the  mediaeval  castle  were  inspected  ;  the 
Chancellor  then  took  the  party  to  the  edge 
of  the  great  marsh  that  lies  between  Drum- 
burgh and  Burgh,  and  explained  the  contro- 
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versy  as  to  whether  the  Stone  Wall  crossed 
the  marsh  or  not,  and  expressed  his  view  that 
in  some  modified  form  or  other  it  did  cross, 
or  else  that  the  marsh  was  then  a  harbour 
and  the  wall  ceased,  but  he  declined  to  believe 
that  it  went  round  tlie  edge  of  the  marsh. 
Boustead  Hill,  near  the  east  end  of  the  marsh, 
has  often  been  supposed  to  be  a  small  Roman 
camp,  and  Sir  W.  Grossman  pointed  out  that 
a  small  camp  there  would  guard  the  east  side 
of  the  marsh  (or  suggested  harbour  ?)  just  as 
the  small  camp  at  Dumburgh  guards  the 
west  side.  Stoppages  were  made  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  the  camp  at  Burgh — or 
Burgh-on-Sands,  to  give  it  its  full  name — and 
at  the  mile  earths  at  Grinsdale,  and  Kirk- 
andrews  on-Eden,  where  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
T.  O.  Sturkey,  and  Mrs.  Sturkey,  provided 
a  much-welcomed  tea.  The  day  was  fine 
throughout,  and  Carlisle  was  reached  in  time 
for  dinner  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Central  Hotel. 

4p      '^      ^ 

The  second  day  commenced  badly  in  a 
drenching  rain,  and  the  Chancellor  at  Stan- 
wix  and  Drawdikes  did  not  ask  the  party  to 
alight,  but  pointed  out  the  trail  of  the  Great 
Barrier  across  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Eden, 
and  over  that  river  from  a  perch  on  a  hedge, 
while  the  carriages  drew  up  to  him,  a  plan  he 
also  adopted  at  the  Stanwix  camp,  while  he 
explained  its  relations  to  Carlisle.  Rain  or 
no  rain,  all  had  to  alight  at  Bleatarn  owing  to 
the  roughness  of  the  road,  and  here  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Hodgson  helped  to  explain  this 
puzzling  place,  where  have  been  an  ancient 
quarry,  whose  date  cannot  be  determined, 
whether  pre-  or  post-Roman,  a  tarn,  whose 
name  would  appear  to  be  Norse,  and  a  mound, 
long  supposed  Roman,  but  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  work  of  a  successful  trades- 
man of  the  last  century  to  put  his  summer- 
house  upon.  The  weather  now  cleared,  and 
the  rest  of  the  programme  was  carried  out  as 
planned.  It  included  a  visit  to  the  station 
at  Castlesteads,  where  the  party  were  re 
ceived  by  the  genial  and  octogenarian  squire, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson,  under  whose  guidance 
and  that  of  his  son,  Mr.  F.  P.  Johnson,  the 
station  and  fine  collection  of  altars  were  in- 
spected, and  the  carriages  regained,  after  a 
pleasant  walk  to  Walton.  Many  of  the  party 
walked  over  Hare  Hill,  and  the  day  concluded 
with   visits   to   Lanercost,   where    the   Miss 


Whiteheads  provided  tea,  to  Naworth  Castle, 
and  to  Tower  Tye,  a  circular  earthwork  in 
the  park  at  Naworth. 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  pilgrimage  was  resumed  on  Wednes- 
day, on  Hare  Hill,  where  it  had  broken 
off  the  night  before.  The  fragment  of  wall, 
said  to  be  the  highest  piece  remaining, 
was  gazed  upon  with  interest,  until  it  came 
out  that  it  had  been  refaced  by  a  too  ener- 
getic agent  on  the  Naworth  estate.  A  visit 
was  paid  to  Coombe  Crags  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  inscriptions.  The  next  halt  was 
at  Appletree,  the  place  where  the  murus  ces- 
piticisiiis,  or  "  wall  of  turves,"  was  found  in 
1895.  Sir  William  Grossman,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  main  body  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
spent  some  time  in  examining  the  locus  in  quo, 
pointed  out  that  this  piece  of  the  Great  Barrier 
was  the  very  weakest  in  the  whole  line  be- 
tween sea  and  sea,  being  completely  com- 
manded at  short  time  by  higher  ground  to 
the  immediate  north.  He  considered  the 
"  wall  of  turves  "  to  be  an  extra  fortification 
— a  reinforcing  piece — to  a  specially  weak 
place ;  and  he  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  be 
an  extra  ditch  to  the  north  of  the  ditch  of 
the  stone  wall.  It  was  understood  that  Chan- 
cellor Ferguson  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hodgson  did 
not  accept  Sir  William's  conclusions ;  but 
neither  of  them  made  any  statement,  beyond 
a  prophecy  that  there  would  be  wigs  on  the 
green  when  Mr.  Bates  came  to  know. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  camp  at  Borcovicus,  the  crossings  of  the 
Irthing,  and  of  the  Poltross,  and  remains  in 
the  Vicarage  gardens,  were  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  A.  Wright,  the  vicar. 
Here  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  as  con- 
ductor ceased,  and  Mr.  Blair  took  up  the 
work.  The  weather,  which  had  been  threat- 
ening, here  gave  way,  and  a  regular  spout 
hindered  the  carrying  out  of  the  programme. 
Some  fled  to  the  inn  at  Gilsland,  which  was 
near,  others  continued  the  route,  but  were 
forced  to  give  up  and  shelter  at  Greenhead. 
The  whole  party  united  at  Greenhead  for 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  the  drawings, 
plans,  and  sections  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
H.  Hodgson,  of  the  work  of  the  Cumber- 
land Excavation  Committee,  were  exhibited 
and  explained. 
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The  weather  on  Thursday  morning  was 
threatening,  and  the  party  was  somewhat 
lessened  in  numbers,  but  the  sky  soon 
brightened  and  for  the  rest  of  the  pilgrimage 
the  heat,  and  not  the  rain,  was  the  opposing 
element,  the  more  so  as  in  Northumberland 
the  pilgrims  were  forced  to  walk  along  the 
line  of  the  Great  Barrier,  while  those  (one  or 
two)  who  remained  in  the  carriages  could  see 
nothing  at  all.  The  pilgrims  reached  Wall- 
end  on  Saturday,  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived and  entertained  in  the  old  castle  of 
Newcastle  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
that  place. 

The  Times  of  July  6  contained  the  following 
announcement :  "  The  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  and  Hodge,  for  disposal,  the  cele- 
brated library  of  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts at  Ashburnham  Place.  The  printed 
books  will  be  sold  by  auction  during  next 
season,  unless  Messrs.  Sotheby  receive  in  the 
meantime  an  adequate  offer  for  the  whole 
collection.  The  manuscripts  are  not  to  be 
submitted  by  auction,  but  Messrs.  Sotheby 
are  ready  to  treat  privately  for  their  sale  en 
blocr 

^  ^  ^ 
In  a  leading  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  paper,  the  editor  very  strongly  urges  that 
this  manuscript  collection  should  be  pur- 
chased en  bloc  by  the  nation.  We  trust  that 
his  advice  may  be  followed,  and  that  the 
mistake  which  was  made  thirteen  years  ago, 
when  the  Earl's  offer  to  the  nation  of  his 
manuscripts  for  ;,^i 60,000  was  declined,  will 
not  now  be  repeated.  The  Times,  alluding 
to  this  unfortunate  mistake,  says :  "  Since 
then  we  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  section  originally  acquired  from 
the  notorious  Libri  has  left  the  country, 
having  been  bought  by  foreign  Governments. 
But  in  the  department  of  manuscripts  there 
still  remains  at  Ashburnham  Place  a  collec- 
tion which  has  probably  no  rival  among  exist- 
ing private  libraries  in  any  country.  It  con- 
sists of  those  acquired  from  M.  Barrois,  a 
French  collector  of  much  celebrity,  and  of 
the  still  more  important  group  modestly  called 
'  Additional '  by  the  late  Earl.  These,  with 
the  rest,  are  fully  described  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Eighth  Report  of  the  Historical  Manu- 


scripts Commission.  The  Barrois  collection 
is  of  very  varied  character,  containing  Gos- 
pels, Books  of  Hours,  Legends  of  the  Saints, 
Romances  of  Chivalry,  and  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  France,  though  we  be- 
lieve that  the  most  important  of  these  last 
have  been  already  sold.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, in  this  section  alone,  at  least  600  manu- 
scripts, very  many  of  them  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  interest.  The  character  of  the 
*  Additional '  section  is  fixed  by  the  two 
glorious  examples  'La  Bible  Historial '  and 
'  Evangelia  Quatuor,'  the  former  of  the  four- 
teenth and  the  latter  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  former  has  the  autograph  of  the  first 
owner,  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  son  of  King 
John  of  France,  and  has  come  down  from  his 
time  through  the  hands  of  a  number  of  emi- 
nent possessors  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served. The  Gospels  is  a  book  equally  re- 
markable inside  and  out,  being  finely  written 
and  bound  in  the  most  sumptuous  golden 
jewelled  binding,  in  which  are  327  precious 
stones.  It  belonged  to  the  Abbey  and 
Chapter  of  Noble  Canonesses  at  Lindau,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Louis 
le  Debonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne.  Of 
course,  there  are  not  many  manuscripts  in  the 
library  so  precious  as  this,  but  of  the  remain- 
ing 200  in  the  '  Additional '  series  not  one  is 
other  than  first-rate,  whether  for  its  contents, 
or  its  illuminations,  or  its  binding,  or  for  all 
three. 

^  ^  Ap 
"  The  printed  books  are,  in  their  way, 
scarcely  less  exceptional  than  the  manuscripts. 
They  are  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  Al- 
thorp  Library  as  a  whole,  but  rather  with 
that  one  wonderful  room  of  very  ordinary 
dimensions  in  which  the  Earl  Spencer  who 
formed  the  collection  had  enshrined  thegem.s 
of  the  library,  the  Caxtons,  the  Aldines,  the 
early  Shakespeares,  and  their  peers.  For  the 
whole  Ashburnham  Library  numbers  not 
much  more  than  4,000  volumes — not  a  tenth 
of  the  total  dispersed  at  the  Blenheim  sale. 
But  the  quality  is  extraordinary,  as  will  prob- 
ably be  seen  if  this  veritable  'cabinet,'  as  the 
French  call  these  choice  collections,  comes 
to  be  dispersed  by  auction  next  year.  All 
true  collectors,  however  catholic  their  taste, 
have  special  hobbies,  and  the  hobby  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  in  the  matter  of 
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printed  books,  was  books  on  vellum,  which 
he  doubtless  bought  because  they  came 
nearest  to  his  beloved  manuscripts.  Of  these 
there  are  no  fewer  than  125,  including  a  large 
number  of  the  exquisite  Livres  d'Heures 
printed  in  Paris,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Kerver  and  Simon 
Vostre." 

Already  a  question  has  been  asked  in  Par- 
liament as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
whose  decision  will  be  awaited  with  great 
anxiety  until  it  is  made  known.  If  the  Ash- 
burnham  collection  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  it  will  be  little  short  of  a 
national  disgrace. 

^^  '^  ^ 
From  the  Ashburnham  library  to  the  late 
Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's  collection  of  phi- 
lological works,  is  undoubtedly  a  long  cry, 
but  speaking  of  the  one  reminds  us  of  the 
other,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  en- 
deavour which  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  and 
others  are  making  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  this  unique  collection 
of  philological  works  for  preservation  in  the 
City  of  I>ondon  may  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  a  great  pity  that  a  collec- 
tion which  took  the  Prince  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  gather  together  should  be  dispersed, 
and  a  great  loss  to  this  country,  were  it  to 
find  its  resting-place  on  the  Continent,  and 
not  in  England. 

^         ^         ^ 
We   are   indebted   to  the  kindness   of  Mr. 
G.  Bailey  for  these  drawings  of  two  interest- 


obloquy  some  vice,  to  satirize  a  person,  or 
to  ridicule  a  foible  ;  and  they  are  not  always 
good-natured,  but  sometimes  severely  spite- 
ful. This  corbel  represents  a  big  toad,  with 
a  very  gluttonous  human  expression.  The 
pig-like  excrescences,  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  fauni,  hanging  from  "  the  neck," 
tend  to  give  a  still  more  intensely  animal 
look  to  the  face,  with  its  good-tempered  half 
silly  smile.  It  would  be  difficult  to  portray 
gluttons  more  acurately  than  is  done  by 
this  potbellied  toad.  There  is  a  very  good 
attempt  made  in  another  corbel  which  is  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley.  It  represents 
a  very  fat  man  with  his  hands  resting  on  his 
knees,  and  it  calls  to  mind  vividly  the 
Tewkesbury  toad.  These  curious  sculptures 
may  be  seen  not  only  on  corbels,  but  also  on 
the  elbows  of  misereres  and  also  under  the 
seats.  There  are  many  of  both  kinds  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  portion  of  an  early  English  gravestone 
is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  cloisters  on  the 


ing  bits  from  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The 
corbel  is  in  the  south-west  wall  outside.  It 
is   one   of    a   class   intended  to   expose    to 


same  side  of  the  church.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
common  pattern,  though  seaweed  is  used 
both  for  the  head  and  also  to  adorn  the  sides 
of  the  shaft.  Yet  the  curious  arrangement  of 
the  head  appears  to  be  unique.     There  must 
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be  a  part  of  the  head  lost,  for  though  fitted 
together  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  design  is  incomplete. 

^  ^  ^ 
Sir  John  Monckton,  Town  Clerk  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  twentieth  annual  report  on  the 
"  Records  of  the  City  of  London,"  states  that 
Dr.  Sharpe  has  begun  to  examine  the  different 
series  of  rolls  preserved  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
ofifice,  more  especially  the  "  Rolls  of  Pleas  of 
land  in  the  Husting,"  a  portion  of  which  he 
had  already  calendared,  a  series  of  coroners' 
rolls,  and  another  series  which  had  been 
known  as  "  Rolls  of  Pleas  and  Memoranda." 
The  calendar  of  recoveries  in  the  Court  of 
Husting  had  been  completed.  The  short 
series  of  coroners'  rolls,  from  1324  to  1590, 
was  of  particular  interest  as  affording  a  pic- 
ture of  criminal  London  during  that  period. 
The  office  of  coroner  was  of  itself  peculiar, 
the  King's  butler  for  the  time  being  laying 
claim  to  it  ex  officio  until  King  Edward  IV. 
vested  it  in  the  City  in  consideration  of  being 
released  from  liabilities  to  the  citizens  to  the 
extent  of  jQ'],ooo.  It  was  the  custom  to 
hold  inquests  upon  those  who  to  all  appear- 
ance had  died  a  natural  death  in  prison. 
Among  such  was  found  an  inquest  held  on 
the  body  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Thomas  Staci 
(or  Stace),  of  Ipswich,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  Marshalsea  for  causing  the  death  of 
John  Christopher,  of  Ipswich.  The  inquest 
took  place  in  November,  1324,  and  appealed 
more  especially  to  students  of  Chaucer,  there 
being  a  close  connection  between  the  Staci 
family  and  that  of  the  poet.  This  Henry 
Staci  appeared  to  have  been  implicated  in  a 
riot  against  the  bailiffs  of  Ipswich,  and  to 
have  been  arrested  for  causing  the  death  of  a 
man.  He  himself  did  not  long  survive,  but 
the  jury  found  that  he  died  a  rightful  death, 
and  not  of  any  felony.  A  month  later  Thomas 
and  Geoffrey  Staci  were,  among  others,  at- 
tached to  answer  for  the  forcible  abduction 
of  John  Chaucer,  the  poet's  father.  The 
series  of  rolls  known  as  "  Pleas  and  Memo- 
randa "  numbered  over  100.  An  abstract 
had  been  made  of  the  first,  which  was  a 
valuable  and  interesting  roll  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  and 
contained,  among  other  things,  the  King's 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  Coronation 
Stone  from  Westminster  Abbey.     Consider- 


able progress  has  also  been  made  in  putting 
into  book  form  the  slip  index  to  the  deeds 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Husting. 

^  ^  ^ 
Speaking  of  Chaucer,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold,  on  June  23,  an 
exceptionally  fine  copy  of  Caxton's  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  the  large  sum  of 
;;^i,88o.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
February  last  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  an  un- 
recorded example  of  this  same  edition,  and 
the  price  then  paid  for  it,  ^1,020,  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  interest.  That  copy,  however, 
wanted  nineteen  leaves,  whereas  the  one  sold 
in  June  wants  only  two  leaves  to  complete  it, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  examples  known, 
measuring  lOy^  inches  by  7|.  According  to 
Mr.  Blades  only  nine  copies  are  known  of 
this  edition,  but  two  or  three  others  have 
come  to  light  since  he  compiled  his  mono- 
graph on  Caxton.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  namely,  that  only  two  copies  are  com- 
plete, and  possess  the  full  number  of  372 
leaves.  These  are  in  the  British  Museum 
and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  respectively. 
The  copy  just  sold  is  from  the  Hbrary  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Saunders,  of  Dorchester,  and  more 
nearly  approaches  the  two  complete  copies 
than  any  other.  The  copy  now  in  Mr.  A.  H. 
Huth's  library  cost  his  father  ^300  in  i86r, 
and  wants  sixteen  leaves.  The  copies  in  the 
Spencer-Rylands  and  Grenville  libraries  each 
want  six  leaves.  With  one  exception  the 
price  just  given  by  Mr.  Quaritch  is  the  highest 
ever  paid  for  a  Caxton  at  auction  in  this 
country.  That  exception  was  the  ;^  1,950 
paid  in  1885  for  Lord  Jersey's  copy  oi  King 
Arthur,  while  the  same  owner's  copy  of  the 
Histories  of  Troye  (which  cost  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  ;^5o)  brought  ^^1,820  at  the 
same  sale. 

^  '^  ^ 
We  are  not  quite  sure  what  to  make  of  the 
appeal  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  for  funds  towards  the 
repair  of  the  cathedral.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
money  was  needed  to  place  certain  portions 
of  the  building  in  a  state  of  security.  This, 
however,  appears  to  be  a  mistaken  interpre- 
tation of  the  appeal,  for  the  public  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  told  that  the 
cathedral  is  in  no  actual  need  of  repair,  but 
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that  certain  "restorations"  of  the  chapter- 
house and  other  parts  are  desirable.  This  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  people  should  be  induced  to 
subscribe  under  the  impression  that  the 
building  is  in  danger,  while  what  the  money 
is  wanted  for  is  merely  a  "  restoration "  in 
the  ordinary  and  mischievous  sense  of  the 
word.  Canterbury  was  one  of  the  first  of 
our  cathedral  churches  to  suffer  from  the 
restoration  mania,  when  the  Norman  north- 
western tower  was  removed  some  half-century 
or  so  ago,  because  it  did  not  match  with  that 
on  the  south-west.  In  suggesting  a  feeling 
of  doubt  about  what  is  now  proposed,  we 
have  no  wish  to  hinder  subscriptions  being 
gathered  for  any  necessary  repair  which  may 
be  really  needed.  Antiquaries  only  want  to 
have  it  made  quite  clear  what  is  really  pro- 
posed, and  for  what  their  money  is  asked. 
Probably  the  Archaologkal  Institute  will  have 
had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  at  its 
meeting  at  Canterbury  before  this  appears. 

^  ^  "ij? 
Oxford  was  recently  visited  by  one  of  the 
most  serious  thunderstorms  that  has  been 
known  in  the  district  for  many  years.  During 
the  progress  of  the  storm  the  archneological 
library  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and 
University  Galleries  situated  in  the  northern 
block  was  struck  by  lightning.  In  a  few 
minutes  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  roof, 
and  the  fire  brigade  was  summoned.  When 
the  firemen  reached  the  roof  it  was  found 
that  the  flames  had  got  a  good  hold  of  the 
wood  and  felt  packing  under  the  slates.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  fire  was 
quickly  extinguished,  and  as  the  books  were 
either  covered  up  or  removed  whilst  water 
was  being  poured  upon  the  burning  roof,  the 
damage  was  fortunately  confined  to  the 
building  itself. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  annual  report  of  the  British  Museum 
has  just  been  issued.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  most  important  event  of  the  year  has 
been  the  purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
of  the  houses  and  gardens  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  Museum  premises  for  the  sum 
of  ;^2oo,ooo.  Very  numerous  and  important 
additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  national 
collection.      In  the  manuscript  department 


correspondence  and  papers  of  Lord  Nelson 
were  added  by  purchase  from  Lord  Bridport 
at  a  cost  of  ^3,000,  and  the  department  of 
fine  arts  and  drawings  has  been  enriched  by 
the  purchase  by  the  trustees  for  ^25,000  of 
a  very  choice  cabinet  of  drawings  by  old 
masters  and  of  early  Italian  and  German  en- 
gravings formed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mal- 
colm, of  Poltalloch.  The  acquisitions  of 
special  interest  in  the  department  of  printed 
books  include  a  highly  important  collection 
of  no  less  than  1,014  editions  of  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ,  ascribed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
including  all  those  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton,  of  VValton 
Hall,  Yorkshire.  By  this  acquisition  the 
existing  collection  has  been  more  than  trebled. 
Another  purchase  of  a  similar  character,  and 
of  great  interest,  was  of  Service  books  and 
liturgical  works  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew.  Several  of  these  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unique,  and  as  a  whole 
they  constitute  a  remarkable  addition  to  the 
liturgical  works  in  the  Museum.  A  further 
purchase  of,  importance  was  the  only  known 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  a  book  by  Bunyan, 
Christian  Behaviour,  or  the  Fruits  of  True 
Christianity  ;  by  John  Bunyan,  Prisoner  of 
Hope.  London:  1663.  This  is  the  third  of 
those  of  Bunyan's  books  which  were  com- 
posed in  prison,  and  its  existence  was  un- 
known until  the  copy  now  in  the  Museum 
was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  chest  of 
old  books  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent.  Prominent 
amongst  the  gifts  to  the  Museum  during  the 
year  was  the  fine  collection  of  playing-cards 
from  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber. 

•jji?         "ili?         'ilp 

Where  is  Whatton  ?  We  ask  this  question 
because  we  are  informed  that  the  midsummer 
bonfire  was  lighted  at  Whatton  on  July  4, 
"  as  usual  soon  after  sunset.  There  was  a 
brave  fire,  and  a  good  deal  of  dancing.  There 
is  no  recollection  of  the  custom  having  been 
neglected  for  some  generations  now,  and  the 
ceremony  has  lost  none  of  the  usual  attrac- 
tions." There  is  a  Whatton  in  Northum- 
berland, but  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  the  midsummer  bonfire  was  extinct  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
places  in  Cornwall.  Is  the  custom  still 
observed  elsewhere  than  in  Cornwall  ? 
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Although  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  an  antiquity,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
sorry  to  record  the  loss  of  an  historical  tree. 
Naworth  Castle,  the  Border  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  has  just  lost  its  venerable  oak 
tree,  which  fell,  unable  to  withstand  its 
immense  top  growth.  The  tree  stood  at  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  castle,  and  was  the  one 
upon  which  "Belted  Will"  Howard,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  used 
to  execute  the  marauding  Borderers  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  as  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  and  "Civiliser  of  the  Borders." 
In  a  corner  of  the  courtyard  at  Naworth 
there  still  lives  a  relic  of  a  very  opposite 
character.  It  is  an  old  jessamine  tree,  which 
spreads  its  verdure  and  flowers  over  the  door- 
way of  the  great  hall.  No  fewer  than  three 
Earls  of  Carlisle  have  been  inspired  to  verse 
by  this  tree. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  a  meeting  held  in  York,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Lord  Mayor,  it  was  resolved 
to  raise  a  fund  towards  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Canon  Raine.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
memorial  shall  consist  of  (i)  a  portrait  of 
Canon  Raine,  to  hang  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  (2)  a  mural 
tablet  in  the  minster,  and  (3)  the  purchase  of 
his  collections  of  papers  and  manuscripts. 
We  trust  that  the  Fund  may  be  widely  su[)- 
ported,  and  that  the  help  which  Canon  Raine 
so  freely  gave  to  all  antiquaries  who  turnei 
to  him  for  assistance  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  worthily  acknowledged  in  the  amount 
given  towards  the  memorial. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliff  Hall,  York- 
shire, who  was  elected  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has 
been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Surtees  Society, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Canon  Raine. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Rev.  George  Eyre  Evans,  who  describes 
himself  as  "Protestant  Dissenting  Minister, 
Whitchurch,  Salop,"  has  in  the  press  a  work 
which  ought  to  be  of  very  considerable 
interest  and  value,  entitled  "  Vestiges  of 
Protestant  Dissent,  being  Lists  of  Ministers, 
Sacramental  Plate,  Registers,  Antiquities, 
etc."  This  work,  on  which  Mr.  Evans  has 
been  engaged  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  mainly 


confined  to  what  are  usually  known  as  con- 
gregations of  the  Unitarian  connection,  and 
which  are  the  most  ancient  of  all  our  English 
dissenting  communities.  The  book,  which 
will  be  freely  illustrated,  will  be  issued  to 
subscribers  at  jQi.  Any  few  remaining 
copies  will  be  afterwards  sold  at  fifty  shillings 
each.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  proposed  work.  It  covers 
ground  hitherto  unoccupied. 
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By  Rhys  Jenkins. 


No.  I. 


HE  history  of  mechanical  locomo- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive chapters  in  the  record  of 
human  invention.  That  particular 
section  of  it  dealing  with  the  propulsion  of 
vehicles  on  common  roads  by  means  other 
than  animal  traction  is  certainly  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  although  up  to  the  present  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  practical  results 
obtained  are  not  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  motor,  the  petroleum 
spirit  motor,  and  the  good  results  obtained 
in  France  in  its  application  to  carriages,  the 
problem  is  again  being  attacked  with  re- 
markable vigour  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  very  hopeful  views  are  held  as  to  the 
ultimate  results  ;  in  fact,  there  are  not  wanting 
enthusiasts  who  predict  that  the  days  of  the 
horse  are  numbered.  As  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  these  articles  such  predictions 
have  been  made  before,  though  doubtless 
with  less  reason  than  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

In  these  papers  attention  will  be  directed 
mainly  to  the  attempts  made  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  period  there 
is  very  little  to  relate.  Heliodorus  in  T/ie 
Ethiopics  refers  to  a  triumphal  waggon  at 
Athens,  which  was  moved  along  by  men 
carried  therein  acting  upon  certain  mechanism, 
and  PanciroUus  also  alludes  to  such  a  chariot ; 
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while  in  the  thirteenth  century  our  own 
Friar  Bacon  had  declared  the  possibiHty  of 
making  carriages  go  without  animals.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1600,  when  Simon 
Stevin  worked  his  sailing  chariot  along  the 
Dutch  coast,  that  we  get  at  a  realized  project. 
Later  on  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  have 
the  carriages  of  Hautsch  and  others  propelled 
by  servants  carried  in  them,  and  the  steam 
carriages  of  Verbiest,  Papin,  and  others. 
Carriages  propelled  by  the  wind,  and  by 
steam  and  like  engines,  will  be  dealt  with  in 
separate  papers.  The  present  article  deals 
with  the  subject  generally  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  relates  chiefly  to 
manumotive  and  pedomotive  carriages. 

The  first  carriage  that  calls  for  notice, 
although  indeed  the  only  description  we 
have  of  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  is  that 
employed  by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Matthieu 
Ricci  (born  1552,  died  16 10),  in  China, 
which  is  thus  described  in  an  early  collec- 
tion of  travels  : 

"  In  the  Province  of  Sciantum  is  Cin- 
chiamfu  (which  in  Paulus  his  time,  had  two 
Churches  of  Christians),  whence  is  a  River 
made  by  hand  (a  thing  usuall  in  China) 
whereby  they  have  passage  to  Suceu,  and  to 
the  MetropolitaneCitie  of  Chequian,  Hamceu. 
This  River  is  so  cloyed  with  ships  because 
it  is  not  frozen  in  winter,  that  the  way  is 
stopped  with  multitude  :  which  made  Ricius 
exchange  his  way  by  water  into  another 
(more  strange  to  us)  by  waggon,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  which  had  but  one  wheel,  so  built 
that  one  might  sit  in  the  middle  as  it  were 
on  horse-back,  and  on  each  side  another; 
the  waggoner  putting  it  swiftly  and  safely 
forwards  with  levers  or  barres  of  wood  (those 
waggons  driven  by  wind  and  sayle,  he  men- 
tions not)  and  so  he  came  speedily  to  Suceu 
and  Hamceu,  which  are  of  the  Chinois 
esteemed  Paradises."* 

*  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  by  Samuel  Purchas, 
Parson  of  St.  Martin's  by  Ludgate,  London.  3rd 
edition,  p.  498,  16 17. 

Purchas's  description  appears  to  be  based  upon 
that  found  in  the  De  Christiatia  Expeditio  of  P.  N. 
Trigautius,  161 5  : 

"  Ergo  alium  inuenit  itineris  prosequendi  modum, 

ijs  in  locis  non  infrequentem,  facilem  etiam  et  non 

incommodum.     Plaustrum  est  unius  non  amplius  rotae 

ita  constructum,  ut  uni  in  medio  plaustro  considendi, 

c  velut  equitandi,  alijs  etiam  duobus  e  lateribus  fiat 
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In  16 1 8  David  Ramsey,  Page  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  James  I.,  and  Thomas  Wildgosse, 
gentleman,  obtained  a  patent  for,  among 
other  things,  ploughing  without  horses  or 
oxen,  and  boats  to  go  without  sails.  Twenty- 
six  years  later  the  same  Ramsey,  then  one  of 
the  Grooms  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  was  one 
of  the  partners  in  a  grant  of  a  patent  in- 
cluding "Coaches,  carts,  drayes  and  other 
things  goeing  on  wheeles." 

No  description  of  these  inventions  is 
known  to  be  in  existence,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  steam  was  the  agent  em- 
ployed. This  is  pure  guesswork,  and  it 
seems  far  more  likely  that  some  form  of 
manual  power  contrivance  was  contemplated. 
Harsdorffer*  refers  to  ploughs  worked  by 
winch  -  handles  as  having  been  made  by 
H.  Quarciotti,  of  Sienna. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  while  a  schoolboy  in 
Grantham,  probably  about  the  year  1655,  is 
credited  with  having  made  a  manumotive 
carriage,  which  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Brewster  ; 

"  The  mechanical  carriage  which  Sir  Isaac 
is  said  to  have  invented  was  a  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  and  was  moved  with  a  handle  or 
winch  wrought  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it. 
We  can  find  no  distinct  information  respect- 
ing its  construction  or  use,  but  it  must  have 
resembled  a  Merlin's  chair,  which  is  fitted 
only  to  move  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
floor,  and  not  to  overcome  the  inequalities  of 
a  common  road."t 

Beyond  this  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  anything  was  actually  done  in  the 
way  of  self-propelled  carriages  in  this  country 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  when 
the  backward  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  is 
taken  into  consideration,  this  does  not  seem 
very  remarkable.  Various  attempts  in  con- 
nection with  improved  means  for  locomotion 
were  no  doubt  made.  Thus  in  Birch's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society  we  read  in  1663 
of  Mr.  Potter's  cart  with  legs  instead  of 
wheels,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year  in  the 


locus.  Auriga  plaustrum  retro  ligneis  vectibus  urget 
ac  promonet,  non  secure  minus  quam  velociter,  atque 
ita  brevi  Suceu  peruenit '  (p.  346). 

*  Der  Mathematischen  unci  Philosophischen  Er- 
qtiicktstunden,  165 1. 

t  D.  Brewster,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Discoveries  of  iiir  Isaac  Newton,  1855.     Vol.  i.,  p.  ic. 
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discussion  on  a  new  carriage  of  French  con- 
struction the  celebrated  Hooke  presented 
the  society  with  the  *'  scheme  of  an  instru- 
ment to  walk  in  upon  the  land  or  water  with 
swiftness  after  the  manner  of  the  wheel  of  a 
crane."  This  description  is  not  very  clear, 
but  it  seems  to  indicate  something]  in  the 
nature  of  a  velocipede.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Hooke  proceeded  in  the  matter  beyond 
throwing  out  the  idea. 

In  1667  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Ellis 

Leighton  for  "  A  cteine  Engine  w'^'^  Wrought 
and  Disposed  into  the  Bodyes  and  Carryages 
of  Waggons,  Chariotts,  Coaches,  and  all 
Sorts  of  Things  w'^^  are  used  for  Carrying  of 
persons  and  Burthens  from  One  Place  to 
Another  by  Land,  will  Facilitate  to  the 
Mocon  of  all  these  Things,  that  it  will 
exireamly  save  the  Toyle  and  Labour  both 
of  Men  and  Horses,  and  Soe  consequently 
pforme  their  severall  uses  with  lesse  Ex- 
pense." 

This  invention  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
dated  1688  from  Oldenburg,  a  very  active 
member  and  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  Lord  Brereton  (given  in  Halliwell's  Letters 
on  Scientific  Subjects),  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  invention  consisted  of  some  means 
for  reducing  the  resistances  to  traction,  and 
that  horses  were  not  dispensed  with  entirely.* 
Indeed,  from  the  entry  in  Evelyn's  Diary, 
September  29,  1668^  "I  went  to  see  Sir 
Elias  Leighton's  project  of  a  cart  with  iron 
axle-trees,"  it  would  seem  that  the  invention 
was  a  very  simple  one.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  thinking  that  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  the  mere  use  of  iron 
for  axle  -  trees,  which  had  already  been 
patented,  to  justify  the  terms  used  by  Olden- 
burg, to  say  nothing  of  the  title  of  the  inven- 
tion in  the  patent  specification. 

*  "  I  saw  yesternight  a  cart  leaden  with  at  least 
600  bricks,  whereof  each  by  weight  weighed  about 
four  pounds,  drawn  by  one  horse  in  an  uneven  and 
ascending  way,  by  a  new  contrivance,  which  avoydeth 
rubbing  much  more  than  ordinary  carts.  It  has  been 
devised  as  I  mentioned  formerly,  by  the  concurrence 
of  persons  of  several  nations  ;  and  the  patent  of  them 
is  given  in  divers  contry's  ;  here  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  to  Sir  Ellis  Leyton  (as  himself  told  me), 
and  at  Paris  to  some  great  persons ;  as  also  in 
Flanders.  In  the  meantime,  our  mathematicall 
mechanicians  doe  not  want  exceptions  against  the 
extraordinariness  of  the  contrivance." 


The  earliest  carriages  of  which  we  have 
definite  accounts  are  those  of  the  Nuremberg 
mechanicians,  Johann  Hautsch  and  Stephan 
Farfler.  A  carriage  constructed  by  Johann 
Hautsch  was  tried  in  the  streets  of  Nuremberg 
in  1649.  It  was  a  great  success,  went  up  and 
down  hill,  around  corners,  was  stopped  and 
started  as  desired,  and  attained  a  speed  of 
2,000  paces  per  hour.  This  carriage,  shown 
in  Fig.   I,  was 'adapted  for  carrying  several 


FIG.    I. — HAUTSCH. 

passengers  ;  it  was  sold  very  soon  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  and  sent  to  Stock- 
holm. Another  vehicle  of  the  same  con- 
struction was  afterwards  made  for  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

The  fact  that  the  means  for  driving  were 
completely  hidden  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
carriage  prevents  our  forming  from  the  prints 
extant  an  idea  of  the  arrangements  adopted. 
But  although  there  are  statements  that  clock- 
work and  springs  were  made  use  of,  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  carriage  was  propelled  by  two  men 
turning  the  hind  axle  through  a  train  of 
gearing.  Harsdorffer,*  indeed,  gives  a  little 
sketch  indicating  a  driving-spindle  standing 
up  at  right  angles  to  the  axle,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  is  anything  more  than  a 
surmise  on  his  part. 

Monconys,  who  visited  Nuremberg  in 
1663,  seven  years  before  the  death  of 
Hautsch,  tells  us :  "  Puis  chez  un  excellent 
ouvrier  qui  a  fait  un  carrosse  pour  le  Roy  de 
Dannemarc,  lequel  avance,  recule,  et  tourne 
sans   chevaux   par   tout,    et    fait   3,000  pas 

*  HarsdorfiFer,  G.  P.,  Der  Mat  he  matt  sc  hen  und 
Philosophise  hen  Rrqtiifktstunden,  1651. 
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geometriques  en  une  heure,  seulement  par 
des  manivelles,  qui  tournent  deux  enfants, 
qui  sont  dans  le  corps  du  carrosse,  qui  fait 
tourner  les  roiies  de  derriere,  et  celuy  qui 
est  dedans,  tient  un  baston  qui  fait  tourner 
le  devant  du  carrosse,  ou  sont  attachees  les 
deux  petites  roiies,  pour  braquer  k  I'endroit 
qu'il  veut."* 

The  account  given  by  Doppelmayrf  is 
substantially  the  same,  but  he  adds  that  the 
dragon  at  the  front  of  the  carriage  could  be 
made  to  spout  out  a  stream  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  way  in  a  crowd. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  idea  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  designers  of  mechanical 
carriages  of  the  present  day,  but  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  dragon  did  not  end  there ;  it 
could  also  turn  its  eyes  with  great  rapidity,  and 
to  compensate  for  the  fright  that  this  might 
cause,  the  angels  mounted  one  on  each  side 
of  the  carriage  were  provided  with  trumpets, 
upon  which  they  sounded  at  the  will  of  the 
person  in  charge.  J  Doppelmayr  gives  a 
drawing  of  the  carriage,  which  agrees  fairly 
well  with  the  accompanying  illustration, 
copied  from  a  reproduction  of  an  old  print 
in  Le  Magasin  Pittoresque  for  1853.     It  will 

*  Journal  des  Voyages  de  Monsieur  de  Monconys. 
Lyon,  1666,     Vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

f  Historische  Nachricht  von  den  Niirnbergischen 
Mathematicis  und  Kunstlern.     Niirnberg,  1730. 

+  The  following  is  Doppelmayr's  description  : 
"  Wagen  mit  vier  Radern,  .  .  .  auf  dem  man  ohne 
Pferden  auch  ohne  einigen  andern  Anspann,  nur  mit 
Beyhiilfe  eines  im  besagten  Wagen  verborgen  angeord- 
neten  und  durch  etliche  Menschen  (die  auch  ver- 
schlossen  waren)  angetriebenen  Raderwerkes  auf  der 
Strassen  wohin  mann  woUte,  sich  fuhren  lassen 
kundte.  Mit  diesem  Kunst-Wagen  legte  er  A.  1649, 
seine  Proben  in  Niirnberg,  da  er  offters  so  wohl  in 
der  Stadt,  Berg  auf  und  ab,  als  um  dieselbe  mit  einigen 
seiner  guten  Freunde,  zu  aller  Anschauenden  Bewun- 
derung,  auf  selbigem  herum  fuhr,  und  in  einer  Stund 
2000  Schritt  weit  gelangte,  gliicklich  ab,  dabey  waren 
des  Erfinders  Verrichtungen  nur  diese,  das  er  vermoge 
eines  an  der  vbrdern  Aechse  angemachten  Stangen- 
Wercks  hinten  in  Form  eines  Ruders,  da  immer  die 
hintere  Rader  durch  die  verborgene  Machine  herum 
gedreht  wurden,  den  gantzen  Wagen  wohin  er  wollte, 
dadurch  lenckte,  dann  auch,  wann  das  Volck  bey  einem 
starcken  Zulauff,  den  Fortgang  des  Wagens  in  etwas 
hemmen  wollte,  einen  an  dessen  ende  sich  befindenen 
Drachen  durch  besondere  drucke  viel  wasser  ausspeyen, 
und  damit  die  Leuthe  von  vorn  wegtrieben  liese,  da 
inzwichen  noch  zu  mehrer  Belustigung,  auch  durch 
seine  weitere  Direction,  besj^te  Drach  die  Augen 
zum  offtesten  verdrehen,  und  ein  paar  Engel  die 
Posaune  aufheben  und  darauf  blasen  muste. " 


be  seen  that  what  with  dragons,  angels,  and 
other  ornamentation,  Hautsch's  carriages 
were  very  swell  affairs. 

It  appears  that  before  Johann  Hautsch 
had  turned  his  attention  to  a  self-moving 
carriage  he  had  constructed  a  chair  adapted 
to  be  moved  about  a  room  by  mechanism 
worked  by  the  occupant.  Such  a  chair  had 
been  described  and  illustrated  before  this  in  a 
work  by  Mathurin  Jousse,  La  Fidelle  Ouver- 
ture  de  F Art  de  Serrurie,  1627,  in  which  are 
two  drawings  of  chairs,  one  fitted  with  roller 
castors,  and  the  other  with  castors  under  the 
front  legs,  and  wheels  under  the  hind  legs, 
which  wheels  are  geared  to  a  spindle  bearing 
crank  handles  adapted  to  be  turned  by  the 
person  seated  in  the  chair. 


FIG.   2. — FARFLER. 

Stephan  Farfler  lived  at  about  the  same 
period  as  Johann  Hautsch  (born  1633,  died 
1689).  His  carriages  were  of  a  more  modest 
description,  adapted  for  one  person  only ; 
they  were,  in  fact,  constructed  for  his  own 
use,  he  having  been  rendered  lame  for  life 
by  an  accident  in  childhood.  One  of  them, 
a  three-wheeled  carriage,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  ; 
it  was  worked  by  the  arms  of  the  occupant 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  winch-handles  on  a 
spindle,  carrying  inside  the  casing  a  pinion 
in  gear  with  the  toothed  periphery  of  the 
front  wheel.  This  interesting  carriage  must 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
tricycle.  Another  carriage,  also  shown  in 
Doppelmayr,  had  four  wheels,  but  was 
otherwise  very  similar.  By  their  aid  the 
constructor  was  able  to  make  his  way  about 
the  town  without  assistance. 

Schottus,*  after  referring  to  Harsdorffer's 

*  Caspar  Schottus,  Magia.  Universalis ,  1658. 
Part  III.,  p.  259. 
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account  of  Hautsch's  carriage,  mentions 
another,  constructed  by  a  native  of  Bingen, 
which  was  worked  by  a  hand-wheel  and 
gearing.  He  also  alludes  to  a  moving  fort 
devised  by  a  Belgian  at  Rome,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Knights  of  Malta 
against  the  Turks. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  a  mechanical 
carriage  in  France  relates  to  a  spring  motor 
vehicle  constructed  in  Paris  in  1644  by  an 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  recorded, 
but  who  is  stated  by  Guy  Patin  (letter  of 
January  20,  1645)  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
Frenchman.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
description  available  of  the  working  parts, 
but  Guy  Patin  states  that  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  journey  to  and  from  Fontainebleau 
in  one  day  "sans  chevaux  par  des  ressorts 
admirables."  He  adds,  "Si  ce  dessein 
reussit,  cela  epargnera  bien  du  foin  et  de 
I'avoine,  qui  sont  dans  un  extreme  cherte." 
It  appears  that  in  a  room  the  carriage  worked 
very  well,  but  the  labour  of  winding  up  the 
springs,  which  had  to  be  done  by  men,  was 
so  great  that  there  was  no  economy  as  com- 
pared with  horse  traction,  and  the  scheme 
was  consequently  abandoned. 

Tallemant  states  that  a  well-known  French 
adventuress,  La  Veuve  Montarbault,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Englishman  in  the  project.* 

The  next  French  carriage  is  that  of  Elie 
Richard,  a  physician  of  La  Rochelle,  and  a  man 
of  science  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day. 
Of  this  we  have  a  full  description  and  draw- 
ing in  Recreations  Mathematiques  et  Physiques^ 
par  Mr.  Ozanam.  Paris,  1694.  In  volume 
ii.  of  that  work,  at  page  29,  we  have  the  pro- 
blem "Construire  un  carosse,  dans  lequel  on 
se    puisse    conduire    soy-meme   Ik   ou   Ton 

*  The  passage  reads  thus:  "Sa  beaute  commen- 
cant  a  diminuer,  elle  se  mit  a  souffler  (to  practise 
alchemy)  ;  elle  avoit  un  million  de  secrets,  et  voyant 
qu'elle  se  descrioit  a  Paris,  elle  alloit  faire  de  pel  its 
voyages  dans  les  provmces.  .  .  .  Apres  plusieurs 
promenades,  elle  rencontra  un  Anglois  qui  se  vantoit 
d'avoir  trouve  rinvention  de  faire  des  carrosses  qui 
iroient  par  ressort  ;  elle  s'associe  avec  cet  homme,  et 
dans  le  Temple  ils  commencerent  a  travailler  a  ces 
machines.  On  en  fut  un  pour  essayer,  qui  veritable 
ment  alloit  fort  bien  dans  une  salle,  mais  n'eust  pu 
aller  ailleurs,  et  il  falloit  deux  hommes  qui  incessam- 
ment  remuoient  deux  especes  de  manivelles,  ce  quils 
n'eussenl  pu  faire  tout  un  jour  sans  se  relayer  ;  ainsy 
cela  eust  plus  couste  que  des  chevaux." — Les  His- 
toriettes  de  Tallemant  des  Keaux.  Paris,  1862.  3  d 
edition.     P.  340,  t'ime  iii. 


voudra,  sans  aucuns  Chevaux."  After  de- 
scribing an  arrangement  by  which  the  occu- 
pant may  propel  a  carriage  by  means  of  a 


FIGS.    3,   4. — RICHARD. 

winch-handle  on  a  vertical  spindle,  geared 
by  means  of  a  crown  wheel  and  lantern  pinion 
to  the  shaft  upon  which  the  hind  wheels  of 
the  carriage  are  fixed,  Ozanam  proceeds  to 
describe  the  carriage  of  M.  Richard,  which 
had  been  used  in  Paris  some  years  before. 
His  drawings  are  here  reproduced  in  Figs.  3 
and  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  "  un  carosse,  dans  lequel  on 
se  puisse  conduire  soy  meme,"  as  the  occu- 
pant merely  steers  the  front  wheels  while  the 
propulsion  is  effected  by  the  feet  of  a  servant 
in  the  box  behind.  The  mechanism  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  hind  wheels, 
I,  I,  are  fixed  to  their  axle,  together  with  the 
ratchet-wheels  H,  H,  which  are  driven  by 
pawls  F,  F,  worked  by  the  treadles  C,  D. 
The  treadles  are  coupled  by  a  cord  passing 
over  a  pulley  B,  so  that  the  descent  of  one 
causes  the  ascent  of  the  other,  ready  for  the 
next  down  stroke. 
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This  carriage  is  described,  after  Ozanam, 
in  Hooper's  Rational  Recreations,  1774, 
the  author  of  which  remarks  that  "  a  machine 
of  this  kind  will  afford  a  salutary  recreation 
in  a  garden,  or  park,  or  on  any  plain  ground, 
but  in  a  rough  or  deep  road  must  be  attended 
with  more  pain  than  pleasure."  He  also 
points  out  that  by  turning  the  treadle  the 
other  way  the  carriage  may  be  propelled  by 
the  person  seated  in  it,  and  the  footman 
dispensed  with. 

The  quicksilver  carriage  described  in  the 
Physiologia  Kircheriana  Experimentalis  of 
J.  S.  Kestler,  1680,  is  merely  a  toy  set  in 
motion  by  mercury  contained  in  a  tube 
heated  by  a  candle. 

Although  not  falling  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  the^present  article,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  here  the  mechanical  horse  con- 
structed by  Vegelius,  a  professor  at  Jena,  in 
1679.  This  machine  was  worked  by  springs, 
and  could  cover  four  German  miles  a  day  on 
level  ground.  It  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Le 
Journal  des  Scavans  for  1680:  "  Le  sieur 
Vegelius,  Professeur  de  Mathematiques  \ 
Jenne  en  Saxe  tres  habile  en  mecanique  a 
fait  un  Cheval  d'Airain,  dans  laquel  il  a  mis 
un  ressort  si  admirable  qu'il  donne  k  ce 
cheval  qu'il  revest  d'une  peau  de  veritable 
Cheval,  un  mouvement  assez  fort  et  assez 
continuel  pour  lui  faire  faire  dans  un  jour 
d'automne  quatre  mille  d'Allemagne,  c'est-k- 
dire  8  lieues  de  France,  pourveu  que  ce  soit 
en  platte  Campagne." 

Huyghens  directed  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  wheel-carriages,  as  also  did 
Leibnitz,  and  it  appears  not  unlikely  that 
the  latter  had  in  view  some  form  of 
mechanical  carriage.  Certainly  in  J.  J. 
Becher's  Narrische  Weissheit  und  Weise 
Narrheit,  1683,  reference  is  made  to 
Leibnitz's  post-waggon  to  go  from  Hanover 
to  Amsterdam  in  six  hours,  but  there  is  no 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1698, 
Leibnitz,  in  writing  to  Papin,  whom  he 
frequently  urged  to  continue  experimenting 
in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  loco- 
motion, states,  "  I  have  besides,  ideas  for 
facilitating  carriage,  whatever  may  be  the 
force  employed."  This  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate some  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  the  vehicle  itself  rather  than  in  the  means 
for  propulsion. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Diatp  of  a  IDisit  to  lonDon 
in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 
With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  ScoTt 

[The  following  account  is  the  continuation  of  the 
journal  of  which  the  earlier  portions  appeared  in 
the  April,  May,  and  June  numbers  of  the  Antiquary, 
under  the  title  of  a  "  Diary  of  a  Tour  through 
England  in  I79S-".  In  the  London  diary  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  diarist  continues  to  chronicle  events 
in  the  quieter  walks  of  life,  and  that  when  there  is 
any  reference  to  matters  or  persons  of  historical 
interest  these  occur  quite  incidentally.  But  per- 
haps this  ought  not  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  just 
such  a  record  as  this  that  enables  one  to  realise  the 
everyday  life  of  the  people  of  a  past  generation. 

The  Diary  re-opens  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth  Inn, 
Aldersgate,  where  the  traveller  had  been  set  down 
on  the  previous  evening  by  the  stage-coach  from 
the  North.] 

Wednesday,  22nd July.  London.  Rise  at 
eight  o'clock  a.m.  and  dress.  After  break- 
fast, write  a  letter  to  my  friend  Captain 
Patrick  Mackenzie  of  the  Royals,  Corsica. 
In  the  forenoon  it  rains  hard.  Not  choosing 
to  venture  abroad  to  deliver  my  letters,  I 
amuse  myself  in  the  house,  by  extending  my 
Notes,  and  perusing  the  London  Directory, 
&c. 

Dine  at  the  Bull-and-Mouth  Inn.  Walk 
out  in  the  afternoon  to  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. Walk  round  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
take  a  general  view  of  that  stately  monu- 
ment. Though  by  all  accounts  the  second 
in  Europe,  it  wants  uniformity  in  its  external 
appearance,  not  being  equally  balanced  on 
each  side  of  the  cupola.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  intended  something  else  than  what  has 
been  executed  in  his  name. — From  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  direct  my  course  to  Blackfriar's 
Bridge.  From  thence  have  a  grand  view  of 
the  town,  the  river,  and  the  shipping  down 
by  London  Bridge  ;  and  of  Temple  Gardens, 
Somerset  House,  the  Adelphi,  &c.,  up  the 
river. 

Pass  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  set  out  along 
the  south  side  of  the  river  to  Westminster 
Bridge.  Arrive  there  happily  in  time  to 
witness  a  grand  anniversary  sailing  match  on 
the  river.  The  prize  a  silver  bowl,  run  for 
by  six  barges  with  four  men  in  each;  the 
distance  from  Blackfriar's  Bridge  to  Putney 
Bridge  about  eight  miles  up  the  river,  and 
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back  again  to  opposite  Vauxhall.  The  vast 
concourse  of  people  on  the  Bridge  and  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  the  vast  number  of 
boats  and  barges  with  splendid  company  on 
board,  the  rowers  keeping  time  in  the  most 
fegular  harmony,  &c.,  was  to  me  a  scene  of 
perfect  astonishment.  While  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  scene,  whom  do  I 
observe  on  the  bridge  beside  me  but  my 
old  school-  and  college-fellow*  M""  David 
Ritchie,  depute  -  chaplain  to  the  Scotch 
Brigade.  Tap  him  on  the  shoulder;  he 
turns  about  and  immediately  recognises  me. 
We  walk  together  arm-in-arm  up  the  river  on 
the  Westminster  side  to  view  the  boats  on 
their  return  from  Putney ;  each  bank  of  the 
river  lined  with  a  crowd  of  spectators  almost 
impenetrable.  Take  our  station  opposite  to 
Vauxhall.  About  half-past  seven  the  boats 
return  with  the  returning  tide,  preceded  by  a 
very  unusual  and  extraordinary  spectacle ; 
viz.  ; — A  most  magnificent  barge,  constructed 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  Neptune's  triumphal 
car,  as  described  by  Virgil  and  the  old 
Roman  and  Grecian  poets.  This  elegant, 
expensive,  fanciful  machine,  it  seems,  was 
first  designed  in  honour  of  Lord  Howe's 
Victory  over  the  French  fleet ;  t  and  it  has 
lately  been  altered  a  little  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  marriage.  |  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  thousand  other  barges  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  as  it  dropt  slow 
down  the  river,  its  wheels  seemed  to  move 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  drawn  along  by  two  large  sea-monsters 
having  the  necks  and  manes  and  heads  of 
horses  that  proudly  arched  their  necks,  and 
moved  their  heads,  and  bit  their  reins  as  they 
moved  along  the  deep.  In  the  Car  aloft  the 
torch  of  Hymen  burned,  while  Cupids  fanned 
the  flame.  In  the  mean  time  the  musical 
band  of  the  Duke  of  York,  that  is,  the  Band 
of  the  Horse   Guards,   being  stationed    on 

*  The  diarist  studied  at  St.  Andrews  University, 
where  he  matriculated  as  a  student  in  Arts  on 
February  i8,  1772.  Although  he  spent  "four  tedious 
winters"  at  St.  Andrews,  he  appears  to  have  left  it 
without  taking  a  degree,  and  to  have  afterwards 
studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  But  the  friend  whom 
he  had  just  espied  on  Westminster  Bridge  had  no 
doubt  been  his  companion  at  St.  Andrews. 

t  Off  Ushant,  June  i,  1794. 

X  George  IV.,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
married  to  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  on  April 
8,  1795. 


board  this  wonderful  machine,  performed  the 
most  sublime  pieces  of  music  in  the  most 
masterly  manner  ;  the  notes  coming  softened 
along  the  water,  produced  on  all  sides  the 
most  admirable  effects. 

Soon  after  this  watery  procession  had 
stopped  past  the  Park  Bridge,  the  sailing- 
racers  came  down  the  river  with  vast  rapidity, 
accompanied  also  by  a  thousand  barges 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  Thames. 
While  the  gaining  vessel  approached  to  the 
goal,  the  guns  were  fired  on  each  side  :  and 
the  whole  vessels  in  the  evening  sailed  down 
towards  Westminster  Bridge,  while  the  crowds 
on  each  side  of  the  river  withdrew  by  slow 
degrees  to  the  City.  Even  in  the  most 
luxurious  times  of  ancient  Rome,  never  sure 
could  old  Father  Tiber  boast  a  nobler 
spectacle. 

M""  Ritchie  and  I  retire  immediately  to 
his  apartment  in  Barton  Street,  Westminster, 
where  we  drink  tea  in  the  company  of  a 
French  priest.  After  tea,  we  walk  up  to- 
gether along  the  side  of  the  river  again. 
Take  a  boat  and  sail  over  to  Vauxhall  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  The  evening  being 
very  favourable,  this  was  by  far  the  grandest 
exhibition  at  Vauxhall  this  season.  The 
company  very  numerous  and  brilliant.  Much 
struck  with  the  illuminations,  walks,  arbours, 
&c. ;  but  more  with  the  appearance  of  the 
company ;  and  more  still  with  their  manners. 
Evening-singing  in  the  Orchestra ;  songs  by 
M"-^  Mountain,  M"-  Taylor,  &c.  The  Vaux- 
hall band  and  the  Duke  of  York's  play  by 
turn. 

About  eleven  p.m.  my  friend  Ritchie  and 
I  retire  to  a  box  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a 
bottle  of  Port.  Various  reflections  arise  in 
our  minds  during  the  diflerent  stages  of  the 
entertainment.  Curious  attachments  formed 
here.  Vast  numbers  of  ladies  of  pleasure. 
The  manners  of  most  of  these  seem  rather 
calculated  to  confirm  virtue  than  to  weaken 
its  influence  on  the  reflecting  mind.  Good 
heavens !  what  prostitution  and  corruption 
prevail  in  this  City  !  What  a  contrast  this 
to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Caves 
of  Yorkshire,  &c.  !*  Do  not  many  of  these 
strumpets  seem  modest  ?  and  are  not  many 
of  them  even  of  an  angelic  form  ?  But  alas ! 
it  is  plainly  nothing  else  but  outward  sem- 

*  Visited  by  the  diarist  on  his  southward  journey. 
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blance ;  within  all  is  vice  and  rottenness ! 
Corrupted  themselves,  they  make  it  their 
business  to  corrupt  the  heedless  and  the 
unwary.  And  these  beautiful  young  creatures, 
these  female  children,  what  have  they  to  do 
here  at  this  time  of  the  night,  or  rather  of 
the  morning,  when  they  ought  to  sleep  in 
their  beds  at  home?  "Alas!"  said  my 
friend,  "they  are  drawn  into  these  haunts 
of  vice  by  women  who  are  old  in  vice  them- 
selves and  who  glory  in  training  up  these 
poor  infants  in  the  ways  of  wickedness."  It 
is  now  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  scene 
begins  to  be  riot  and  dissipation.  "  Let  us 
withdraw  for  a  little,"  says  he,  "into  this 
dark  and  solitary  arbour."  "  Seest  thou  yon 
stars,  my  friend,  that  twinkle  over  our  heads 
in  the  azure  heavens?"  "Ay,"  says  Ritchie, 
"the  smallest  of  them  is  greater  than  the 
globe  of  this  Earth."  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  how 
exceedingly  contemptible  are  the  lights  of 
Vauxhall,  and  how  soon  are  they  extin- 
guished ! — Enough  of  it.  I  am  satisfied. 
Let  us  quit  this  scene ;  and  betake  ourselves 
to  our  respective  homes."* 

We  walk  together  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  bid  good-night.  Three  a.m.  struck 
solemnly  from  St.  Paul's,  as  I  mused  alone 
through  the  Church-yard.  A  watchman  con- 
ducts me  to  my  lodgings. 

Thursday,  2T,rd  July.  London.  About 
ten  o'clock  a.m.,  walk  to  Blackfriars  Bridge 
on  purpose  to  take  a  boat  up  the  river  to 
Westminster,  but  find  it  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  high  west  wind  and  the  want 
of  the  tide.  Saunter  on  foot  along  the 
Strand  to  Covent  Garden,  where  enquire  in 
different  places  for  Forbes  the  bookseller, 
but  could  not  possibly  find  him.  Proceed 
to  Westminster.  Call  upon  M""  Humphrey 
Donaldson,  Army-Agent,  Whitehall,  and  have 
the  happiness  of  finding  him  in  his  Counting- 
room.  Front  view  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
Proceed  by  the  Parliament  House  to  Flud- 
yers  Street,  and  deliver  my  letters  to  Captain 
Mackay.  Thence  by  Westminster  College 
to  Barton  Street,  to  the  lodgings  of  M"" 
Ritchie,  who  accompanies  me  to  Westminster 
Abbey.     Walk  round  this  stupendous  place, 

*  Although  the  moralisings  of  these  two  worthy 
parsons  contain  nothing  very  striking  in  themselves, 
they  help  to  complete  this  picture  of  a  night  at  Vaux- 
hall Gardens,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


and  take  a  view  of  the  Monuments.  Thence 
to  James's  Park.  View  of  Charleton  [Carl- 
ton] House,  St.  James',  Buckingham  Palace, 
house  of  M«"  Pitt,  &c. 

Dine  at  four  p.m.  at  the  Golden  Cross 
Hotel.  Thence  proceed  to  Oxford  Street,  to 
the  house  of  my  friend  M""  John  Brodie, 
baker,  who  insists  upon  my  staying  in  his 
house  as  his  guest  till  I  leave  London. 
Walk  with  him  after  tea  to  Holborn,  and 
away  to  the  Bull-and-Mouth  Inn,  near  Alders- 
gate,  where  I  clear  my  bill,  call  a  coach,  put 
my  saddle-bags,  M''  Brodie  and  myself  on 
board,  and  drive  to  M''  Brodie's,  where  arrive 
about  eight  in  the  evening.  M""  Brodie  ac- 
companies me  through  a  number  of  the 
streets  and  squares  of  Mary-le-bone.  This  a 
Parish  of  vast  extent,  lying  to  the  north  of 
Oxford  Street :  the  buildings  all  of  the  most 
magnificent  sort.  Residence  this  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Elegance  and  conveniency 
joined  to  magnificence  ;  superior  to  anything 
I  have  yet  seen ;  and  containing  more  in- 
habitants, this  parish  alone,  it  is  said,  than 
all  Edinburgh  put  together.  After  walking 
through  many  of  the  squares  and  streets  of 
this  wonderful  place,  Mary-le-bone,  my  friend 
M""  Brodie  and  I  arrive  fatigued  at  his  house 
about  ten.     Sup,  and  go  to  bed. 

Friday,  2/^th/uly.  London.  After  break- 
fast set  out  by  the  Haymarket  to  Charing 
Cross.  Thence  to  James's  Park.  The 
Horse  Guards  march  from  the  King's  Palace 
along  the  Park  to  the  Parade,  an  admirable 
Band  of  music  playing  all  the  way.  Go  down 
along  with  them  to  see  them  drawn  up,  near 
the  house  of  M"^  Pitt.  At  half-past  eleven  a.m. 
step  into  a  coach,  and  set  out  for  Blackheath 
along  Westminster  Bridge.  Pass  through  a 
part  of  the  Counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
Come  to  Deptford,  separated  from  Green- 
wich by  a  small  brook.  Arrive  at  Blackheath 
about  one  p.m.  Surprise  my  old  friend  M' 
Fisher  of  the  Academy  there.  Find  him 
comfortably  situated  with  an  amiable  wife 
and  five  sweet  children.  This  a  pleasing 
sight  to  me,  and  a  sight  too  that  conveys  a 
serious  lesson  of  morality  to  me.  Introduced 
here  to  a  Count  Duroure,  a  French  gentleman 
of  the  Army,  one  of  the  many  French  refugees 
now  in  Great  Britain.*     Mess"  Ritchie  and 

*  This  was  perhaps  the  Count  Duroure  who  made 
himself  somewhat  conspicuous  in  London  in  the  latter 
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Gibson  arrive  at  Blackheath  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  go  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Greenwich 
Hospital,  the  first  piece  of  architecture  in 
Britain  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  munificent 
spirit  of  its  Royal  Founders  and  of  the 
generosity  and  opulence  of  the  British 
Nation.  As  we  approach  to  it  from  Green- 
wich Park  by  the  Observatory,  the  grandeur 
of  the  Hospital  itself,  with  the  beautifully 
diversified  grounds  in  its  vicinity ;  the  river 
Thames  and  the  Shipping,  for  many  miles 
winding  in  a  serpentine  direction  up  to 
London  ;  the  numerous  spires  of  the  City 
seen  distinct  and  at  different  distances 
through  the  trees ;  the  finely  -  cultivated 
grounds  of  Middlesex  and  Essex  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  before  us;  with  the 
suburbs  of  London  stretching  out  in  bound- 
less extent,  and  the  rising-grounds  about 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  in  the  back  part 
of  the  scene ;  form  altogether  such  a  prospect 
as  is  not  to  be  described,  and  I  believe  is 
seldom  to  be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  this 
Globe. 

Having  surveyed  at  leisure  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  Painted  Hall,  the  bold  design 
and  masterly  execution  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  together  with  the  other  departments  of 
this  magnificent  Structure  (one  thousand 
four  hundred  Pensioners  dine  in  one  Hall) ; 
we  took  our  leave  of  M""  Fisher  and  the 
Count,  and  set  out  again  for  the  Metropolis 
in  a  long-coach,  and  in  the  company  of 
twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  disposed  in  two 
rows,  facing  each  other,  and  moving  laterally, 
in  this  manner  forming  an  agreeable  party  ; 
and  joking  and  conversing  together  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  we  arrived  about  half-past 
nine  at  Charing  Cross,  where,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rain,  we  were  taken  up  in  different 
coaches  according  to  our  different  distances ; 
M""  Gibson  and  I  setting  out  together  for 
Oxford  Street,  where  arrive  in  due  time  to 
supper. 

Saturday,  2^th  July.     London.     Get  up  at 

part  of  1784  (see  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year, 
pp.  90,  96,  97,  and  103,  of  "Principal  Occurrences"). 
At  that  date  he  was  "about  28  years  of  age,"  and 
was  described  as  "Lieutenant  Duroure,  late  of  the 
horse-guards  Blue,"  and  as  "  of  a  noble  family  in 
France."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  his  father 
was  then  alive  and  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France.  Consequently,  the  ^migri  of  the  Diary  may 
have  been  the  father,  not  the  son. 


five  A.M.,  and  go  with  M''  Brodie  to  see  the 
Green-market  at  Covent  Garden.  This  an 
unusual  and  very  astonishing  scene ;  perhaps 
the  first  green-market  of  any  in  the  world ; 
and  three  times  crowded  every  week,  Satur- 
day being  the  principal  day.  There  are 
several  other  green-markets  in  London ;  but 
this  by  far  the  greatest.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  vast  profusion  of  roots, 
and  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  of  all  sorts 
and  of  the  very  best  qualities,  all  in  perfect 
maturity,  packed  up  in  the  most  cleanly, 
secure,  and  ingenious  manner,  in  hampers, 
and  barrows,  and  baskets,  and  carts,  and 
waggons,  &c. ;  and  here  and  there  green- 
houses, with  varieties  of  green-house  plants 
for  sale ;  with  thousands  rushing  in  from 
every  quarter,  and  women  (principally  Welch 
and  Irish)  walking  with  immense  loads  of 
fruits,  &c.,  on  their  heads  from  the  distance 
of  perhaps  six  or  eight  miles  or  more  from 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  and  Essex, 
&c.  Nothing  to  be  seen  here  for  many 
hours  of  the  morning,  but  bustle  and  hurry, 
cooks  and  cook-maids,  scullions  and  kitchen- 
boys,  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  and 
people  of  every  denomination  and  description, 
carrying  off  from  this  great  market  vegetable- 
luxuries  of  every  kind,  to  satisfy  the  luxurious 
appetites  of  this  immense  Metropolis ;  so  that 
almost  before  noon-day  every  thing  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  bustle  ceases. 

In  the  forenoon  went  with  Miss  Mary  and 
Miss  Nancy  Brodie  to  see  the  Panorama. 
Spent  two  hours  with  great  pleasure  con- 
templating and  admiring  this  wonderful 
power  of  perspective.  In  one  apartment  is 
exhibited  a  most  striking  view  of  Lord 
Howe's  Victory  of  the  First  June,  1794.  In 
another  department  the  City  of  London, 
viewed  from  the  Albion  Mills ;  sixty-five 
Spires. — Before  dinner,  went  with  M""  Brodie 
and  M""  Gray  to  see  the  Porter  Brewery  of 
M""  Meux.  His  largest  Vat  twice  the  size 
of  that  of  M''  Whitbread ;  twenty  -  five  feet 
high  ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in 
circumference ;  and  contains  twenty  thousand 
Barrels.  His  second  Vat  half  this  size. 
Taste  of  his  Porter  drawn  ofT  from  this 
second  vat.  M""  Meux  is  extending  his 
scale  of  operations,  and  is  determined  to  be 
the  first  Porter  Brewer  in  London,  that  is,  in 
the  world. 
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In  the  afternoon  M''  Brodie  accompanies 
me  to  Chelsea  Hospital  up  the  Thames  some 
miles  from  London.  After  taking  an  out- 
side prospect  of  the  buildings,  went  in  to  see 
the  wards.  The  old  soldiers  here  on  a  very 
comfortable  footing  ;  as  the  old  sailors  are  at 
Greenwich.  Amazing  cleanliness  and  order 
preserved  in  the  Hospital.  Take  a  view  of 
the  Hall,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Pensioners  dine  together.  Here  Charles  H. 
is  portrayed  on  a  very  large  scale,  with 
several  striking  emblematical  figures  around 
him.  From  the  Great  Hall  went  into  the 
Chapel.  Here  is  a  very  fine  painting  of  our 
Saviour's  Ascension,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Sebastian  Ricci. — From  Chelsea  walk 
up  Sloane's  Street,  and  away  to  Kensington. 
Here  fall  in  accidentally  with  M''  Forsyth  of 
the  King's  Gardens,*  who  treats  us  with  great 
kindness  and  attention.  Walk  home  in  the 
evening  through  Hyde  Park,  where  see  some 
of  the  finest  women  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Arrive  at  Oxford  Street  to  supper. 

Sunday,  26///  July.  Windsor.  Rise  and 
set  out  by  New  Bond  Street  to  Piccadilly, 
where  take  the  coach  at  half-past  six  a.m., 
and,  passing  through  Kensington,  Turnam- 
green.  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Hounslow, 
Maidenhead,  &c.,  arrive  about  eleven  a.m.  at 
Eton  and  Windsor,  which  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  Thames.  View  of  Eton 
College.  Breakfast  at  the  White  Hart, 
Windsor.  After  breakfast  go  to  St.  George's 
Chapel,  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the 
world.  Remark  the  painted  windows  and 
altar-piece.  Hear  divine  service  performed 
here.  The  Organs  remarkably  soft  and 
melodious.  See  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  three  other  of  the  young 
Princes,  together  with  the  Duchess  of  York, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.  After  divine 
service  the  King  and  Queen  with  the 
Duchess  of  York  go  up  to  the  Palace  in  one 
coach,  the  Princes  in  another,  the  Princess 
Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  some 
of  the  Ladies  in  Waiting,  walking  up  to  the 
Palace,  the  day  being  exceedingly  fine. 

Walk  for  an  hour  through  Windsor  forest. 
Then  up  to  the  Terrace,  where  enjoy  one  of 

*  William  Forsyth,  F.L.S.    Born  at  Old  Meldrum, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1737.     Appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington  in   1784.     Died 
in  1804.     (See  Chambers'  Biographical  Dictionary.) 
VOL.  XXXII. 


the  finest  inland  prospects  that  can  anywhere 
be  seen.  Join  the  company  to  see  the 
Paintings  in  the  Castle.  Windsor  a  favourite 
residence  of  His  Majesty,  and  no  wonder ;  it 
is  by  far  the  first  Palace  he  has.  From  the 
Round  Tower  one  can  see  very  distinctly  on 
a  clear  day  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
several  spires  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
country  finely  wooded  and  well  cultivated 
round  Windsor  ;  and  the  Thames  is  seen 
winding  most  sweetly  along  by  Eton,  and 
hiding  his  head  in  the  majestic  shades  of 
Windsor. 

"  Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  tow'rs 
That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade,"  &c. 

Mount  the  stage-coach  again  at  four  p.m., 
and  enjoy  a  delightful  evening-ride  to  Lon- 
don. Observe  by  the  way-side  from  my  airy 
vehicle  great  plenty  of  the  Sagittaria  sagitti- 
folia,  the  Butomus  umbellatus,  &c.  About 
the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle  plenty  of  Asp- 
lenium  Rtita  muraria,  Antirrhinum  Cymba- 
laria,  &c.  Arrive  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  in 
the  evening.  St.  James's  Park  and  Hyde 
Park  crowded  with  company  walking.  Ele- 
gant show  of  beauty  and  fashion, 

Monday,  2iih  July.  London.  Set  out  in 
the  morning  in  a  coach  by  Holborn,  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Bank  of  England,  &c., 
to  Billingsgate.  This  a  curious  scene.  Here 
swallow  a  fresh  haddock  nicely  dressed,  and 
drink  a  pot  of  porter  with  Mess""^  Brodie 
and  Webster,  with  whom  take  a  boat  and 
sail  down  the  Thames  through  the  shipping 
to  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Gravesend. 

Pleasant  company  on  board  the  Blossom. 
Delightful  view  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  Come  in  prospect  of  the  East  India 
Fleet  just  arrived  in  the  river  ;  six  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  Get  along-side  of  the 
Phoenix,  East  Indiaman.  Pleasant  and 
affecting  interview  with  M""  George  Brodie 
of  that  ship.  Get  immediately  on  board. 
Dine  there.  See  on  board  an  Elephant,  a 
present  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Britain.  See  there 
also  a  curious  monkey,  some  Java  sparrows, 
an  elk,  and  several  sheep  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.,  (S:c. 

Great  luxury  and  elegance  on  board  the 
East  India  ships.  Take  leave  of  our  friends 
here,  and  sail  up  in  an  open  boat  to  Wapping 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.     Get  on  shore  at 

2  I 
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Wapping  by  ten  p.m.  Walk  up  from  Wap- 
ping  by  Tower  Hill,  &c.,  &c.,  to  Oxford 
Street,  nearly  six  miles.  Arrive  safe  at  home 
by  half- past  eleven  p.m.  Sleep  soundly  after 
the  numerous  and  striking  adventures  of  the 
day. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Cbe  accounMBook  of  ©Hilliam 
mrap. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  p.  214,  vol.  xxxii. ) 

Fo.  25. 
A  trew  copie  of  W"^  hallyday  of  Waller- 
thwait,  his  last  will- 
In  the  name  of  god,  amen,  the  xi  daye  of 
June  1607  I,  W""  hallyday  of  Wallerthwait, 
w'^^in  the  p'ishe  of  Rippo',  beinge  sicke  in 
bodie,  but  of  p'fecte  f  good  reme'beraunce, 
praise  be  to  almightie  god,  doe  ordain,  c 
make  this  my  laste  will,  and  testament  in 
man'er,  and  fourme  foUowinge — first  I  give 
and  bequeath  my  soule  into  y^  hands  of 
almightie  god,  my  creatore,  redeemer,  and 
sanctyfier,  and  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the 
churche  yeard  of  St  Peter,  c  Wilfride  in 
Rippon.  Item  I  give  f  bequeath  to  Symo' 
hallyday,  my  nevie,  after  the  decease  of 
Isabell  my  wife,  my  messwage  f  tenement, 
in  Markington  w""  the  appurtenances,  f  all 
the  lands  thervnto  belonginge,  w<^^  I  lately 
bought  of  S""  W'"  Bowes  knight,  to  him,  f  his 
heires  for  ever ;  and  during  the  nonnage  of  the 
said  Symo'  my  will  is,  that  W'"  Saunder  my 
brother  in  lawe  shall  occupie,  f  injoe  that 
halfe  or  moietie  w*^^  nowe  he  possesseth,  pay- 
ynge  to  my  said  wife  \xv'\s.  viii^^by  the  yeare 
duringe  all  the  said  tearme.  Ite'  I  giue  to 
ann  hallyday,  sister  to  the  said  Symon,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  said  lands  by  him  w'^in  a 
yeare  after  he  enters  of  the  sayme,  iii//.  vi.f. 
\\\\d.  Ite'  I  give  to  Thomas  Burnet  my 
nevie,  Sonne  to  nynya'  burnet,  my  house  and 
lande  in  Wallerthwait  w*=''  I  nowe  doe  dwell 
in,  after  the  decease  of  Isabell  my  wife,  to 
him,  and  his  heires  for  ever.  Ite'  my  will  is 
that  John  Saunders  doe  giue  to  his  brother 


henry  Saunders,  out  of  that  copieholde  land, 
w'**  I  haue  geven  him  lyinge  in  Markington 
Inges,  w"'in  a  yeare  after  he  enters  of  the 
same,  \li. —  Ite'  I  giue  to  Nynyan  burnet  \\\s. 
Ite'  I  giue  to  henry  burnet,  wilfrede  burnet, 
Ellinge  burnet,  &  ann  burnet,  children  to  the 
said  Nynya'  Burnet,  to  every  one  of  theym, 
\s,  Ite'  I  giue  to  ann  hallyday  daughter  to 
Thomas  hallyday,  my  brother,  \\s.  Ite'  I 
giue  to  Thomas  ripponer  ('  Marmaduke  rip- 
poner,  children  to  thomas  ripponer  dep'ted, 
to  ether  of  theym,  xs. — Ite'  I  giue  to  ann 
hallyday,  daughter  to  Jane  browe,  x^.  Ite'  I 
giue  to  my  cosinge  Thomas  burnet  of  Inger- 
thorpe,  xxj.  Ite'  I  giue  to  W""  la'bert,  wheel- 
wright, \'\s.  \n\d.  Ite'  I  giue  to  the  pore 
inhabytinge  w*in  markingtonn  Wallerthwait  f 
Ingerthorpe,^  to  be  disposed  at  the  sight  of 
Thomas  bartonn  of  Ingerthorpe,  gentlema'  f 
W"  Wraye  of  hobgren,^  xxxiii^.  i\i]d.  Ite'  I 
make  Isabell  my  wife  my  onely  f  sole  execu- 
toire  of  this  my  laste  will  ^  testement.  Ite' 
I  make  Thomas  burtonn  of  Ingerthorpe, 
gentlema'  f  W""  Wraye  of  hobegren,  mercer, 
supervisors  of  this  my  laste  will  and  teste- 
ment, ('  I  giue  to  ether  of  them  for  their 
paines  to  be  taken  heren  x^.  a  yere. 

Wvll'm  Wraye. 

Fo.    2K,V. 

An  Invitorie  of  all  the  goods  c  chatties 
of  W""  Wraye  of  hobgren  \\^^\n  the 
p'ish  of  Ripo'  f  countye  of  Yorke 
who  dep'ted  to  the  mi'de  of  god 
the  9  daye  of  Aprill  1599  praysed 
by  thes  foure  honest  me',  Thomas 
Atkingsonn,  Richard  Atkingsonh, 
Robt.  Hodgesonn,  c  W"™  Browne, 
the  22  of  Aprill  1599. 

In  the  hawle  house. 

Imp'm']  a  service  booke  w"'  spalmes,^  an 
Englishe  Testament,  a  cronicle,  w"'  some 
other  little  bookes,  vs. ;  Ite'  ij  tables,  one 
lounge  buffet*  fourme,  ii  chares,  iij  buffet 
stoles,  vi  quissings,  one  painted  clothe,  ii 
black  billes,  one  birdinge  pece.  one  pike,  and 
one  side  of  baconn,  xxvi^.  viii^. 

^  f  m.  N.  of  Markington. 
2  Hob  Green,  J  m.  S.W.  of  Markington. 
^  Probably  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the 
singing  psalms  in  metre. 
*  A  low  stool  or  form.     See  N.  E.  D, 
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In  the  butterie. 

Imp'm']  vi  silver  spounes,  \xs.  ;  Ite'  one 
cubbert  f  viii  platters  f  iiii  podengers,  xiiiy. ; 
Ite'  one  basinge,  iii  salts,  and  one  pewther 
bowle,  xvi^.  ;  Ite'  vi  candlestickes,  ii^.  vi^. ; 
Ite'  one  barrell,  ij  stands,  iiij  ale  potts  one 
drinkinge  glasse  f  iii  Kannes,  xviij^. 

In  the  p'lour. 

Imp'm']  his  apparell,  his  girdle,  his  purse, 
f  mony  in  the  saime,  iiij//.  x^. ;  Ite'  one 
cubbert,  v  pewter  dishes  and  v  sawcers,  viii^. ; 
Ite'  one  beddstede,  \s. ;  Ite'  ij  chistes,  \\\s.  ; 
Ite'  ij  fether  beddes,  xxx^. ;  Ite'  one  bedd 
coveringe,  c  ii  coverletf,  viii^.  m]d. ;  Ite' 
iii  happings,  viiix, ;  Ite'  iii  blanketes,  \\\]s. ; 
Ite'  iii  lynnyng  shetes,  a  p'  of  hempe  shetes 
f  a  p'  of  harden n  shetes,  xi^-.  vi^.  ;  Ite'  iiij 
pillivers^  f  one  table  clothe,  iiij.  viii^. ;  Ite' 
iiij  towelles,  iii  hempe  shetes  f  iiij  table  nap- 
kinges,  viiij.  vi^. 

In  the  kitchinge. 

Imp'm']  one  brewinge  kettle,  xs.  ;  Ite'  iiij 
brasse  pottes,  xvij. ;  Ite'  ii  chaffinge  disses,  one 
little  brasse  morter  f  ii  pesteles,  \\s.  \md. ;  Ite' 
ii  lesser  kettles,  one  brode  panne  f  three  lesser 
pannes,  xs. ;  Ite'  one  p'  of  rackes,*  ii  lande 
Jrons,-  iii  spittes,  one  drippinge  pann,  one 
fryinge  pann,  one  cresset,  one  p'  of  thounges, 
f  a  girde  Iro'-^  viii^.  ;  Ite'  ix  pece  of  old 
pewther,  ii  reckens  f  11  p'  of  pote  kilptes,^ 
\\s. 

Fo.  26.  In  the  chamber  over  the  hawle  f 
p'loure. 

Imp'm']  one  beddstede,  one  olde  arke  f 
iiii  bushels  of  mault,  xiiij.  iiij^. ;  Ite'  iii  sakes, 
iii  pokkes,  f  one  window  cloth,^  ixis.  iiij^. ; 

^  Pillow-beres  or  pillow-covers  ;  derivation  uncer- 
tain. 

*  Hooks  constructed  for  hanging  pots  at  any  height, 
or,  supports  for  the  spit. 

^  Land  irons  (Mod.  Fr.  landier,  i.e.,  Vandier), 
Med.  Lat.  anderia^  etc.,  Fr.  dial,  andier.  Its  remoter 
history  is  unknown  (N.E.D.  under  Andiron).  Stands 
to  support  burning  wood,  placed  on  either  side  of  a 
hearth  or  fireplace.  Sometimes  in  a  kitchen  fireplace 
ihey  carried  racks  for  the  spit  to  turn  in. 

*  A  circular  iron  plate,  with  a  semicircular  handle, 
for  baking  "girdle-cakes"  on  ;  originally  a  hoop  to 
keep  the  ashes  off  when  cakes  were  baked  on  the 
hearth. 

■*  Kilps,  pothooks,  North  (Halliwell). 

*  A  winnowing-sheet. 


Ite'  one  spinning  whele,  a  p'  of  skales  one 
old  tubbe,  one  bushell,  f  one  pecke,  '\\s. ; 
Ite'  one  p'  of  woullinge  combes,^  ii  heckles"^ 
one  hopp',*  one  maunde^  one  cokegole'* 
nette,  a  corde,  f  a  potte  nette,^  \s.  v'nid. 

In  the  chamber  over  the  kitchinge. 
Ite'  ii  beddstedes,  vs. 

In  the  milche  house. 
Imp'm']     one  little  barrell  w"'  veriuce^  iij 
chimes,  iiij    skeles,t   xv  milche  boules  one 
wodde'  dubler,^  f  vii  chesfattes,^  vs. 

In  the  house  one  the  backeside  the  kill. 

Imp'm']  one  olde  aumbre,^  one  chespress 
one  little  stepinge  fatte,  and  one  planke  for 
shearinge  of  fleshe,  vs.;  Ite'  one  gimlinge.J 
ii  little  tubbes  a  chesstroughe,  one  stand  f 
ii  kitts,§  vs. 

In  the  stable. 

Itnp'm']  one  gavelocke,^^  iii  axes,  one 
hacke^i   iii   Iro'   wedges,    one   little   caple,^^ 

^  Wool-combs.  2  For  dressing  flax  or  hemp. 

*  A  hopper,  or  basket,  from  which  the  sower  cast 
his  seed. 

^  A  hand-basket. 

*  Not  satisfactorily  explained. 

*  A  pot-net  is  thus  explained  by  a  lady  who  writes 
as  "a  York  woman  with  a  turn  for  antiquities  and 
dialect,"  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  Notes  and  Queries : 
"  A  pot  net  was  used  on  pot-on  days  to  hold  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  and  cabbages.  Our  great-grand- 
parents used  to  boil  a  piece  of  pickled  beef,  a  small 
ham  or  large  knuckle  of  bacon,  and  two  or  three 
fowls,  all  together  in  a  set-pot  or  washing-copper.  A 
pot- net  was  popped  in  at  one  side  to  hold  vegetables, 
and  sometimes  a  smaller  net  held  small  suet  dumplings. 
The  nets  enabled  their  contents  to  turn  corners,  and 
yet  kept  them  together." 

®  Verjuice,  a  kind  of  vinegar  made  of  apples,  crabs, 
etc. 

t  Halliwell  gives  Skiel,  a  beer  cooler  {Wilts). 
Skile,  an  iron  slice  used  for  skimming  the  grease  off 
froth  (North).  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some 
word  of  which  Skillet,  a  small  pot  with  a  long  handle, 
is  the  diminutive. 

^  A  large  dish. 

^  Cheese-vats,  the  moulds  in  which  cheeses  are 
made. 

*  A  cupboard  ;  armarium,  originally  to  keep  arms 
in. 

X  A  tub.        §  Milking-paiis.       ^*'  An  iron  crowbar. 

*^  A  strong  two- toothed  pickaxe. 

^-  Little  horse  [cahallus).  See  Capel  in  Skeat's 
Glossary  to  Chaucer,  or  in  N.  E.  D.  But  if  this  were 
meant  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it  among 
"  Quicke  goods,"  just  below. 
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ii  olde  ropes,  a  hand  sawe,  ('  iij  wimbles,^ 

In  the  laithe.* 
Imp'm']     one  p'  of  carte  wheles,  iii  axel- 
tres,  one   harrow,  (^  a  sledd,^  ss.  \    Ite'  one 
stee'*  w**"  all  other  husselment,*  vi^.  viii^. 

Qiiicke  goods. 

Imp'm']  one  coke  f  a  henne,  xii^. ;  Ite' 
iij  kye,  iij  whies''  (^  one  stere,  xij//. ;  Ite'  iiij 
calves,  xIj.  ;  Ite'  vii  ews  f  lambes,  xxxj^.  ; 
Ite'  xi  gelde  sheppe,  xxxiij5.  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  ii 
swine,  viii^.  ;  Ite'  hay  in  the  lawe  laithe, 
y'\s.  \\\\d.  ;  Ite'  Manouret  about  the  house, 
\\\s.  \\\]d. ;  Ite'  timber  f  fier  woode,  xx,y.  ; 
Dettes  owne  him,  xk. ;  Su'  totall  is  xxxix//. 
xi^.  \\\\d. 

Dettes  W^"^  he  did  owe. 

Imp'm*]  to  his  mayd  servaunt,  xxiijj-.  \'\d.  ; 
to  his  ma'  servaunt,  \\s.  \\]d. ;  to  Richard  At- 
kingson,  vi^. ;  Ite'  for  funerall  expences,  v//. ; 
Su'  of  that  that  remaines  is  juste  xxxiij//.  i^.  \d. 


Antiquarian  il^otes  on  tbe  Cartiiff 
OBrbitJition. 

By  John  Ward,  F.S.A. 

HE  Cardiff  Fine  Art,  Industrial,  and 
Maritime  Exhibition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  exhibitions  hitherto 
held  in  the  provinces,  and  it  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  most  successful.  Its 
extensive  buildings  are  situated  in  the  Cathays 
Park,  which  is  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  the 
castle,  a  well-known  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  The  exhibits  which  come  within  range 
of  this  article  are  in  the  fine-art  section,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  can  be  regarded,  with 
as  much  propriety,  as  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  fine  art  as  to  archaeology — they 
belong,  in  fact,  to  the  broad  overlap  of  the 
two.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  antiquary's  interest  is  confined  to 
this  section  of  the  exhibition ;  in  the  machinery, 
the  maritime,  and  the  scientific  instrument 
sections  are  sundry  obsolete  appliances  and 
models  of  the  same,  which  equally  come 
within  the  range  of  his  consideration,  but  their 
description  would  unduly  extend  this  article. 

^  Augers.  *  Barn.  ^  .Sledge. 

*  Ladder.  ^  Odds  and  ends. 

*  Young  heifers.  t  Manure. 


The  first  case  to  catch  the  eye  upon  enter- 
ing the  hall  is  a  small  one  containing  the 
larger  silver  and  gold  coins  of  the  realm  from 
Henry  VII.  to  Victoria,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Kerslake,  of  Newport.  The  selection  in- 
cludes some  very  rare  coins,  and  all  are  in 
unusually  good  condition.  Ihe  case  also 
contains  a  few  medals. 

The  first  large  case  on  the  right  hand  is 
appropriately  devoted  to  Nantgarw  and 
Swansea  porcelains, —  IVe/s/i  porcelain^  as 
they  collectively  may  be  termed,  but  per- 
haps hardly  with  fairness  to  the  former,  for 
the  potters  and  painters  who  bravely  battled 
with  ill-fortune  in  this  hill-girt  village  near 
Cardiff  some  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
were  as  English  in  art  and  personnel  as  those 
of  Worcester  or  Derby.  Commercially  a 
failure,  Nantgarw,  nevertheless,  fills  a  con- 
spicuous niche  in  the  history  of  British 
ceramics.  Its  workers  were  the  introducers 
of  porcelain-making  into  Wales.  Its  founder 
was  William  Billingsley,  whose  exquisite  paint- 
ings of  flowers  on  porcelain  at  Derby  had 
already  brought  him  considerable  fame,  and 
are  still  eagerly  sought  by  the  connoisseur. 

The  manufacture  at  Swansea  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  financial  difiiculties  with  which 
the  first  period  at  Nantgarw  concluded.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Cambrian  Pottery  at  that 
town  made  a  timely  offer  to  Billingsley  that 
he  should  enter  his  service  and  introduce  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  into  his  works. 
Billingsley  closed  with  this  offer  about  1813, 
and  to  judge  from  the  number  and  diversity 
of  existing  specimens,  the  manufacture  was 
both  vigorous  and  extensive,  and  its  early 
cessation  (some  six  or  seven  years  afterwards) 
is  remarkable  and  inexplicable.  Billingsley, 
however,  returned  to  Nantgarw  in  1817,  and 
with  local  aid  revived  the  works  with  great 
success  for  a  time,  but  financial  difficulties 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  them  in  1820. 
For  two  years  longer  a  public-spirited  Glamor- 
gan gentleman,  William  AVeston  Young,  who 
had  rendered  Billingsley  considerable  financial 
help,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  going,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  them  in  1822,  when 
they  were  finally  closed.* 

•  When  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  You  ng,  the  factory  was 
under  the  management  of  Thomas  I'ardoe,  who  like 
Billingsley  was  a  native  of  Derby.  His  flower-paint- 
ings are  extremely  fine,  and  he  has  not  yet  received 
full  justice  in  our  ceramic  literature. 
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The  selection  shown  at  the  Exhibition  is 
fairly  representative,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  unique.  Several  of  the  Nantgarw  speci- 
mens exhibit  the  charming  flower-paintings 
which  are  usually  attributed  to  Billingsley. 
Rich  in  colouring,  broad  and  unlaboured  in 
execution,  free  and  unconventional  in  group- 
ing, and  frequently  with  a  butterfly  daintily 
posed  upon  a  petal  or  tendril,  these  paintings 
exhibit  not  only  the  best  work  to  be  found 
on  Nantgarw  porcelain,  but  are  probably  not 
surpassed  elsewhere.  One  of  the  pieces  lent 
by  Mr.  Morgan  S.  Williams,  F.S.A.,  has  a 
mark  believed  to  be  unique, — "nantgarw," 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  both  by  hand.  Two 
cups  have  charming  paintings  (Jubal,  on  the 
one,  and  Cupid  in  a  wineglass,  a  reference  to 
one  of  Anacreon's  odes,  on  the  other)  by 
Baxter,  an  artist  better  known  on  account 
of  his  work  at  Worcester.  Another  artist, 
whose  bold  and  sketchy  flowers  cannot  fail 
to  please,  is  represented,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  cannot  be  identified.  The  Swansea  speci- 
mens are  more  numerous  and  varied.  Several 
are  fine  examples  of  Pollard,  whose  excjuisite 
and  dainty  paintings  of  wild  and  garden 
flowers  represent  the  best  work  on  this 
porcelain.  One  of  the  plates  is  of  peculiar 
value,  as  it  is  signed  by  the  artist,  H.  Morris, 
and  until  the  specimen  was  known  it  was 
impossible  to  identify  his  work. 

Next  follows  a  case  of  Worcester  porcelain, 
most  judiciously  selected  by  Mr.  Robert 
Drane,  F.L.S.,  of  Cardiff,  from  his  own 
collection.  The  prevailing  blue  -  and  -  gold 
decorations  of  these  specimens  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  white  grounds  and  rosy  tints 
of  the  Welsh  porcelains. 

The  next  case  is  devoted  to  miniatures 
lent  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Cardiff".  Several 
are  early  examples  of  English  work,  dating 
from  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early 
Stuarts.  Cosway  is  represented  by  about 
half  a  dozen  specimens. 

Then  follows  a  case  of  Welsh  porcelain, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Winstone,  of  Cardiff". 
AVhile  none  of  these  pieces  have  any  special 
points  of  interest,  collectively  they  admirably 
represent  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  this 
porcelain. 

This  is  followed  by  a  case  of  objects  (Old 
English  and  Continental  lace,  old  watches, 
fans,  miniatures,  and  Nantgarw  and  Coalport- 


Nantgarw  porcelains,  etc.),  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Clarke.  Coalport- Nantgarw  is  happy 
but  somewhat  tentative,  coined,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Drane.  \Vhen  Billingsley  left  Nantgarw 
for  good,  he  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Rose, 
of  Coalport,  and  for  a  time,  it  is  believed, 
porcelain  from  the  Nantgarw  receipt  and 
moulds  was  made  there  ;  the  above  term  is 
intended  to  designate  this  variety.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  Welsh  porcelain  and 
porcelain  works  have  hitherto  been  but  im- 
perfectly treated  in  our  marxials ;  but  this 
reproach  will  be  shortly  removed  by  an 
exhaustive  monograph  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
William  Turner,  of  Cardiff",  which  will  also 
embody  Mr.  Drane's  investigations.  As  these 
gentlemen  are  well  known  to  have  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  the 
work  promises  to  be  an  important  addition 
to  British  ceramic  bibliography. 

The  most  beautiful  and  artistically  arranged 
cases  are  two  containing  old  English  plate, 
and  they  certainly  attract  the  most  attention. 
Most  of  their  contents  have  been  lent  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson,  F.S.A.,  chairman  of  the 
sectional  committee  of  fine  art  and  anti- 
quities; the  other  exhibitors  being  Mr.  R. 
Drane  and  Mr.  Morgan  S.  Williams.  Four 
of  these  exhibits  are  ecclesiastical — a  late 
mediaeval  chalice  and  paten  of  silver  parcel 
gilt  {circa  1500),  and  three  post- Reformation 
silver  chalices  and  covers  respectively  of  the 
dates  1575,  1576,  and  1610.  The  first 
specimen  is  a  fine  example  of  late  mediaeval 
art  just  before  the  decadence  of  the  sixteenth 
century  set  in.  The  secular  series  of  these 
cases  are  many  and  varied.  A  valuable  array 
of  silver  spoons  passes  all  round  the  lower 
tier  of  one  case,  and  consists  of  some  sixty- 
eight  pieces  all  arranged  in  chronological 
order  from  the  fourth  century  to  1809,  and 
well  illustrating  the  gradual  changes  in  form 
and  decoration.  The  two  earliest  specimens 
are  Romano-British  from  Shifnal,  Salop,  one 
of  which  has  the  early  Christian  "Chi-Rho" 
monogram  engraved  between  the  letters  alpha 
and  omega  in  the  hollow.  This  fine  collec- 
tion was  described  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Jackson  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1891,  and  published  in  Archceo/ogia,  vol.  iii., 
second  series.  Conspicuous  among  the  silver 
objects  is  the  "  Berry  cup,"  an  old  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation 
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of  Portsmouth.  It  is  gourd  shaped,  i6  inches 
high,  and  enriched  with  fohage  and  flowers  in 
repousse  and  chased.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  is  the  legend,  "  This  sweete  berry  from 
benjamin  did  fall  then  good  sir  benjamin 
berry  it  call,"  an  allusion  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Berry,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Portsmouth 
in  Elizabeth's  time.  An  excellent  15th-century 
mazer  of  maple  {mazer)  wood,  with  silver-gilt 
mounts,  and  its  "print"  ornamented  with 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  slight  relief; 
a  silver  teapot  of  1682  ;  a  chronological  col- 
lection of  silver  porringers  and  small  cups  of 
porringer  form  from  1666  to  1734  ;  a  tankard 
known  as  the  "  Hammersley  tankard,"  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  given  by  Sir 
Hugh  Hammersley  to  the  Haberdashers' 
Company  in  1704;  and  a  rose-water  ewer 
and  salver  of  1 759,  are  of  special  interest,  but 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing objects  in  these  two  cases.  The  teapot 
of  1682  was  alluded  to  in  the  Antiquary  for 
October,  1890,  as  an  example  ante-dating  by 
fifteen  years  the  earliest  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Cripps'  Old  English  Plate. 

The  two  most  remarkable  objects  in  these 
cases  do  not,  however,  properly  belong  to 
them ;  the  one  is  a  Florentine  silver  hand- 
bell of  Giulio  de  Medici  (Pope  Clement  VII.), 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  circa  1530;  and  the 
other,  a  tall  beechwood  cup  and  cover  sur- 
mounted by  a  spice-box  of  1620.  The  bell 
is  richly  decorated  with  chased  masks,  figures, 
and  foliage,  and  its  ring-handle  bears  the 
device  of  Giulio  de  Medici  (the  sun's  rays 
passing  through  a  ball  of  crystal)  illustrating 
his  motto,  "  Candor  illsesus."  The  wooden 
cup  is  one  of  only  five  known  complete 
examples,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  were  bridal  cups  used  in  the  church  and 
at  the  wedding  feast,  when  spiced  ales  or 
wines  were  drank  out  of  them.  The  present 
example  is  i6  inches  high.  Its  ornamenta- 
tion consists  mainly  of  heraldic  and  other 
devices  of  like  nature  in  decorated  compart- 
ments. Those  of  the  bowl  are  the  arms 
of  James  I.,  a  wyvern,  a  phoenix  in  flames 
arising  out  of  an  earl's  coronet,  and  a  hart 
statant  royally  gorged  and  lined  (for  Lisle). 
Those  of  the  cover  are  a  crowned  sala 
mander,  a  crowned  and  chained  porcupine 
(for  Sydney),  an  elephant  statant  (for  Knollys), 
and  a  grififin  ;  and  those  of  the  spice  -  box 
(which  forms  the  knob  of  the  cover),  a  fox 


salient,  a  stag  statant,  a  swan,  and  an  ostrich 
with  a  horseshoe  (for  Digby).  The  inscrip- 
tions on  this  vessel  are  very  quaint,  and 
are  largely  of  a  Scripture  character.  Around 
the  lip  runs :  "  Drinke  so  that  you  may 
euer  Hue :  such  Drinke  the  Lord  of  Lyfe 
doth    Giue  to   those  whom    he    redeemed 

Deare :    who   with   pure   harts   Jj^  J[°^j.  »  the 

initial  D  serving  as  the  final  letter  of  "  wor  D." 
Lower  on  the  bowl  is  : 

They  Grow  ther  To  them  th 

By  sure  of  sal  er  is  no  con 

vation.     T  Demnation, 

while  around  the  edge  of  the  cover  is  the 
verse,  in  one  line  :  "  Though  A  small  gyfte, 
accept  of  his  Good  Will :  who  Desires  God 
to  Blesse  and  keep  you  still :  and  send  you 
many  yeers  of  Peace  &  Joy :  By  walking  in 
the  truth  &  Liuing  way."  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  and  around  the  foot  are  other 
inscriptions  of  similar  nature. 

The  next  case  is  devoted  to  antique  arms, 
black-jacks,  caskets,  etc.,  mostly  lent  by  Mr. 
Morgan  S.  Williams.  The  black-jacks  are 
very  fine,  and  are  of  different  sizes,  some 
silver  -  mounted.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  a  large  jug,  about  20  inches  h'gh, 
with  the  inscription  :  "  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Lord  Protector,  1653,  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  "  on  the  silver  rim,  and  his  arms 
as  Protector  in  silver  below.  Mr.  Williams 
informs  the  writer  that  the  previous  owner 
(from  whom  he  bought  it  many  years  ago) 
told  him  that  it  was  purchased  from  the 
Tower  of  London  when  many  things  were 
sold  after  the  fire  which  took  place  there' 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Of  the  arms, 
five  are  maces,  ranging  from  the  time  of 
Henry  V,  to  Edward  VI.,  and  of  varying 
degrees  of  elaborateness.  The  swords  begin 
with  a  large  twelfth-  (perhaps  more  correctly 
thirteenth-)  century  example,  with  wheel- 
pommel  decorated  with  two  inlaid  cross-cross- 
lets.  A  Scotch  "  claeid  hea-mhor,"  or  double- 
handed  claymore,  with  quatrefoils  at  the 
ends  of  its  cross-bar,  belongs  to  the  Wallace 
period ;  and  a  seventeenth-century  specimen 
has  a  "  mortuary "  hilt,  i.e ,  one  with  an 
equestrian  representation  of  Charles  I.  Two 
old  German  casques  of  punishment  have  the 
essential  construction  of  the  familiar  English 
brank,  but  have  their  facial  portion  developed 
into    grotesque    and    hideous    masks,    one 
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painted.  Two  thumb-screws  may  also  be 
German  or  possibly  Scotch. 

The  next  case  contains  a  medley  of  objects 
of  the  Stuart  period,  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  reigns  to  which  they  belong.  Many 
of  these  are  comparatively  of  small  value, 
yet  thus  arranged,  the  collection  is  highly 
instructive,  and,  saving  the  harmless  whim 
which  would  elevate  the  Elder  and  Younger 
Pretenders  to  the  regal  dignity  under  the 
titles  of  James  III.  and  Charles  III.,  this 
principle  of  grouping  might  with  advantage 
be  adopted  in  museums  where  there  are  many 
old-fashioned  objects  which  refuse  to  submit 
to  any  satisfactory  classification  based  upon 
their  natures  and  uses.  A  cursory  glance 
shows  that  the  collection  is  largely  made  up 
of  spoons ;  wooden,  pewter,  and  delft  trenchers 
and  other  vessels  ;  coins  and  medals  ;  needle- 
work ;  knives  and  forks  ;  portraits  ;  "  touch- 
pieces  "  ;  tobacco-pipes,  etc.  Among  the  less 
ordinary  forms  may  be  noted  a  silver-mounted 
"  poison  cup "  of  unicorn's  horn  (probably 
the  horn  of  the  extinct  rhinoceros  tichor- 
rhinus),  part  of  a  set  of  wooden  dessert 
"  lots,"  a  hawk's  hood,  a  memorial  rmg  of 
Charles  I.,  and  an  early  dated  (1706)  specimen 
of  Fulham  ware  (a  silver-mounted  mug). 

The  last  case  of  the  series  contains  an 
oUa-podrida  of  objects,  which  could  not  be 
classed,  or  otherwise  conveniently  placed, 
with  the  other  exhibits, — as  some  Irish  stone 
implements,  some  choice  Worcester  porcelain, 
a  black-jack,  pair  of  boots  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Wat  Tyler,  old  German  stone- 
ware, etc.,  lent  by  Lord  Llangattock  and 
others.  Elsewhere  in  the  room  is  a  case 
of  relics  (chiefly  articles  of  attire)  relating 
to  Eord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton,  lent 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sant,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
sectional  committee. 

In  the  east  gallery  of  this  fine-art  hall  is 
a  collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  relate  to  Wales  and  the 
Welsh,  and  are  exhibited  by  the  Cardiff  Free 
Libraries  committee ;  the  council  of  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales ;  Mr.  O. 
H.  Jones,  of  Fonmon  Castle ;  Colonel  Turber- 
vill ;  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter ;  and 
others.  The  printed  matters  consist  mostly 
of  Welsh  chap-books.  Civil  War  tracts,  Bibles 
and  liturgies ;  and  the  MSS.,  of  pedigree  rolls, 
poems,  deeds,  grants,  letters  of  eminent 
Welshmen,    etc.     In    connection    with   the 


Bibles  may  be  mentioned  autograph  letters 
of  William  Morgan  and  Richard  Parry,  two 
bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  the  translators  of  the 
first  and  second  Welsh  Bibles  respectively. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  good  selection  of 
early  printing,  printers'  marks,  and  works 
from  noted  presses ;  and  a  neat  and  well- 
preserved  little  horn-book  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Drane  must  not  be  overlooked,  which  (so  we 
are  informed)  was  discovered  amongst  the 
old  stock  of  a  West  of  England  bookseller. 


Cfte  Cf)urcl)e0  of  lonDon/ 


jjT  is  certainly  remarkable  that  more 
general  interest  is  not  taken  in  the 
older  churches  of  London  than  is 
the  case.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
two  main  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
we  possess  many  other  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  far  higher  antiquity,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  London  churches  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  revived  taste  for  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture has,  for  a  season,  cast  a  sort  of  slur 
on  buildings  which  do  not  conform  to  its 
canons,  or  readily  lend  themselves  to  some 
of  its  natural  developments.  This  neglect 
of  the  fine  churches  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
London,  and  almost  nowhere  else  in  Eng- 
land, is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  not  merely 
on  its  own  account,  but  because  the  public 
indifference  as  to  these  churches  has  placed 
their  wholesale  demolition  within  the  range 
of  existing  church  politics,  and  several  of  them 
have  already  been  pulled  down.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  a  change  is  now  taking  place  in 
the  public  mind  in  this  matter,  and  that  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  many  excellences 

*  London  Churches  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  A  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
erected  within  and  around  the  ancient  city  walls 
between  the  years  1630  and  1730,  from  the  designs  of 
Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Hawksmoor  and 
Gibbs.  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  64  plates  reproduced 
in  collotype  from  exceptionally  fine  photographs 
specially  taken  for  the  work,  and  130  illustrations  in 
the  text.  With  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  by 
George  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford, 
94,  High  Holborn. 
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of  these  churches  is  gradually  spreading 
among  the  more  thoughtful  section  of  the 
public.  Strenuous  opposition  to  the  proposed 
removal  of  one  or  two  of  the  remaining 
churches  has  lately  manifested  itself  almost 
unexpectedly,  and  in  addition  to  a  feeling  of 
dissent  from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  re- 
moving more  of  the  city  churches,  there 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  an  appreciation  of 
their  architectural  charms.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  stately  repose  of  many  of  these 
masterpieces  of  Wren,  Hawksmoor,  Gibbs, 
and  others  were  asserting  itself  as  a  sort  of 
antidote  to  the  pseudo-medioevalism  of  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  given  us  such  a 
surfeit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  a  recognition  of  the  many  ex- 
cellences of  the  stately  and  dignified  archi- 
tecture of  the  so  called  classical  churches 
of  London  is  gradually  becoming  more 
general. 

In  speaking  of  the  neglect  of  London 
church  architecture  for  the  last  generation 
or  so,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  exceptions, 
or  that  among  architects  and  some  others 
the  many  admirable  features  of  these  build- 
ings have  secured  for  them  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  champions.  But  these  have 
been  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  it 
has  been  with  difficulty  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  heads  above 
water  in  the  general  sweep  of  the  tide  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Still,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  forget  such  books  as  Godwin  and  Britton's 
Churches  of  London,  published  in  1837  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  Gothic  deluge,  with  its 
excellent  series  of  plates  by  the  elder  Le 
Keux,  not  to  mention  even  more  important 
books  published  since  then  (most  of  them 
within  the  last  few  years),  when  the  turn  of 
the  tide  began.  All  these  works,  however, 
are  left  far  behind  by  Mr.  Birch's  magnificent 
book  recently  published  by  Mr.  Batsford. 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  that  noble  volume 
that  never  before  have  the  London  churches 
received  such  excellent  treatment,  and  never 
before  have  better  photographic  illustrations 
to  any  work  been  issued  in  this  country. 
When  the  generally  smoky  atmosphere  of 
London  and  the  confined  positions  of  many 
of  the  churches  are  taken  into  account,  it 
seems  almost  marvellous  that  it  should  have 
been   possible  to   produce  such   admirable 


collotype   photographs  as    those  which   are 
contained   in    Mr.    Birch's    stately   volume. 


v> 


WESTERN    ELEVATION   OF   THE   TOWER   OF   ST. 
BENKT    FINK    (NOW    DESTROYED). 

We  regret  that  their  large  size  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in 
our  pages.     Never  before,   it  may  be  confi- 
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dently  asserted,  has  better 
work  of  the  kind  been 
done,  and  it  deserves  full 
and  ample  recognition  on 
the  part  of  antiquaries  and 
others. 

Mr.  Birch  notes,  in  an 
excellent  preface  to  the 
volume,  that  in  many 
cases,  if  not  in  most,  the 
church  which  took  the 
place  of  its  predecessor 
destroyed  in  the  Fire  of 
London  not  only  occupies 
the  exact  site,  but  actually 
preserves  in  its  walls  por- 
tions of  the  mediaeval 
structure.  This  had  often 
been  suspected,  but  it  is 
only  within  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  placed  be- 
yond the  region  of  specu- 
lation by  discoveries  made 
during  repairs  and  altera- 
tions effected  in  certain 
of  the  existing  churches. 
The  plan  of  the  mediaeval 
London  city  churches  was 
that  of  small  buildings, 
seldom  with  a  structural 
chancel,  and  most  having 
only  a  single  aisle,  north 
and  south  of  the  nave  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  a 
low  western   tower,   with, 


none  of  them,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  of  any 
great  size  or  architectural 
magnificence.  We  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  ever 
seen  this  matter  dealt 
with  at  length,  but  we 
believe  that  a  good  deal 
may  be  gathered  from  it 
as  to  the  original  size  and 
importance  of  our  more 
ancient  towns  relatively 
to  one  another.  Where  a 
single  predominant  church 
exists,  such  as  is  the  case 
at  Plymouth,  Hull,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  other 
places,  the  case  seems 
fairly  clear  that  the  par- 
ticular town  was  at  first 
unimportant,  and  its  popu- 
lation, relatively  speaking, 
small,  and  that  its  one 
church  grew  in  size  and 
magnificence  as  the  parish 
increased  in  population 
and  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  town  con- 
tains a  number  of  small 
parishes,  there  is,  we  be- 
lieve, evidence  of  its  early 
importance  and  relatively 
large  population,  the  num- 
ber of  small  parishes  being 
moreover  some  clue  as  to 
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in  a  very  few  cases,  a  spire  in  addition. 
Generally  speaking,  the  London  city  churches 
seem  to  have  been  rebuilc  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  reason  for  this  wholesale  re- 
building is  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious, 
although  a  good  many  plausible  reasons  may 
be  suggested  for  it.  The  ancient  London 
parishes,  like  those  of  many  other  English 
cities  and  towns,  are  of  small  area,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  London  originally  pos- 
sessed a  great  number  of  parish  churches, 
VOL.  xxxii. 


the  original  size  of  any  particular  town.  This 
is  a  feature  which  is  peculiar  to  England,  and 
it  seems  worthy  of  a  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion than  it  appears  to  have  received.  Much, 
we  believe,  might  be  worked  out  from  it 

After  the  Great  Fire  several  of  the  small 
London  parishes  were  united,  and  the  new 
church  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  them  was 
made  to  serve  for  the  two  previously  existing. 
If  much  was  lost  by  the  Fire,  it  is  to  it  also 
that  we  owe  the  noble  buildings  which  recall 
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the  fame  of  Inigo  Jones,  Christopher  Wren, 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  James  Gibbs,  and 
others.  Mr.  Birch's  information  as  to  them 
is  full  and  complete,  and  the  illustrations  in 
the  letter-press  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
While  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  this  work  it  is  none  the  less  a  disappoint- 
ment to  be  obliged  to  pass  by  the  many  in- 
teresting details  of  its  contents.  We  can  but 
advise  readers  of  the  Antiquary  to  examine 
the  book  and  its  plates  for  themselves.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  service  this  book  ought  to 
render  by  calling  attention  to  the  many  ex- 
cellences of  the  London  churches,  and  so 
assist  in  preventing  the  removal  of  any  more 
of  them.  We  may  as  well  draw  attention,  in 
this  respect,  to  Mr.  Birch's  statement  in  regard 
to  the  demolition  of  the  very  graceful  church 
of  St.  Benet  Fink  a  few  years  ago,  where  he 
tells  us  that  a  very  fine  font  with  a  carved 
cover,  as  well  as  some  excellent  carved  wood- 
work forming  the  reredos  and  panelling  of 
other  parts  of  the  church,  have  all  gone — 
nobody  knows  where  ! 

Although  we  have  not  proposed  to  our- 
selves to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the 
book,  such  as  might  be  the  case  were  it  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  a  review,  it  may  be 
useful  to  add,  perhaps,  that  it  opens  with  an 
account  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  a  dozen  ad- 
mirable collotype  plates,  14  inches  by  10,  are 
given.  The  grain  of  the  oak  of  the  choir- 
stalls,  and  the  bloom  on  the  stonework  in 
the  nave,  come  out  with  really  startling  clear- 
ness, and  better  work  has  never  been  done 
before,  and  is,  in  fact,  impossible.  Some  ex- 
cellent drawings  of  the  beautiful  iron  gates 
and  screens  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral 
are  given,  which  may  interest  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  followed  the  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  our  pages  on  this  subject 
lately.  Mr.  Birch  has  a  sly  dig  at  the  Munich 
transparencies,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  so 
greatly  admired,  and  which  even  for  a  while 
threatened  to  take  the  place  of  stained  glass 
in  our  church  windows.  He  says  (p.  22) 
that  the  Munich  windows  have  been  removed 
from  the  choir  "  to  other  parts  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  one  can  better  see  how  bad  they 
are." 

After  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  the  parish 
churches  are  dealt  with  in  chronological  order. 
Besides  a  general  account  of  each,  with  a 
ground  plan  drawn  to  the  scale  of  32  feet  to 


the  inch,  many  of  the  details  of  the  different 
parts  and  pieces  of  furniture  are  carefully 
illustrated.  This  is  in  addition  to  large  collo- 
types of  the  more  important  buildings.  The" 
work  differs  in  many  respects  from  others 
which  have  preceded  it,  chiefly  in  the  extent, 
size,  and  excellence  of  the  plates,  and  also 
because  it  includes  the  wider  area  of  "Greater 
London,"  and  so  contains  notices  of  such 
churches  as  St.  Martin's-in  the-Fields,  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Christ 
Church,  Spitalfields,  and  others  outside  the 
city.  We  can  only  express  the  gratitude  of 
all  antiquaries  and  lovers  of  art  to  the  author 
and  the  publisher  of  such  a  book  as  this, 
which  has  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  London 
churches  in  this  paper.  We  cannot  do  better, 
perhaps,  than  conclude  by  re-echoing  the 
words  of  the  author,  when  he  says  that  if  the 
volume  should  succeed  in  calling  attention 
to  the  beauties  of  the  excellent  structures 
"  illustrated  in  its  pages,  and  awaken  a  fresh 
interest  in  these  monuments  of  art  yet  pre- 
served to  us  in  our  great  city,  it  will  not  have 
been  prepared  in  vain." 


PutJlications  anD  ptoceeHings!  of 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  twenty- first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  (Archaeological  Section)  for  1895.  I'  '^o"" 
tains  the  following  papers:  "John  Rogers  of  Deri- 
tend,  Scholar  and  Martyr,"  by  Mr.  Robert  K.  Dent ; 
"  Ancient  Church  Fittings,"  by  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Murray  (this  paper  is  illustrated,  and  some  fine 
examples  of  Elizabethan  communion  tables  are  repre- 
sented) ;  "  Henley-in-Arden,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Crouch  ; 
"  lona,"  by  that  veteran  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Dryden 
(this  paper  contains  a  measured  plan)  ;  and  *'  Salford 
Priors,"  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Chattaway,  which  is 
freely  illustrated,  and  has  a  full-page  ground-plan  of 
Salford  Hall. 

•O^  <^  "^ 

Part  II.  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  has  been  issued. 
It  contains,  besides  the  business  matter  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  following  papers  of  archaeological  interest : 
"On  some  forms  of  Land  Tenure,  and  the  Historical 
Illustrations  afforded  by  them,"  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Maclean  ;  "  Description  of  a  Second  Ogam  Stone  at 
Lewannick,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon  ;  "  Notes 
on  Three  Ogam  Stones  in  Cornwall,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
lago ;  and  "  The  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Corn- 
wall," by  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  (Part  II.). 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  was 
held  on  June  15.  The  Chairman  (Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson)  expressed  regret  at  the  absence,  from 
what  he  found  was  somewhat  serious  indisposition,  of 
Professor  Jebl),  the  president  of  the  society,  who  was 
to  have  taken  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan  then  read  the  report  of  the 
Council,  which  stated  that  they  had  "  again  to  report 
a  session  of  useful  work  and  steady  prosperity  without 
any  very  striking  incident.  The  publication  of  the 
Jottrtial  of  Hellenic  Studies  is  still  the  main  outcome 
of  the  society's  efforts,  and,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  editorial  committee,  maintains  an  honourable 
place  among  periodicals  of  its  class.  The  society  has 
to  regret  the  loss  of  some  important  members  by 
death,  and  special  mention  is  due  to  Lord  Leighton, 
who  had  from  the  outset  shown  a  warm  interest  in  the 
society's  work,  and  to  Dr.  Henry  Middleton,  who 
died  a  few  days  ago,  and  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  society.  Members  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  British  School  at  Athens,  to  which  the 
society  has  long  been  a  subscriber,  has  now  been 
placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  financial  basis,  and 
has  done  some  excellent  work  during  the  past  season. 
The  number  of  well  equipped  students  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  average,  and  important  excavations  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Melos  and  for  the 
first  time  in  Athens  itself,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
ancient  Kynosarges.  A  full  account  of  the  results 
will,  as  usual,  be  given  next  month  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  school.  The  council 
have  in  the  course  of  the  year  voted  grants  of  £<fi  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Paton  towards  some  proposed  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Budrum,  and  of  £2^  ^'^  ^^r- 
W.  J.  Woodhouse,  a  former  student  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  towards  additional  illustrations  for 
a  work  on  the  topography  of  /Etolia,  which  is  to  be 
published  by  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  council  have  during  the  last  few  months  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  library  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  arrangements  for  its  custody  and  manage- 
ment. New  book-shelves  have  been  provided,  and 
the  hooks  are  being  rearranged  in  a  more  systematic 
way.  Dr.  Holden,  to  whom  the  society  is  much  in- 
debted for  his  valuable  services  as  hon.  librarian,  has 
felt  obliged  to  resign  the  post  on  account  of  ill-health, 
but  the  council  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
in  his  place  the  help  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  has  long  been  an  active  member 
of  the  library  committee.  Miss  Hughes,  the  assistant 
librarian,  has  also  resigned  her  post,  the  increasing 
pressure  of  her  duties  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
rendering  it  impossible  for  her  to  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  care  of  a  second  library.  In  her  stead  the 
council  have  appointed  Miss  Fanny  Johnson,  formerly 
head  mistress  of  the  Bolton  High  School  for  Girls, 
who  is  at  present  giving  the  whole  of  her  time  to  the 
work.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  funds  available  for 
the  purchase  of  books  are  not  large,  it  has  been 
thought  well  to  send  to  members  during  the  past  week 
a  circular  appealing  for  donations  of  suitable  books  or 
pamphlets.  The  treasurer's  accounts  show  ordinary 
receipts  during  the  year  of /^9I5  (if  we  include  £2,0 
refunded  by  Mr.  Hogarth  out  of  the  grant  of  ;^ic» 
made  last  year  for  excavations  in  Alexandria),  against 


£<)\o  during  the  financial  year  1S94-95.  The  receipts 
from  subscriptions,  including  arrears,  amount  to  j^7i7, 
against  £6(^2..  The  receipts  from  life  compositions 
amount  to  ifi},,  against  ;^5o,  and  receipts  from 
libraries  and  for  the  purchase  of  back  volumes  to 
£\\T,  against  ;Ci22,  a  decrease  of  £%.  Receipts 
from  other  sources  of  ordinary  income  show  no 
material  alteration.  Since  the  entrance  fee  was  im- 
posed in  January,  1894,  about  £']i,  has  been  received 
from  this  source,  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the 
society's  income.  In  the  matter  of  ordinary  expendi- 
ture, amounting  to  ;^62i,  against  ;i^730  in  the  previous 
year,  the  stationery,  printing,  and  postage  account  is 
£i,(i.  The  expenditure  on  the  library  has  been  £yj, 
against  £f^  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  the 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  has  amounted  to 
;^394.  The  annual  grant  of  ;^ioo  to  the  British 
School  at  Athens  has  been  made,  and  a  balance  was 
carried  forward  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of 
.^339  '6s.  iid.,  against  ;^i69  7s.  6d.  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year.  Twenty-four  new  members  have 
been  elected  during  the  year,  while  thirty-six  have 
been  lost  by  death  or  resignation.  This  shows  a  net 
decrease  of  twelve,  and  brings  the  total  number  of 
members  to  772.  Ten  new  libraries  have  joined  the 
list  of  subscribers,  which  now  amount  to  127  ;  with 
the  five  public  libraries  to  132." 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  Lord  Leighton  would  be  especially 
missed  in  his  capacity  of  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  in  matters  of  art  his  advice  was 
almost  implicitly  taken.  Other  losses  in  the  course  of 
the  year  were  Sir  William  Stewart,  once  Minister  at 
Athens,  and  Lord  Bath,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  death  of  Dr.  Middleton  was  a  serious 
loss  to  art,  for  he  was  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  not  only  of  ancient  but  also  of 
medieval  art.  With  a  membership  of  772  the  society 
had  no  occasion  for  anxiety  at  a  small  temporary 
decline  in  numbers. 

Professor  Butcher,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ob- 
served that  wherever  there  was  a  vigorous  intellectual 
life  there  was  an  increase  of  Hellenic  study  which 
might  be  taken  as  the  measure  and  mark  of  advance- 
ment in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  in  a  short  account  of  archaeological 
research  during  the  past  year,  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant result  was  the  discovery  by  the  French  at 
Delphi  of  a  singularly  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  of 
the  date  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  The  work  repre- 
sented a  quadriga,  and  there  was  a  figure  of  a  youth 
in  an  almost  perfect  state  with  the  eyes  clearly 
marked.  The  French  had  also  done  admirable  work 
in  the  department  of  Byzantine  art ;  the  Germans  had 
been  engaged  at  Priene,  the  Austrians  at  Ephesus, 
and  a  young  American  student,  at  considerable  risk, 
had  obtained  an  interesting  inscription  from  the 
Parthenon  of  the  date  of  about  60  A.u. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  society  followed,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman. 

5^        5^         5©» 
The    members   of  the    Norfolk    and   Norwich 
Arch/eological  Society  visited  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
on  June  3  and  4. — The  two  most  important  features 
of  the   meeting  were  a  paper   by  ^Ir.  Spanton   on 
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Moyses  Hall,  and  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  rcpjit  of  the  latter  paper  in  the  Bury 
and  Norwich  Post  fills  three  columns  of  close  printing, 
and  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  epitomize  it.  It 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  memiiers  of  an  archteo- 
logical  society  liave  the  privilege  of  listening  to  such 
an  exhaustive  description  of  a  building,  the  remains 
of  which  they  ate  visiting.  Dr.  James's  paper  will, 
of  course,  be  printed  in  some  permanent  form,  when 
antiquaries  generally  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  it.  We  have  never  read  a  more  instructive 
description  in  detail  of  the  internal  arrangements 
of  one  of  the  great  monastic  houses  and  churches 
of  England  before  the  Reformation,  and  we  are  only 
sorry  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  give 
in  even  an  abbreviated  form  the  outline  of  Dr.  James's 
epoch-marking  paper. — As  regards  Moyses  Hall, 
which  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention, 
owing  to  the  contemplated  alterations  to  adapt  it  for 
use  as  a  fire-engine  station,  Mr.  Spanton's  paper  will 
be  read  with  interest.  We  believe  there  is  no  real 
doubt  that  the  building  was  originally  a  Jews'  house, 
and  possibly  a  synagogue,  although  there  appears  to 
l)e  no  documentary  evidence  forthcoming  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  the  region  of  doubt.  In  this  instance 
the  name  and  local  tradition  seem  quite  sufficient 
evidence.  Under  any  circumstance,  however,  the 
building  is  of  extreme  interest  as  one  of  the  few 
Norman  houses  still  remaining.  We  borrow  the 
following  report  of  Mr.  Spanton's  paper  from  tlie 
Bury  and  Norwich  Post:  "Moyses  Hall  is  one  of 
the  few  stone  houses  which  date  from  the  twelfth 
century  still  remaining  in  England  ;  having  been  built 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  Romanesque  to 
Gothic,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  Early  Eng- 
lish styles  of  architecture.  The  first  floor  is  supported 
by  nine  vaults,  three  of  which,  forming  the  room  used 
as  a  receiving  office  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  are  oblong  in  plan  ;  the  ribs  from  east  to 
west  being  semicircular,  the  arches  from  north  to 
south  being  pointed.  The  other  six  vaults  are  square 
in  plan,  the  arches  are  all  pointed,  and,  in  the  centre 
of  the  space,  spring  from  two  round  columns,  with 
convex  or  cushion-shaped  capitals.  The  floor  was  not 
levelled,  for  the  building  still  stands  upon  the  natural 
slope  of  the  ground.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
original  south-west  Norman  window  was  replaced  by 
the  present  one  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  the 
sill  carved  to  represent  the  head  of  St.  Edmund 
guarded  by  the  wolf;  the  string  course  was  cut 
through,  the  ceiling  was  lowered,  a  second  floor  was 
gained,  and  an  additional  window  inserted  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  staircase  and  the  fireplace  in  the  west 
wall  on  the  first  floor  were  made.  The  arches,  since 
filled  up  to  form  the  partition  wall  which  divides  the 
railway  office  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  were 
formed  of  Tudor  brickwork  of  the  same  date  as  the 
adjoining  forge  and  workshop  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Townsend.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
Moyses  Hall  was  leaning  over  towards  the  east  from 
neglect,  the  washing  of  the  rain  from  the  roof,  and 
down  the  road,  and  the  want  of  a  deep  foundation. 
So  to  save  it  from  ruin  the  east  wall  was  rebuilt  in 
1806,  or,  rather,  thrown  together  with  the  old 
materials,    the   squared   and   moulded   stones   being 


stuck  about  like  plums  in  a  pudding ;  at  the  same 
time  the  first  turret  and  clock  face  were  added.  The 
present  turret,  with  the  gable  under  it,  the  clock  face, 
also  the  south  doorway  and  two  windows  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  the  work  of  Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  destroyed  the  old  window  on  the  second 
floor,  and  substituted  the  two  abominable  windows 
which  still  occupy  its  place.  These  last  alterations 
were  perpetrated  in  1858.  Fortunately,  there  are  at 
least  two  independent  views  of  the  east  front  as  it 
stood  during  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  three 
original  windows  under  round  arches,  similar  to  those 
still  remaining  in  the  south  front.  With  the  help  of 
these  drawings  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  restore  it. 
Moyses  Hall  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  borough  ;  it  was  used  as  a  workhouse,  as  a 
school  for  poor  children,  and  lastly,  as  a  police 
station.  When  the  representatives  of  the  law  and  the 
breakers  of  the  peace  left  its  cells  empty  and  deserted, 
that  ardent  archreologist,  Mr.  Henry  Trigg,  suggested 
that  it  should  be  turned  into  a  museum  of  local  anti- 
quities ;  but  his  untimely  and  lamented  death  pre- 
vented his  taking  steps  to  carry  out  his  excellent  idea. 
It  was  decided  by  the  council  to  adapt  it  for  the  use 
of  the  fire  brigade,  but  early  in  last  year  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  took  the 
matter  up ;  memorials  were  presented  to  the  mayor 
and  corporation  from  the  Jews  of  London,  from  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  Bury,  and  the  members  of 
the  Suff"olk  Institute  of  Archceology,  praying  that  it 
might  not  be  used  for  a  purpose  to  which  it  could 
scarcely  be  adapted  without  injury  to  its  architectural 
features.  The  council  expressed  their  willingness  to 
find  another  receptacle  for  the  fire  engines,  and  to 
place  their  collection  in  Moyses  Hall  if  the  me- 
morialists would  find  the  money  necessary  for  the 
repair  of  the  building.  So  much  interest  had  been 
manifested  by  the  press  and  the  public  in  the  matter, 
that  it  was  hoped  as  much  as  ;^i,ooo  might  be  raised, 
and  the  Rev.  Hermann  Gollancz  having  obtained  the 
signatures  of  Lord  Rothschild  and  other  leading  Jews, 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  those  gentlemen 
would  contribute  to  the  fund,  because,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  Moyses  Hall  was  synonymous  with 
Moses  House,  and  had  originally  been  the  house  and 
place  of  business  of  s(jme  of  the  wealthy  Jews  who 
used  to  lend  money  to  the  abbots  of  Bury,  and  had 
also  been  used  for  worship  according  to  Jewish  rites. 
But  just  when  our  hopes  were  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch,  one  of  those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  make  it 
their  business  to  blacken  Joan  of  Arc,  to  whitewash 
Henry  VIII.,  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
Bacon's  essays,  and  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's 
plays,  gave  a  lecture,  in  which  he  proved — to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  and  apparently  to  that  of  some  of 
his  hearers — that  the  Jews  could  never  have  inhabited 
Moyses  Hall,  and  that  the  interest  now  being  taken 
in  the  building  by  the  Jewish  community  was  founded 
on  a  delusion.  All  hope  of  assistance  from  that  quarter 
was  thus  lost.  To  complete  our  discomfiture  and 
the  triumph  of  the  enemy,  when  a  search  was  made 
for  the  title-deeds,  in  the  hope  of  tracing  back  the 
ownership,  they  had  disappeared.  We  are  still  a.sking 
for  subscriptions  towards  the  repair  of  the  building, 
but,  owing  to  the  depression  now  prevailing  in  this 
centre  of  agricultural  industry,  we  have  only  been  able 
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to  raise  ^160.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  taking  up 
your  time  with  this  long  rigmarole,  on  the  plea  that 
some  explanation  seemed  due  to  visitors  who  find  one 
of  our  most  important  buildings  in  this  unsatisfactory 
state  ;  and  who,  though  prepared  to  see  the  abbey 
church  and  palace  in  ruins,  were  not  expecting  the 
museum  to  be  empty,  the  natural  history  collection  in 
the  council  chamber,  the  flint  implements  hidden  away 
in  boxes,  and  the  Guildhall  library  in  course  of  being 
removed  to  the  Athentcum." 


of  jQeto  T5ooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
>iiark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  Scotland,  in  the  Summer 
OF  1S39.  By  Christian  Ployen.  Translated  by 
Catherine  Spence.  Second  edition.  Cloth, 
8vo.,  pp.  XV,  237.  Lerwick  :  J',  and  l.  Manson. 
Life  is  lived  so  rapidly  at  the  present  day  that  quite 
a  short  period  suffices  to  confer  an  air  of  antiquity  on 
almost  anything.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  books  of  travel,  or  descriptions  of  cour.tries  and 
places.  Changes  of  all  kinds  have  been  so  great 
during  the  past  few  years  that  a  book  only  a  few 
years  old  often  quickly  acquires  a  strongly  antiquarian 
character.  Herre  Christian  Ployen,  the  author  of 
these  Reminiscences,  was  Amtmand  (or  Judge),  and 
Governor  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  was  evidently  a 
man  of  wide  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  keen  observer. 
We  have  seldom  come  across  a  more  interesting  book 
than  this,  which  we  are  surprised  to  think  is  not  more 
generally  known  than  it  is,  although  this  appears  to 
be  a  second  edition  of  the  translation.  Herre  Ployen 
visited  Shetland  and  Scotland  in  1839,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  information  which  might  assist  him  in 
ameliorating  the  then  existing  poverty  of  the  Faroe 
islanders.  He  set  sail  from  Thorshavn  on  June  i, 
and  landed  three  days  later  at  Lerwick,  where  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  many  signs 
of  affluence  in  the  interior  appointments  and  furniture 
of  the  houses.  This  has  always  been  a  notable 
feature  of  Lerwick,  and  strikes  nearly  every  person  on 
a  first  visit  to  the  town,  and  to  one  coming  only  a 
short  distance  from  poverty  -  stricken  Faroe  the 
difference  must  have  been  very  marked  indeed. 
Lerwick  is,  and  was  then,  in  direct  communication 
with  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  and  hence 
those  characteristics  of  life  which  are  so  unlooked  for 
in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  British  Isles,  and  which 
afford  even  a  strong  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 
Herre  Ployen,  as  might  be  expected,  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  the  cruelties  by  which,  after  the  Shetlands 
passed  to  Scotland,  the  old  Udal  system  was  annihi- 
lated. 

Passing  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  he  first  set 
foot  at   Aberdeen,  after  a  rough   jmssage  acro'^s  the 


Pentland  Firth.  The  highland  kilt  seems  to  have 
shocked  him  as  a  grave  impropriety,  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  civilized  country,  while  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  bagpipes  is  scarcely  less  severe.  He 
observes  {p.  79)  :  '  By  my  presence  at  the  barracks  I 
had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  Scottish  national  musical  instrument, 
the  bagpipes,  which  the  piper  of  the  regiment  is  said 
to  play  well,  but  which  I  thought  detestable."  His 
observations  on  the  religious  customs  of  Scotland,  half 
a  centuiy  ago,  are  interesting,  lie  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  custom  of  family  prayer  which  he 
witnessed  in  Shetland,  but  thought  the  kneeling 
posture  inconvenient,  and  a  mistake  !  His  first  day 
in  Edinburgh  was  a  Sunday,  on  which  he  remarks  : 
"  Anything  more  tedious  than  a  Scottish  Sabbath  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine.  It  is  in  truth  a  day  of  rest  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of  bells,  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  grave  looking  people  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  many  churches."  He  attended 
service  in  one  of  the  three  kirks  into  which  St.  Giles's 
was  then  divided,  admired  the  singing,  but  came 
away  with  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  a  sermon  he 
heard  against  Scepticism.  The  following  Sunday  he 
attended  St.  John's  Episcopal  Chapel  (or  church  as  it 
is  now  called),  which  had  not  long  been  opened,  but 
his  verdict  on  the  Anglican  service  was  not  favour- 
able :  "  The  set  prayers  that  precede  the  sermon,  the 
responses  which  the  congregation  repeat  like  children 
for  mutual  instruction,  are  far  from  edifying,  and  I 
much  prefer  the  long  prayers  of  the  Scotch  Kirk, 
which  the  minister  himseif  com))oses  and  accommo- 
dates to  the  abilities  and  present  necessities  of  his 
fellow  worshippers. "  An  incident  in  this  connection 
is  also  worth  citing  (p.  99)  :  "  At  the  corner  of  a 
street  I  encountered  a  young  man  in  plain  clothes, 
who  with  a  small  Bible  in  his  hand  harangued  very 
vehemently  the  assembled  crowd  on  the  hallowing  of 
the  Sabbath.  Many  persons,  especially  women  of 
the  lower  orders,  surrounded  him,  and  seemed  very 
penitent,  groaning,  sighing,  and  exclaiming,  '  True, 
too  true  !'  .  .  .  I  wondered  that  the  police  did  not 
interfere  with  his  proceedings,  though  perhaps  it  is 
the  best  policy  to  leave  the  like  of  him  to  them- 
selves, otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as 
martyrs  for  truth  by  the  populace." 

Scotch  hotel  servants  seem  to  have  been,  sixty 
years  ago,  much  what  they  are  to-day,  and  Herre 
Ployen  feelingly  complains  that  "  when  about  to  quit 
a  Scotch  inn,  one  has  to  do  with  a  class  of  persons 
the  most  shameless  in  existence,  namely,  waiters, 
chambermaids,  and  boots."  .Many  an  unfortunate 
Saxon  traveller  has,  in  later  times,  suffered  from  this 
painful  characteristic,  which  so  stung  the  good-hearted 
Faroe  islander  to  the  quick.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting description  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  a 
journey  by  the  railway,  then  recently  opened  from 
Arbroath  to  Dundee.  He  says  (p.  88) :  "  Even  my 
Faroese  readers  have  doubtless  heard  or  read  that  in 
modern  times  in  England,  and  more  recently  still  in 
other  countries,  iron  railroads  have  been  constructed 
on  which  an  engine  driven  by  steam  can  run,  drawing 
after  it  carriages  with  passengers  and  goods.  I  shall 
therefore  only  briefly  observe  that  the  road  must  l>e 
perfectly  level,  for  which  jnirpose  bridges  are  built 
across  those  natural  inequalities  found  everywhere, 
and  a  passage  is  tunnelled  through  higher  acclivities 
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where  this  is  found  easier  than  to  level  them.     This 
road  is  fenced  on  either  side  by  a  parapet  to  prevent 
persons  in  ignorance  attempting  to  cross  it,  two  rails 
of  cast  iron  are  fixed  on  the  way,  and  the  engines,  as 
well  as  the  carriages  that  are  to  run  on  it,  have  their 
wheels  hollowed  out  like  a  spinning-wheel  in  order  to 
grasp  the  rails.   .  .   .     The  engine  stood  in   a  long 
shed  made  of  boards,  and  had  seven  carriages  attached 
to  it,  each  fastened  to  the  one  behind  it  by  an  iron 
chain.      The   first   three  were   open   vehicles   called 
trucks,  the  other  four  carriages.     I  took  my  seat  in 
one  of  the  first-class  carriages,  and  sat,  watch  in  hand, 
to  note  the  moment  of  starting,  eagerly  awaiting  this 
new  experience.     At  last  the  guard  gave  the  signal  to 
start  with  his  horn,  and  motion  began,  at  first  slow, 
but  soon  increasing  to  a  speed  of  which  I  had  never 
before  had  any  conception.     The  perfect  smoothness 
of  the  road  and  the  rails  on  which  the  carriages  move, 
makes  the  furious  swiftness  of  the  pace  by  no  means 
unpleasant ;  the  noise,  too,  caused  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress  of  the   train  is   not  nearly  so  loud  as  I    had 
anticipated.     I   could,    without   straining   my   voice, 
converse  with  my  neighbour  ;  I  could  read  the  most 
minute  name  on  a  travelling  map  that  I  carried  in  my 
pocket ;  I  could,  if  I  had  chosen,  have  written.     I 
have  also  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  ;  individual  places   so  vividly  im- 
pressed my  memory  with  their  beauty,  that  I  believe 
I   should   have   recognised   them    were    I    suddenly 
transported     thither.      Only    the     objects    in    close 
proximity  flew  past  the  view  in  wild  rapidity ;  for 
instance,  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  seemed 
to  be  a  confused  gray  line,  but  everything  at  a  distance 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  was,  as  I  have  said,  per- 
fectly  distinct.      I   often   observed   that    we   passed 
under  an  arch  or  over  a  bridge,  under  which  was  a 
road  of  the  usual  kind,  but  this  perception  was  but 
momentary ;     new    objects    immediately     presented 
themselves  to  my  sight,  which  again  also  rapidly  gave 
place  to  others.     We  stopped  four  times  on  the  way  to 
take  in  passengers  and  fuel,  and,  these  slight  interrup- 
tions included,  we  travelled  the  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  in  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  an  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  though  the  larger  engines  in  England  fly 
at  even  greater  speed."     With   this  extract  dealing 
with  the  impressions  produced  on  a  highly  intelligent 
foreigner  by  a  railway  journey  in  the  infancy  of  the 
system,  we  take  our  leave  of  a  very  instructive  book. 
The  extracts  we  have  made  testify  to  the  excellent 
English  of  the  translation,  while  the  printing  and  get- 
U|)  of  the  volume  reflect  much  credit  on  the  Lerwick 
firm  by  whom  it  is  produced.     We  have  only  one 
omission  to  note,  and  that  is,  we  should  like  to  have 
had  some  short  account  or  memoir  of  Herre  Ployen 
prefixed  to  his  Reminiscences.      There  is   a   quaint 
picture  of  him  in  a  grotesque  official  costume,  but  we 
naturally  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  life  of 
a  writer,  who  exhibited  so  much  insight  and  intelli- 
gence during  his  visit  to  North  Britain  nearly  sixty 
years  ago. 

*         *         * 

The  London   Burial  Grounds.     By  Mrs.    Basil 

Holmes.     Cloth,    8vo.,   pp.    344.     London  :    7'. 

Fisher  Univin.     Price  los.  6d. 

A  very  genial  book  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Basil 

Holmes  on  a  somewhat  uncongenial  subject.     Few 

airong  us,  even  zealous  antiquaries,  care  to   spend 


more  time  than  we  can  help  '*  by  the  cold  hie  jacets 
of  the  dead,"  yet  she  has  taught  us  one  more  lesson  in 
her  descriptions  of  "  London  Burial  Grounds,"  that 
no  single  feature  which  has  any  bearing  on  the  study 
of  archaeology  should  be  neglected.  The  book  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  has  numerous  illustrations, 
including  the  reproduction  of  many  old  views,  which 
considerably  enhances  its  value.  To  utilize  old  burial 
grounds  as  gardens  and  pleasant  walks  for  the  living 
is  no  desecration,  and  the  need  to  preserve  open  spaces 
in  crowded  towns  is  yearly  becoming  more  urgent. 
One  precaution  should  always  be  taken,  viz.,  copying 
all  the  inscriptions  and  making  an  exact  plan  of  the 
graves  previous  to  any  alterations. 

Concerning  cremation  there  is  no  solid  religious 
objection — only  sentiment ;  and  public  opinion  is 
further  advanced  in  its  favour  than  many  think.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  a  mark  of  the  greatest  respect 
to  burn  the  dead,  and  the  custom  fell  out  of  use 
because  of  its  great  cost.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  a  medico-legal  one. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  :  British  and 
l\oman  Burial  Places ;  Graveyards  of  Convents ; 
Cathedral,  Abbey,  Temple  and  Tower  ;  City  Church- 
yards ;  Outside  Churchyards  ;  Pest-fields  and  Plague- 
Pits  ;  Dissenters'  Burial  Grounds  ;  Foreigners ; 
Hospital,  Almshouse,  and  Workhouse  Grounds ; 
Private  and  Promiscuous  Cemeteries ;  Closing  of 
Burial-grounds  and  Vaults;  Graveyards  as  Public 
Gardens  ;  Cemetries  still  in  use ;  A  Forecast  of  the 
Future.  The  Appendix  contains  lists  of  burial- 
grounds  in  existence,  and  also  those  which  have  dis- 
appeared ;  Churches  and  Chapels  without  grounds, 
but  with  Vaults  under  them ;  How  to  lay  out  a 
Burial-ground  as  a  Garden ;  the  Disused  Burial- 
grounds  Act,  etc. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes's  book. 

*         *         * 
Sutton    in    Holderness  :    The    Manor,    the 

Berewic,    and   the   Village   Community. 

By  Thomas  Blashill.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xx,  302. 

Hull  :  William  Andrews  and  Co. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  book,  and  one  of  which 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  cordial  apprecia- 
tion. Sutton  is  a  parish,  originally  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hull,  but  now  almost  wholly  included  within  the 
extended  area  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  that 
town.  It  contains  a  fine  brick  church,  at  one  time 
collegiate,  sadly  spoilt  by  destructive  "  restoration." 
Besides  the  church  there  are  other  features  of  interest, 
including  some  early  earthworks.  A  brief  account 
of  the  place  may  be  found  in  Poulson's  History  of 
Holderness,  but  beyond  the  short  account  of  Sutton  in 
that  book  nothing  has,  we  believe,  been  done  to 
elucidate  its  history  until  the  appearance  of  the 
present  work  by  Mr.  Blashill.  While  Mr.  Blashill's 
work  seems  fairly  complete  in  most  particulars,  its 
especial  value  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  the  very  careful 
account  he  is  able  to  give  of  the  open-field  system, 
slight  indications  of  which  can  even  yet  be  traced 
here  and  there  in  the  outlying  lands  around  Sutton. 
Since  Mr.  Seebohm  published  his  well-known  work, 
general  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  and 
with  many  important  results.  Mr.  Blashill  gives  a 
very  clear  and  succinct  description  of  the  field  system 
at  Sutton,  and  its  general  characteristics,  which  may 
be  worth  quoting  in  part.     He  says  (p.   15):  "No 
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man's  land  lay  together,  forming  a  farm,  as  is  the 
custom  now.  The  whole  area  of  the  tillage  fields  was 
laid  out  in  '  lands '  and  '  selions,'  the  breadth  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  selion  being  27  to  33  feet, 
and  their  length  about  220  yards— averaging  about 
half  an  acre.  Each  oxgang  consisted  of  about  thirty 
selions,  of  which  about  ten  would  be  in  each  of  the 
three  great  fields  into  which  the  ploughland  was 
divided,  but  no  two  of  these  would  lie  near  to  each 
other.  They  would  be  spread  about  in  some  sort  of 
rotation  with  the  selions  belonging  to  other  oxgangs, 
the  original  arrangement  having  probably  been  made 
by  lot.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  practice  in  Sutton  was  to  change  the  lands  of 
the  free  tenants  by  lot  or  by  rotation  year  after  year. 
It  may  be  that  the  meadows  only  were  so  changed. 
As  recently  as  the  year  I7l3the  meadow-lands  of  two 
proprietors  were  occupied  by  each  of  them  in  alternate 
years."  Mr.  Blashill  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
balks  which  separated  the  selions,  pointing  out  that 
when  the  ploughed  portions  were  not  growing  a  crop, 
the  cattle  were  fed  on  the  stubbles  as  well  as  on  the 
dividing  balks,  and  that  when  the  selions  were  grow- 
ing corn  the  balks  would  produce  a  crop  of  hay,  so 
that  the  cattle  were  not  wholly  dependent  on  the 
meadow  lands  for  their  food.  Later  on  in  the  book 
the  author  returns  to  the  subject  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Old  Fashioned  Farms,"  in  which  he 
observes  (p.  187) :  "  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  tillage  materially  changed  in  extent  from  remote 
times  down  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  Until  that 
time  all  the  farmers  still  lived  huddled  together  in 
Sutton,  or  else  in  the  more  spacious  enclosures  of 
Stoneferry.  Their  narrow  ploughlands  lay  scattered 
over  the  three  great  common  fields.  ...  In  a  small 
grass  field  to  the  south-west  of  the  homestead  at  Low 
Bransholm,  the  existing  lands  are  alternately  18  feet 
and  9  feet  in  breadth.  This  may  be  a  piece  of 
ancient  ploughland  laid  down  to  grass  before  the 
balks  became  narrowed  by  encroachment ;  but  there 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  lands  with  their 
separating  balks  in  a  green  field  in  Bilton  to  the  south 
side  of  the  highroad  and  not  far  from  Salts  House. 
From  one  cause  or  another  the  balks,  with  such  rare 
exceptions  as  these,  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated 
lands." 

A  reproduced  photograph  is  given  of  one  of  these 
balks,  but  it  is  not  very  successful  or  clear,  which  is  to 
be  regretted. 

We  have  cited  these  passages,  because  it  seems  to 
us,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  this  particular  feature  which  Mr. 
Blashill  has  treated  very  fully,  and  with  evident  care  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  book  has  no  other 
valuable  features.  It  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
monograph  on  Sutton,  and  a  work  which,  besides 
being  of  local  interest,  has  a  wider  range  of  value  to 
the  antiquary.  It  is  not  often  that  this  can  be  said  of 
a  book  of  this  kind,  but  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of 
Mr.  Blashill's  work. 

«         *         « 
Chronicles  of  Wingham.      By  Arthur  Hussey. 
Cloth,  small  8vo.,  pp.  211.     Canterbury:  J,  A. 
Jennings. 

Mr.  Hussey  modestly  states  in  the  preface  that  the 
history  contained  in  this  book  "  only  claims  to  be 
original  in  the  sense  of  being  first  published   in  a 


collected  form,  derived  from  numerous  works,  most  of 
which  are  mentioned,  and  is  but  a  contribution  to- 
wards a  better  history  in  the  future  of  one  of  the  many 
interesting  parishes  of  Kent.  .  .  .  Perhaps  an 
apology  is  due  to  the  more  learned  readers,  that  the 
writer  was  unable  to  consult  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum,  Rolls  Office,  and  the  Lambeth 
Library,  with  reference  to  the  parish."  This  explains 
the  scope  of  the  book,  and  should  disarm  adverse 
criticism  were  such  called  for,  which  it  is  not.  The 
omission,  however,  to  consult  the  collections  named, 
deprives  the  work  of  that  element  of  thoroughness 
and  finality  which  it  might  otherwise  have  obtained 
in  Mr.  Hussey's  hands.  The  contents  of  the  book 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  :  The  history  of 
the  manor  of  Wingham,  and  that  of  the  lesser  manors 
of  Dene,  Tvvitham,  and  Wenderton ;  the  manor- 
house  of  the  archbishops  and  notices  of  the  kings  who 
have  been  entertained  there  [Edward  I.,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Wingham  in  September,  1295,  issued  a  writ 
of  summons  to  Parliament] ;  the  church,  first  parochial 
and  then  collegiate  ;  the  collegiate  foundation  of  a 
provost  and  six  canons  with  their  seven  vicars,  the 
fourteen  stalls  for  whom,  still  remain  in  the  chancel, 
while  three  of  the  canonical  residences  are  also  in 
existence;  the  history  of  the  "Runaway  Nun,"  a 
niece  of  Edward  HI.,  and  related  by  marriage  to  the 
Black  Prince,  who  was  married  in  Wingham  church 
in  the  year  1360,  and  the  penance  she  and  h^r 
husband  had  to  undergo  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ;  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Oxenden  family,  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  parish  since  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.  ;  and  another  to  the  Palmer  family,  who 
bought  the  college  in  1553,  and  whose  descendants 
lived  in  the  house  of  the  Provost  until  about  fifty 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hussey  has  shown  how  much  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  scattered  references  to  be  found  in  various 
archceological     ]3ublications.       He    has    produced    a 
thoroughly  good  book  of  its  kind,  and  we  hope  that  on 
some  future  occasion  he  may  be  able  to  make  use  of 
original  matter,  when  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  do  so 
with  judgment,  and  give  us  that  "  better  history  "  of 
Wingham  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  preface  to  this 
modest,  but  satisfactory,  little  book. 
*         *         * 
London  Street  Names  :  Their  Origin,  Signi- 
fication AND  Historic  Value  ;  with  divers 
Notes  AND  Observations.     By  F.  H.  Habben. 
Cloth,    8vo.,    pp.    264.      London :    T.     Fisher 
Unwin. 

The  careful  and  scientific  examination  of  place- 
names  has  of  late  years  yielded  many  important 
results,  and  has  helped  in  not  a  few  cases  to  throw 
light  on  obscure  phases  of  early  history.  There  is  a 
great  fascination  in  the  study  of  place-names,  and  in 
that  very  fact  lies  its  snare,  for  people  are  too  ready 
to  be  satisfied  with  some  "happy  guess,"  which  after 
all  is  only  too  often  in  reality  a  very  unhappy  mis- 
take. The  subject  has  been  attacked  in  a  very 
different  manner  in  the  present  day,  to  the  old 
fashioned  guess  -  work  of  our  forefathers  ;  but  still 
there  is  too  much  guessing,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  study  of  place-names  should  be  organized  on 
a  surer  and  more  systematic  basis  than  that  which  it 
at  present  occupies.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
individual  efforts  of  a  few  scattered  persons  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  working  in  .i  haphazard  sort  of 
way  independently  of  one  another,  but  should  lie 
arranged  and  directed  from  some  well- authenticated 
centre.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  light  might  thus 
be  thrown  by  comparison  of  place-names,  especially  if 
some  definite  and  organized  system  of  their  study  were 
adopted. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  little  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  road  and  street  names.  This 
is  a  department  which  offers  a  good  deal  of  promising 
material  if  it  is  only  carefully  worked,  and  we  believe 
that  the  book  under  notice  is  the  first  which  has  been 
devoted  solely  to  street-names.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
criticise  a  pioneer  work  of  this  kind  too  severely, 
especially  as  it  is  a  book  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  useful  matter.  If,  however,  we  look  very  closely 
into  it,  we  find  the  fauU  of  guess-work  to  be  too 
patent  in  many  cases.  The  author  has  also  dealt  with 
the  names  too  much  as  they  have  existed  within  later 
periods,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  sought  out  their 
very  earliest  forms,  a  method  which  alone  can  give 
satisfactory  results.  Then,  too,  we  note  some  slipshod 
work,  as,  for  instance  (p.  24),  under  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
which  is  explained  as  "  A  memento  of  the  rosary, 
breviary,  and  other  ecclesiastical  manufacturers  and 
vendors  gathering  about  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  and 
we  are  referred  to  Paternoster  Row  for  more  informa- 
tion on  the  matter.  Here,  among  other  possible 
interpretations  of  these  names,  we  are  told  "  that  the 
Romish  processions  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  or  Holy 
Thursday  .  .  .  commenced  to  chant  the  Paternoster, 
which  occupied  them  the  length  of  the  Row."  In 
this  we  have  the  germ  of  what  may  no  doubt  be  the 
true  origin  of  the  names  in  question,  but  it  is  told  in 
about  as  inaccurate  and  untidy  a  fashion  as  is  possible. 
Taking  another  example  (at  random)  from  p.  171, 
"  Phil's  Buildings,  Houndsditch  —  a  '  clothes  and 
general  mart,'  forming  a  passage  into  Rag  Fair,  not 
inviting  close  inspection  by  the  ordinary  wayfarer. 
Phil's  full  name  was  no  doubt  Philip,  of  Hebrew 
descent,  and  owner  of  the  property."  Can  anything 
be  more  unsatisfactory  than  this?  and  how  does  Mr. 
Ilabben  know  that  "  Phil's  full  name  was  Philip,"  or 
that  the  place  was  named  from  him  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
be  all  right,  but  no  evidence  whatever  is  adduced  to 
confirm  what  is  simply  a  guess  and  no  more.  We 
point  out  these  defects  with  the  less  hesitation, 
because  Mr.  Habben  has  struck  out  a  new  and 
useful  line,  and  his  book  might  easily  be  made  in  a 
future  edition  of  very  real  value.  At  present  it  is 
little  more  than  a  crude  and  not  very  satisfactory 
attack  on  the  street-names  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  may  satisfy  the  unthinking  reader,  but  any 
person  who  is  really  anxious  to  thrash  the  matter 
out  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion  will,  we 
fear,  gather  but  little  satisfaction  from  the  book  as  it 
stands.  Let  Mr.  Habben  eschew  guesswork,  avoid 
attempts  at  smart  sentences,  stick  to  solid  facts,  and 
omit  the  "  divers  notes  and  observations  "  of  his  title- 
page,  and  in  another  edition  he  may  hope  to  produce 
a  book  of  genuine  and  solid  value. 


Several  periodicals  call  for  notice  ;  among  them  we 
may  allude  to  Knowledge,  ■w\\\Q!n  now  includes  archaeo- 
logy among  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals.     The 


number  for  May  last  contains  an  admirable  plate  of 
British  and  English  coins,  with  letter- press  description 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  series  of  Cheshire  Notes 
and  Queries  has  reached  us.  It  is  issued  as  an  illus- 
trated quarterly  journal,  and  is  descrii>ed  as  being 
devoted  to  the  Antiquities,  Family  Traditions, 
Parochial  Records,  Quaint  Customs,  etc.,  of  Cheshire. 
We  wish  it  every  success.  A  photograph  of  the 
exterior  of  Chester  Cathedral  from  the  .south  east  is 
appropriately  given  as  a  frontispiece,  and  among  the 
articles  the  following  may  be  noted  :  Cheshire  Sheriffs, 
Ejjitaphs  in  Cheshire  Churchyards,  First  Cheshire 
Salt  Patents,  and  several  other  items. 

Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  v..  No  34, 
contains  antiquarian  "Notes"  on  Edward,  Lord 
Clinton  and  Sage,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  founder  in 
1 57 1  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Horncastle  (with 
portrait) ;  Inhabitants  of  Lincolnshire  villages  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  Southam  Place,  Lincoln  ;  besides 
a  number  of  queries  and  replies.  There  is  in  addition 
the  separate  Natural  History  Section,  into  which  this 
publication  is  divided. 

The  second  number  of  the  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon 
Arclurological  Journal  conKo.\n%  a  "  Study  of  a  Carved 
Corbel  in  Ewelme  Church,"  by  Miss  Margaret  L. 
Higgins,  which  is  illustrated  with  other  similar  heads 
in  order  to  identify  it  as  a  bust  of  Edward  III.  The 
mural  paintings  lately  found  at  Ashampstead  Church 
are  freely  illustrated,  and  are  described  by  the  Rev. 
V.  H.  Moyle.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Macr.iy  contributes 
transcripts  of  three  thirteenth-century  deeds  exhibited 
to  the  Oxford  Archaeological  Society  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  which  relate  to  Grazeley 
in  Berkshire.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Treacher  writes  on 
PaUeolithic  Man  in  East  Berkshire,  dealing  with 
Maidenhead  and  Cookham.  This  is  followed  by  a 
"  Rtfsume  "  of  Domesday  Holders  and  Holdings  in 
Berkshire,  while  some  Notes  and  Queries  and  Reviews 
complete  a  very  excellent  number  of  this  new 
magazine. 

Notts  and  Derbyshire  Notes  and  Queries  contains 
papers  on  "  The  Ancient  Military  Walls  and  Gates  of 
Nottingham  "  ;  "  References  to  the  Bells  of  Derby- 
shire," which  are  continued  in  the  monthly  numbers, 
besides  other  papers  and  notes  of  varied  interest. 

The  June  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  for  Somerset 
and  Dorset  \s,  as  usual,  admirably  compiled,  and  con- 
tains a  wonderful  amount  of  information  in  small 
compass.  There  are  two  photographic  illustrations, 
one  of  them  being  that  of  a  very  curious,  and  possibly 
unique  "  dole  table  "  in  the  outer  wall  of  Chaundle 
Church,  Dorset.  We  hope  from  what  is  said  about 
"its  present  condition"  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  "  restore  "  it. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  ahvays  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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jf3ote0  of  t6e  Q^ontb. 

Students  of  place-names  have  long  ago 
realized  that  " Chester"  denotes  a  site  once 
occupied  by  the  Romans  of  a  Romano-British 
population.  Mr.  Haverfield  has,  however, 
done  good  service  by  recently  pointing  out 
in  the  columns  of  the  Athencenm  that  the 
rule  just  mentioned  is  not  absolute.  He 
points  out  that  Bicester  has  yielded  no  Roman 
remains,  and  that  the  same  seems  to  be  true 
of  Chesterton,  in  Worfield  Parish,  Shrop- 
shire, and  of  Chesterton  near  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  Staffordshire.  He  also  con- 
tends that  north  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  that  is  a 
line  drawn  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to 
Carlisle,  where  there  are  a  great  many 
"chesters,"  these  exceptions  are  the  rule. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  the  term  "  Chester," 
as  a  place-name,  seems  to  have  only  denoted 
an  inhabited  enclosure.  Mr.  Haverfield 
concludes  as  follows :  "  Its  use  for  Roman 
sites  is  fortuitous,  and  though  common,  is 
not  its  only  use.  In  identifying  Roman  sites 
the  occurrence  of  this  name  cannot  be  called 
conclusive  evidence." 

^^  "I?  ^ 
Baddesley  Clinton  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Ferrers 
family,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
interesting  moated  manor-houses  known  to 
antiquaries.  The  heraldic  windows  of  the 
church  and  hall  are  of  exceptional  value  in 
showing  the  descent  of  the  Ferrers  of  Bad- 
desley Clinton  from  the  feudal  earls  of  Derby 
through  the  barons  of  Groby.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Norris  has  in 
preparation    an    illustrated    volume   on    the 

VOL.  XXXII. 


manor,  church,  and  hall  of  Baddesley 
Clinton.  The  subscription  price  is  los.  6d., 
and  names  of  intending  subscribers  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Norris,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 
We  have  complete  confidence  that  he  has 
spared  no  pains  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  these  days,  when  monographs  are  written 
on  almost  every  imaginable  subject,  we 
venture  to  commend  to  ecclesiologists  or 
musical  antiquaries  the  compiling  and  classify- 
ing of  illustrated  lists  of  mediaeval  musical 
instruments,  as  exemplified  in  the  carvings 
and  sculpture  of  our  old  churches.  These 
representations  are  much  more  numerous 
than  is  usually  supposed.  They  are  to  be 
met  with  not  infrequently  in  the  richer  deco- 
ration of  late  Norman  work.  No  less  than 
five  different  musical  instruments  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  Norman  sculpture  of  the  little 
Yorkshire  church  of  Barton-le-Street.  The 
labels  of  the  arches  in  the  nave  of  Beverley 
Minster  have  an  interesting  series  of  eighteen 
such  instruments,  nine  of  which  are  string, 
seven  wind,  and  three  percussion.  These 
have  been  recently  briefly  described  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hope,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
noble  Decorated  tower  of  Raunds  Church, 
Northamptonshire,  has  a  beautiful  series  of 
musical  terminals  to  the  hood-moulds  of  the 
belfry  windows,  and  several  other  examples 
in  stone  might  be  named. 

^  ^  ^ 
As  to  carving  in  wood,  angels  bearing  or 
playing  on  musical  instruments  are  found  on 
some  of  our  old  rood  screens,  whilst  a  diversity 
of  musical  instruments  are  met  with  amid 
the  quaint  carvings  beneath  choir  misericords. 
Beneath  one  of  the  fifteenth-century  choir 
stalls  of  Holdenby  Church,  Northamptonshire, 
is  a  man  with  a  rat  on  his  shoulders,  with  a 
small  drum  slung  round  his  neck,  and  a  pipe 
or  hautboy  in  his  hands.  Angels  and  other 
figures  on  ornamental  roofs  also  bear  musical 
instruments.  Two  of  the  angels  of  that  most 
beautiful  double  hammer-beam  roof  at  Knap- 
ton  Church,  Norfolk,  bear  respectively  a 
small  organ  and  a  rebec  or  simple  form  of 
violin.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  in- 
stances of  such  carvings  are  the  rude  ex- 
amples, circa  1400,  in  the  nave  of  St. 
Sepulchre's,  Northampton.     There  are  three 
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of  these  musical  corbels  supporting  the  roof 
on  each  side.  Owing  to  the  way  they  are 
coloured  they  are  generally  assumed  to  be  of 
stone,  but  they  really  are  roughly  cut  in 
wood.  These  six  examples  represent  half- 
length  figures  of  men  playing  on  (i)  a  lute 
or  cittern ;  (2)  a  simple  form  of  cornamusa 
or  bagpipe ;  (3)  a  portative  or  portable  organ  ; 
(4)  an  organistrum ;  (5)  double  or  kettle- 
drums ;  and  (6)  panpipes. 

•^  ^  '^ 
The  St.  Sepulchre  musical  corbels  will  be 
illustrated  and  described  in  a  volume  descrip- 
tive of  that  interesting  church,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  in  con- 
junction with  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson.  Dr. 
Cox  has  recently  noticed  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  porch  of  this  Norman  Round  Church 
a  stone  far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  and  which  tells  of  a  pre-Norman 
church  on  this  site.  Inside  the  porch  has 
been  built  in  a  small  sundial.  The  tooling 
of  the  stone  in  chevron  lines  instead  of  in 
the  Norman  diagonal  axeing  shows  that  it  is 
of  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  date.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  radiating  lines  dividing  the  dial  into 
eight  periods.  The  twenty-four  hours  division 
of  the  day-night,  as  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  unknown  both  to  the  Teutonic 
and  Norse  tribes  who  invaded  and  occupied 
Britain.  Their  custom  was  an  octaval  division, 
which  still  prevails  to  some  extent  in  Iceland 
and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  the 
workmen  engaged  upon  the  repairs  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  Under  the  library, 
within  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  a 
number  of  blocks  of  moulded  marble  have 
been  found,  which,  on  being  put  together, 
make  a  portion  of  a  huge  basin  between 
20  and  30  feet  in  circumference.  It  has 
apparently  a  series  of  small  basins,  or 
hollows,  running  round  it,  united  to  each 
other,  but  not  extending  to  the  centre.  It  is 
expected  that  further  fragments  will  be  found 
which  may  cast  additional  light  upon  its 
origin.  The  fragments  were  cast  into  the 
foundations,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
the  fourteenth-century  builders,  A  conjec- 
ture has  been  made  by  that  able  antiquary, 
Mr.  Irvine,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  that  it 
may   be   the   bottom    basin   of    an    ancient 


fountain  from  the  cloisters,  which,  having 
become  broken,  probably  from  frost,  the 
fractured  materials  were  put  into  the  founda- 
tions, where  they  were  found.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Irvine's  surmise  is  correct. 
A  beautiful  example  of  a  cloister  fountain- 
lavatory,  still  extant  at  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Maulbronn,  Wiirtemberg,  was  illustrated 
in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Antiquary^  p.  257. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
Aldermaston,  near  Reading,  which  is  mainly 
of  Norman  design,  is  disclosing  features  of 
antiquarian  interest.  In  the  south  transept, 
known  as  the  Congreve  Chapel,  some  wall- 
paintings  have  been  brought  to  light,  the 
most  distinct  being  a  full-length  figure  of 
St.  Christopher.  The  side  walls  are  also 
decorated  with  a  series  of  paintings,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
defined.  In  the  removal  of  the  plaster  in 
the  nave,  the  decalogue,  in  well-written  old 
English  characters,  has  been  uncovered. 

^  ')|(»  *J» 
Serious  news  has  lately  reached  us  as  to 
the  well-being  of  some  very  notable  pieces 
of  church  plate.  We  are  informed  that 
proper  care  is  not  being  taken  of  the 
Nettlecombe  chalice  and  its  paten.  We 
are  even  told  that  not  very  long  ago  some 
ignorant  person  (supposing  that  he  was  clean- 
ing the  chalice  and  paten)  picked  out  the 
enamel  with  the  point  of  a  pin !  We  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  some  mistake 
as  to  this.  If  the  clergy  and  churchwardens 
cannot  take  proper  care  of  vessels  which 
from  their  artistic  and  antiquarian  value 
assume  the  character  of  national  historical 
monuments,  then  the  only  remedy  will  be  to 
remove  the  vessels  to  some  place  where  they 
will  be  safe — such,  for  instance,  as  the  British 
Museum. 

^  ^  «l8» 
The  chief  treasure  of  the  highly  interesting 
parish  church  of  Tong,  Shropshire,  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  and  most  beautiful 
covered  cup  or  chalice  of  silver-gilt  and 
crystal.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  English 
goldsmith's  work,  and  is  beyond  doubt 
one  of  the  most  costly  and  artistic  pieces  of 
church-plate  possessed  by  the  Church  of 
England.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
a  determined  effort  is  now  being  made  by 
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the  parish,  owing  to  the  tempting  offer  made 
through  the  Earl  of  Bradford  (the  lay-rector 
and  patron),  to  sell  their  possession.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  will  have  the  courage  to  refuse  a 
faculty,  and  so  save  the  church  from  a 
grievous  scandal.  The  present  vicar  (Rev. 
J.  E.  Auden),  who  has  been  but  recently 
appointed,  considers  himself  wholly  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  as  the  project  of  the  sale 
was  entertained  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
cure,  and  he  did  not  attend  the  vestry  meet- 
ing when  the  unhappy  resolution  approving 
of  the  sale  was  passed.  But  the  vicar  signed 
the  resolution  that  was  sent  to  the  Chancellor, 
and,  as  he  did  not  oppose  the  project,  he  can 
only  be  regarded  as  acquiescent  in  this  sale 
of  a  vessel  dedicated  to  God's  worship  for 
the  increase  of  the  vicar's  stipend. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  the  end  of  July  a  notice  was  affixed 
to  the  church-door  of  Tong  to  the  effect  that 
"  The  Earl  of  Bradford  having  received  the 
offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
'ciborium,'  wishes  to  know  the  feelings  of 
the  parishioners  with  regard  to  its  sale.  A 
vestry  meeting  will  therefore  be  held  in  Tong 
Church  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  1896,  at 
7.30  o'clock."  In  response  to  this  notice, 
signed  by  both  churchwardens,  there  was 
a  meeting  on  August  4,  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  by  a  consider- 
able majority :  "  That  the  parishioners  of 
Tong  here  assembled  having  heard  that  an 
offer  of  not  less  than  ^{^1,000  has  been  made 
for  the  gilt  and  silver  '  ciborium,'  and  provided 
that  the  proposal  to  sell  the  same  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  Lord  Bradford, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  and  that 
the  fund  so  realized  shall  be  invested  to 
increase  the  stipend  of  the  Vicar  of  Tong, 
hereby  express  their  approval  of  such  pro- 
posed sale." 

^  '^  ^ 
The  cup  is  not  and  never  was  a  "  ciborium," 
but  is  a  covered  cup  originally  designed  for 
secular  use.  But  everyone  who  has  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  ecclesiology  and 
church-plate  is  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
best  examples  of  church-plate  of  all  periods 
were  originally  secular,  and  afterwards  given 
to  God's  service  by  pious  donors.  The  Tong 
cup  was  piously  given  for  the  service  of  the 


altar,  and  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  most  solemn  of  all 
ways,  by  being  used  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion for  two  or  three  centuries.  A  former 
vicar  has  assured  us  that  he  thus  used  it  at 
the  great  festivals.  If  this  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful church  cup  is  to  be  desecrated  in  order 
to  adorn  a  cabinet,  to  satisfy  any  plate- 
collector's  ambition,  or  to  give  zest  to  some 
lavish  festive  board,  a  sorry  bargain  will 
indeed  have  been  made,  and  even  official 
sanction  will  not  prevent  it  being  a  sacrilege, 
unless  that  word  has  lost  its  true  significa- 
tion. The  story  of  a  saintly  Bishop  of  the 
Church  in  early  times  selling  the  sacred 
vessels  to  supply  food  for  God's  starving  poor 
has  a  beautiful  moral ;  but  this  story  of  the 
Tong  chalice  is  a  sordid  one  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  none  the  less  mean  because  it  is 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  parish  an  imita- 
tion chalice  "  in  base  metal "  of  the  sold 
cup !  If  Lord  Bradford  wants  to  increase 
the  value  of  one  of  the  eleven  livings  in  his 
gift,  surely,  as  holder  of  the  great  tithes  of 
Tong,  it  would  be  a  simpler  and  more 
honourable  course  to  give  up  some  of  those 
tithes  originally  given  to  the  Church,  rather 
than  to  use  his  high  position  to  persuade  the 
parishioners  to  sell  the  finest  piece  of  plate 
dedicated  to  God's  service  that  the  Church 
of  England  possesses. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  at  the  bi-monthly 
meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Archaeological 
Society,  held  on  July  27,  a  letter  having  been 
read  from  Mr.  Walter  Hazell,  M.P.,  in- 
timating that  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  might  be  able  to  take  over  the 
guardianship  of  the  Jewry  Wall  should  the 
people  of  Leicester  wish  him  to  do  so,  it  was 
re.solved  unanimously:  "That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  society  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
Jewry  Wall  should  be  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Act  of  1882,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Hazell,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
present  the  same  to  Mr.  Akers-Douglas." 
As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  M.  S.  and 
L.  Railway  have  been  wanting  to  destroy 
this,  the  finest  remaining  relic  of  Roman 
Leicester,  for  the  purposes  of  their  new  line. 
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and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wall  may  now 
become  an  ancient  monument  under  the  Act, 
and  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  company  be 
frustrated. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  number  of  the  Shropshire  MSS.  recently 
sold  at  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  sale  were 
purchased  for  the  Shrewsbury  Free  Library, 
and  have  been  placed  in  the  Reference 
Department.  The  cost  was  defrayed  by  a 
subscription  raised  in  the  county,  the  money 
being  chiefly  given  by  four  or  five  gentlemen. 
Their  example  might  very  well  be  followed 
in  other  counties  when  local  MSS.  are  offered 
for  sale.  The  Calefidar  of  the  Shmvsbury 
Borough  Records  has  just  been  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation,  and  forms  an 
octavo  volume  of  136  pages.  Plenty  of 
copies  have  been  printed,  and  can  no  doubt 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Shrewsbury. 

sjp       •)!(?       "ili? 

The  county  of  Salop  has  obtained  a  grant 
of  arms  from  the  Heralds'  College,  viz.  : 
Erminois  three  piles,  two  in  chief,  one  in 
base  azure,  on  each  a  leopard's  face  or. 
These  arms  are  founded  on  the  ancient  arms 
of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury.  The  fees 
for  the  grant  have  been  raised  by  private 
subscription,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of 
Sir  Offley  Wakeman,  Bart.  A  reproduction 
of  the  patent  will  be  given  in  a  new  work  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  P'ox-Davies,  to  be  entitled  Salopian 
Arms  and  Seals. 

^         ^         ^ 
An  illustrated  volume,  giving  An  Account  of 
the  Ancient  Crosses  at  Gosforth,  in  Cumber- 
land,  by   Charles  Arundel   Parker,    will   be 
published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  immediately. 


OBarlp  Q^ecbanical  Cattiageg. 

By  Rhys  Jenkins. 

No.  1 1.— Carriages  propelled  by  the  Wind. 

HE  various  forms  of  "carriages  to 
go  without  horses,"  in  which  the 
power  of  the  wind  is  utilized  for 
driving,  are  no  doubt  more  in- 
teresting as  curiosities  than  as  being  of  any 
practical    importance    nowadays.      A    great 


many  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  only  to  be  given  up 
after  more  or  less  prolonged  trials.  The 
idea  of  utilizing  the  wind  is  one  that  must 
have  presented  itself  to  many  minds  as 
very  suitable  in  flat  countries,  and  is  certainly 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Sailing  carriages 
are  said  to  have  been  used  in  very  remote 
times  in  China,  and  as  far  back  as  161 7,  in 
the  collection  of  travels  by  Samuel  Purchas, 
parson  of  St.  Martin's  by  Ludgate,  London, 
we  read  : 

"  Of  Corea  he  (Capt.  Saris)  was  also  told, 
that  there  are  many  bogs,  for  which  cause 
they  have  waggons  with  broad  wheeles,  to 
keep  them  fro  sinking,  and  observing  the 
Monson  or  Season  of  the  wind  (of  which  you 
have  heard  how  certain  it  comes  yerely  in 
all  the  East)  they  have  sails  fitted  to  those 
waggons,  and  so  make  their  voyages  on  land. 
With  such  waggons  full  of  soldiers  Taicosama 
(as  he  was  told)  had  intended  to  assaile 
China,  but  was  prevented  by  One,  which  to 
poison  him,  poisoned  himselfe."* 

But  before  that  date  sailing  chariots  had 
actually  been  constructed  in  Holland  by  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Simon  Stevin  (born 
at  Bruges,  1548,  died  1620),  a  much-esteemed 
friend  of  the  Stadtholder,  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau.  These  vehicles  attracted  consider- 
able attention  from  the  men  of  science  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Our  own  Bishop 
Wilkins  is  loud  in  their  praise,  and  Grotius 
wrote  several  poems  on  the  carriages  and  on 
their  constructor.  Fortunately,  too,  there 
is  an  engraving,  now  extremely  rare,!  by 
Swanenburch,  after  a  design  by  Jacques  de 
Gheyn,  which  brings  out  the  arrangement 
very  clearly.  It  is  dated  16 12,  and  bears 
the  inscription  :  "  Currus  veliferi  Illustrissimi 
Principis  |  Mauritii  volitantes  duabus  horis  | 
Schevernia  Pettenum  ad  quatuordecim  |  Mil- 
liari  |  Hollandica  quae  singula  justae  horae  iter 
I  excedunt.  |"  It  is  in  three  plates  of  large 
size  :  that  in  the  centre  shows  the  principal 
carriage ;  the  right-hand  plate  shows  a  smaller 
sailing  carriage,  carrying  five  persons,  and 
running  in  advance  of  the  other ;  while  the 
left-hand  plate  has  a  group  of  spectators  on 
foot  and  on  horseback. 

*  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage.  3rd  edition,  1617, 
p.  684. 

f  The  only  copies  of  which  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  learn  are  those  at  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 
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Another  issue  of  the  plates,  supposed  to 
be  the  third,  is  dated  1652,  and  a  reduced 
and  reversed  reproduction  is  stated  by  Mitller, 
De  Nederlandsche  Geschiedenis  m  Platen,  to  be 
found  in  Bleau's  Tooneel  der  Steden,  1649. 
A  reduced  copy  of  the  central  plate,  showing 
the  carriage  only,  is  given  in  Le  Magazm 
Pittoresque  for  1844,  and  it  is  from  that  copy 
that  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  i) 
has  been  produced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  carriage  consists  of 
a  rectangular  box  with  two  sails,  mounted 
upon  two  pairs  of  wheels ;  the  hind  pair  was 
pivoted  to  the  box  and  provided  with  a 
handle  for  steering.  In  a  pamphlet,  possibly 
issued  with  the  engraving,  bearing  the  title 


Windt-  Wagens :  Les  Artificiels  Chariots  a 
Voiles  du  Compte  Maurice,  printed  in  French, 
Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  accompanied  by  a 
diagram  of  the  steering  apparatus,  is  given  an 
account  of  a  journey  made  apparently  in  the 
year  t6oo  along  the  beach  from  the  now 
fashionable  Dutch  watering-place  Scheven- 
ingen  to  Petten,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles 
to  the  north,  which  was  covered  in  two 
hours,  a  speed  which  seems  almost  incredible. 
The  passengers  included  Prince  Maurice 
himself,  who  steered  ;  Grotius,  then  a  lad  of 
fifteen;  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Francis  Men- 
doza,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Prince  Maurice  after  the  battle  of  Nieuport ; 
and  others  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight. 


The  trial  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
success,  but  in  spite  of  this,  unless,  indeed, 
the  trip  performed  by  De  Peiresc  in  1606 
was  made  in  it,  there  appears  to  be  absolutely 
no  record  of  its  having  been  afterwards  used, 
and,  stranger  still,  it  is  quite  unknown  what 
became  of  the  carriage  in  the  end. 

It  is  referred  to  in  Hozuell's  Letters  as 
being  one  of  two  wonderful  things  to  be 
seen  near  the  Hague  :  "  A  waggon,  or  ship, 
or  a  monster  mixed  of  both,  like  the  Hippo- 
centaur,  who  was  half  man  and  half  horse ; 
this  engine  that  hath  wheels  and  sails,  will 
hold  above  twenty  people,  and  goes  with  the 
wind,  being  drawn  or  mov'd  by  nothing 
else,  and  will  run,  the  wind  being  good,  and 
the  sails  hois'd  up,  above  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  upon  the  even  hard  sands  :  they  say 
this  invention  was  found  out  to  entertain 
Spinola  when  he  came  hither  to  treat  of  the 
last  truce." 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Present 
State  of  Holland,  1765,  says  of  Scheveningen  : 
"  This  village  is  famous  also  for  a  sailing 
chariot  belonging  to  Prince  Maurice,  and 
kept  here."  He  adds:  "The  last  time  it 
made  its  appearance  on  the  strand  was  about 
17  years  ago,  when  through  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  steersman  it  had  like  to  have  run 
into  the  sea,  and  put  the  passengers  into  no 
small  fright."  This  in  all  probability  refers 
to  the  smaller  carriage  mentioned  above  as 
represented  in  the  drawing  of  Jacques  de 
Gheyn,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  Scheveningen 
as  late  as  1802  ;  its  fate  since  that  date  is 
unknown.  There  is  an  account  of  another, 
but  partially  successful  trial,  with  this  carriage 
in  1790  upon  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
marriage,  and  it  is  known  that  it  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1795. 

Stevin's  contrivances  appear  to  have  set 
the  anonymous  author  referred  to  above  at 
work  upon  his  own  account,  on  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  motor 
perambulators,  with  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
become  familiar  ere  long.  His  account  is 
sufficiently  quaint  to  bear  repetition :  "I 
once  made  an  experiment  of  this  kind  on  a 
child's  chair,  by  doing  some  things  to  it,  and 
adding  a  sail,  which  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation, but  with  an  unforeseen  circum- 
stance, that  was  very  near  giving  me  great 
cause  to  regret  my  mechanism.      For  the 
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wind  being  brisk,  carried  away  the  little 
machine  and  passenger  in  it  with  such 
rapidity,  that  myself,  as  well  as  the  nurse, 
who  almost  swooned  away,  was  in  no  small 
terror.  There  was  indeed  a  precipice  before 
it,  which  I  thought  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  any  danger.  The  sailing  chair  had 
almost  reached  the  brink  of  it,  before  I  could 
overtake  to  stop  it ;  and  my  being  able  to 
do  so  was  more  owing  to  some  large  pebbles 
that  retarded  the  motion  than  my  own  speed, 
though  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could." 

This  experiment  was  presumably  made  in 
Holland ;  it  would  be  of  interest  to  learn 
where  he  found  his  precipice. 

In  Bishop  Wilkins'  Mathetnatkall  Magick 
by  J.  IV.,  M.A.  London,  1648,  is  a  chapter 
treating  "  Of  a  sailing  chariot,  that  may 
without  horses  be  driven  on  the  land  by  the 
wind  as  ships  are  on  sea,"  together  with  a 
drawing  of  Stevin's  waggon,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  reproduced  in  this  country. 
This  drawing  was,  however,  produced  from 
the  descriptions  of  persons  who  had  seen  the 
actual  carriage,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected  under  these  circumstances,  while 
bringing  out  the  essential  features,  it  does  not 
represent  the  actual  carriage  as  depicted  by 
De  Gheyn.      Wilkins  refers  to  Grotius,  to 


Pet.  Gassendus,  Vita  Peireskii,  and  to 
Walchius,  Fabularum  decas,  in  regard  to  the 
Dutch  carriage,  and  to  Boterus,  De  incremento 
Urbium,  as  mentioning  the  use  of  sailing 
waggons  in  Spain. 

He  tells  us,  too :  "  I  have  often  wondered 


why  none  of  our  gentry  who  live  near  great 
plains,  and  smooth  champions,  have  at- 
tempted anything  to  this  purpose.  The 
experiments  of  this  kind  being  very  pleasant, 
and  not  costly  :  what  could  be  more  delight- 
ful or  better  husbandry  than  to  make  use  of 


I'IG.    3. 

the  wind  (which  costs  nothing,  and  eats 
nothing)  instead  of  horses  ?  This  being  very 
easy  to  be  effected  by  those  the  convenience 
of  whose  habitations  doth  accomodate  them 
for  such  experiments." 

To  \Vilkins  is  due  the  suggestion  of  using 
windmills  instead  of  sails.  Fig.  2,  taken 
from  Emerson's  Mechanics,  is  a  copy  of 
Wilkins'  drawing  modified  to  show  the  gear- 
ing more  clearly.  It  is  not  known  whether 
a  full-size  carriage  was  ever  constructed  in 
accordance  with  this  drawing,  but  in  1784  a 
Mr.  Dornforth  presented  the  Society  of  Arts 
with  a  model  of  such  a  carriage.  Fig.  3, 
also  taken  from  Emerson,  shows  another 
suggestion  for  a  windmill  carriage.*  In  the 
Familiar  Letters  of  Abraham  Hill,  Fellow 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  etc., 
London,  1767,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  1664, 
from  one  Nicholas  Witte,  of  Riga,  respecting 
a  project  for  a  sailing  carriage,  but  the  details 
do  not  transpire. 

A  patent  granted  to  John  Hadley,  engineer, 
of  Worcester,  in  1693,  embraced  among  other 
things  :  "An  invention  of  engines  moved  by 
wind  usefull  for  drawing  severall  machines 
and  carriages  instead  of  horses."  There  is 
no  description  of  the  invention. 

In  a  little  book,  Some  New  Inquiries  tend- 
ing to  the  Improvement  of  Navigation,  by 
J.  A.  Genevois,  a  minister  in  the  canton  of 

•  These  drawings  are  copied  from  the  edition  of 
1836,  but  the  same  constructions  are  to  he  found  in 
that  of  1758. 
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Berne,  London,  1760,  which  purports  to  be 
an  abridgment,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  of  a  larger  work, 
reference  is  made  to  a  winged  cart  which 
could  move  against  the  wind,  or  even  when 
the  wind  failed  altogether.  This  result 
appears  to  have  been  attained  by  storing  up 
energy  in  springs. 

A  very  comprehensive  project  relating  to 
the  storage  of  the  power  of  the  wind  was 
that  of  George  Medhurst  in  the  year  1800. 
He  proposed  to  cause  the  windmill  to  com- 
press air,  which  was  then  to  be  used  for 
working  engines  on  carriages  and  coaches. 
This  project  will  be  referred  to  in  a  succeed- 
ing article. 

The  Reciuil  des  Machines  approuvees  par 
rAcademie  des  Sciences,  torn,  iii.,  under  the 
date  1 7 14,  contains  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  two  waggons  propelled  by  windmills 
invented  by  M.  Du  Quet.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  power  of  the  mill  is  transmitted  to 
two  pairs  of  inclined  pivoted  legs,  one  pair 
on  each  side  of  the  waggon  ;  the  legs  of  each 
pair  are  alternately  thrust  backward  and 
retracted,  thereby  pushing  forward  the 
machine.  The  steering  gear  possesses  points 
of  interest,  comprising  as  it  does  separately 
pivoted  axles  for  each  of  the  front-wheels,  a 
feature  to  be  met  with  in  the  petroleum 
carriages  of  the  present  day.  In  the  second 
waggon  the  power  of  the  windmill  is  used  to 
impart  motion  to  the  wheels  by  means  of 
ratchet  bars  and  pinions.  A  boat  propelled 
in  the  same  manner  was  tried  at  Le  Havre, 
it  is  reported  with  success. 

Another  French  carriage  in  which  a  sail 
was  employed,  in  this  instance  as  an  auxiliary 
only,  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  d'Affiches, 
Aujionces  et  Avis  Divers  for  October  16, 
1776.  It  was  simple  and  light,  and  had 
neither  weights,  springs,  gearing,  nor  balances 
in  its  mechanism.  Could  be  set  in  opera- 
tion by  a  child  without  the  least  trouble,  and 
without  the  aid  of  an  animal.  Upon  the 
level  ground  it  would  go  twice  as  fast  as  a 
man  walking,  but  with  the  least  wind  a  sail 
could  be  hoisted,  and  then  the  speed  was 
greatly  increased.  The  inventor  was  Phillipe- 
Alexis  Stemon,  a  carver  and  joiner,  of 
Avallon  in  Burgundy. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  a  sailing  carriage 
in  England  seems  to  be  that  indicated  in  a 


letter  dated  1607,  given  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
3rd  series,  iv.  194:  "The  greatest  news  of 
this  countrie  is  of  an  ingenious  fellow,  that 
in  Barkeshire  sailed  or  went  over  a  high 
steeple  in  a  boat,  all  of  his  own  making ; 
and  without  other  help  than  himself  in  her 
conveyed  her  above  20  miles  by  land  over 
hills  and  dales  to  the  river  and  so  down  to 
London." 

This  beats  Stevin,  who  did  not  propose  to 
sail  his  carriage  on  the  water,  to  say  nothing 
of  in  the  air.  One  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  that  voyage  over  the  steeple. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  we  have  a  most  important  applica- 
tion of  sailing  waggons,  this  time  for  the 
propulsion  of  colliery  waggons  along  a  plate 
or  tramway,  at  Neath  in  South  Wales.  Sir 
Humphrey  Mackworth  had  become  interested 
in  mining  property  in  that  locality  about  the 
year  1695,  and,  being  a  man  of  considerable 
enterprise,  sought  among  other  things  to 
increase  his  coal  shipments,  to  which  end 
he  introduced  the  system  of  waggon-ways 
from  Newcastle  and  Shropshire,  and  upon 
the  waggons  he  applied  sails. 

In  the  "  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  of  An  Essay 
on  the  Value  of  the  Mines  late  of  Sir  Carberry 
Price,  by  William  Waller,  gent.,  steward  of 
the  said  mines  (London,  1698),  we  are  told 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  that  "  his  new 
Sailing- waggons  for  the  Cheap  Carriage  of 
his  Coal  to  the  Water-side,  whereby  one 
Horse  does  the  Work  of  ten  at  all  times  ;  but 
when  any  Wind  is  stirring  (which  is  seldom 
wanting  near  the  Sea)  one  Man  and  a  small 
Sail  does  the  Work  of  twenty,  (which  are 
publick,)  do  sufficiently  show  what  his 
Genius  is  capable  of  in  matters  of  that 
nature. 

"And,  I  believe,  he  is  the  first  Gentle- 
man, in  this  part  of  the  World,  that  hath  set 
up  Sailing-engines  on  Land,  driven  by  the 
Wind,  not  for  any  Curiosity,  or  vain  Ap- 
plause, but  for  real  Profit,  whereby  he  could 
not  fail  of  Bishop  Wilkins'  Blessing  on  his 
Undertakings,  in  case  he  were  in  a  capacity 
to  bestow  it." 

But  this  application,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
utility,  did  not  continue  for  more  than  a  few 
years.  Sir  Humphrey  became  involved  in 
difficulties  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  the 
highway  authorities  objected  to  the  tramway 
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being  carried  across  the  highroad,  and  finally 
took  it  up  at  that  point,  thereby  breaking 
the  connection  between  the  mines  and  the 
river.  Portions  of  the  foundations  of  this 
tramway  are  still  to  be  seen,  or  were  so  until 
a  few  years  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
quite  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made 
at  sailing  on  railways.  In  a  magazine*  for 
1836  we  read:  ^'■Railway  Travelling  by 
Whid. — Since  the  opening  of  the  Durham 
and  Sunderland  Railways,  a  novel  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  upon  the  line,  which 
proves  the  practicability  of  railroad  vehicles 
being  propelled  by  wind.  A  temporary 
mast  and  sail  were  erected  on  a  vehicle, 
which  was  set  going  at  an  easy  rate.  On  the 
sail  being  trimmed  to  the  wind,  the  speed 
increased  to  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
A  train  of  five  coal-waggons  was  afterwards 
attached,  but  no  additional  sail  hoisted." 

Attempts  were  also  made  on  American 
railways  in  1830  and  since.  In  fact,  so 
recently  as  1878  the  Scientific  American  gave 
an  illustrated  description  of  a  sailing  railway 
car  devised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bascom,  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  stated 
to  have  been  in  use  for  the  preceding  three 
years  for  conveying  repairing  -  parties  to 
pumps,  telegraph-lines,  and  the  like,  along 
the  line  of  the  railway.  The  average  speed 
was  given  as  thirty  miles  per  hour,  but  the 
drawing  must  have  been  made  to  show  the 
effects  of  a  strong  breeze,. as  the  occupants 
of  the  car  appear  to  be  exerting  their  full 
strength  in  holding  on. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there 
is  an  account  of  a  journey  made  by  an 
Englishman,  Slater,  in  a  sailing  waggon  from 
Alexandria  to  Bassora.  In  1786  there  was  a 
trial  of  another  at  Blackheath,  at  which  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  several  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  were  present.  A  corre 
spondent  of  the  Geritleman' s  Magazine  wrote 
that  this  machine  went  at  a  great  speed 
until  the  mast  broke.  In  1820  a  sailing- 
carriage  was  used  near  Newmarket,  and 
doubtless  there  were  many  other  attempts 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century. 

One  very  interesting  project  that  demands 
attention  is  the  "  charvolant  "  or  kite  carriage 

*  Mechanics  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  16. 


of  Viney  and  Pocock,  patented  in  1826. 
This  made  the  journey  from  Bristol  to 
London,  and  was  seen  on  several  occasions 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  carriage  was  drawn  along 
by  one  or  more  kites  arranged  in  tandem. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  4)  the 
lowermost  kite  is  brought  down  close  to  the 
carriage.  The  carriage  was  of  a  very  light 
description ;  the  front  axle  was  pivoted 
centrally,  and  provided  with  a  pulley  {g\ 
connected  by  a  band  to  another  pulley  (/) 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  steering  spindle  {e). 
A  spring  drag  {k),  operated  by  a  lever  {h),  was 
employed  to  retard  or  arrest  the  motion  of 
the  carriage.     As  to  the  kites,  we  cannot  do 


ik;  .  4. 

better  than  refer  to  the  inventor's  (Mr. 
Pocock's)  book,  N'avigation  in  the  Air  by  the 
Use  of  Kites  or  Buoyant  Sails,  1827  :  "The 
shape  may  vary,  but  for  what  is  termed  the 
Pilot,  or  uppermost  Kite,  the  common 
circular-headed  shape  is  certainly  best.  The 
first  peculiarity  of  this  invention  is,  that  the 
kite  is  made  to  fold  up,  the  standard  of  the 
kite  is  divided  into  two  equal  lengths,  or  in 
three  if  the  kite  is  very  large  ;  the  wings  also 
have  hinges,  or  joints  at  the  top  of  the  kite  ; 
and  if  very  large,  each  wing  is  divided  into 
two  parts. 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  invention,  two 
lines  are  used  for  what  is  termed  the  belly- 
band  ;  the  upper  one  stationary  or  fixed ; 
the  under  one,  termed  the  lower  brace  line, 
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reeves  through  an  eye  in  the  upper  line,  at 
about  the  distance  where  the  usual  bow  is 
tied  in  the  belly-band  of  the  common  kite. 
Both  these  lines  are  continued  down  to  the 
hand  of  the  controller.  By  straining  on  the 
lower  brace,  the  kite  is  brought  up  against 
the  wind,  into  full  action  ;  by  slackening  the 
same,  the  kite  is  laid  inactively  upon  the 
wind  :  thus  its  power  is  instantly  increased  or 
lessened  while  floating  in  the  air.  By  these 
same  means  the  kite  is  elevated  or  lowered 
at  pleasure,  soaring  or  sinking  in  proportion 
as  the  angle  is  formed  on  the  kite's  surface. 

"  Another  branch  of  this  system  consists 
of  the  application  of  two  side  lines,  one 
attached  to  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the 
kite,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  These  act 
upon  the  kite  much  the  same  as  the  reins  do 
upon  a  gig-horse  :  by  pulling  the  right-hand 
line,  an  obliquity  is  given  to  the  kite's  sur- 
face, on  which  obliquity  the  wind  acting,  the 
kite  veers  instantly  to  the  right  hand ;  strain- 
ing on  the  left-hand  brace,  the  action  is 
directly  vice  vefsd." 

It  appears  that  a  speed  of  a  mile 
in  three  minutes  was  attained  on  several 
occasions,  even  upon  heavy  roads,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  mile  was  covered  in 
2f  minutes.  The  wheels  were  only  30 
inches  in  diameter.  As  to  the  power  of  the 
kites,  we  are  told  that,  with  a  wind  blowing  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  a  man  of 
moderate  strength  could  just  hold  a  kite 
12  feet  high,  having  an  area  of  49  square 
feet.  With  a  rather  boisterous  wind  such  a 
kite  broke  a  string  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  200  pounds. 

To  make  the  carriage  available  when  the 
wind  did  not  serve,  a  platform  was  to  be 
secured  behind  the  carriage  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  a  pony. 


Cburcbeg  as  jFotts. 

By  George  Neilson. 


T  is  long  since  Petrie,  in  a  great 
work  controversial  at  every  turn, 
stormfuUy  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  his  contention  that  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland  had  a  primary  defen- 
sive  purpose.      His   proofs   included  many 
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citations  from  the  annals  showing  the  actual 
use  of  the  doicteach  as  a  place  of  protection. 
I  am  not  aware  that  in  England  or  Scotland 
the  pedigree  of  the  belfry  has  ever  been 
written  with  equal  authority.  When  it  is,  it 
will  perforce  contain  memorials  as  outstanding 
of  war  as  of  peace.  These  notes  (entirely 
from  the  record  side,  not  at  all  from  the 
architectural)  are  references  to  a  few  of  the 
facts. 

In  battle  and  tumult  the  sanctity  of  places 
takes  secondary  rank,  and  churches  have  in 
all  ages  been  liable  to  warlike  use.  The 
stabling  of  horses  in  them  was  the  typical 
desecration.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  and 
far  from  uncommon,*  so  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  scarcely  necessary  for  Thomas 
of  Ersyldoune's  prediction  that  England 
and  Scotland  would  not  have  peace  until, 
amongst  harder  feats,  "mon  makes  stables 
of  kyrkes." 

The  direct  utilization  of  churches  as  forts 
was  so  frequent  in  early  history  as  to  raise 
question  on  the  primal  object  of  their  towers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  in  Ireland  only 
had  they  a  defensive  purpose  integral  to 
their  design.  Etymology  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  have  been  adduced  in  furtherance 
of  the  view  that,  as  at  Peterborough,  tenth- 
century  monasteries,  girdled  by  walls,  were 
regarded  as  fortifications.  Hence,  perhaps, 
arose  the  tradition,  quite  inadequately 
vouched  historically,  that  St.  Benet's  Abbey, 
in  Norfolk,  built  by  Cnut,  was  so  strong  with 
its  walls  and  bulwarks  as  to  resemble  less  a 
cloister  than  a  castle,  and  that  William  the 
Conqueror  only  gained  it  by  the  treason  of  a 
monk.f 

For  the  actual  defence  of  a  belfry  Britain 
has  probably  no  record  to  match  the  conti- 
nental case  of  Bruges  in  1127.  Count 
Charles  the  Good  had  incurred  the  deadly 
enmity   of   Bertulf,   provost   of  the    church 

*  Jaques  de  Vitry,  Historia  Orienialis,  cap.  2  ; 
Sigebert's  Chrottographia,  a.nr\o  882  ;  Ailred  in  Decern 
Scriptores,  341  ;  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  91  ; 
Round's  Geoffrey  de  Mandevilk,  210,  211  ;  Robert  de 
Moitte,  anno  1168,  Ada7H  of  Usk,  67  ;  Bower's  Scott- 
ckronicon,  i.  495  ;  Fell's  Scriptores,  i.  527  ;  Boece 
(1574),  317  ;  Border  Minstrelsy,  introd.  to  "Thomas 
the  Rhymer,"  part  2. 

t  As  to  Peterborough,  see  Professor  Earle's  note  to 
his  Saxon  Chronicles  /\7/rt//c/ (1863),  year  963  ;  and 
as  to  St.  Benet's,  see  Camden's  Britiuinia(\6%),  390, 
Monasticon  (1S46),  iii.  62. 

2  M 
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there,  whose  adherents  murdered  the  Count 
in  the  church  of  St.  Donatien,  situated  within 
the  boiirg  or  castle  of  Bruges.  Bertulf  pre- 
pared himself  for  attack.  Though  master  of 
the  castle,  his  first  care  was  given  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  church — a  choir  with  lofty 
and  powerful  western  tower  entered  from  a 
solar  which  was  reached  by  steps  from  the 
choir.  The  murder  was  on  March  2  ;  the 
attack  of  the  avengers  began  on  the  12  th, 
with  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  bourg. 
A  second  attempt  failed,  but  a  third  on  the 
19th  succeeded.  Bertulf 's  men  retired  to 
their  stronghold — the  church  and  its  tower. 

Repeated  attacks  were  made  in  vain. 
Great  stones  and  pieces  of  lead  were  deadly 
missiles  when  hurled  down  from  the  tower- 
top.  For  three  weeks  no  headway  was  made 
in  spite  of  incessant  blockade  and  assault. 
A  vivid  passage  in  Galbert's  detailed  con- 
temporary memoranda  tells  us  that  if  a  head 
but  showed  itself  at  a  window  for  a  moment 
it  was  the  mark  for  a  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  and  that  the  whole  tower  speedily 
stood  "hirsute  with  arrows." 

The  north  wall  of  the  church  had  to  be 
battered  in  by  a  ram,  and  the  besiegers 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  driving  back 
the  besieged  into  the  solar.  Despite  its 
blocked  up  steps  and  its  barricades  of  broken 
shrines  and  church  furniture,  lashed  together 
by  the  bell-ropes,  the  solar  could  not  be 
kept  against  the  infuriated  onrush  of  the 
men  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  and  the  troops  of 
Louis  VI.  The  survivors  of  the  besieged, 
some  twenty-seven  in  number,  forced  to  give 
up  the  solar,  betook  themselves  to  their  last 
refuge  up  the  steps  of  the  dark  and  narrow 
tower  in  which,  with  bare  standing  room, 
"  all  could  not  sit  down  at  once."  Still  they 
held  out  as  desperate  men  until  King  Louis 
gave  orders  to  cut  away  the  supports  of  the 
tower.  Chisels  and  hammers  were  plied, 
blow  after  blow  shook  the  turret  to  its  top, 
and  the  poor  wretches  who  had  hoped  against 
hope  for  terms,  and  who  had — "  by  the 
wondrous  dispensation  of  God,"  according  to 
Galbert — been  living  latterly  on  sour  wine 
and  putrid  bread,  at  length  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable.  It  was  April  19  :  they  had 
kept    the    church  for  a   month.*      Bertulf 

*  Galhert  de  Bruges,  ed.  Pirenne  (Picard,  1891), 
ch.  37,  60,  62,64,  75.  13,  74 


evidently  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  see  where  the 
real  strength  of  the  bourg  lay. 

Returning  to  England  one  finds  in  the 
years  of  the  Anarchy  several  instances  of  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  churches  from  the 
sole  consideration  of  their  military  advan- 
tageousness.  In  1142  at  Southwell  the  wall 
of  the  cloister  of  St.  Mary's  formed  a  rampart 
against  the  partisans  of  the  Empress  Maud. 
Next  year  the  bishop  elect  of  Durham  forti- 
fied with  a  vallum  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
his  city.  "  In  those  days,"  said  John  of 
Hexham,*  "  many  people  in  many  places 
violated  churches."  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville 
was  one  of  these  :  he  turned  out  the  monks 
of  Ramsey  and  made  the  monastery  a  for- 
tress. William,  Earl  of  York,  did  the  same 
at  Brellinton.  Geoffrey's  death  from  a 
wound  received  not  long  afterwards  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  Abbey  was  exult- 
ingly  explained  as  the  direct  avenging  act  of 
God.  In  1 144  at  Merrinton  the  church  of 
St.  John  was  turned  to  the  service  of  Mars, 
and  the  Divine  displeasure  manifested  itself 
in  the  insanity  of  a  mason  who  had  erected 
the  battlements.  At  this  time  also  the 
church  of  Coventry  was  made  a  castle  by 
Robert  Marmion,  who,  said  Gervase, "  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man."  Many 
people  saw  here,  as  at  Ramsey,  blood  gush 
from  the  walls :  Robert  died  in  battle  in 
view  of  the  building  he  had  desecrated.! 

In  tumult  as  distinguished  from  warfare 
the  church  tower  of  Oseney,  in  Oxford,  was 
found  serviceable  by  Otho,  the  papal  legate 
in  1238.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the 
scholars  and  his  household,  leading  to  the 
loss  of  several  liv.s.  The  legate,  in  panic, 
retreated  to  the  campanile  :{: 

That  the  bell-tower  might  be  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  was  seen  at  Norwich 
Cathedral  in  1272  when,  during  contentions 
betwixt  town  and  gown,  adherents  of  the 
latter  manned  the  belfry — Berefridtim  ubi 
campane  depeiidebant — fortifying  it  with  arms, 
and   shooting  at   the   people   below.§    The 

*  John  of  Hexham  in  Decent  Scrip.,  271,  273,  274. 

f  Round's  Geoffrey  de  Mandez<ille,  210,  221  ; 
Chronicle  of  Ramsey  (R.  S.),  331 ;  Gervase  of  Canter- 
bury (R.S.),  i.  128-9;  ^^-  Rciris,  H.  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Flores,  year  1 143,  Hoveden,  year  1 144. 

X  Thomas  Wykes,  M.  Paris,  and  Flores,  year  1238. 

§  Liber  de  Antiquis  I.egibus  (Camden  Soc. ),  147. 
This  example  oi  bercfridus  antedates  considerably  the 
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citizens  retaliating,  the  cathedral  was  burnt. 
A  slightly  different  case  was  that  of  1295  in 
Dover.  A  flying  expedition  of  Frenchmen 
landed  in  the  town.  A  monk  took  shelter  in 
the  campanile,  where  he  was  slain,  "  offered 
up,"  said  Knyghton,*  with  a  piety  which 
now  sounds  humorous,  "as  a  morning  sacri- 
fice." 

These  examples  analyzed  fall  easily  into 
two  categories — either  of  occupation  for  self- 
defence,  or  for  frankly  military  ends.  The 
sanctuary  element  is  entirely  absent  from 
them  :  in  each  case  the  building  is  a  place  of 
strength,  and  a  refuge  only  because  of  that 
characteristic.  If  Archbishop  Becket  had 
locked  himself  up+  in  the  belfry  or,  like  a 
Scottish  bishop  in  after-days,  scaled  the  roof 
of  the  choir  to  escape  assassination,  it  would 
have  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  the  martyr- 
dom. There  are  many  cases  in  which  it 
would  have  been  no  light  task  to  differentiate 
the  sanctuary  from  the  stronghold,  although 
the  consecrated  character  of  the  place  was 
more  or  less  relied  on.  The  alarm  of  in- 
vasion sent  masses  of  fugitives  to  great 
churches  such  as  Durham,  where,  in  109 1, 
during  the  inroad  of  Malcolm  III.,  the 
cathedral  and  its  precincts  were  crowded. 

Of  bestis  war  full  the  kirke  yarde  :J: 
The  minster  yles  wer  made  as  warde 
Bot  vytayls  were  ful  ihynn 
Of  men  and  women  so  grete  a  route 
And  childer  lay  the  kirke  aboute. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  capital  line  describing 
Durham  as  "  half  church  of  God,  half  for- 
tress 'gainst  the  Scot,"  suggests  the  difficulty, 
present  not  in  this  case  only,  as  to  which 
half  the  occupants  of  churches  under  such 
circumstances  had  chiefly  in  their  minds. 

Certainly  one  approaches  the  question 
with  the  preconception  that  the  element  of 
sanctuary  was  predominant.  And  yet  there 
are  many  examples  which  that  will  not 
explain.  The  English  annals  with  only  too 
much    probability    of    truth    denounce   the 

oldest  reading  of  belfry  (of  church)  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary. 

*  Decern  Script.,  2,503. 

t  Compare  Fell's  Script  ores,  i.  569,  where  at  Croy- 
land  one  of  the  brethren  escaped  by  locking  himself 
within  the  church. 

::  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees  Soc), 
line  5,262.     Warde  =  a  strong  place. 


sacrilege  attending  the  Scottish  invasions  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  "They  burnt,"  says 
Hemingburgh  (ii.,  142),  "the  churches  of 
God  as  if  they  counted  His  sanctuaries  for 
nothing;"  and  the  "unspeakable  villainy  to 
God  done  in  burning  churches  "  was  one  of 
the  charges  on  which  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace 
was  condemned.*  International  exaspera- 
tion accounts  for  much.  All  through  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  similar 
occurrences  prove  not  only  that  the  people 
fled  to  the  churches,  but  that  often  the 
resource  proved  unavailing.  A  curious 
memorial  of  the  time  is  found  at  Houghton- 
Ie-Spring,t  where,  in  13 15,  during  Robert 
the  Bruce's  invasion,  a  parishioner  "fled  to 
said  church  on  account  of  th&  Scots,  and 
ascended  its  campanile  beyond  the  bells  at 
the  top,  and  sat  there  for  some  time,  but  in 
descending  accidentally  fell  down  and  so 
was  killed  without  violence  of  any  Scot." 
The  Irish  annals,  |  however,  tell  in  13 15, 
1316,  and  1 33 1,  of  cases  in  which  the 
churches  to  which  men  and  women  had 
fled  were  burnt  without  compunction  along 
with  their  occupants.  A  noted  instance 
occurred  in  Scotland.  Lesmahagow  within 
its  four  crosses  had  special  sanctuary  privileges 
recognised  by  charter  §  of  David  I.  In 
1336,  when  Edward  III.  had  invaded  Scot- 
land, his  brother  John  of  Eltham,  burnt  the 
church  and  slew  those  who  had  fled  to  it,  as 
he  did  with  other  churches  also.  The  Scots 
historians  attributing  John's  sudden  death  at 
Perth  to  a  dagger-thrust  from  his  royal 
brother,  declare  that  the  quarrel  arose  out  of 
Edward's  remonstrances  about  the  breach  of 
sanctuary.  |j  Cases  like  that  have  all  the 
appearance  of  genuine  resort  to  the  church 
as  sanctuary,  where  the  fugitives  were  non- 
combatants.  Other  episodes  are  equally 
eloquent  of  contrary  conditions. 

Thus  in.  1335  Sir  William  Keith,  a  Scot, 
encounteredH  Sir  Richard  Talbot,  a  well- 
known  English  soldier, 

*  Chron.  Edward  1.  and  II.  (R.S.),  i.  141. 

f  Raine's  Letters  from  Northern  Registers  (R.S.), 
249. 

i  In  appendix  to  Camden  s  Britannia. 

§  Liber  dc  Kelso,  No.  8. 

II  Fordiin,  ed.  Skene,  i.  361  ;  Bower,  ii.  323  ;  Liber 
Pluscardensis,  i.  282. 

^  Wyntonn,  viii. ,  ch.  33  ;  Rottili  Scotiic  i.  334. 
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And  set  hym  to  sa  hard  assay 
That  till  a  kyrk  he  gert  hym  ga 
And  clos  thare  defens  to  ma 
Bot  he  assaylid  thare  sa  fast 
That  hym  behowit  tret  at  the  last. 

So  at  Sluis,  in  1337,  a  body  of  Englishmen 
put  to  flight  a  band  of  Flemings,  some  of 
whom  betook  themselves  to  a  church  and, 
said  the  Lanercost  Chronicle  (p.  295),  "  be- 
cause (confiding  in  the  strength  of  the 
place)  they  would  not  surrender,  the  Eng- 
lish set  fire  to  the  church,  burning  those 
inside."  The  ethics  of  the  situation*  take  a 
different  colour  when  an  enemy,  armed 
albeit  fleeing,  seeks  a  church,  not  because  it 
is  sacred,  but  because  it  is  strong.  His 
rights  are  only  those  of  a  combatant. 

Whilst  David  II.  was  getting  badly  worsted 
at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  1346,  it  is 
curious  to  find  where  the  monks  of  Durham 
were.  "The  monks,"  said  Knyghton,! 
"  being  in  the  belfry  of  their  church,  seeing 
the  Scots  put  to  flight,  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  filled  the  clouds  with  the  sound  of  their 
clamour,  shouting  to  the  praise  of  God,  and 
crying  with  tears  of  joy  Te  Detvn  Laudamus." 
In  the  belfry  !  Were  they  also  confidentcs  in 
fortitudine  loci  there,  superadding  a  sense  of 
safety  to  the  advantages  of  a  lofty  view  ? 

Froissart  in  his  accountj  of  the  battle 
between  the  men  of  Ghent  and  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  in  1381,  tells  how  the  former  retired 
to  the  church  of  Nevele,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold. John  de  Launoy,  their  commander, 
posted  himself  and  as  many  of  his  men  as 
he  could  in  the  large  tower  of  the  steeple. 
Fire  was  set  to  both  church  and  tower,  how- 
ever, and  the  men  of  Ghent  died  miserable 
deaths.  Launoy  himself  leaped  from  the 
window  of  the  tower  and  met  his  fate  on  the 
spears  which  waited  for  his  fall. 

The  examples  that  have  fallen  within  my 
ken  lead  me  to  infer  a  progressive  readiness, 
as  time  advanced,  to  secularize  religious 
buildings  for  war  purposes.  Edward  I.  is 
said  to  have  scrupulously  spared  the  church 
of  Dunfermline,  though  he  destroyed  its 
precincts.  §    The  story  of  Edward  III.  and 

*  See  Wyiitoun,  viii.,  ch.  29;  Bower,  ii.  313-14; 
and  compare  Bocce,  317,  as  to  the  fort  made  in  the 
"  sacrosanct  cemetery"  of  Kinross  in  1335. 

t  In  Decern  Scrip.,  2,590. 

%  Froissart  (Berners,  1812  ed.),  i.,  ch.  378  (Johnes, 
ii.,  ch.  67). 

§  Flores,  year  1303. 


his  brother  goes  in  the  same  direction.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  effected  by  gun- 
powder, there  was  less  hesitation  about  either 
destroying  or  fortifying  a  consecrated  edifice. 
The  nascent  artillery  which  excited  the 
naive  astonishment  of  F.  Cochon,  the 
Norman  chronicler,*  because  it  shot  as 
straight  as  a  cross-bow,  found  churches  very 
convenient  during  the  English  wars  in 
France.  In  1428,  before  the  Maid  came 
with  her  victorious  "  En  nom  Dieu,"  parish 
churches  in  the  outskirts  of  Orleans  were 
destroyed  by  the  dozen  to  prevent  the 
English  from  utilizing  them.f  "  Bastides  " 
or  forts  were  made  in  churches  on  both  sides 
during  the  siege.  |  The  Earl  of  Salisbury 
was  said  to  have  sent  his  men  to  pillage  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Clery.  When,  not 
long  afterwards,  a  gun-stone  striking  a  grated 
window  overlooking  the  bridge  of  Orleans 
deprived  England  of  her  one  capable  com- 
mander there  were  Frenchmen  who  said 
that  it  had  been  shot  from  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  city.  "  It  was  seen  and 
considered  sufficiently  reasonable,"  they 
said,§  "that  as  he  had  pillaged  Our  Lady's 
church,  by  her  he  should  be  punished." 

At  home,  at  least  in  Scotland,  retribution 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  less  promptly 
in  evidence,  notwithstanding  the  remark 
attributed  II  to  the  dying  Henry  V.,  that  it 
was  little  wonder  the  living  Scots  were  so 
vindictive  when  their  dead  saints  were  so 
vengeful.  At  any  rate  highland  clansmen 
of  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan  Cameron  burnt 
one  another  with  impunity  in  1430,  and  this 
— according  to  some — in  the  doubly  sacred 
sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac  at  Tain.H 

On  the  borders  it  is  natural  to  find 
abnormal  conditions.  During  the  period  of 
no  peace  rather  than  of  active  war  in  the 

*  Chronique  Normande,  ch.  51. 

f  WzXVs  Chronicle  (iZooi),  144;  Cousinot's  Chronique 
de  la  Pucelle,  ch.  41  ;  Chronique  par  Waurin,  1422-31 
(R.S.),  244-5. 

:J:  Hall,  142 :  Cousinot,  ch.  35 ;  Waurin,  231 ; 
Liber  Pluscardensis,  x,  29, 

§  Chronique  du  Siege  d'Orleans  (printed  in  Caxton 
Society's  Revolte  du  Conte  de  IVarwick),  p.  68.  Com- 
pare Cousinot,  ch.  33,  38  ;  Waurin,  246  ;  Blondel's 
Reductio  Normannice  (R.S.),  188. 

Ii  Liber  Pluscardensis,  x.  27.  Compare  Blondel, 
183-184. 

IT  Bower,  ii.  489  ;  Extrcuta  ex  Cronicis,  232  ;  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  Sutherland {x^X'i,),  64. 
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beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  priory 
of  Coldingham  was  systematically  used  by 
the  Scots  of  the  vicinity  as  a  protection 
against  English  raids.  They  regularly  passed 
the  night  in  the  church  and  belfry  ;  and  one 
of  the  Scots  historians*  waxed  becomingly 
wroth  over  the  treason  of  an  extruded  prior, 
who  caused  brushwood  to  be  collected,  and 
enabled  the  Englishmen  to  burn  the  building 
in  1420. 

The  sixteenth  century  witnessed,  in  Scot- 
land, a  very  thorough  secularization  of 
churches  whenever  need  arose.  In  the 
French  campaign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1523, 
the  English  army  came  to  "a  churchf  more 
liker  a  castle  than  a  church,  for  it  was  depe 
ditched  with  drawe  bridge*  and  with  bul- 
warkes  fortefied  and  lopes  very  warlike.  The 
Admyrall  beholding  it  sayd  This  is  like  no 
house  of  praier."  Scotsmen  saw  a  good 
many  parallels  before  that  terrible  century 
had  run  its  course. 

One  of  the  first  was  in  15 15,  when  Gavin 
Douglas,  the  poet  bishop,  found  his  taking 
seisin  of  Dunkeld  barred  by  a  rival  titular  to 
the  see,  whose  adherents  manned  the  palace 
and  campanile  and  repelled  him  from  his 
cathedral  by  gunshot — tormentorum  jadu 
prohibueriint.  In  a  little  while,  however,  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace — vi  et  prudentia — the  party  of 
Bishop  Gavin  obtained  possession  of  the 
improvised  fortress  in  the  steeple. |  It  had 
been  built  in  1470.  A  predecessor  of 
Gavin's,  under  stress  from  the  vindictive 
Clan  Donnachaidh,  found  safety§  in  the 
rafters  of  the  choir  ! 

During  the  English  inroads  of  1544  the 
records  have  much  to  tell  of  churches  in  a 
military  sense.  ||  Gifford  Church  was  burnt ; 
that  of  Eccles  was  carried  by  storm  ;  the 
steeple  of  Coldingham,  fortified  by  English- 
men, was  battered  at  by  Scots  artillery  with- 
out avail.  "Thei  schot,"  said  a  dry  diarist, 
"and  litle  skath  done."  But  no  church  of 
the  period  filled  so  piquant  a  part  as  did  the 
steeple  of  Annan,  eight  miles  from  the 
English  border.     It  was  most  likely  identically 

*  Bower,  ii.  164,  459.  f  Hall,  647. 

X  Vit,r  Episcoporum  Dunkeld  (Bannatyne  Club), 
73>  74-  §  Ex  tract  a  ex  Cronicis,  240. 

II  Ridpath,  550,551;  Haynes,43-5i;  PitscoUie,43i . 
Buchanan,  xv.  22  ;  Diurnal  of  Occurreiits,  30,  36-38; 

IT  Bain's  Calemlar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland^ 
ii.  1 1 15. 


with  the  clocherium  which  Edward  I.  had 
found  serviceable  for  storage  in  1299.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  had  become  still  less  equivo- 
cally associated  with  warlike  ends,  and  in 
15 14  "  Annand  Steepill"  was  one  of  only 
two  buildings*  that  withstood  the  fierce  raid 
with  which  Lord  Dacre  followed  up  the 
victory  of  Fiodden.  In  1545  Lord  Wharton, 
English  warden  at  Carlisle,  proposed!  a 
special  "  rode  yn  to  overthrow  and  caste 
downe  a  certen  churche  and  sleple  called 
the  Steple  of  Annande  " — a  proposal  given 
effect  to  in  September  1547,  when  formal 
siege  was  laid  to  the  place,  and  both  church 
and  steeple  defended  by  artillery  with  seven 
gunners  and  a  garrison  of  about  one  hundred 
men  were  subjected  to  a  vigorous  cannonadej 
by  an  expeditionary  force  with  six  small 
pieces — a  falcon,  a  falconette,  and  four 
quarter-falcons.  The  building  seems  to  have 
been  a  choir  with  western  tower  which  (to 
judge  from  the  despatches)  had  no  external 
door,  but  had  an  inner  entrance  from  the 
choir.  The  English  fire  from  the  west — at  a 
spot  still  approximately  indicated  by  a  street- 
name,  the  Battery  Brae — made  little  or  no 
impression.  Instead  the  east  end  of  the  choir 
was  sapped.  It  fell  in,  and  then  the  guns 
were  shifted  to  that  quarter.  The  fall  of  the 
choir  gable  had  exposed  the  door  of  the 
steeple  to  a  damaging  fire  which  very  soon 
made  further  defence  impossible.  The  cap- 
tain "  took  downe  his  pensall  of  defyaunce," 
and  the  victors  blew  up  with  gunpowder  what 
remained  of  the  battered  edifice.§ 

In  now  cutting  off  these  far  from  exhaus- 
tive notes  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  a  few  inci- 
dents. The  French  slung  their  guns  on  the 
steeples  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  siege  of  the 

*  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  462. 

f  State  Papers  Henry  VIII.  (1534-46),  vol.  v.  545. 

X  MS.  State  Papers  Scotland,  Edward  VI,  1547  ; 
letter  of  Lord  Wharton,  Sept.  16,  1547,  Record  Oftice. 

§  As  to  the  siege  see  also  my  paper  on  "Old  Annan  " 
in  Transactions  of  Dtimfries-shire  Antiquarian  Society, 
1894-95.  I  believe  that  Annan  church  must  have 
been  of  almost  the  same  type  as  that  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Solway  at  Burgh-by-Sands, 
where  the  powerful  western  tower,  with  walls  about 
seven  feet  thick,  has  its  north  face  pierced  with  what — 
subject  to  architectural  correction — I  take  to  be  a 
circular  gunhole.  It  stands  some  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  has  externally  a  diameter  of  about 
seven  inches,  and  is  splayed  widely  inwards. 
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castle  in  1547.  Bishop  Lesley  garnishes  his 
history  with  the  story  of  a  vagrant  but  in- 
nocuous cannon-ball,  which  in  1560  entered 
the  window  of  a  Leith  church  during  worship 
and  considerately  went  out  by  the  door.  At 
that  time  French  guns  were  mounted  in  the 
parish  church,  and  in  St.  Anthony's  steeple. 
Ten  years  later  the  steeple  of  Brechin  played 
a  stormy  part  in  the  annals,  as  in  1571  at 
Edinburgh,  during  the  war  of  faction  then  in 
progress,  St.  (Giles's  church  was  prepared  to 
do.  "  The  men  of  weir  of  the  steipill  slappit 
all  the  pendis  of  the  kirk,"  says  one  authority,* 
whilst  another!  describes  the  loopholing  in 
equally  expressive  terms  by  saying  that  "  they 
begouth  the  holing  of  the  woult  of  St.  Geilis 
Kirk  which  they  made  lyk  a  riddle  for  to 
schoot  whome  they  pleased."  In  1586  at 
St.  Andrews  the  reactionary  Archbishop 
Adamson  disturbed  by  a  great  popular 
tumultt  against  him  "for  feir  could  nocht 
byd  in  the  Kirk  but  tuk  him  to  the  Stip]e."§ 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  word  belfry, 
now  almost  implying  an  appurtenance  of  a 
church,  should  be  of  martial  origin.  The 
etymologists  find  it  as  berfreit  in  the  sense  of 
a  tall  siege  engine  long  before  it  acquired  an 
ecclesiastical  character.  History,  however, 
has  shown  that  there  was  often  no  paradox, 
but  rather  an  emphatic  propriety  in  the 
adoption  of  a  military  name. 


Diarp  of  a  lDi0it  to  lonDon 
in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitciiie. 
With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scoi'. 

{Continued from  p.  242,  vol.  xxxii.) 

Tuesday,  2'^thjuly.     London.     Go  in  the 
forenoon  with  Misses  Margaret  and  Nancy 

*  Diurnal  of  Occur  rents,  211. 

t  Bannatyne^s  Journal,  May  4,  1 57 1. 

:|:  James  Melvill's  Antohiography,  248. 

§  A  last  instance  of  barbarity  occurred  in  1593, 
when  a  troop  of  Lord  Maxwell's,  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Johnstones,  was  worsted  and  driven  into  Loch- 
maben  church,  to  which  the  victors  pitilessly  set  fire. 
Historie  of  James  VI.  (Bannatyne  Club),  299;  Register 
oj  Privy  Council,  v.  H2. 


Brodie  to  visit  St.  Paul's.  This  one  of  the 
most  superb  edifices  in  the  world.  See  the 
model  of  it  as  originally  intended  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Height  of  the  Dome  of 
St.  Paul's  four  hundred  and  four  feet  above 
the  pavement.  Length  of  St.  Paul's  from 
east  to  west  within  the  walls,  five  hundred 
and  ten  feet.  From  north  to  south  within 
the  doors  of  the  porticos,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet.  Its  circuit  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet.  Extent  of 
the  ground-plat  whereon  St.  Paul's  stands, 
two  acres,  sixteen  perches,  twenty- three  yards, 
one  foot. 

The  Library  very  curious.  Some  strange 
antique  manuscripts  shown  here.  Whisper- 
ing Gallery  very  amazing.  The  smallest 
whisper  heard  here  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  distant  from  the  whisperer  in  a  straight 
line.  This  effect  produced  by  the  rotundity 
of  the  Dome.  Shutting  of  the  doors  of  the 
dome  like  thunder.  Ascend  with  the  ladies 
from  the  whispering-gallery  all  the  way  to  the 
golden  gallery,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
the  Cupola.  Go  out  and  walk  round  here. 
It  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  city  being  thereby  cleared  away,  have  a 
very  stupendous  view  of  London,  the  river, 
the  bridges,  the  shipping,  &c.,  perhaps  the 
richest  prospect  in  the  world. — Descend  to 
the  pavement  within,  by  upwards  of  six 
hundred  steps.  Take  a  view  of  the  organs, 
the  inside  of  the  Cathedral  where  divine 
service  is  performed,  the  Altar,  &c.  :  and 
return  to  Oxford  street,  after  having  been 
five  hours  absent  from  it. 

In  the  afternoon  walk  out  through  the 
parks  to  the  north  of  Mary-le-bone,  and 
ascend  the  rising  -  grounds  at  Hampstead. 
The  prospect  of  London,  &c.,  from  this 
elevation  is  very  pleasant ;  and  this  is  the 
point  from  which  Thomson  is  supposed  to 
begin  the  description  that  introduces  his 
admirable  panegyric  upon  Great  Britain  : 

Heav'ns  !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around. 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glitt'ring  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  &c. 

Wednesday,  2()th  July.  London.  Go  down 
after  breakfast  by  New  Bond  Street,  where 
meet  by  accident  my  friend  M''  Josiah  Walker 
from  Eton,  who  informs  me  that  the  Marquis 
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of  Tullibardine  had  that  morning  sailed  for 
the  Continent  on  his  travels.* 

Call  upon  my  old  pupils  Misses  Euphemia 
and  Maria  French  in  Dover  Street.  This  a 
very  unexpected  and  pleasing  interview. — 
Walk  thence  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  see  the  shifting  of  the  Guards, 
'ihe  Duke  of  York's  Band,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  ;  both  remarkably  fine.  Great 
concourse  of  people  here  to  witness  this 
sight. — Saunter  down  through  St.  James' 
Park  to  Westminster  Abbey. — Walk  in  and 
view  again  the  tombs.  Proceed  afterwards 
by  Westminster  College  to  the  lodgings  of 
M""  Ritchie.  Not  finding  him  within,  take  a 
coach  and  go  out  alone  to  Greenwich.  Walk 
up  through  Greenwich  Park  by  the  Observa- 
tory, and  arrive  at  my  friend  M""  Fisher's  to 
dinner.  After  dinner  M""  and  M""^  Fisher, 
M""  Ritchie,  Count  Duroure  and  I  walk  out  to 
see  the  ruins  of  Sir  Gregory  Page's  house  in 
the  Park  adjoining.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  houses  in  England :  and  the 
grounds  and  trees  about  it  disposed  in  the 
finest  manner.!  Spend  the  evening  at 
Blackheath,  and  pass  the  night  with  my 
friend. 

Thursday^  2,oth  July.  Lotidon.  Leave 
Blackheath  after  breakfast.  M""  Fisher  and 
the  Count  accompany  me  through  the  Park 
to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Stop  there  to  see 
the  New  Chapel ;  admittance  one  shilling. 
This  universally  reckoned  a  masterpiece, 
"both  in  point  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  Beautiful  columns  of  marble,  with 
bases  and  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  Apostles,  the  history  pieces,  the  sculp- 
tured ceiling,  the  seating,  the  floor,  the  marble 

*  This  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Atholl,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1830.  In  explanation  of  his  interest  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  young  marquis,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
portion  of  the  Atholl  estates  lie  in  the  diarist's  parish, 
and  that  the  Dukes  of  Atholl  were  (conjointly  with  the 
Earls  of  Airlie)  patrons  of  his  living. 

t  In  his  Chronicles  of  Greenwich  (London,  1886), 
Mr.  L'Estrange  makes  a  passing  reference  (vol.  ii., 
p.  175  «. )  to  "Sir  Gregory  Page,  who  had  built  a 
grand  house  in  Blackheath  Park.  This  park  con- 
tained 284  acres,  with  trees  'scattered  and  clumped 
with  pleasing  negligence.'  The  splendid  furniture, 
verd  antique  tables,  pier-glasses,  Persian  carpets,  busts 
by  Rysbrack,  Sevres  porcelain,  pictures,  etc.,  which 
cost  ^90,000,  were  sold  in  1782,  and  the  park  cut  up 
for  building." 


table  at  the  altar,  the  Altar-piece  itself,  viz., 
The  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  at  Malta,  done 
by  the  celebrated  West,  are  all  admirable. — 
Take  leave  of  the  Count  and  my  friend. 
Step  again  into  the  Greenwich  stage-coach, 
which  sets  me  down  about  one  o'clock  p.m. 
at  the  Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  near 
Blackfriar's  Bridge.  Go  in  here  to  Sir 
Ashton  Lever's  Museum,  where  spend  two 
hours.  This  the  finest  collection  in  Europe, 
arranged  in  the  most  orderly  and  kept  in  the 
most  cleanly  manner.  An  inexhaustible  fund 
of  entertainment  to  the  naturalist.  But  it 
would  require  days,  and  weeks,  and  months, 
to  review  it  to  perfection. 

Arrive  at  four  p.m.  at  Miss  French's,  Dover 
Street,  where  dine,  and  pass  the  afternoon  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner. — Walk  through 
the  King's  Park  in  the  evening  to  M"" 
Ritchie's,  who  introduces  me  to  a  Lieutenant 
Murray  lately  arrived  from  the  Continent. 
He  gives  us  some  interesting  anecdotes  con- 
cerning this  eventful  war.  Return  to  Oxford 
Street  to  supper. 

Friday,  315/  July.  London.  Set  out  in 
the  morning,  with  M""  Brodie  and  a  M""  Best, 
along  Holborn.  Visit  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  wonder- 
ful centre  of  business,  where  so  many  millions 
of  money  are  counted  and  transferred  every 
day  in  the'  space  of  two  hours,  viz.,  from 
eleven  a.m.  to  one  p.m.  From  the  Bank 
proceed  to  the  Tower.  Enter  first  the 
Spanish  Armoury.  See  many  spoils  of  the 
famous  Armada,  &c.  Here  see  also  a  noble 
statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  full  length,  and 
in  her  armour,  with  her  horse  and  her  page, 
all  standing  in  a  majestic  and  striking  atti- 
tude. Pass  under  the  Bloody  Tower.  Shown 
next  into  the  Horse  Armoury.  Lifinite 
number  here  of  complete  suits  of  armour, 
coats-of-mail,  helmets,  cuirasses,  &c.,  as  worn 
by  heroes  of  old.  The  kings  of  England, 
down  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  his 
present  Majesty,  are  all  here  in  armour  and 
mounted  on  horseback.  From  this  apart- 
ment we  are  conducted  next  into  the  large 
hall  below  the  Foot  Armoury.  In  this  Hall 
there  is  complete  harness  for  six  thousand 
horses,  all  new  and  in  good  order.  From 
this  hall  ascend  to  the  Foot  Armoury ;  a 
spacious  hall,  full  of  guns,  swords,  pistols, 
&c.,  arranged  in  the  most  elegant  order,  and 
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kept   in   the    cleanliest    manner,   ready   for 
immediate  service. 

Leave  the  Tower,  and  direct  our  course  to 
Finsbury  Scjuare  and  Lackington's  Temple 
of  the  Muses.  This  the  largest  stationery 
shop  in  the  world.  A  rotundo  with  five 
stories  of  books,  rising  one  above  another 
by  five  flights  of  stairs,  the  cupola  lighted 
from  the  top.  From  this  rotundo  rooms 
extend  on  each  side,  with  different  assort- 
ments of  books,  and  different  offices  for 
different  purposes,  &c.  The  building  itself 
is  like  a  palace.  The  cheapest  books  here 
in  Europe. 

Proceed  next  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  so  many  men  from  so  many  nations  of 
the  world  meet  every  lawful  day  on  business ; 
and  individuals  of  each  description  are  to  be 
found  at  once  in  their  own  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  Exchange,  so  that  in  seeming 
confusion  there  is  here  the  greatest  order. 
This  the  case  also  at  the  Bank  of  England. — 
Visit  next  Guildhall.  Thence  to  Furnival's 
Inn,  and  others  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Visit 
M""  James  Chambers,  Attorney.  Pass  the 
afternoon  with  him.  Walk  with  him  through 
different  parts  of  the  town  in  the  evening. 
Part  with  him  at  Cleveland  Row ;  and  return 
to  Oxford  Street  to  supper. 

Saturday,  1st  August.  Lofidon.  Rainy 
day.  Go  to  see  Merlin's  Museum,  a  most 
wonderful  display  of  human  ingenuity.  A 
vast  variety  of  most  curious  movements,  de- 
pending upon  electrical  and  magnetical 
principles.  The  mechanical  powers  exhibited 
here  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

M""  Fisher  comes  in  from  Blackheath,  and 
dines  with  me.  Having  prevailed  with  him 
to  stay  with  me  all  night,  he  and  I  sit  up  till 
two  in  the  morning,  revising  his  translation 
of  Count  Duroure's  poem  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

Sunday,  2nd  August.  Richmond  and  Kew. 
Walk  up  to  Kew.  The  Gardens  not  being 
open,  go  into  the  Pleasure-Ground.  See 
here  a  prodigy  of  nature,  the  Kangaroo  from 
Botany  Bay.  This  animal,  like  the  Opossum, 
carries  and  defends  its  young  in  a  pouch 
under  its  belly.  It  hops  with  amazing  agility 
on  its  two  hinder  legs,  which  are  exceedingly 
long  and  strong  compared  with  its  fore  legs, 
which  are  short  and  weak.  Its  tail,  which  is 
also  very  long,  seems  to  serve  the  animal 


both  as  a  balance  and  as  a  rudder.  It  is 
fearful  as  the  roe,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
fawn.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  rat-kind. 
There  are  seven  of  them  here,  and  they  have 
propagated  since  they  were  brought  home. 
Besides  the  Kangaroo,  there  are  other  curious 
creatures  shown  here  at  the  Royal  menagerie  : 
Such  as  the  buffalo  from  India, — the  bull, 
the  ox,  the  cow  and  the  calf  of  this  animal, — 
all  thriving  very  well.  There  are  also  some 
very  beautiful  birds,  such  as  the  white  silver 
pheasant-cock  of  China.  He  has  a  very 
strong  bill  and  long  spurs,  and  is  a  very 
irascible  bird  and  a  good  fighter.  There  are 
here  also  the  Curassou  Cock  and  hen  from 
the  Island  of  that  name.  The  hen  is  very 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  the  cock,  an  un- 
common circumstance  in  the  feathered 
tribes. 

Walk  up  to  Richmond  Bridge.  Vast 
numbers  of  London  barges  come  up  with 
the  tide.  Among  the  rest  two  superbly 
decorated  Barges,  carrying  some  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  some  ladies  of  quality 
along  with  them.  These  barges  are  finely 
gilt,  have  rich  canopies,  covering  a  nice 
apartment  with  elegant  tables  and  beautiful 
seats  with  velvet  cushions,  having  the  Arms 
of  the  Admiralty  on  their  stern. — Saunter  up 
to  Richmond  Hill,  and  along  Richmond 
Park.  See  here  a  glorious  prospect  of 
London  and  its  vicinity.  Count  here  up- 
wards of  thirty  spires.  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey  are  here  very  conspicuous 
objects,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  view 
from  Richmond  Hill  up  the  Thames  by 
Twickenham,  &c.,  is  beyond  expression 
fine. 

Come  down  by  the  river-side.  A  grand 
view  of  Sion  House,  a  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  This  much  more  like  a 
palace  than  the  King's  Palace  at  Kew. — By 
the  side  of  the  Thames,  betwixt  Richmond 
Bridge  and  a  Kew  Bridge,  find  good  many 
rare  plants. 

Heavy  rain  falls  upon  me,  and  drenches 
me  to  the  skin.  Here  muse  upon  the  life 
and  death  of  Thomson.  He  died  in  con^ 
sequence  of  an  excursion  from  London  to 
Richmond  in  1748,  and  is  buried  in  Rich- 
mond Church.  The  sweet  Verses  which 
Collins  wrote   on   his  death  here   recur   to 
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my   remembrance   in   all   their   beauty  and 
energy. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  ; 

The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 
To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 
His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid — 

That  he  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  thro'  life  the  soothing  shade,  &c. 

Get  comfortable  lodgings  all  night  at  Kew. 

Monday,  -x^rd  August.  Find  admission  at 
Kew  Gardens  at  ten  o'clock.  Introduce 
myself  to  M""  Alton.  He  shows  me  the  first 
Collection  of  plants  I  ever  saw,  both  indi- 
genous and  exotic.  M""  Alton  favours  me 
with  specimens  of  the  following  rare  plants  : 
Lepidium  alpinuni,  Erinus  alpinus,  Scrophu- 
laria  aquatica  (a  rare  variety  from  Yorkshire), 
Scutellaria  minor,  Asperula  Cynanchica, 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  Lythrutn  hyssopi- 
Jolium,  Cafnpanula  pumila,  C.  patula, 
Bapleurum  rotundifoliutn,  Sedum  Anglicum, 
Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Silene  quinquevulnera, 
Papaver  Cambricum,  Bryonia  nigra,  &c. 

Leave  Kew  in  the  afternoon.  Stop  at 
Turnamgreen  to  refresh.  At  Hammersmith 
regale  on  fruits.  Walk  through  Kensington 
Park,  home  through  Hyde  Park.  Observe 
some  roach  and  pike  in  the  Serpentine  river. 
Sup  with  M''  George  Brodie  and  a  M""  Cock- 
burn  of  the  Phoenix  E.  Indiaman. 

Tuesday,  4th  August.  London.  Rainy 
morning.  At  midday  go  out  and  call  upon 
Miss  Maria  French.  From  Dover  Street 
proceed  by  the  Green  Park  to  Sloane  Street. 
Dine  with  my  old  friend  M''  Robert  Bissett. 
No  company  with  him  but  his  wife  and 
daughter,  little  Catherine.  Spend  the  after- 
noon there  very  comfortably.  Walk  up  with 
them  in  the  evening  to  Hyde  Park.  Return 
at  nine  p.m.  to  my  lodgings. 

Wednesday,  ^th  August.  Londoji.  Meet 
by  appointment  at  two  p.m.,  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Coffee-house,  my  friends  Mess"""* 
Bissett,  Fisher,  Robinson ;  the  latter  on  the 
eve  of  being  married  to  a  Miss  Lewis.  Con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  potatoes.  Con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Count  Duroure's 
Poem.  Receive  a  present  of  the  Count's 
Epithalame  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

VOL.  xxxii. 


Walk  out  to  St.  James's  Park.  Part  there 
with  my  friends,  and  go  to  Dover  Street  and 
dine  with  Miss  Maria  French.  After  dinner 
walk  out  with  her  to  Green  Park  ;  thence  to 
Hyde  Park  ;  thence  to  the  Mall.  Drink  tea 
at  M""  Forsyth's,  Kensington,  and  see  his 
curious  cabinet  of  shells,  fossils,  plants,  «S:c. 
Introduced  here  to  a  M"^  Mason,  botanist, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena. 
Conversation  with  M""  Forsyth  about  my 
brother  Thomas. 

Mess"^*  Mason  and  Forsyth  convey  [?  con- 
voy] us  to  the  Mall.  Return  in  the  evening 
with  Miss  Maria  to  Dover  Street.  After 
parting  with  her,  go  in  on  my  way  to  Oxford 
Street  to  the  White  Horse  inn.  There  fall  in 
with  two  French  refugees.  Conversation  was 
concerning  the  present  state  of  things. 

Thursday,  bth  August.  London.  Went 
down  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  from  the 
Guard-room  had  a  fine  view  of  the  shifting 
of  the  Guards.  After  which  went  down  to 
Parade.  Then  to  Captain  Mackay's,  whom 
I  found  at  home.  Called  upon  Mr.  Ritchie, 
who  accompanies  me  again  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  See  all  the  Tombs,  King  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  the  images  of  the 
kings  and  queens  in  wax  work,  &c. 

Those  of  the  Tombs  that  seem  to  display 
most  originality  of  genius  and  the  best  taste, 
are  Nightingale's  ;  Hargreave's  Esq"" ;  General 
Fleming's  ;  General  Wade's  ;  Handel's  ;  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's. — On  the  famous  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  is  the  following  epitaph  : 

Dubius,  sed  non  improbus  vixi ; 
Incertus  morior,  non  perturbatus  : 
Humanum  est  nescire  et  errare  : 

Deo  confido 
Omnipotenti,  benevolentissimo  : 
Ens  entium,  miserere  niei. 

From  our  contemplations  among  the 
Tombs  (which  are  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  seriousness  and  awe), 
we  direct  our  steps  next  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  next  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
— Having  spent  some  time  in  this  great 
national  Senate-house,  we  take  a  long  walk 
through  different  departments  of  this  vast 
Metropolis,  till  being  fatigued  with  heat  we 
stop  before  dinner,  and  regale  ourselves  with 
a  variety  of  ripe  fruits  about  Covent-garden 
market ;  from  which  we  go  in  to  the  Three 
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Tun[s]  Tavern  and  dine,  and  repose  after 
dinner  till  six  p.m.  About  half-past  six  go 
to  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  see  young 
Bannister  in  the  part  of  Colonel  Feignwell  in 
the  Comedy  of  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 
The  theatre  crowded.  Bannister  plays  his 
part  with  much  dexterity  and  propriety,  and 
gives  much  satisfaction  through  every  part  of 
the  Play. — After  the  play,  part  with  Ritchie 
in  Piccadilly,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way 
home  by  New  Bond  Street. 

Friday,  ']th  August.  London.  Breakfast 
with  Captain  Mackay,  N°  16  Fludyer  Street. 
The  Captain  a  plain,  good-natured,  hospitable 
man.  See  there  Dr.  Braid  from  St.  Andrews. 
The  Doctor  here  on  very  good  bread  ;  em 
ployed  in  inspecting  the  recruits  for  the 
army.  Informed  here  that  the  Duke  of 
AthoU's  Mankse  Regiment  is  very  nearly 
completed.*  Dr.  Braid  says  he  has  inspected 
and  passed  in  the  course  of  the  four  last 
days  no  less  than  thirty-seven  recruits  for 
that  regiment  alone. 

After  breakfast  take  leave  of  the  good 
honest  Captain,  who  gives  me  commissions 
to  be  carried  to  Sheffield.  Wait  upon  M"" 
Humphrey  Donaldson,  Whitehall.  Have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  there  M""*  Maxwell 
from  Dunkeld. — Go  next  to  Soho  Square, 
N°  12  Denmark  Street,  and  call  upon  M"" 
Forbes,  bookseller.  From  Soho  proceed 
immediately  by  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Sloane  Street,  and  dine  again  with 
my  good  friend  M""  Robert  Bissett,  w^here 
spend  the  afternoon  ;  and  after  having  had 
an  evening  walk  with  M""  and  M"^^  Bissett, 
return  to  Oxford  Street  to  supper. 

Saturday.,  %th  August.  London.  Call  in 
the  forenoon  at  D""  Smith's,  Great  Marlborough 
Street.!  The  Doctor' not  yet  returned  from 
Norwich,  Disappointed  therefore  in  not 
.seeing  the  Linnaean  Herbarium.  From 
Great  Marlborough   Street   proceed  to   M"^ 

*  Although  the  Atholl  family  had  sold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1765,  they  did  not  relinquish  all  their  privi- 
leges until  1829  ;  and  it  was  probably  on  account  of 
his  still  being,  in  a  slight  degree,  "  King  in  Man," 
that  the  Duke  of  Atholl  of  1795  f'^'t  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  raise  the  "  Manx  Fencibles." 

+  Dr.  Smith,  of  Norwich,  afterwards  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  was  the  founder  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
which  now  possesses  the  Herbarium  above  referred 
to,  l>eing  Linnceus'  own  collection,  purchased  by  Dr. 
Smith. 


James  Chambers',  Attorney,  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street.  M""^  Chambers  just  brought  to  bed 
of  a  daughter,  and  in  a  safe  way  of  recovery. 
—Meet  M-"  Bissett.     Go  with  him  to   call 

upon  Dr.  W.  Thomson  in .     The 

Doctor  not  in  town.     Meet   Mr,   Fisher  at 

Coffee  house.    Call  upon  M'  Ritchie  at 

Barton  Street.  Dine  with  Mess'*  Bissett 
and  Fisher  at  the  Blue  Posts  Tavern,  Russel 
Street,  near  Covent  Garden.  Pass  the  after- 
noon together  in  conversing  over  old  scenes. 
Part  with  my  two  friends.     Return  home. 

Sunday.,  ^th  August.  London.  Breathe 
the  pure  morning  air  in  Hyde  Park.  Walk 
through  Kensington  Gardens  to  M''  Forsyth's, 
where  breakfast.  Go  to  church  with  the 
family.  After  church  visit  flower  and  fruit- 
gardens.  M"^  Forsyth  has  great  merit  for 
his  method  of  renewing  old  trees  and  in- 
creasing the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Introduced  at  dinner  to  a  M"".  Frazer  and  a 
M""  Allan,  both  great  botanical  characters 
from  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Walk 
up-stairs  to  review  M""  Forsyth's  Cabinet. 
M""  Forsyth,  Junior,  gives  me  some  fine 
specimens  of  new  plants  from  Botany  Bay. 
Take  with  me  a  list  of  Alpine  plants  wanted 
from  Scotland  for  Kensington.  Drink  tea 
with  the  family,  and  take  my  leave  of  them 
in  the  evening. 

Monday,  10th  August.  Rise  at  six  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  pack  up  for  my  departure.  Leave 
M""  Brodie's  at  seven,  and  arrive  at  eight  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate,  where  set 
my  foot  on  board  of  the  Cambridge  stage- 
coach. 

Leave  London.  Look  back  with  an  in- 
describable mixture  of  feelings  on  this  vast 
Metropolis,  well  termed  "  a  world  of  wonders 
in  itself."  Think  on  all  I  have  seen,  and 
suffered,  and  enjoyed,  in  the  City  and  its 
environs.  Ruminate  on  its  magnificence ; 
its  extent ;  its  populousness  ;  its  riches ;  its 
poverty ;  its  dissipation ;  its  luxuries ;  its 
vanities  ;  its  vices ;  its  virtues. 

Roll  on  through  a  beautiful  country ;  and 
lose  sight  of  the  smoke  of  London.  Break- 
fast at  Hoddeston.*  Hay  harvest  not  done 
here  yet,  on  account  of  the  rains.  Some 
fields  of  rye  cut  down.     Some  fields  of  wheat 

*  Hoddesdon  —  seventeen  miles  from  London  at 
that  date,  the  measurement  being  taken  from  Shore- 
ditch  Church.  —  (See  Paterson's  British  Itinerary, 
1785-) 
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almost  ready.  Hear  of  some  fields  of  wheat 
cut  down  in  several  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Great  outcry  among  the  people  for 
want  of  bread.  God  send  peace  and  a  plenti- 
ful crop,  ahd  a  good  harvest !  At  Ware 
pass  the  New  River  that  supplies  London. 

{To  be  continued  under  the  title  of 
^'■From  London  to  Edinburgh  in  1795.") 


(^uetanUe. 

Bv  F.  R.  McClintock,  B.A., 

Author  of  Holidays  in  S/ain. 

ALLED  towns  and  cities  have  now 
become  so  scarce  in  modern  Europe 
that,  whenever  the  traveller  meets 
with  one  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, he  feels  bound  to  make  a  note  of 
the  circumstance  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
for  whom  such  relics  of  the  past  may  have  an 
interest.  Modern  Germany  was  said  in 
Gibbons'  time  to  have  contained  "  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  walled  towns."* 
Where  are  they  now  ?  The  towns  are  still 
there,  like  the  barque  on  the  beach,  but  the 
walls  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
such  as  Niirnberg  and  Rothenburg  on  the 
Tauber,  disappeared  in  favour  of  public  walks 
and  streets,  and  other  so-called  iinprovements. 
In  these  islands  a  few  good  specimens  still 
remain,  among  which  York,  Chester,  and 
Londonderry  are  the  most  noteworthy,  while 
fragments  of  walls  are  still  standing  at  Can- 
terbury, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  elsewhere. 
More  ancient  than  any  of  these,  and  more 
imposing  in  every  way,  are  the  venerable 
ramparts  of  Avila  in  Spain,  still  existing  in 
their  entirety,  almost  in  the  same  state  as 
when  first  erected  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England.  Coming  to  France,  we 
find  a  goodly  number  of  towns  whose  ancient 
walls  still  stand  more  or  less  intact.  We  may 
name,  for  instance,  Carcassone  ;  Avignon, 
whose  defences  are,  we  regret  to  say, 
threatened  by  a  ruthless  municipality  eager 
for  improvement  on  ultra-democratic  lines  ; 

*  See  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  ix. 


Aigues-Mortes ;  and,  lastly,  Gu^rande,*  in 
Brittany,  as  to  which  we  propose  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  this  short  paper,  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  visit  to  that  place  and  its  very 
singular  surroundings. 

'I'he  town  itself  has  lost  much  of  its 
mediaeval  characteristics,  owing  to  the  free 
application  of  whitewash.  Its  church  of 
St.  Aubin,  dating  originally  from  the  twelfth 
or  the  thirteenth  century,  is  well  worth  enter- 
ing, if  only  on  account  of  the  curious  carvings 
on  the  capitals  of  some  of  the  columns.  You 
may  see  two  persons  represented  as  sawing 
through  the  body  of  another  stretched  on  a 
wheel;  another  design  shows  a  victim  stretched 
on  a  gridiron,  writhing  in  agony  over  a  fur- 
nace kept  alive  by  two  executioners  armed 
with  potent  bellows  ;  a  third  carving  portrays 
a  criminal  devoured  by  grotesque  monsters. 
On  the  outside  of  the  church  a  sort  of  pulpit 
may  be  noticed  in  the  thickness  of  one  of 
the  buttresses  to  the  left  of  the  principal 
porch,  to  which  access  is  gained  from  the 
interior  of  the  church.  The  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Blanche,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  1348  by  Jean  de  Montfort,  need 
not  detain  us  long,  and  we  shall  do  well  to 
devote  the  most  of  our  time  to  the  walls, 
which  undoubtedly  give  to  Guerande  its  chief 
claim  to  attraction. 

They  form  an  enclosure,  almost  complete, 
and  nearly  circular  in  form,  to  the  little  town, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  Duke  Jean  V.,  who 
caused  them  to  be  erected,  in  143 1,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  hearth  money  and  octrois 
of  the  place.  You  can  enter  the  town  by 
four  gates,  placed  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  Of  these  the  principal  one  is  the 
Porte  St.  Michel,  facing  the  east.  More  like 
a  fortress  than  a  gateway,  it  is  defended  by 
two  lofty  and  imposing  towers.  These  towers 
are  crowned  with  machicolations  and  battle- 
ments, and  are  capped  with  pointed  roofs 
covered  with  slates.  This  picturesque  struc- 
ture, long  out  of  date  as  a  means  of  defence, 
is  turned  to  account  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
archives  of  the  locality.  It  also  serves  as 
its  prison  and  town-hall. 

A  mantle  of  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  other 
creeping   plants  covers  these  walls  in  great 

*  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  this  list  of  walled 
towns  has  no  pretensions  to  completeness.  Calais 
might  a  few  years  ago  have  claimed  admission  to  it, 
but  its  old  walls  are  now  rapidly  vanishing. 
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part ;  and,  as  at  Avila,  you  may  walk  all 
round  them  without  any  intervening  obstacle. 
Every  town  in  France  must,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  have  its  boulevards  duly  planted 


Gu^rande  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
of  the  district  in  which  these  salt-marshes  lie. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  singular 
landscape  than  that  which  they  present  to  the 


PORTE   SAINT-MICHEL. 


with  rows  of  trees,  and  Gu^rande  is  not 
behindhand  in  this  respect.  Here  they  form 
a  charming  outer  fringe  to  the  town  and  its 
encircling  ramparts.      From  the  part  called 


spectator.  They  occupy  a  vast  plain,  and 
cover  the  whole  space,  about  three  miles  in 
extent,  between  the  eminence  on  which 
Guerande  stands  and  the   sea.      They  are 


PORTE   DB  SAILLfe. 


the  Mail,  between  the  Porte  St.  Michel  and 
the  Porte  de  Saillt§,  you  have  a  view  towards 
the  sea  over  the  remarkable  salt  marshes.  The 
prospect  also  comprises  the  vast  sand-dunes  of 
Escoublac,  the  Bourg  de  Batz,  and  Le  Croisic. 


made  up  of  a  series  of  canals  and  square-cut 
receptacles  like  little  lakes,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two  yards 
lower  than  the  average  level  of  the  sea.  The 
sea-water  is  introduced  during  the  high  tides, 
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and  finds  its  way  as  best  it  can  into  a  com- 
plicated net-work  of  reservoirs,  variously 
styled,  vasilres,  etiers,  cobiers,  metieres,  fares, 
ceillets,  etc.,  where,  if  the  sun  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  the  water  evaporates,  and  a  layer  of 
salt  is  left  behind.  This  is  collected  and 
piled  up  in  conical  heaps  on  the  paths  sur- 
rounding the  reservoirs,  where  it  remains 
until  required.  But  if  the  weather  is  not 
warm  enough,  evaporation  is  not  produced, 
and  no  salt  is  forthcoming.  Add  to  this  the 
competition  brought  about  by  the  institution 
of  rival  salt  works  in  the  south-east  of  France,* 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  lot  of  the 
workers  in  these  salt-marshes,  or  pahidiers, 
as  they  are  called,  is  not  an  enviable  one. 


intermarriage.  These  circumstances  com- 
bined to  imbue  them  with  a  sort  of  local 
patriotism.*  Their  ancient  costumes  have, 
alas  !  disappeared  for  ever.  The  more  com- 
monplace modern  garb  of  the  ordinary  French 
peasant,  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
to  work  in,  has  replaced  the  loose,  baggy 
white  breeches,  the  variegated  waistcosts,  and 
the  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hats  of  the 
men.  The  women,  however,  still  retain  their 
quaint  white  caps,  gay  shawls  and  aprons, 
and  kilted  skirts.  In  a  little  museum  at  the 
Bourg  de  Batz  you  may  see  a  number  of  lay 
figures  attired  as  for  a  wedding  in  these  in- 
teresting costumes.  They  have  now  become 
so  scarce  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 


THE   WALLS. 


They  inhabit  principally  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Bourg  de  Batz  (pronounced  Ba  by 
the  natives),  and  are  considered  by  some  to 
belong  to  a  different  stock  from  that  of  their 
other  Breton  neighbours.  A  Scandinavian 
or  Saxon  descent  is  claimed  for  them.  To 
the  stranger,  however,  the  contrast  alleged  to 
exist  between  these  pahidiers  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  district  is  not  readily  dis- 
cernible. Neither  in  their  physical  aspect 
nor  in  their  speech  do  they  now  show  any 
recognisable  signs  of  a  foreign  origin.  They 
doubtless  form  a  class  apart,  owing  to  the 
isolation  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  frequent 

*  The  salt  of  the  "  Salines  du  Midi  "  is  said  to  be 
far  purer  than  that  produced  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany. 


annual  race  meeting,  which  was  opened  with 
a  procession  of  paludiers  on  horseback  wear- 
ing their  ancient  dress,  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
costumes  to  furnish  out  the  show. 

When  and  by  whom  Guerande  was 
originally  founded  is  a  question  involved  in 
obscurity.  Some  authors  have  supposed, 
but,  as  it  appears,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  town  arose  out  of  the  GalloRoman 
city  of  Gramnona.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Guerande  achieved  consider- 
able prosperity  and  importance  in  the  times 
of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Brittany  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  treaty  was  signed  which  put 

*  On  this  question  see  Reclus,  NcntveUt  Geographic 
Universelle,  "La  France." 
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an  end  to  the  war  of  the  succession  in  Brit- 
tany in  favour  of  the  family  of  De  Montfort. 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
Salic  law  was  to  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  province  of  Brittany,  as  it  had  for  cen- 
turies been  to  France.* 

After  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  which 
only  served  to  embitter  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  rivals  Charles  de  Blois  and  John 
de  Montfort,  these  two  princes  finally  resorted 
to  the  force  of  arms  to  decide  their  mutual 
pretensions.  Each  was  supported  by  a  power- 
ful protector — the  King  of  France  for  the 
first-named,  the  King  of  England  for  the 
second.  Both  reckoned  among  their  followers 
the  bravest  cavaliers  of  each  nation.  At  the 
bloody  battle  of  Auray  fortune  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Count  de  Montfort.  Charles 
de  Blois  lost  his  life,  and  the  calamities 
suffered  by  his  side  were  so  great  that  scarcely 
a  knight  in  his  army  escaped  death  or  cap- 
tivity. The  haughty  Jeanne  de  Penthibvre, 
wife  of  Charles,  had  contributed  not  a  little 
to  frustrate  the  possibility  of  any  agreement 
between  the  two  rivals ;  but  now  she  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  imperious  necessity,  and 
to  consent  to  a  compromise,  which  was  the 
ruin  of  her  ambitious  hopes.  The  King  of 
France,  moreover,  fearing  that  De  Montfort 
might  throw  himself  completely  into  the  arms 
of  England,  sent  messengers  to  his  camp 
with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 
But  De  Montfort  declined  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  without  the  advice  of  Ed- 
ward III.  This  monarch,  however,  was  now 
well  stricken  in  years,  and  wearied  by  a  series 
of  long  and  terrible  conflicts ;  he,  therefore, 
urged  De  Montfort  to  treat  with  the  widow  of 
his  enemy,  and  even  to  accord  some  com- 
pensation to  her.  On  April  rr,  1365,  the 
articles  of  a  definitive  treaty  were  signed  by 
both  sides  at  Guerande,  in  virtue  of  which 
John  de  Montfort  was  recognised  as  Duke  of 
Brittany,  on  condition  that  the  ducal  crown 
should  revert  to  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
de  Blois,  in  the  event  of  De  Montfort  leaving 
no  male  issue.  The  widow  received  the 
Comte  of  Penthi^vre  and  the  Vicomte  of 
Eimoges,  with  an  allowance  of  10,000  livres 
— a  poor  compensation,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  irreparable  losses  she  had  so  recently 
undergone. 

*  See  Guizot's  History  of  France,  chap.  xx. 


In  reality  it  was  not  merely  the  house  of 
de  Blois  which  was  overcome  at  Auray  and 
in  the  treaty  which  followed  thereupon  ;  it 
was  also  France  which  saw  her  protege  over- 
thrown, and  was  at  the  same  time  compelled 
to  sanction  the  elevation  of  a  prince  who 
proved  himself  her  habitual  enemy. 


Cf)e  account=T5ook  of  COilUam 
mrap. 

By  the  Rev,  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  p.  244,  vol.  xxxii. ) 

Fo.  26?'. 

The  vsuall  order  of  electio'  of  all  f  sin- 
gular Reves  f  graves,^  belonging  to 
the  p'bendes  w^'^in  the  colligiat 
churche,  or  minster  of  S<^  Peter  f 
St  Wilfride  in  Ripo',  hold"  of  the 
chanon  or  chapter  fee*  yearlye  to 
be  elected  c  chosen  wt^^in  the 
chanone  courte  otherwise  called 
the  chapter  courte  from  yeare  to 
yeare,  for  ever. 

NVNWIKE. 

merkenfilde  p'posit',^  p'  (pro)  quinq'  annis. 
Willm'  Stavelaye  p'  prop'is  terris. 
et  terris  Johannis  daye,  2  annis. 
J  ho  beckew'h  p'  suis  Terris  in  Sharoo,  i 
anno. 

M""  Strikland  p'posit',-'  1  anno. 
Richarde  Alleson,  2  yeare. 
Richarde  Tirrie,  i  yeare. 
M""'  Arthinto'  2  yeare. 

Gevendell. 
M''kenfilde  esquire,  2  yeares. 
Cucke  c  Kettelstring  of  Mi'kingto',  i  yeare. 
Wm  w^raye,  i  yeare. 

stevn  browne  f  raife  yeates,  one  yeare. 
Raife  gibson,  one  yeare. 
Raife  gibson,  an  other  yeare. 
Mychaell  steell,  one  yeare. 
Raife  p'ker,  one  yeare. 

1  Reves  and  graves  are  both  the  same,   namely, 
bailiffs.     A.S.  gerefa. 
*  Fief  or  estate. 
-  Piccpositus,  bailiff". 
^  MS.  has  the  contracted /ro  iox  prceposttus. 
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The  layable  rentes 
of  all  my  landes 
w'^'in  M''kingto'  is 
as  I  nowe  occupy 
possess  f  enioye 
them,  mli.  \\s. 
\\\\d. 


Laiabell  rent  of  beck- 
w'^  lands  is  Juste  as 
it  is  nowe  devided  into 
severall  mens  handes, 
beinge  in  all  the  some 
of  xlvis.  v\\\d.  as  fol- 
lowithe. 


Imp'm'.  W™  Wraye  for  the  leaes,^  \s.  ; 
Ite'  for  the  oxe  closse,  vij.  y\\)d. ;  Ite'  Richeard 
Atkingesonn,  viii^.  iiij^. ;  Ite'  Raife  Yates, 
vi^.  viii^. ;  Ite'  Stephen  browne,  \s. ;  Ite' 
Christopher  dowgell,  vs.  ;  Su'  is  xlvi^.  viii^. 

Haye  tythe  of  the  sayme,  iiij^.  yearlye. 
Imp'm'  Will™  Wraye,  '\d. ;  Richeard  Atking- 
sonn,  \d. ;  Raife  Yates,  \d. ;  Steven  browne,  \d. 

Layeable  rent  of  lait  hallydaye  landes 
w^'Mn  the  Lordshipe  of  M'^kyngtonn. 

Imp'm'  henry  M''kenfeilde  for  the  messuage, 
iiij.  \\\]d.  ;  Ite'  VV™  Wraye  for  the  great  c 
medle  west  feildes,  x^. ;  Ite'  W™  parsonn  for 
the  little  weste  feildes,  V\s.  \\\\d.  ;  Su'  is  xx^. 

Haye  tithe  of  the  sayme,  n\]d.  by  the  yeare. 

Imp'm'.  W™  Wraye,  md.  ;  Ite'  Will'm 
parsonn,  \d. 

Haye  tithe  of  my  fathers  landes  md.  by  the 
yeare. 

All  my  haye  tithe  is  \'\]d.  in  the  yeare. 

Fo.  27, 
An  Invitorie  of  certaine  goodes  geve'  to 
J  ho  Reede  (^  to  my  daught"^  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  the  xix  daye  of  Julij, 
1600. 

Imp'm'.  one  cubberd,  one  folde  table  on 
a  fraime,  f  one.  bedestede,  xxiiijj-. ;  Ite'  one 
fether  bedd.  one  boulster,  two  coodes,*  xxvi^.; 
Ite'  one  p'  of  new  blankites,  viii^,  ;  Ite'  one 
over  sea  coveringe,^  xvj-. ;  Ite'  iij  coverlettes 
f  one  white  happinge,  xxj.  ;  Ite'  ij  p'  of  lynne 
shettes,  \v'\s. ;  Ite'  ii  p'  of  hard'n  shettes,  viij5. ; 
Ite'  iii  pillivers,  ns.  vid.  ;  Ite'  ii  towels,  ii^.  vi^. ; 
Ite'  one  bordecloth  of  lynnynge,  iii^.  vi^. ; 
Ite'  V  table  napkinges,  iiiJ5.  ;  Ite*  twelve 
pewther  dublers  wayinge  26'',  xvis. ;  Ite'  vi 
savcers,    xviiid^. ;  Ite'   one    pewther    candle- 

^  Leas,  grass  lands.  *  Pillow-cases. 

-  "An  oversee  coveringe"  occurs  in  a  Ripon  In- 
ventory of  1576  {Chapter  Acts,  378).  Probably  a 
counterpane  from  over  sea  ;  not  a  tarpaulin.  See 
N.  E.  D.,  under  "Covering." 


sticke,  xvi</. ;  Ite'  iij  brasse  candlestickes, 
\\\s.  ;  Ite'  ii  saltes,  '\\s. ;  Ite'  iii  newe  silver 
spones,  xv^. ;  Ite'  one  newe  matteris,  viii^.  ; 
Ite'  one  olde  matteris  c  a  throwne  chraire,^ 
iiijj. ;  Ite'  iiij  quishinges,  viii^. ;  Ite'  one  newe 
cawtherun,''^  xvi^.  viij^.  ;  Ite'  two  panns.  [20" 
Old.  p''"  \s.  ther  bindinge,  xxij.  8^.],^  xxij. 
viii^.  ;  Ite'  one  old  kettle,  iiii^  ;  Ite'  one 
great  newe  brasse  potte,  Ite'  one  medle'* 
brasse  potte,  both  wayinge  39'",  xixj-.  vi^. ; 
Ite'  chaifinge  dishe,^  iii^.  md. ;  Ite'  one  p'  of 
racks,  \\s. ;  Ite'  one  p'  of  lande  Jrons,*  xvi^. ; 
Ite'  one  p'  of  thonnges,*^  xii^. ;  Ite'  one  broil- 
ing Jro'  i;  a  chopping  knife,  xviii^.  ;  Ite'  ij 
spittes,  x\\d. ;  [Ite  one  maskefate,  Ite'  p'  of 
potte  kilpes]  ;t  Ite'  one  barrell  (^  one  stand 
for  drinke,  xii^. ;  Ite'  one  little  brasen  morter 
f  a  pestell,  ii^.  vi^^. ;  Ite'  ij  skiles,"  viii^. ;  Ite' 
iij  buffet  stoles,  xvi^.  ;  [Item  one  mylche 
cowe  called  nesorie?]]:  xlvij.  viii^. ;  Ite'  vi 
milche  booles,  xij^. ;  Ite'  one  kitte  w"'  a 
cover  for  powthering®  of  beafe,  vi^.  ;  Ite' 
one  pann  laddie  f  alat  tine  scumb'"",''  ns.  ; 
Ite'  one  p'  of  potte  kilpes,  f  a  great  woodde' 
dubler  ^  ij  chesfats,  xii^.  ;  Ite'  one  cha'ber 
potte,  iii'. ;  Ite'  one  newe  chess  trowhe,  xii^.  ; 
Ite'  two  steres  of  ii  yeares  (^  a  d  :  olde  1608, 
iii//. 

Fo.  I'jv. 
A  note  of  the  haye  tythe  of  M'"kingtonn 
by  p'scription  of  custo'  to  be  payd 
in  mony,  w'^  ^^e  p'ticuler  rent  of 
everie  inhabitant  theire  towardes 
the  sayme. 

Mi^kingtonn  haule,  xxd.  ;  Nynia'  Kaye,  \d.  ; 
Will'm  Wraye,  md.  ;   all  yates  farme,  iiij^. ; 

^  Throne  chair  (?  commode). 
-  Cauldron. 

**  In  a  later  hand,  not  intelligible. 
^  Middle-sized. 

*  A  vessel  to  hold  burning  charcoal,  or  other  fuel, 
for  heating  anything  placed  upon  it. 

*  See  above.  ®  Tongs. 

f  Erased.  A  mashfat  is  used  in  brewing,  and  kilps 
are  usually  handles  of  buckets  and  the  like  ;  here 
perhaps  pothooks.     See  above. 

^  Halliwell  explains  skile  as  "an  iron  slice  used  for 
skimming  the  grease  off  broth. — North."  Can  there 
have  been  a  word  skiie  for  a  pot,  of  which  skillet  is 
the  diminutive  ? 

X  In  another  hand. 

*  Preserving  with  salt  and  spices. 
"  A  latten  or  brass  skimmer. 
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Weste  feildes,  \\\}d.  ;  [M""]*  Henry  M''ken- 
feild  ('  J  ho'  Bucke,  vi^.  j  W"'  Hallydaye,  \d.  ; 
M'^maducke  Kettlesinge,  sd.  ;  [M""]*  Henry 
M^kenfeild  for  Hesell  farme,  iiij^. ;  Jhames 
Singletonn,  vi</. ;  Richard  Storer,  ob.  ;  Mar- 
maducke  haule,  ob. ;  Rob'  Hodgeshon,  \\\)d. ; 
Thomas  Atkingsonn,  ob.  ;  [M""]*  Henry 
M''kenfeilde,  \\yi. ;  su'  is  \\s.  m]d.  ob.  by  the 
yeare. 

Fo.  28. 
Layable  rentes  for  sesmentes  w'''in  the 
connstablrie  of  M'^kynto'  f  Waller- 
thwat. 

Imp'm'  S''  Richearde  Malleveraye,  iiii//.  ; 
Will'm  VVraye,  xb.  ;  hallidaye  landes,  xxs. ; 
Raife  beckew"'  landes,  xlvi5.  viii^.  ;  bucke  f 
Kettlesinge  for  arthintonn  landes,  xxxiii^. 
iiij^. ;  m''kyngto'  myle\  xxxiii^r.  iiii^.  ;  Symo' 
hallydaye,  xxxvi^.  viii^. ;  John  Atkingsonn, 
xxvi5.  viii^. ;  Tho  Marshall  [alyas  brya'  sygs- 
weke],*  xj.  ;  Tho  Allenson,  iiii-.  iiij^. ;  Will'm 
crawe  [alias  george  crawe],t  xs. ;  J  ho  Smithe, 
xiii5. ;  Richeard  Storer,  vs. ;  Richeard  Atkyng- 
sonn,  v^. ;  Rob*  hodgesonn,  xxvij'.  \\nd.  ; 
Tho  Atkingsonn,  \s. ;  M""  Henry  M''kingfelde, 
iii//.  \\s.  Sd.  ;  M''maducke  Brathewhet,  viii^.  ; 
W™  Smithe,  viii^r. ;  Richearde  lemynge,  xxii^. ; 
Will'm  Kettlesynge,  xiijj.  \\\]d. ;  Tho  Ryponer, 
xvi^. ;  Gilbert  Kendall,  xxxiii^y.  iiij^.  ;  Will'm 
hallydaye,  xxvi^y.  viii^. ;  Jhames  Awcooke  for 
ii  farmes,  xvix. ;  Gilbert  Kettlesynge,  xU.  ; 
Jho  hassell,  xiiij-.  iiii^. ;  Nynia'  Kaye,  xvij-. 
iiii^.  ;  su'  is  xxxiij//'.  ixi'.  iiii^. ;  in  nobles  five 
score,  Ws.  \\\\d. 

[payd  Mr  Dawson  by  Tho  Atkingson  f 
Marmaduke  Kettlesing  in  m''^^  1600  for  the 
haye  tithe  of  M"'kington  for  iiii  years  last  by 
paste,  xxvj.  \'id. 

payd  M""  dawson  for  3  yeares  by  Tho 
Atkingso'  the  17  of  M""^^  1596,  for  the  haye 
tythe  of  M''kingto  xix^f.  '\d.  ob. 

accordinge  to  my  father's  not,  su'  is  32//. 
3^.  ^d. ;  in  nobels  iiij''''  f  xvi.  iii^.  iiij^.Jt 

Fo.  2Zv.  Bought  of  John  Gill  the  24  of 
Marche  1596.  [Imp'm'  restes  to  paye,  x^s  ; 
Ite'  i  pece  purple  bufifinge,  xviii^y.  ;  Ite'  i  pece 
blacke  buffynge,  xvi^r. ;  Ite'  ii  lb  blacke 
fringe,  viii^.jj  ;  su'  iii//.  iii'.  ;  payd  in  p'  to 
his  ma',  v.r.  ;  payd  to  M"  Withes  of  londo' 
the  22  of  Aprill  1597  xs.  that  my  sonne  W"" 


*  Added  in  a  later  hand. 
7  Later  additions. 


Mill  (?). 
Erased. 


did  borow  of  hir  husbande  witnesses  Andrewe 
M'rchebanke  wife.  {'  Rob'  Wraye. 

Bought  of  Johne  Gill  20  June,  1597. 
[Ite'  ii  pece  buffinge,  xxxiiij.y.  ;  Imp'm'  i  pece 
purple  buffyng,  xviiji. ;  It'  i  pec  ere.  durraunce, 
xxviijj.  ;  It'  i  pece  of  pup'es,^  \s.  ;  It'  i'  blacke 
fringe,  '\\]s.  ;  Ite'  ii"  more  blacke  fringe,  \\\s. ; 
Ite'  iij"  redd  {  blacke,  \\\s.  ;  Ite'  i''  of  f.^ 
blacke,  iiiji.]*  su'  is  iii//.  xvii.y.  or  \li.  \\s.) 
payd  to  p'cevall  in  p't,  iii//.  ;  payd  more  to 
himself,  xU. 

Bought  of  Jhames  bankesthe  i  of  June  1597. 
Imp'm'  d :  a  pece  stroye  coler  mela',  xh. ; 
Ite'  d  :  a  pece  white,  xxxviiii-. ;  Ite'  ix  yeardes 
f.  whit,  xxviij'. ;  su'  is  v//.  vs. ;  Ite'  i  pece 
stroy  coler  the  21  of  Julij,  xxxvii. ;  Ite'  one 
pece  white  the  15  of  septeb"',  xxxviiji. ;  su'  is 
vii//.  xii^. ;  pay'^  in  p't  y'^  7  of  auguste,  xxi.f. ; 
payd  more  the  12  of  October,  v//.  ;  payd 
more  the  26  of  October,  xxs. ;  payd  more  the 
8  of  October,  v\\\s.  ;  payd  in  full  of  this  the 
1 2  of  Januarij,  xxx5. 

Bought  of  Rob'  eateingfeild  the  14  of 
August  1597  i  pece  of  white  sekeinge,  xxiiijx. ; 
It'  ii'.  blacke  thrifi,iii.f. ;  It'  i  pece  stroe  cullerd 
sekeinge,  xxiii-.  v'\d. ;  It'  i  grosse  thrid 
poyntes,  xvi^. ;  It'  1  grosse  thrid  bottonnes, 
vij-.  ;  It'  I  dosse'  of  enkle  white,  viii^.  ;  It'  i 
dosse'  of  brode  enkles,  xviiid^.  ;  payd  in  p't 
the  sayme  daye,  ix5.  v\d. ;  payd  more,  xxi-. ; 
payd  more  the  1 1  of  nove'br,  xiiij.y.  ;  payd 
more  f  in  full  the  20  of  Deceb"",  xs. 

Bought  of  James  bankes  the  10  of  Noveb"", 
1597.  Imp'm'  i  pece  white  mela',  xb. ;  Ite'  i 
pece  white  mela'  f  of  fabruary,  xU. ;  lent  James 
bankes  y^  2  of  fab.,  xxs.  ;  payd  more  to  W"" 
Younge  for  carraige  f  dressinge  of  vii  d  : 
peces  of  fustyo',  yXs.  \\\d. ;  f  the  6  of  aprill  in 
full  pament,  x\xs.  \\d. 

Fo.  29.  [m^  that  I  owe  John  Gill  of  all 
reconynges  fro'  the  beginnynge  to  this  daye, 
beinge  the  xxv  of  auguste  1597  the  Juste 
somme  of  iii//.  viii</.]* 

Bought  of  Johnne  Gill  the  24  of  Noveb' 
1597.  Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxviiij. ; 
Ite'  i  pece  purple  buffinge,  xviiij-.  ;  Ite'  i  pece 
chaungeable^  buffinge,  xv'xs.  :  Ite'  before  i 
pece  oreng  tawny  buffinge,  xvii.f.  ;  Ite'  i  pece 
blacke  buffinge,  xv\\s. ;  Ite'  ii''  ere.  f  blacke 

^  Puperes,  perhaps  "  purples." 
-'  Fine.  *  Erased. 

*  Changing  in  colour  under  different  aspects,  like 
"shot-silk." 
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fringe,  \\\\s.  ;  su'  is  v//.  \\]s. ;  pay'^  f  quit  the 
1 6  of  Aprill  1598. 

Bought  of  James  banks  the  2 3  of  m''^'''  1597. 
Imp'm'  tow  pece  f  ad:  of  melan  fustyons, 
x//. ;  payd  in  p''  the  6  of  august  1598,  viii//. ; 
payd  his  wife  the  7  of  septeb''  1598,  xxs. ; 
payd  hir  more  the  5  of  octob*",  x^, ;  payd 
more  sope,  xj. 

Bought  of  Jho  Gill  the  6  of  aprill  1598. 
Imp'm'  I  pece  purple  bufifinge,  xviiij-. ; 
Ite'  one  pece  blacke  buffinge,  xvi^. ;  su' 
xxxiiij^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  more  purple  buffinge, 
xviii^. ;  ('  one  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xvij. ;  f 
\li.  blacke  fringe,  iiii^.  ;  su'  totall,  \\\li.  x\\s.; 
payd  in  p't,  xj.  ;  Rhe  more  the  23  of 
auguste,  xxiix. ;  payd  him  more  the  20  of 
Noveb'',  xxj.  ;  payd  him  more  the  29  of 
M'"'^*'  99.  f  is  in  full  pament  of  all  reconynges, 
xxj. ;  payd  to  abraha'  Smithe  haberdashear 
the  2  of  Noveb''  98  for  d  :  an  oz  spa  silke 
d ''''  to  my  daughf  issabell  Wraye,  xii^^. 

M'  asheniore  witnes. 

Bought  of  James  bankes  d  :  a  pece  course 
white  mela' ;  payd  in  p',  xvj.  ;  againe,  d''"' 
hir  selfe  the  39  {sic)  of  march,  99,  iiij  yeardes 
q'  f  nale,  xii^. 

lent  W'"  ledo'  the  26  of  aprill,  1599. 
Imp'm'  i  p'  great  skales ;  Ite'  i  p'  ii" 
ballance ;  Ite'  i  p'  i"  ballance ;  Ite'  i  p'  v'' 
ballance  ;  Ite'  iiij''  leade  weightes  of  i'' ;  Ite' 
ii  d.''  f  ii  quarters  brasse  weightes  ;  Ite'  ii  d. 
q""  f  iii  ounces  brasse  weightes ;  Ite'  ii  q"" 
w""  other  little  leade  weightes. 

Fo.  2()v.  Bought  of  John  Gill  the  i  of 
aprill  1596.  Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce, 
xxix^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  burp's,^  ix^.  \\d.  ;  Ite'  iii" 
blacke  fringe,  xii^. ;  Ite'  1''  ere.  f  blacke 
fringe,  iiij.  \\d.  ;  Ite'  i  pece  purple  buffinge, 
xviijj. ;  pay*^  f  quit. 

Bought  of  Johne  Gill  at  Bauerlaye-  the 
xiiij"'  of  May  1596.  Imp'm'  one  pece  of 
purple  buffinge,  xviiix. ;  It'  i  pece  grene 
buffinge,  xviij. ;  It'  i  pece  blacke  wadid'^ 
buffinge,  xviii^. ;  p'^  f  quit  this  so'  of  liijj.  23 
of  June  1596. 

Bought  of  Robarte  eatnefeild  man  3  of 
June  Ano.  Dni.  1596.  Imp'm'  i  pece  of 
sekinge,  30J. ;  It'  i  pece  of  course  sekinge, 
20J-.  ;  pd  in  p"  to  your  selfe  8  of  Julye  1598 
so'  of  \\s. 

'  Burpers,  query  "purples." 
^  Beverley.  ^  Wadded. 
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Bought  of  Tho  Gledell  the  6  of  June  1596. 
Imp'm'  I  pece  stro  coler  seckinge,  xxiij. ; 
Ite'  d :  a  pece  tufte  stufe,  xi^.  y\d.  ;  Ite'  i  grs. 
thred  buttons,  vi^.  ;  Ite'  i''  colerd  thred,  xx^. ; 
p"^  in  p'  of  this  Reconyng  20  of  June  Ano 
1596.  to  Tho  Gledill,  the  just  sum  of  xvx. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  23  of  June  1596. 
Imp'm'  I  pece  orenge  tawny  buffinge,  xviix.  ; 
Ite'  iii''  blacke  fringe,  \\s. ;  Ite'  ii''  ere.  f 
blacke  fringe,  vij.r. ;  Ite'  i  pece  gre'  (green) 
buffinge,  xviix. ;  Ite'  i  pece  purple  buffinge, 
xviij^. ;  f  i  pece  valure,^  xx\s.  ;  f  i''  cut,  (> 
uncut  fringe,  iiijj. ;  f  i  pece  ere.  durannce, 
xxixy. :  6  .  4  .  of ;  pay''  in  p't  iiii//. ;  pay**  f 
quit  the  23  of  Deceb""  ii//.  iiiji'. 

Bought  of  James  Bannkes  Lyni'ge  drap' 
of  Rippon  xiiii'"  of  august  1598.  iiij  halfe 
pece  myllo'  fustio'  at  us.  viii^.  yeard. — to 
paye  the  one  halfe  of  the  money  At  the 
feast  of  S'  martinge  f  the  other  halfe  at 
Christenmes.  W""  medcalfe  f  VV"  battie 
witnesse  theime  (thenne?)  takes  iiii  yeardes 
of  messure  f  for  the  payeme'  of  the  money. 
At  the  dayes  as  it  is  sete  downe  aboue ;  su' 
is  vii//.  i\s.  liijd^.  at  either  tyme  iii//.  xiiijj. 
viii</. 


Publications  anti  proceeDings  of 
arcb^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Part  V.  of  the  portfolio  of  the  MoNUMENTAi,  Brass 
Society  has  been  issued.  It  is  excellent  as  usual, 
and  contains  facsimilies  of  the  following  brasses  : 
(i)  Walter  Pescod,  merchant,  Boston,  1398  ;  (2)  John 
Prophete,  Dean  of  York,  Ringwood,  Hants,  141 6  ; 
(3)  Sir  William  Echyngham,  wife  and  son,  Etching- 
ham,  Sussex,  1444 ;  (4)  William  Browne  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  All  Saints,  Stamford,  circa  1460 ; 
(5)  Henry  Hatch  and  his  wife  Joan,  Faversham, 
Kent,  1533  ;  (6)  Nicholas  Wadham  and  his  wife 
Dorothie,  Ilminster,  1618. 

[The  annual  report  of  this  excellent  society,  which 
is  doing  such  admirable  work,  has  also  been  issued, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Those  who  may  wish  to  join  should  com- 
municate with  the  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  A.  J, 
Walker.  10,  Dunstan  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells] 
^  ^  <^ 

The  Shropshire  Arch.eological  Transactions, 
Part  II.,    for   the   current   year,    recently  issued   to 


^  Velvet.  t  Added  in  margin. 

■■'  So  apparently  in  MS.     The  sentence  seems  to  be 
unintelligible. 
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members,  contains  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway's 
."History  of  Preston,  Montford,  Pulley,  Pimley,  and 
Preston  Goballs  "  ;  "  The  Shrewsbury  Drapers'  Com- 
pany Charter,  dated  January  12,  1461-62,"  edited  by 
"the  Rev.  C.  H.  Drinkwater " ;  "  In  Memoriam  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  O.  Bridgeman,"  by  Mrs. 
Baldwyn  Childe ;  "A  Description  of  the  Clee  in 
1612,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Purton  ;  and  the  "  Ottley 
Papers' Relating  to  the  Civil  War,"  edited  by  William 
Phillips. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
The  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment OF  Literature,  Science,  and  Art  opened 
its  annual  session  at  Ashburton,  on  Tuesday,  July  28. 
The  local  arrangements  were  excellent  in  every  respect. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  an  old  fourteenth-century 
building,  now  used  as  a  grammar-school,  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  a  reception-room 
and  ladies'-room  were  provided  in  East  Street.  After 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  presided  over  by  Professor 
Chapman,  there  was  a  reception  by  the  Portreeve  of 
Ashburton,  Mr.  J.  Batten.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  meeting,  at  which  a  large  number  of  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  and  the  treasurer's  report  showed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  ;^5.  It  was  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  the  general  secretary,  that  the  next  place  of 
meeting  should  be  Kingsbridge,  and  July  27  the  open- 
ing day.  The  members  afterwards  visited  the  church, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Birch,  who  drew  attention  to  the  chief  architectural 
and  historical  features,  and  a  garden-party  followed  in 
the  vicarage  grounds. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  Market  Hall 
in  the  evening,  when  the  president,  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould,  delivered  his  address.  The  subject 
was  "The  Prehistoric  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  of 
Devon,  especially  of  Dartmoor."  He  first  of  all 
sketched  the  history  of  man  in  our  island  as  revealed 
by  the  relics  he  has  left  to  testify  to  his  presence,  so 
far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  these 
remains  in  different  places,  and  a  determination  of 
their  relative  antiquity.  Going  back  to  the  period 
when  man's  traces  first  appear  in  our  limestone 
caverns,  he  pointed  out  that  the  latest  geological 
deposits  are  those  which  are  termed  quaternary,  and 
these  are  preceded  by  the  tertiary.  The  tertiary  beds 
overlie  those  which  are  secondary,  and  these  latter 
consist  of  triassic  rocks,  the  Jura  limestone,  and 
chalk.  No  human  remain.s,  no  traces  of  man's  handi- 
work have  ever  been  found  in  the  secondary  forma% 
tions,  but  it  was  chalk,  with  its  flint  deposits,  that 
furnished  man  for  long  ages  with  the  material  out  of 
which  he  fabricated  his  tools  and  weapons,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  battle  with  Nature  and  the  beasts  for 
his  existence.  Mr.  Gould  concluded  a  most  able  and 
instructive  address  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  have 
ventured  to  give  this  summary  of  the  prehistoric 
ethnology  and  archaeology  of  the  county,  with  special 
reference  to  Dartmoor,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating 
inquiry  into  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  of  collect- 
ing material.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  county 
are  with  us,  and  perhaps  not  altqjether  indisposed  to 
be  observed  and  commented  upon.  They  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  men  who  .set  up  the  rude 


stone  monuments  and  tomahawked  each  other,  first 
with  stone  axes  and  then  with  bronze  celts.  There 
have  been  infusions  of  foreign  blood.  The  Ivernian 
long  head  was  conquered  by  the  short -headed  Gael, 
and  then  the  Gael  and  Ivernian,  melted  into  one, 
were  invaded  by  the  Brython,  who  differed  from  the 
Gael  only  in  dialect.  "Then  came  the  sturdy  Saxon, 
who  took  the  land  and  called  it  after  his  own  name. 
But  the  Saxon  colonists  cannot  have  been  so  numerous 
as  to  swamp  the  previous  inhabitants  ;  they  remained 
as  a  ruling  class,  as  great  landed  Thanes.  To  this 
day  the  mixed  type  remains.  We  have  in  this  county 
none  of  the  square  faces,  heavy  jaws,  and  rugged 
features  that  are  to  be  found  in  Yorkshire  and  Scot- 
land ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Celt  has  introduced 
among  us  fair  hair,  and  gray  and  blue  eyes,  and  clear 
complexions.  There  are  still  parts  of  the  Damnonian 
peninsula  where  the  dark-grained  type  of  the  Ivernian 
prevails,  as  about  Veryan  and  the  Land's  End  ;  and 
in  Devon,  at  the  roots  of  Exmoor,  I  believe  that  in 
two  villages,  only  some  seven  miles  apart,  in  the  folds 
of  Broadbury — that  is  to  say,  Northlew  and  Germans- 
week — the  type  remains  singularly  distinct.  I  would 
urge  on  the  Devon  Association  the  importance  of 
collecting  statistics  relative  to  the  shape  of  heads, 
the  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  complexion  of 
children  in  our  schools.  Particulars  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  our  people  should  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once.  The  schoolmasters  of  our  Board  and 
National  Schools  are  competent  to  undertake  the 
task,  I  would  therefore  suggest  the  expediency  of 
drawing  up  tables  of  questions  for  the  acquisition  of 
information  in  this  matter.  In  conclusion,  I  trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  express  the  sincere  grief  which  I 
feel  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  who  had  been 
so  long  a  member  of  this  association,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  matter  under  consideration  in  this 
address  was  so  great.  The  loss  is  one  that  not  only 
touches  me  nearly  as  a  friend,  but  is  one  that  affects 
the  Devon  Association  and  the  entire  county,  for  he 
was  one  who,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  has  worked 
to  elucidate  its  past  history,  and  whose  research  went 
back  beyond  historic  into  prehistoric  times,  and, 
beyond  them,  into  the  geologic  ages,  and  in  all  he  was 
equally  well-read,  observant,  and  valuable  as  an 
authority." 

On  Wednesday,  July  29,  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe, 
F".S.A.,  F.L.S.,  presented  the  nineteenth  report  on 
scientific  memoranda.  The  fifteenth  report  on 
Devonshire  verbal  provincialisms,  read  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elworthy,  showed  that  only  a  few  examples  of  pro- 
vincial words  had  been  sent  in  during  the  year.  The 
fifteenth  report  on  barrows  was  presented  by  Mr.  R. 
Burnard,  who  detailed  the  results  of  a  find  at  Halwill. 
Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery  read  the  fourteenth  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Devonshire  Folk-lore.  Mr.  R. 
Burnard  forwarded  to  this  committee  an  account  of 
the  Holne  revel,  in  which  the  roasting  of  a  ram 
was  accompanied  by  dancing.  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
F. R.Met.Soc,  read  the  fourteenth  report  on  the 
climate  of  the  county,  and  the  report  on  county 
records  was  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe. 
The  third  report  of  the  Dartmoor  Exploration  Com- 
mittee, read  by  the  president,  showed  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  had  Ijeen  accomplished, 
and  large  additions  made  to  the  knowledge  previously 
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acquired  relative  to  the  prehistoric  remains  and  their 
probable  date.  The  committee  had  investigated  as 
many  as  102  huts  in  several  groups :  Clrimspound, 
]?roadeen,  Lake  Head,  Whiten  Ridge,  Shapleigh 
Common,  Merivate  Bridge,  Tavy  Cleave,  Petertavy 
Common,  Leggis  Tor,  and  Haw  Tor.  The  report 
gave  ample  details  of  the  discoveries  at  each  hut  and 
kistvaen.  Mr.  R.  Burnard,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Dartmoor  Preservation  Society,  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion, said  he  had  no  doubt  the  hut  circles  represented 
a  permanent  population,  and  that  during  neolithic 
times  some  parts  of  Dartmoor  were  a  vast  expanse  of 
jungle  and  forest,  whilst  the  uplands  were  most  useful 
places  for  a  pastoral  people  to  keep  their  herds  and 
flocks.  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier  had  for 
subject  "  The  Purchase  of  Dartmoor."  Thousands 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  land  had  been  taken  from 
the  commoners  merely  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  fee  a  Queen's  Counsel.  How  many  relics  of  pre- 
historic remains  had  tieen  swept  away  by  the  convicts 
in  the  prison  at  Dartmoor  !  If  the  enclosed  acreage 
represented  stolen  pocket  handkerchiefs,  how  many 
poor  people  would  have  suffered  imprisonment  !  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Devon  County 
Council  had  taken  up  the  matter  of  Dartmoor,  and 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  it,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  that  committee  doing  its  best  to 
accomplish  the  protection  of  Dartmoor,  and  with  it 
the  rights  of  their  constituents,  including  the  water 
supply. 

Mr.  E.  Windeatt  read  a  paper  on  "Early  Noncon- 
formity in  Ashburton."  "The  Parish  Registers  of 
Ashburton  and  Buckland-in  the  Moor,"  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Birch.  Mr. 
F.  H.  Firth  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  appear- 
ance of  red  deer  in  Buckland  Woods.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Amery  discussed  in  a  brief  paper  the  residents  in 
Ashburton  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  1588, 
and  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeck,  M.R.C.S.,  submitted  a 
paper  on  "Jacobite  Days  in  the  West."  "  A  Tangle 
in  the  Historj'  of  Ashburton,"  was  the  topic  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pearson  dealt  with  "  The  Representation  of  the 
Borough  of  Ashburton."  "  Raleghana  "  was  the 
subject  discussed  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  who 
gathered  into  his  paper  many  interesting  fragments 
relating  to  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  some  of 
which  it  was  claimed  were  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson  read  a  paper  suggest- 
ing that  a  photographic  survey  of  Devonshire  should 
be  undertaken — a  suggestion  which  met  with  general 
approval.  A  garden-party  was  held  at  Holne  Park 
from  4.30  to  6.30  p  m.,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Dawson,  and  in  the  evening  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  association  was  held  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

On  Thursday  the  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 
The  first  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was 
that  on  "Some  Devonshire  Reminiscences  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Harris,  M.A. 
Having  given  some  personal  recollections  of  Dean 
Ireland  and  other  worthies  of  Ashburton,  the  writer 
traced  the  connection  of  Devonshire,  and  especially 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  with  Newfoundland. 
This  connection  had  been  known  even  to  affect  the 
psalmody  in  a  Devonshire  parish  church.  A  lady  of 
Dartmouth  assured  him  that  she  heard,  in  the  early 


part  of  the  century,  the  following  verse  given  out  as 
part  of  a  hymn  of  their  own  composing,  and  sung  in 
Denbury  Church  by  the  congregation  : 

'Twas  but  three  days  from  Newfoundland 

When  overboard  he  fall'd. 
And  as  he  was  agoing  down 

Upon  the  Lord  he  call'd. 

The  general  secretary  presented  a  paper  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  on  "  Some  Devonian  Items,"  and 
Mr.  Harpley  took  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  association's  most  ardent  and 
valued  members.  "John  Knowles,  F.R  S.,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Windeatt.  Miss 
Helen  Saunders  dealt  with  the  subject  of  "Devon- 
shire Revels."  In  North  Devon  twenty-four  revels 
were  held  on  Whit  Monday,  which  led  the  writer  to 
believe  that  the  day  must  have  been  adopted  when 
the  correct  day  (,e.g.,  the  first  Sunday  after  July  7,  as 
at  Lapford)  had  been  lost.  In  1627  a  judge  of  assize 
gave  an  order  for  the  suppression  of  wakes,  ales,  and 
revels  in  Somersetshire  and  in  Exeter,  but  by  the 
King's  command  this  order  was  revoked.  Charles  I. 
then  revived  "The  Book  of  Sports,"  and  commanded 
the  clergy  to  read  it  to  their  congregations.  It 
encouraged  sports  and  games  on  Sunday.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  Exeter,  would  not  press  the  reading  of  the 
declaration,  but  his  clergy  and  people  encouraged  the 
continuance  of  the  Sunday  rural  festivals  as  affording 
opportunities  for  the  assembling  of  families,  the 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  occasions  for  charitable 
deeds.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
survival  of  the  Devonshire  Revel  Sunday?  The 
following  anecdote  would  show  in  what  estimation 
revels  were  held  by  the  youth  of  a  former  generation. 
A  clergyman  asked  a  lad,  "  How  many  command- 
ments are  there?"  The  lad  answered,  "  Three,  sir  ; 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Revel."  Revels  were 
sometimes  held  in  memory  of  some  event  which  had 
happened  in  the  family.  A  North  Tawton  woman, 
having  been  lost  for  some  time,  was  found  at  Rose- 
berry.  A  revel  was  instituted  there,  and  named 
"Nannie  Knight's  Revel."  Revels  were  at  present 
held  at  Ide,  Heavitree,  and  Spreyton.  At  the  last- 
named  place  the  revel  was  held  on  the  Sunday 
before  June  24.  The  Tuesday  following  is  a  general 
holiday,  and  on  Wednesday  if  a  labouring  man  was 
caught  by  the  frequenters  of  the  public-house  doing 
any  work  he  is  seized,  carried  into  the  house  and 
compelled  to  "stand  drinks  "  all  round. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Neck  and  the  Rev.  J,  Erskine  Risk  sent 
papers,  the  former  giving  a  list  of  the  rectors  of 
Moretonhampstead,  while  the  latter  dealt  with  the 
Stockleigh  parishes  near  Crediton.  The  Rev.  J. 
Oswald  Reichel  presented  Part  III.  of  the  Devon- 
shire Domesday,  which,  he  claimed,  proved  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  former  centuries  were  not  so  badly 
off  as  some  of  them  would  suppose.  He  also  dealt 
with  the  "Hundreds  of  Devon";  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Whale  gave  an  analysis  of  "  Exon  Domesday.'  Mr. 
J.  S.  Amery  sent  a  paper  on  "  The  Warrens  of  Head- 
borough  and  their  Descendants."  A  number  of  other 
papers,  several  of  which  were  taken  as  read,  were 
presented  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Hunt,  "  West  Country 
Geological  Problems";  Mr.  A.  Somervail,  "Pre- 
historic Torbay";   the  Rev.  J.  Ingle  Dredge,  "A 
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Few  Sheaves  of  Devonshire  Bibliography,"  fifth 
sheaf;  Dr.  Brushfield,  "Devonshire  Briefs";  the 
late  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  "The  Stone  Rows  of  Dart- 
moor and  the  Tything  of  Compton  Giflbrd  "  ;  Mr.  E. 
Windeatt,  "Some  Ancient  Totnes  Seals";  and 
Messrs.  G.  Hind  and  Howard  Fox,  "Supplementary 
Notices  on  the  Radiarian  Rocks  in  the  lower  Culm 
Measures  to  the  West  of  Dartmoor,"  while  Mr.  E.  A. 
Elliot  dealt  with  "County  Ornis."  Dr.  Brushfield's 
"  Devonshire  Briefs "  contained  one  particularly 
interesting  reference  to  the  French  invasion  of  Teign- 
moulh,  and  facsimile  copies  of  the  only  existing  deed, 
signed  by  William  and  Mary,  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  were  distributed  among  the  members. 
Gn  the  motion  of  Mr.  Karkeck,  seconded  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Elworthy,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  local  committee  ;  and  the  local  officers  were 
also  thanked,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Brushfield,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brooking  Rowe.  The  members  visited  Buck- 
fast  Abbey,  and  afterwards  partook  of  tea  at  Bossell, 
Buckfastleigh,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  James  Hamlyn. 
In  the  evening *a  conversazione  was  held  in  the  Market 
Hall,  Ashburton. 

^^  ^         «o^ 

On  July  31  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  their  friends,  to  the  number 
of  fifty-eight,  made  an  excursion  to  Madingley  and 
Bourn.  The  secretary  (Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson)  con- 
ducted the  party  over  Madingley  Hall  and  explained 
its  history.  The  gateway  of  the  stable-yard  was  the 
first  object  noticed.  This  had  originally  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  University  Schools  and  Library,  and 
was  built  about  1470.  \Vhen  the  east  range  of  the 
library  was  rebuilt,  in  1754,  the  gateway  was  bought 
by  Sir  John  Cotton  and  put  up  in  its  present  position. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  made  wider  than  formerly, 
and  the  arch  was  consequently  altered  from  the 
simple  four  centred  shape  shown  in  Loggan's  view  to 
an  ugly  ogee.  Sir  John  Cotton  refixed  the  old  royal 
arms  outside  the  gate  and  placed  his  own  shield  on 
the  side  towards  the  stable-yard.  At  an  early  period, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  the  manor  was 
granted  to  the  county  and  was  let  on  lease  for  the 
payment  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire.  It  is  probably 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  or  to  that  of  his  son,  that 
the  earliest  part  of  the  house— the  part  built  of  stone- 
belongs.  The  kitchen  contains  a  very  large  fireplace 
and  oven  of  the  period.  In  1530,  it  would  seem,  the 
family  of  Hinde  became  the  lessees  of  the  County 
Manor,  as  it  was  called,  and  in  1543  they  obtained 
the  grant  of  it  in  perpetuity.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  great  hall  and  parlour  were  built  by  John 
Hinde,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  and  all 
subsequent  additions  to  the  house  are  of  brick.  The 
hall  was  covered  by  a  fine  open  timber  roof,  which  is 
still  preserved,  and  had  a  large  and  lofty  oriel  window. 
The  property  passed  to  the  family  of  Cotton  by  the 
marriage,  about  1640,  of  the  heiress  of  the  Hindes 
with  Sir  John  Cotton,  of  Landwade.  Sir  John  added 
a  north  wing  at  right  angles  to  the  hall,  but  the  work 
was  stopped  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
Sir  John  having  taken  the  King's  part,  it  was  never 
finished.  The  handsome  mantelpiece  in  the  north 
room  belongs  to  this  period.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  another  Sir  John  Cotton,  probably  he  who 


bought  the  old  gateway,  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Royalist,  divided  the  great  hall  into  three  stories, 
forming  a  grand  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor  and 
attics  above  it.  He  also  constructed  the  staircase  and 
made  some  other  alterations.  .Since  his  time  the  un- 
finished part  of  the  north  wing  has  been  destroyed 
and  some  other  changes  have  been  made. 

The  party  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  church  and  then 
proceeded  to  Bourn.  Arriving  at  the  Hall  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briscoe.  The  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  house  are  the  fireplaces  of  the 
drawing-room  and  billiard-room.  The  former  is 
dated  1550  ;  it  is  a  first-rate  example  of  the  period 
and  of  foreign  workmanship.  It  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  objects  brought  from  Haslingfield  by  Lord  De  la 
Warr  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Tradition 
says,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  it  was  in  the  room  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept  when  on  her  way  to 
Cambridge.  The  other  mantelpiece  is  dated  1555. 
It  is  of  English  workmanship,  but  the  date  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  time,  and  to  have 
belonged  to  another  piece  of  furniture  ;  it  hardly 
agrees  with  the  style  of  the  work.  A  third  mantel- 
piece, in  the  library,  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Earl  De  la  Warr  out  of  a  four-post  bedstead,  probably 
that  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept. 

On  leaving  the  house,  the  president  (Mr.  J.  B. 
MuUinger)  offered  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Briscoe  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  the  visitors.  He  made  a  happy  allusion 
to  the  visits  paid  to  Bourn  for  the  sake  of  his  health 
by  Erasmus  Ferrar,  the  brother  of  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
adding  that  he  was  sure  they  would  all  be  much  better 
if  they  observed  the  same  practice. 

Having  visited  the  church  the  party  returned  to 
Cambridge. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Leicestershire 
Arch^ological  Society  was  this  year  made  to 
Hatfield  House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  Hatfield  Church, 
and  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  the  Roman  remains  at 
St.  Albans  were  also  visited  by  the  party. 
^  ^^  ^ 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Shropshire  ArcH/T;o- 
LOGICAL  .Society  was  this  year  made  to  the  Cover- 
dale  district  of  Shropshire.  The  first  place  visited 
was  Wilderhope,  an  interesting  sixteenth-century  stone 
mansion,  with  some  elaborate  plaster  ceilings  with 
portcullis,  roses,  fleur-de-lis.  Prince's  feathers,  and  an 
inscription  which  reads  like  "  1st  Vem  Tam  Droit 
Dea  "  round  a  circle.  This  house  was  the  seat  of 
the  Smallmans,  but  is  now  used  as  a  farmhouse. 
Lutwyche,  the  seat  of  R.  B.  Benson,  Esq.,  was  next 
visited,  the  house  dating  in  part  from  1587  ;  then 
Easthope  Church,  with  an  old  hour-glass  dated  1662, 
and  a  low  side  window ;  and  Shipton  Hall,  an 
Elizabethan  structure,  the  seat  of  the  Myitons,  but 
now  unoccupied.  Holgate  was  the  last  place  visited. 
The  church  has  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  a 
remarkable  font  of  the  same  period.  Hard  by  are  the 
remains  of  Holgate  Castle,  originally  erected  by 
Helgot,  a  Norman,  and  now  built  into  a  farm-house ; 
and  a  large  mound  marking  an  early  settlement. 
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of  Ji3eto  15oofes, 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review ^  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Writers  on  English  Monetary  History,  1626- 
1730.  By  W.  A.  Shaw,  M.  A.  London:  Clement 
Wilson. 

This  book,  by  the  author  of  the  valuable  History  of 
Currency,  is  intended  as  a  simple  object-lesson  in 
monetary  history.  It  is  entirely  scholastic  and  in  no 
sense  controversial,  and  is  therefore  of  more 
interest  to  general  students  of  history.  These  pages 
illustrate  at  five  different  points  within  a  single  cen- 
tury the  main  difficulty  which  the  monetary  system  of 
England  (in  common  with  every  European  State) 
experienced,  as  the  result  of  a  mechanism  inherited 
from  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  section  gives  a  reprint  of  the  speech  made 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  before  the  Privy  Council 
"  touching  the  alteration  of  coyn"  in  the  year  1626, 
with  an  interesting  introduction. 

The  second  section  consists  of  a  reprint  of  two 
papers  by  Henry  Robinson,  issued  in  1641  and  1652, 
on  certain  trade  questions,  together  with  a  selection 
of  Commonwealth  State  Papers  illustrative  of  the 
monetary  movement  1649-51. 

The  third  division  of  the  book  deals  with  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  opposition  to  John  Locke  in  the 
re-coinage  of  1696. 

The  fourth  and  most  valuable  section  is  that  which 
gives  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Mint  Reports  from  1701  to 
1725  ;  they  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  reprint  of  a  tract  by 
John  Conduitt,  Master  of  the  Mint,  who  was  step- 
nephew  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  entitled  "  Observations 
upon  the  Present  State  of  our  Gold  and  Silver  Coins, 
1730." 

*  *        * 

A  Guide  to  Roman  First  Brass  Coins.     By 

Leopold  A.  D.  Montague.     Bury  St.  Edmunds : 

C.  H.  Nunn. 

This  cheap  little  handbook   (is.    paper;    is.    6d. 

cloth)   is    a    reprint  of    Mr.    Montague's    illustrated 

article   on    "  Roman   First   Brass  Coins "   from    the 

Numismatic  Magazine.     It  will  prove  most  useful  for 

those  who  are  unable  to  consult  the  elaborate  work  of 

Mr.  Cohen.     Its  accuracy  has  been  tested  in  various 

places  by  comparison  with  a  valuable  collection,  and 

it  can   be   unreservedly  commended  for  the  use   of 

collectors,  or  for  those  who  may  desire  to  possess  a 

cheap  and  well-illustrated  manual  for  reference. 

*  *         * 

Res  Judicata  :  Papers  and  Essays.  By  Augustine 
Birrell,  M.P.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
We  welcome  this  second  and  cheaper  edition  of  an 
excellent  volume  of  essays,  chiefly  of  a  biographical 
character.  Richardson,  (}ibbon,  Cowper,  Borrow, 
Newman,  Arnold,  Hazlitt,  and  Sainte-Beuve  are  all 
treated  of  in  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  fashion 
by  the  author  of  Obiter  Dicta.  But  he  is  quite  out  of 
his  depth  when  he  attempts  to  gauge  any  portion  of 
the  Reformation  movement. 


Christ's  Hospital:  Recollections  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Edited  by 
R.  Brimley  Johnson.     George  Allen. 

This  is  a  pleasant  book,  excellently  printed,  and 
well  illustrated.  We  are  glad  that  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Johnson  to  reprint  in  one  convenient  volume  the 
school  recollections  of  such  men  as  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
and  Leigh  Hunt.  They  present  a  vivid  and  attractive 
picture  of  the  great  school  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

To  these  reminiscences  has  been  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  from  a  con- 
temporary MS.  which  was  privately  printed  for  the 
governors  in  1889. 

There  is  something  so  peculiarly  interesting  about 
all  that  pertains  to  the  Blue  -  coat  School,  that  this 
book  is  sure,  we  should  think,  to  appeal  to  a  large 
number  of  clients  outside  those  who  have  enjoyed  its 
foundation,  particularly  as  it  can  be  obtained  for  the 
modest  sum  of  six  shillings. 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  of  1867-68 
said :  "  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  thing  without  parallel 
in  the  country  and  sui  generis  is  a  grand  relic  of 
the  mediaeval  spirit— a  monument  of  the  profuse 
munificence  of  that  spirit,  and  of  that  constant  stream 
of  individual  beneficence  which  is  so  often  found  to 
flow  around  institutions  of  that  character.  It  has  kept 
up  its  main  features,  its  traditions,  its  antique  cere- 
monies, almost  unchanged,  for  a  period  of  upwards  of 
three  centuries.  It  has  a  long  and  goodly  list  of 
worthies." 

*        *        * 
Devonshire  Wills.    A  Collection  of  Annotated 
Testamentary  Abstracts.     By   Charles   Worthy. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  XV,   516.      London  :    Benirose 
and  Sons. 

The  extreme  value  and  interest  attached  to  ancient 
wills  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  periods  which  they  cover.  In 
them  we  get  glimpses  of  the  living  past  in  a  manner 
which  no  other  records  can  give,  and  of  which  build- 
ings and  other  objects  only  bear  a  silent  witness. 
Ancient  wills  tell  in  a  few  words  more  than  all  else, 
and  we  seem  to  live  and' move  in  the  midst  of  those 
whose  penultimate  words  they  are.  In  addition  to 
this  the  dry  facts  which  they  reveal  as  to  genealogy 
and  other  matters  render  them  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  this  has  not  led 
to  their  more  general  publication  and  use.  How- 
ever, we  take  it  that  a  general  recognition  of  the 
extreme  value  of  these  records  is  becoming  more 
widely  recognised  and  appreciated. 

The  book  before  us  has  evidently  been  com- 
piled with  the  utmost  pains  and  care.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  material  for  the  genealogist,  and  for  the 
future  historian  of  Devon.  To  Mr.  Worthy  it  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  the  result  is  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Devonshire  wills  do  not  begin  earlier  than  they 
seem  to  do.  There  are  only  two  or  three  wills  prior 
to  I5(X)  in  this  book,  and  not  many  anterior  to  the 
Reformation.  It  is  curious  how  completely  j)ost- 
Reformation  wills  lose  their  picturesqueness.  The 
poetry  of  life  seems  to  have  utterly  departed  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not  clear  why 
this  is  so,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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and  which  is  admitted  by  all  students  of  this  particular 
department  of  archaeology.  In  the  few  prc-Reforma- 
tion  wills  contained  in  the  book  (we  wish  Mr.  Worthy 
had  given  them  all  in  full),  we  note  some  expressions 
and  words  which  are  worth  notice.  Several  of  the 
testators  desire  to  be  buried  "in  holy  grave" — in 
one  case  it  is  "in  holy  turf";  again,  "store"  is 
used  for  gild,  a  use  which  was  also  customary  in 
Somerset,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Weaver's  volume 
Wells  Wills.  Another  unusual  use  of  a  word  is  that 
of  "performed"  for  "perfect."  We  have  also  been 
struck  in  going  through  the  volume  with  the  unusually 
large  proportion  of  nuncupative  wills  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Devonshire  registries,  as  also  with  the 
frequent  possession  of  an  alias,  which  seems  to  have 
j)revailed  in  that  county  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Worthy's  main  object  in  preparing  this  volume 
has  been  genealogical,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
sure  what  other  wills  of  poor  folk  may  be  omitted. 
We  wish  that  some  idea  as  to  this  could  have  been 
given,  for  the  poor  man's  will  is  often  as  interesting 
and  valuable,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  as  that  of 
his  richer  neighbour. 

On  page  202  there  is  a  curious  direction  as  to  the 
divided  ownership  of  various  rooms  in  a  house  after 
the  testator's  decease.  This  must  have  led,  one  would 
think,  to  almost  endless  disputes.  It  occurs  in  a  will 
of  the  year  1681,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
same  practice  prevailed  in  the  north  of  England  much 
about  the  same  time. 

On  page  283  there  is  a  very  quaint  direction  in  the 
will  of  one  Edith  Tucker,  of  Totnes,  widow,  dated 
1705.     She  directs  as  follows  : 

"  And  whereas  I  formerly  by  an  accident  hurted  my 
skull,  and  by  the  advice  and  management  of  my 
p>hysitians,  some  little  part,  or  piece  thereof,  being 
broken,  was  taken  out,  which  I  now  have  by  me,  my 
desire  is  that  the  same  may  after  my  decease  be  putt 
att  or  soe  neare  the  place  in  my  head  from  whence  it 
was  taken,  as  possible  may  be  without  opening  my 
head,  and  that  the  same  be  buried  with  mee." 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  wonder  why  this  good 
lady  had  not  jireserved  all  her  first  set  of  teeth  to  be 
buried  with  her  as  well ;  but  perhaps  she  lost  them 
before  she  came  to  years  of  discretion.  Was  she 
afraid  that  at  the  Resurrection  on  the  Last  Day  her 
broken  skull  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  her  if  the 
detached  piece  were  not  close  at  hand  that  it  might  be 
at  once  refixed  ? 

Following  the  wills  in  this  volume,  and  occupying 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  are  "  Notes  "  on  certain 
"  gentle  "  families  of  Devonshire.  These,  too,  will 
be  of  much  use  to  the  local  antiquary  and  genealogist. 
The  book  is  one  of  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in 
very  cordial  terms  of  praise. 

*         »&         * 
BiBLIOGRAPHIE  GftN^RAl  E    DES    InVENTAIRES    IM- 

pRiMiis.    ParFeknand  de  Mely  et  Edmund 

Bishop.      Paper,   large   8vo.      Three  volumes, 

pp.  334,  370,  and  258.     Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux, 

28,  Rue  Bonaparte.     Price  32  francs. 

.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  scarcely  to  our  national  credit 

as  Englishmen  that  we  should  have  to  refer  to  a  French 

national  publication  for  a  record  of  work   done  by 

Englishmen  and  relating  to  our  own  country.     Yet 

so  it  is,  and  in  the  volumes  whose  title  is  at  the  head 


of  this  notice  we  have  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all 
English-printed  inventories  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  "  Minislere  de  I'lnstruction  Publique 
et  dcs  Beaux  Arts."  The  work  is  intended  to  be  a 
catalogue  of  all  printed  inventories,  but  it  is  only 
really  complete  as  regards  France  and  England.  To 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop  Englishmen 
are  indebted  for  what  is  for  them  an  exceedingly  useful 
publication.  Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  than  to 
transcribe  a  long  and  tiresome  document,  and  then  to 
discover  that  all  one's  labour  has  been  thrown  away 
because  somebody  else  had  done  the  work  previously, 
and  had  already  printed  it  in  some  out-of-the-way 
publication  or  book.  There  are  few  students  of  manu- 
scripts who  have  not  suffered  in  this  way,  and  they 
will  be  fully  grateful  to  the  French  Government  for 
this  excellent  work  which  should  certainly  make  such 
a  conlrelemps  avoidable  for  the  future.  We  see  that 
in  the  list  Mr.  Bishop  has  included  the  very  much 
shortened  inventories,  which  are  little  better  than 
abstracts,  printed  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers. 
We  think  that  the  very  imperfect  and,  for  most  pur- 
poses, useless  character  of  these  should  have  been 
more  clearly  indicated.  Their  only  use  is  to  indicate 
roughly  what  may  be  looked  for  in  each  particular 
inventory,  and  no  more  is  intended.  They  are  very 
different  from  being  "printed  inventories,"  which, 
indeed,  they  do  not  profess  to  be.  This,  however,  is 
a  small  matter,  and  we  are  very  grateful  indeed  to 
those  who  have  taken  so  much  care  that  the  English 
list  should  be  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible. 
Except  England,  no  other  foreign  country  is  really  at 
all  completely  dealt  with,  and  some  will  require  to  be 
largely  supplemented  if  it  is  intended  that  the  work 
shall  ever  be  actually  complete.  The  volumes  of  the 
Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  would  have  yielded  several 
additional  Swedish  inventories,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  consulted.  So,  too,  Germany,  Itnly, 
and  Spain  are  all  very  defectively  dealt  with.  This 
could  only  have  been  avoided  if  M.  De  Mely  had 
been  provided  with  German,  Italian  and  Spanish 
collahorateurs  as  he  was  with  an  excellent  English  one 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bishop.  We  are  sure  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  grateful  to  us  for  drawing  their 
attention  to  this  very  useful  publication,  and  to  the 
French  Government  for  employing  an  English  assist- 
ant to  M.  de  Mely.  The  volumes  are,  we  may  add, 
sold  separately,  the  first  at  12  francs,  and  the  second 
and  third  at  10  francs  each.  The  two  first  volumes 
contain  the  lists  of  Inventories.  The  third  volume  is 
the  index  to  the  whole.  The  English  inventories  are 
in  the  two  first  volumes. 

*        *         4* 
English  Minstrelsie.    Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Vol.    IV.     Cloth  4to.,  pp.  x,  120.     Edinburgh: 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.Jack.     Price  los.  net. 
We  have  already  spoken  very  warmly  in  praise  of 
this  work  in  our  notices  of  the  three  earlier  volumes 
as  they  were  published.     We  see  no  occasion  to  alter 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  fourth  volume  now  before 
us,  which  fully  maintains  the  excellent  character  of  its 
predecessors.     Among  the  older  songs  which  it  con- 
tains, the  following  maybe  enumerated  :   "Now,  O 
Now,  I  needs  must  Part,"  by  John  Dowland  (1562- 
1626) ;  "  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me,"  which  is  attri- 
buted to  1758  or  1759,  when  there  were  encampments 
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on  the  Brighthelmstone  Downs,  while  Admirals  Hawke 
and  Rodney  were  watching  the  French  fleet  in  Brest 
harbour;  "Celebrate  this  Festival,"  by  Henry  Pur- 
cell,  a  birthday  ode  to  Queen  Mary  II.,  in  which  the 
absurd  conceit  is  attempted  of  making  the  human 
voice  imitate  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  the  line,  "  Bid 
the  trumpets  cease";  "The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land," which,  perhaps,  few  know  to  be  by  Richard 
Leveridge  (1670- 1758)  ;  "  Love  Lies  Bleeding," 
which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, circa  1648,  or  earlier  ;  "  O  Mother,  a  Hoop," 
"The  Miller's  Wedding,"  and,  last  but  not  least, 
"Fair  Sally  Loved  a  Gallant  Seaman,"  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Green.  In  addition  to  these  the  editor  has 
included  one  or  two  traditional  West  Country  ballads, 
which  he  has  taken  down  from  old  folk  who  retained 
them  in  their  memory. 

In  one  instance  Mr.  Baring-Gould  naively  remarks, 
"  We  might  have  got  more,  but  the  rector  most  kindly 
came  in  and  insisted  on  our  going  to  tea  with  him. 
We  could  not  refuse,  and  then  had  to  hasten  to  catch 
our  train  to  return,  and  as  we  passed,  more  than  an 
hour  after  having  left  the  old  man,  we  heard  him  still 
fiddling.  His  memory  was  stored  with  old  airs." 
How  many  a  worker  in  the  various  fields  of  investiga- 
tion has  not  had  his  precious  hours  cut  short  by  some 
such  kindly  meant  but  ill-timed  hospitality  ! 

Besides  the  songs  and  the  admirable  preliminary 
notes  to  them,  two  engravings  are  given,  one  of  Dr. 
Arne  and  the  other  of  Dr.  Maurice  Green,  who  became 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1718.  The  latter 
portrait  is  from  a  painting  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry 
Festing,  of  Bois  Hall,  Addleston,  and  shows  Dr. 
Green  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  pleasing  features. 
It  is,  incidentally,  of  archncological  interest,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  doctor  of  music's  gown  of  flowered  silk,  of 
the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  As  the  editor  truly 
says,  it  is  "a  beautiful  picture,"  although  by  an  un- 
known artist. 


gigantic  firework  of  modern  manufacture.  The  whole 
building  was  for  the  second  time  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  intervention  of  the  central  tower. 

Charles  Moore  Jessop. 
Redhill,  July  4,  1896. 


^()ott  jeote0   and 
CorresponDence. 

THE  SECOND  FIRE  OF  YORK  MINSTER, 

1840. 
In  theinteresting  description  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
in  the  June  number  reference  is  made  on  page  170 
to  three  English  cathedrals  which  have  sustained 
"disasters  of  the  first  magnitude."  The  writer  in- 
stances the  burning  of  York  Minster  in  1829,  the 
work  of  an  incendiary,  but  omits  the  lamentable 
disaster  which  occurred  on  May  20,  1840,  when  the 
nave  and  two  western  towers,  including  a  fine  peal  of 
bells,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  This  occurred  through 
the  carelessness  of  some  workmen,  who  had  stuck  a 
tallow-candle  into  the  woodwork,  and  forgetfully  left 
it  burning.  The  fire  began  about  half-past  eight  in 
the  evening.  I  witnessed  the  burning ;  it  was  a 
remarkably  magnificent  sight  owing  to  the  melting 
and  fall  of  the  bells,  which  sent  forth  showers  of 
sparks   many  yards  high,    more   brilliant   than   any 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  FORGOTTEN  HERALDIC 
LORE. 

It  was  a  custom  in  the  palmy  days  of  heraldry  for 
great  captains  to  confer  on  their  most  distinguished 
followers  the  right  of  bearing  some  modification  of 
their  own  arms.  In  accordance  with  this  custom 
James  de  Audley,  a  famous  leader  of  Edward  III.'s 
time,  is  recorded  to  have  conferred  the  fret  or,  which 
had  then  become  the  distinguishing  charge  of  his  race, 
on  the  four  Staffordshire  squires  whom  he  had  selected 
to  stand  by  him  throughout  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 
According  to  Ashmole,  their  names  were  Dutton,  of 
Dulton ;  Delves,  of  Doddington  ;  Fowlehurst,  of 
Crewe  ;  and  Hawkestone,  of  Wainehill.  Froissart 
particularly  refers  to  these  four  squires,  but  unfortu- 
nately neither  gives  their  names,  nor  mentions  the 
grant  of  arms.  A  precisely  similar  grant,  however, 
must  have  been  made  to  two  other  squires,  members 
of  the  families  of  Swynnerton  and  Whitmore,  and  the 
heraldic  evidence  is  so  striking  that  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  all  six  grants  were  made,  if 
not  at  the  same  time,  at  any  rate  by  the  same  person 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  same  war.  Anyone 
who  will  compare  the  various  coats  with  the  arms  of 
the  Audleys  will  understand  how  strong  the  testimony 
is.  I  therefore  give  the  whole  seven  coats  on  the 
authority  of  Edmondson  and  Glover,  beginning  with 
that  of  James  de  Audley  himself : 

1.  AUDLEV (a) — Gules,  heity  or. 

(h) — Gules,  a  fret  or. 

2.  Fowlehurst    ...  (a) — Gules,   fretty  or,  a  chief 

ermine. 
(b)— (7w/^i,  a  fret  or,  a  chief 
ervtiiie. 

3.  Swynnerton    ...  (a) — Ermine,    a    chief   gtiles, 

fretty  or. 
(b) — Ermiue,  on  a  chief  ^«/^j,  a 
fret  or. 

4.  Hawkestone  ...  Ermine,     a    fesse    gules 

fretty  or, 

5.  Dutton Q\x3.xier\y  argent  an^gules, 

in  the  second  and  third 
a  fret  or.  \ 

6.  Delves Argent,   a  chevron  gules 

fretty  or,  between  three 
billets  JffWf,  two  in  chief 
and  one  in  base. 

7.  Whitmore Vert,  a  fret  or.* 

A  glance  at  these  various  coats  suggests  the  very 
obvious  inference,  which  is,  that  while  the  four  squires 
immortalized  by  Froissart,  whichever  of  these  they 
were,  acted  as  James  de  Audley's  bodyguard  at 
Poictiers,  two  others  had  also  so  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  those  wars  as  to  have  merited  a  similar 
mark  of  honour.     All  bear  the  golden  fret,  and  all, 


*  My  brother,    Mr.    F.    Swynnerton,  artist,    first 
called  my  attention  to  these  heraldic  coincidences. 
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excepting  Whitmore,  display  the  fret  on  a  red  field, 
lispecially  significant  are  the  coats  of  Fowlehurst  and 
Swynnerton,  which  are  exactly  alike,  excepting  that 
their  respective  tinctures  and  metals  are  marshalled  in 
reverse  order. 

But  the  evidence  does  not  altogether  stop  at 
heraldry.  We  know  as  an  absolute  fact  that  James 
de  Audley  had  two  squires  named  John  de  Swynnerton 
and  John  de  Whitmore  in  the  great  war  waged  in 
France.  That  war  (memorable  for  both  Crecy  and 
Poictiers)  broke  out  in  1345,  and  continued,  with 
short  intervals  of  truce,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny  in  1360.  In  1344  the  French  had  begun  to 
overrun  Gascony  and  Guienne.  In  the  middle  of 
June,  1345,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  landed  at  Bayonne  with  300 
knights,  600  men-at-arms,  and  2,000  bowmen,  and 
marched  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  joined  the  force 
already  there  assembled.  Bergerac  fell  on  August  26, 
Auberoche  was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  with  frightful  slaughter  of  French 
knights  on  October  23,  and  the  capture  of  Angouleme, 
opened  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Poitou.  The 
provinces  were  recovered  at  the  close  of  the  year 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  Earl,  with  Sir  James  and  Sir 
Peter  Audley,  the  Lord  Stafford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  to  return  to  England  in  time  to  accompany 
the  King  in  the  following  year  {1346)  in  his  descent 
on  Normandy,  so  famous  for  the  battle  of  Crecy  and 
the  siege  of  Calais. 

Among  the  Army  Miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer  for 
the  year  1345,  there  is  an  account  of  the  wages  of  the 
men-at-arms  and  others  in  the  retinue  of  James  de 
Audley  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Guienne  and 
Gascony.  The  account  is  for  197  days,  from  April  26, 
when  they  started  from  Lord  Audley's  castle  of 
Ilelegh,  CO.  Stafford,  until  the  last  day  of  November 
following,  each  knight  receiving  2s.  per  diem,  each 
squire  is.,  and  each  mounted  archer  6d.  In  the  list 
of  squires  occur  the  names  of  "John  de  Swynerton  " 
and  "John  de  Whitmore,"  with  those  of  other  tenants 
round  Newcastle,  as  John  de  Hinkley,  of  Stoke  ; 
Thomas  de  Podmore,  of  Eccleshall  ;  and  Whitmore, 
etc.  ;  and  the  evidence  shows  that  they  returned  in 
safety  to  Stafiordshire,  where  they  received  their 
wages  of  war.  That  the  same  band  followed  James 
de  Audley  to  Normandy  is  more  than  probable,  espe- 
cially as  their  Chief  lord  was  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
James  de  Audley  being  their  mesne  or  mediate  lord. 
Thomas  de  .Swynnerton,  the  Lord  of  Swynnerton, 
was  certainly  at  both  Crecy  and  Calais,  as  was  also 
his  younger  brother  Humphrey,  both  in  the  retinue  of 
the  King  himself,  while  another  brother,  Richard,  of 
Chorlton,  followed  Roger  de  Somery. 

"John  de  Swynerton,"  Lord  Audley's  squire,  is 
probably  the  subject  of  the  following  extracts  : 

(1)  In  26  Edward  HI.,  1352,  John  de  Swynnerton 
had  a  grant  of  two  parts  of  the  manor  of  Sellyng, 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry  Fitz  Roger,  deceased, 
to  hold  until  the  full  age  of  the  heir. 

(2)  In  36  Edward  III.,  1362,  the  King  gave  to 
Joan,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  John  de  Swynnerton, 
deceased,  the  custody  of  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
Sellyng,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  had  belonged 
to  Henry  Fiiz  Roger,  deceased,  to  hold  until  the  full 
age  of  the  heir. 

(3)  Michaelmas,   36  Edward  HI.,   1362,  London. 


Joan,  formerly  wife  of  John  de  Swynerton,  etc.,  sued 
de  Lichfield  for  a  debt  of  ;^40. 

Also,  if  two  John  .Swynnertons  are  intended  in  the 
following  extract,  the  former  will  be  John  of  Hilton, 
the  latter,  John,  Lord  Audley's  squire. 

By  writ  tested  at  Westminster  August  4,  33 
Edward  HI.,  1359,  John  de  .Swynnerton,  John  de 
Stafford,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  are  ordered 
to  deliver  iojohn  de  Swynnerton  40  mounted  archers, 
chosen  from  the  county  of  .Stafford,  to  be  by  him  con- 
ducted to  Sandwich,  on  the  Quinzaineof  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  next  ensuing,  at 
latest,  ready  to  serve  in  the  King's  retinue  at  the  King's 
expense. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  John  de 
Swynnerton,  Sir  James  de  Audley's  squire,  was  a 
distinguished  man-at-arms,  that  he  flourished  at  the 
time  of  Edward's  campaigns  in  France,  and  that  he 
survived  the  battle  of  Poictiers  by  about  six  years. 

The  question  now  arises,  Who  was  he  ?  He  was 
not  identical  with  John  de  Swynnerton,  of  Hilton, 
another  squire  summoned  in  1345,  because  the  latter's 
summons  was  to  attend  the  King  in  person  on  his 
diplomatic  mission  to  Flanders  that  year.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  John  de  Swynnerton,  the  squire, 
who  died  in  1362,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  the 
tenant  of  James  de  Audley,  could  not  have  been  John 
de  Swynnerton  I.,  of  Hilton,  because  he  died  in 
1340;  nor  John  de  Swynnerton  II.,  of  Hilton, 
because  (a)  his  wife's  name  was  Christiana,  and  {h)  he 
died  in  1380;  nor  John  de  Swynnerton  III.,  of 
Hilton,  because  in  1362  he  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Humphrey  Swynner- 
ton, of  Eccleshall,  and  Hillaria,  his  wife,  were  not 
born  in  1345,  and  must  have  been  minors  in  1362. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  not  improbable  that  John  de 
Swynnerton,  Lord  James  Audley's  squire,  hitherto 
not  identified  because  not  known  to  have  existed,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Roger  de  Swynnerton,  the 
baron,  the  Lord  of  Swynnerton,  who  died  in  1338. 
His  dates  agree,  and  so  does  the  warlike  character  of 
the  man. 

As  regards  John  de  Whitmore,  he  was,  if  not  in 
1345,  at  any  rate  later  on,  the  Lord  of  Whitmore,  a 
sub-manor  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  great  manor  of 
Newcastle,  partly  coterminous  with  which  is  the 
manor  of  Swynnerton. 

.So  far,  then,  the  historical  evidence  available  to 
date  bears  out  the  evidence  of  armoury.  The  particular 
roll  which  recorded  the  precise  action  may  have 
perished,  but  the  golden  fret  still  survives  in  the 
archives  of  the  heralds  to  tell  of  high  achievement 
done  somewhere,  probably  on  the  field  of  Poictiers,  by 
those  two  old  Staffordshire  squires,  John  de  Whitmore 
and  John  de  Swynnerton. 

Charles  Swynnerton,  F.S.A. 

Authorities  : 

Edmondson,  Glover,  Stubbs. 

Collections  of  the  Stafford  Historical  Society. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  'write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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Jl3ote0  of  tbe  a^ontj). 

The  List  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for 
the  present  year  has  been  issued.  From  it 
we  gather  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  of 
two  Fellows  on  July  x  (when  the  list  was 
made  up),  against  the  number  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  the  numbers  being  696  in 
1896,  as  against  694  in  1895.  These  figures 
are  made  up  of  30  Fellows  elected  during  the 
year,  while  26  have  died,  and  2  resigned. 
There  were  in  1895  4  royal  Fellows  besides 
the  patron  (Her  Majesty  the  Queen),  34 
honorary  Fellows  (foreign),  139  compounders, 
and  576  annual  subscribers.  The  numbers 
this  year  show  the  patron  and  the  royal 
Fellows  as  last  year,  with  t^t^  honorary  Fellows, 
135  compounders,  and  583  Fellows  who  sub- 
scribe annually.  The  "  father  "  of  the  Society 
appears  to  be  Major  W.  C.  Cooper,  of 
Toddington  Manor,  Dunstable,  who  was 
elected  on  December  20,  1838. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  fresh  volume  of  Archceologia  (vol.  Iv., 
part  i)  has  also  been  issued.  It  contains 
the  following  papers  :  (i)  "A  Clerical  Strike 
at  Beverley  Minster  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Leach;  (2) 
"Of  the  Methods  Used  in  Making  and 
Ornamenting  an  Egyptian  Rock  Tomb,"  by 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke;  (3)  "On  the  Roman 
Town  of  Doclea,  in  Montenegro,"  by  Messrs. 
J.  A.  R.  Munro,  W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  J.  G. 
Milne,  and  F.  Haverfield ;  (4)  "  Notes  on 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Cecily  at  Alby," 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Twigge;  (5)  "The  Vases  of 
Magna  Graecia,"  by  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  ;  (6) 
"On  the  more  important  Breeds  of  Catde 
which  have  been  recognised  in  the  British 
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Isles  m  Successive  Periods,  and  their  Ela- 
tion to  other  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Discoveries,"  by  Professor  T.  McKenriy- 
Hughes;  (7)  "The  Battle  of  Bosworth," 
by  Mr.  James  Gairdner ;  (8)  "On  two 
Fibute  of  Celtic  Fabric  from  ^>sica,"  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  ;  (9)  "  On  a  Bronze  Statuette 
of  Hercules,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray;  (10) 
"  Further  Excavations  in  an  Anglo- baxon 
Cemetery  at  High  Down,  Sussex,"  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Read;  (ii)  "Excava- 
tions on  the  Site  of  the  Roman  City  at 
Silchester,  in  1895,"  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope  and  G.  E.  Fox.  The  volume  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  contains  fifteen  plates 
besides  other  illustrations. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  party  of  Oxford  and  Cumberland  arch- 
Eeologists  who  have,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  summers,  been  excavating  on  the  Roman 
Wall  have  not  been  idle  this  year.  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  as  usual,  made  the  local  arrange- 
ments, and  obtained  the  local  permissions,  so 
that  things  were  ready  in  advance,  and  the 
party  could  fall  to  work  at  once.  Messrs. 
Pelham,  Haverfield  and  Booker,  and  Dr.  James 
Macdonald,  tested  the  Maiden  Way  with  the 
spade  between  Birdoswald  and  Bewcastle, 
and  it  responded,  proving  to  be  Roman  work, 
but  this  could  not  be  said  of  its  supposed 
prolongation  north  of  Bewcastle,  which  the 
Ordnance  Survey  marks  as  a  Roman  road. 
Nor  did  the  Roman  roads  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  the  parishes  of  Irthington  and 
Brampton  stand  the  test— old  roads  indeed, 
but  not  made  more  Romatto.  The  "  wall  of 
turves  "  was  found  again  near  Birdoswald, 
but  it  could  not  be  found  at  Wall  Dub  on 
Hare  Hill,  where  appearances  excited  hope 
that  it  might  be.  The  Vallum  near  Birdos- 
wald was  carefully  traced  by  its  ditch,  and 
was  found  to  make  a  most  extraordinary  bend 
to  the  south,  so  as  to  have  the  camp  in  a 
sort  of  nook  to  the  north.  As  yet  this  is 
unexplained,  but  search  is  being  made  to  see 
if  the  like  happens  at  Procolitia.  Careful 
plans  of  all  excavations  are  made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hodgson. 

4p         ^         ^ 
Chancellor  Ferguson  and   Mr.    Hope   have 
been   spending   a  fortnight  at   the    Furness 
Abbey  Hotel  in  directing  excavations  at  the 
abbey  ruins.     In  the  first  week  they  removed 
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over  400  cartloads  of  earth,  and  revealed 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  abbot's  house, 
though  the  local  guide-books  call  it  the  in- 
firmary, a  name  which  Mr.  Hope  assigns  to  the 
great  hall,  etc.,  on  the  south  of  the  site  of 
the  frater.  The  building  now  uncovered  is 
certainly  a  singular  one.  Its  principal  section 
was  a  thirteenth  century  vaulted  hall,  with  an 
upper  floor  or  solar.  The  latter  was  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
extending  it  eastwards  on  vaulting  carried  by 
the  solid  rock  of  the  hillside ;  on  the  west 
by  huge  buttresses  built  in  advance  of  the 
original  wall  of  the  ground  floor.  The 
kitchen,  well,  etc.,  are  to  the  north,  but  many 
details  remain  to  be  yet  worked  out. 

Dr.  David  Murray  has  printed  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  entitled  An  Archceological  Survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom — the  Preservation 
and  Protection  of  our  Ancient  Monuments^ 
an  address  which  he  recently  delivered 
before  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. 
Dr.  Murray  advocates,  as  we  understand 
him,  and  as  we  have  done  before,  the  estab- 
lishment in  England  of  something  after  the 
nature  of  the  French  "  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques."  It  is,  however, 
always  well  to  know  exactly  what  one  is 
doing  in  these  matters,  and  the  very  same 
post  which  brought  us  Dr.  Murray's  pamphlet 
also  brought  a  letter  from  a  French  antiquary 
at  Toul  (Meurthe  et  Moselle).  Our  French 
correspondent,  speaking  of  the  beautiful 
cathedral  church  of  Toul,  and  lamenting 
certain  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  it 
since  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric,  adds  : 
"  Tenez  un  fait :  II  existe  la  une  magnifique 
chapelle  hors  d'oeuvre  a  coupole,  un  bijou 
renaissance ;  et  bien,  la  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques,  sous  pretexte  qu'elle 
n'a  pas  de  fond  disponibles,  va,  dit  on, 
demolir  cette  chapelle  qui  menace  ruine  et 
elever  un  simple  mur  k  sa  place.  Cela  est 
bien  triste."  The  fact  is,  that  under  the 
specious  guise  of  preserving  a  building,  is 
too  often  hidden  the  cloven  hoof  of  the 
destroyer.  This  is  a  danger  against  which 
we  shall  have  to  guard  if  in  England  we 
ever  have  a  central  controlling  authority  in 
these  matters.  In  Sweden  a  better  plan  has 
been  adopted  which  confers,  we  believe,  on 
the  Antiquary  Royal  the   absolute  right  to 


veto  any  "  restoration  "  so-called  of  a  church 
or  other  ancient  building,  or  any  unauthorized 
tampering  with  a  prehistoric  or  early  object 
of  antiquity. 

'^  ^  ^ 
We  referred  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Antiquary  to  the  Stav-Kirke  of  Fortun,  in 
Norway,  and  commented  on  the  action  of 
the  American  Consul  in  removing  it  as  an 
ornament  to  his  garden.  The  paragraph 
reached  us  from  a  source  we  thought  we 
might  trust,  but  we  find  that  it  contained 
some  misleading  statements.  The  American 
Consul  in  question  is  a  Norwegian,  and  not 
an  American  at  all,  and  the  church  was 
removed  some  years  ago,  and  not  recently. 
The  Editor  admits  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  more  on  his  guard  in  the  matter,  as  he 
actually  saw  the  church  near  Bergen  about 
twelve  years  ago,  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  what  was  meant  was  that  the 
removal  of  another  stav-kirke  had  recently 
taken  place.  All  the  same,  the  fact  remains 
that  one  of  these  most  curious  wooden 
churches  was  pulled  down  and  taken  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergen,  where  it  has  been 
re-erected  and  "  done  up  "  to  look  as  much 
like  the  well-known  church  at  Borgund  as 
possible,  but,  as  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of  Exeter 
(who  writes  to  us  on  the  subject)  says,  very 
little  that  is  old  remains.  Mr.  Hems  adds  : 
"I  examined  this  quaint  timbered  church 
very  carefully,  and  am  of  the  distinct  opinion 
that  very  little  of  the  exterior  (the  owner  did 
not  permit  one  to  go  inside)  is  really  old. 
The  two  doors,  each  cut  out  of  a  single  deal 
plank  over  3  feet  wide,  and  some  of  the 
panelling  alone  appeared  to  lay  just  claim 
to  any  antiquity.  Stephens's  brown  stain  was 
very  much  in  evidence  everywhere,  the  new 
wood  being  stained  down  to  look  old,  like 
the  way  in  which  the  Wardour  Street 
'  antique  '  furniture  is  done.  " 

^  #  ^ 
An  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  palaeolithic  race  of  Northern  Europe  is 
likely  to  be'  gained  from  a  discovery  in  the 
caves  of  Dordogne.  Under  the  stalagmites 
which  obliterate  their  walls  M.  Riviere,  who 
is  well  known  as  an  anthropologist,  has  found 
several  drawings  of  animals  cut  deep  in  the 
rock.  The  significance  of  these  is  that,  know- 
ing the  natural  habitat  of  such  animals,  we 
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are  informed  of  the  climate  which  prevailed 
in  France  when  they  were  natural  objects,  and 
thus,  by  a  rude  approximation,  we  can  place 
the  prehistoric  age  of  the  race  that  carved 
them.  They  include  the  reindeer  and  the 
ma.nmoth.  Already  the  caves  of  Southern 
France  have  furnished  much  evidence  of  the 
same  kind  ;  but  every  addition  to  this  is  of 
value,  because  the  fauna  indicate  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  climate,  and  it  may  at  length  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  guess  at  the  duration  of  this 
early  race  which  knew  them.  But  Professor 
Boyd-Dawkins  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
Esquimaux  ;  presumably  it  moved  northwards 
with  the  reindeer  as  the  climate  altered.  In 
that  case  all  that  can  be  learned  is  how  long 
it  inhabited  Central  France. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  recently  recorded  the  holding  of  a  number 
of  manorial  courts.  Perhaps  the  following 
extract  from  a  local  newspaper  in  the  North 
of  England  may  also  be  thought  worthy  of 
preservation  in  our  pages,  especially  as  the 
beating  of  the  bounds  in  this  case  seems  to 
have  included  some  unusual  features,  such  as 
the  ascent  of  a  mountain  : 

"The  parishioners  of  Bassenthwaite,  in 
Cumberland,  have  just  gone  through  a  most 
interesting  ceremony,  that  of  walking  the 
boundaries.  This  was  no  small  matter,  for 
the  walkers  have  to  ascend  Skiddaw,  a  task 
that  was  undertaken  by  young  and  old  alike. 
The  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Parish 
Council  and  by  the  representatives  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
party,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  started  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  task  took 
ten  hours  to  accomplish.  When  Skiddaw 
was  ascended  there  was,  unfortunately,  so 
much  mist  astir  that  the  fine  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  obscured.  At  various 
parts  of  the  route  influential  parishioners 
served  out  refreshments,  and  when  the  party 
arrived  at  Bassenthwaite  Lake  three  boats 
were  in  readiness,  prepared  by  Lady  Jane 
Spedding  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  these  con- 
veyed the  company  to  the  starting-point. 
Several  men  over  sixty  years  traversed  the 
whole  journey.  It  is  thirty-seven  years  since 
the  boundaries  were  previously  walked." 

•I?         «$?         "i? 
In  the  Antiquary  of  July  last  we  alluded  to 
the  description  of  a  midsummer  fire  lighted 


at  a  place  called  Whatton,  and  we  asked 
where  Whatton  is.  Mr.  R.  Blair,  F.S.A., 
kindly  writes  to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
village  should  have  been  given  as  Whalton, 
and  that  it  is  in  Northumberland.  Mr.  Blair 
was  invited  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
find  that  the  custom  still  lingers  in  one  place, 
at  least,  in  the  North  of  England. 

^  "J?  ^ 
A  useful  clause  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
(1894)  provides  that  every  County  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  books,  writings, 
papers,  and  documents,  under  the  control  of 
the  Parish  Council  or  Parish  Meeting  are 
kept,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  preserva- 
tion, and  such  orders  must  be  complied  with 
by  the  parish  authorities.  Several  counties 
are  actively  interesting  themselves  in  this 
important  matter.  The  Shropshire  County 
Council  complains  that  many  parish  councils 
refuse  or  neglect  to  fill  up  the  forms  of 
inquiry,  and  they  have  recently  resolved  to 
procure  the  missing  information  through  their 
own  officials.  We  have  just  been  permitted 
to  see  the  preliminary  report  of  a  Document 
Subcommittee,  which  will  shortly  be  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Council,  of  an  important 
Midland  shire.  The  returns  from  the  parochial 
clerks  are  often  amusing.  Under  the  head 
of  "  documents,"  one  of  these  rural  officials 
enters  as  their  only  possessions  "a  ballot- 
screen,  a  ballot-box,  and  a  stamping  instru- 
ment." Among  the  curiosities  of  custody 
may  be  mentioned  that  one  clerk  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  return  that  the  documents  are 
kept  "in  the  usual  manner,"  and  another 
"  after  the  usual  fashion."  Other  parish 
officials  are  content  to  keep  them  "in  my 
bureau,"  "  in  the  chairman's  desk,"  "  in  a 
drawer  specially  for  that  purpose,"  "  in  good 
order  on  my  writing-table  for  want  of  a  better 
place,"  and  "  carefully  locked  up  in  a  drawer 
in  the  Vicarage  study."  One  chairman  pre- 
serves that  most  important  of  parish  docu- 
ments—the "Award"  —  "wrapped  up  in 
brown  paper  in  a  cupboard  in  the  kitchen 
at  my  house."  Another  "  Award  "  is  kept  in 
a  ballot-box.  What  becomes  of  it  at  the 
time  of  an  election  is  not  stated !  An 
important   suburban   parish   states  that  the 
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documents  are  "kept  by  clerk  of  Parish 
Council  in  a  box  belonging  to  the  said 
Parish  Council ;  this  box  is  kept  locked 
only  when  the  books  are  being  used " ! 
There  are  many  interesting  returns  of  over- 
seers' accounts  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  report  pro- 
poses to  insist  on  fifty-three  parishes  at  once 
providing  themselves  with  fire-proof  safes; 

«il(>  "ilp  "jIp 
In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  Shrews- 
bury Church  Congress,  to  be  held  October  5 
to  9,  an  appeal  has  been  issued  by  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Councils  of  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire  Archaeological 
Societies,  inviting  the  loan  of  ancient  chalices 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Art  Exhibition,  which  is  usually  held 
at  the  same  time  as  the  congress. 

'^  ^  ^ 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Canterbury,  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  commented  on  the  removal  of 
earth  from  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  floor.  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out 
that  the  historical  evidence  has  been  falsified 
by  the  substitution  round  the  screens  and 
tombs  of  another  level  which  never  existed 
before,  and  the  insertion  of  new  plinths  to 
mask  the  alteration.  Mr.  Hope  also  com- 
mented in  strong  terms  upon  the  utterly 
needless  destruction,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield's  orders,  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  rubble  walls 
that  had  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century 
within  the  arches  of  the  apse  to  enclose  the 
space  behind  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
as  a  vestry  and  treasury  for  its  jewels  and 
ornaments. 

^  ^  ^ 
This  very  wholesome  piece  of  plain  speaking 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean  and 
at  least  two  of  the  Canons.  We  trust  that 
they  will  profit  by  the  condemnation  which 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  feel  bound  to  pass  on 
this  kind  of  "  restoration."  The  matter  is  a 
pressing  one  as  regards  Canterbury,  for  the 
Dean  is  begging  hard  for  funds  in  order  to 
"  restore  "  the  church.  If  anything  more  than 
due  preservation  from  falling  into  decay  is 
meant,  we  hope  that  the  public  will  decline 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.     We  see  that  the 


A  thenaum  takes  the  same  line  of  caution  that 
we  do  in  the  matter,  and  we  cannot  express 
our  own  meaning  better  than  in  quoting  the 
following  words  of  our  contemporary: 
"Lovers  of  yet  *  unravished '  ancient  build- 
ings are  by  no  means  willing  that  what 
remains  of  the  relatively  'unrestored'  interior 
of  the  Metropolitan  cathedral  shall  share  the 
fate  of  the  exterior.  Ample  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  for  the  conservation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  great  church  at  Canterbury, 
but,  as  we  hope,  not  a  penny  for  more 
ambitious  and  inevitably  destructive  restora- 
tion." 

^  ^  "^ 
We  have  spoken  so  strongly  on  former  oc- 
casions in  regard  to  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  ourselves 
again.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn  that 
the  Restoration  Committee  has  decided  to 
call  in  a  second  architect  before  demolish- 
ing one  of  the  gables  of  the  west  front, 
which  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pearson  to  be 
past  repair.  A  short  and  very  Sensible 
article  on  the  subject  lately  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Graphic,  which  pertinently  asked 
whether  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the 
present  day  is  not  equal,  to  devising  some 
system  for  binding  the  gable  securely  together 
with  iron  bands,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  other  cases. 

^  "J*  "ilp 
Mr.  J.  Horsfall  Turner,  of  Idel,  Bradford,  is 
preparing  a  work  on  Biiigley,  its  History  and 
Scenery.  Mr.  Turner  will  be  very  grateful  for 
any  notes  respecting  Bingley  and  the  old 
families  connected  with  the  place  which 
readers  of  the  Antiquary  may  be  able  to  send 
him.  The  work  is  to  be  published  at  five 
shillings,  a  few  large-paper  copies  at  fifteen 
shillings  each  being  also  printed  off. 

•^  ^  ^ 
Messrs.  Jarrold  and  Sons,  Norwich,  announce 
for  publication  a  work  on  the  parish  of  Reden- 
hall,  with  Harleston,  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Chandler.  The  work,  which  will  be  illus- 
trated, will  be  crown  octavo  size,  bound  in 
cloth,  and  contain  200  pages.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished at  five  shillings. 
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(2Barlp  Siecbanical  Carriage?. 

By  Rhys  Jenkins. 
No.  III. — Steam  Carriages. 

*'  It  will  be  possible  to  construct  chariots  so  that 
without  animals  they  may  be  moved  with  incalculable 
speed." — Roger  Bacon. 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam  !  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

Erasmus  Darwin. 

LLUSION  has  already  been  made* 
to  the  projects  which  David  Ram- 
sey and  others  were  interested  in, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  ploughing  without  horses  or  oxen, 
for  boats  to  go  without  sails,  and  for  "coaches, 
carts,  drayes,  and  other  thinges  going  on 
wheeles,"  which  projects  are  considered  by 
some  authorities  to  relate  to  steam  propulsion, 
but,  as  formerly  stated,  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  far  from  conclusive,  or,  rather,  it  is 
non-existent,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the 
first  application  of  steam-power  to  locomotion, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  supposed 
Western  inventions,  we  have  to  turn  to  China. 
But  in  this  case  the  invention,  although  made 
in  that  country,  is  due  to  a  European,  one 
Father  Verbiest,  a  Jesuit  missionary  (born 
near  Courtrai,  1623,  died  in  China  1688). 

Verbiest  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the 
Chinese  language,  and  under  a  Chinese  name 
wrote  quite  a  number  of  scientific  and  theo- 
logical works  therein.  He  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  a  remarkably  able  man,  was 
made  Astronomer  Royal  at  Pekin,  reformed 
the  calendar,  superintended  cannon  foundries, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  strong  native  opposition,  was 
high  in  favour  with  the  Emperor,  f 

Verbiest's  invention  was  first  brought  into 
notice  in  this  country  by  the  English  edition 
of  Hue's  Christianity  in  China,  etc.,  1858, 
and  by  Muirhead's  Life  of  James  Watt,  1859. 
It  is  also  described  by  Duhalde.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage,  on 
which  was  placed  an  eolipile  above  a  pan  of 
hot  coals.  The  jet  from  the  eolipile  was 
directed  against  the  vanes  of  a  wheel  mounted 

*  Art.  I.,  p.  233. 

t  The  best  account  of  Verbiest  and  his  works  is  that 
given  in  Bihliotheqne  des  Ecrivains  de  la  Conipagnie  de 
Jesus,  par  P.  P.  Augustin  et  Alois  de  Backer.  Liege, 
1861. 


upon  a  vertical  spindle,  which  at  its  lower 
end  drove  the  axle  of  one  pair  of  the  road- 
wheels  by  means  of  a  pinion  and  wheel.  This 
form  of  motor  had  been  described  by  Branca 
in  1629,  and  was,  indeed,  known  to  the  an- 
cients. In  order  to  cause  it  to  move  in  a 
circle  the  vehicle  was  provided  with  a  guiding 
device,  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an 
additional  wheel  carried  by  an  arm  which 
might  be  set  at  any  required  angle  to  the 
carriage  ;  a  device  used  in  modern  times  for 
some  of  the  early  traction  engines.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  jet  mentioned  above,  the  eolipile 
had  an  orifice  fitted  with  a  reed,  whereby  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  was  perfectly  imitated. 
This  description  is  derived  from  a  rare 
work,  Astronomia  Europcea,  published  in 
1687.*     But  it  appears  probable  that  Verbiest 

*  Astronomia  Ettropaa,  sub  imperatore  Tartaro 
Sinico  Cam  H5'  appellato  ex  umbra  in  lucem  revocata 
a  R.  P.  Ferdinando  Verbiest,  Flandro — Belga.  E. 
Societate  Jesu,  Academia  Astronomica  in  Regia 
Pekinensi  Prsefecto.     Dilingoe,  1687. 

"Caput  XXIV.— Pneumatica. 
"Jam  a  tribus  annis,  dum  ?eolopil?e  vires  exami- 
narem  curriculum  bipedalis  longitudinis  ex  levi  ligno 
conficiendum  curavi,  quatuor  rotis  facillime  mobilem, 
in  cujus  medio  vasculum  vivis  carbonibus  plena,   & 
vasculo  colopilam  imposui,  axi  priarum  rotarum  in- 
serui  orbem  teneum  dentatum,  dentibus  transversim 
extantibus,  et   ad   horizontem   parallelis,   quibus   ap- 
prehensis  per  aliam  rotulam,  insertam  axi  perpendi- 
culari   ad   horizontem,    axe   illo    circumeunte    currus 
niovebatur.     Hunc  autem  axem  inserui  alteri  rotre  ad 
horizontem  parallelis,  cujus  diameter  erat  unius  pedis, 
et  in  convexa  hujus  rotae   curvatura   circumcirca  ap- 
posui  binos  asserculos,   tamquam  alas  extantes,  quas 
ventus,  per  tubulum  angustum  oeolopiks  violenter  ex- 
pulsus,   impellens  celerrimo  motu  totam   banc  rotam 
circumagebat,  et  pariter  currum  impellebat,  qui   per 
unam   horam,    et   amplius   (quanto    scilicet  tempore 
durabat   ventus   ex    fRolopila    violenter  expulsus)   in 
motu  non  adeo  lento  poterat  perseverare  :  ne  igitur 
spatium   a  curriculo   conficiendum  nimis   in   longum 
excurreret,   axi   medio  posteriarum   rotarum   apposui 
temonem,    in    oninem     partem     facile    flexilem,     et 
temonis  extreme  bifurcato  inserui  axem  ;  ipsum  deni- 
que  axem  inserui  rotoa  majoris  diametri,  facillime  etiam 
mobilem.     Itaque  temone  ad  dextram  vellsevam  ob- 
lique inflexo,  atque  in  illo  situ  per  cochleam  firmato, 
curriculus  reolopilDe  vento  impulsus,  perpetuum  fere- 
batur  in  circulum,  magnum  vel  parvum,  pro  atrij  sive 
aulre,   in  qua   movebatur,   amplitudine,  prout  scilicet 
temo  magis  vel  minus  oblique  inflectebatur.     Atque 
hsec  quidem  machina  est  principiummotiis.quem  scilicet 
facile   communicare  poteram   quilibet  alteri  machine 
currui  impositoe,  exempli  gratia  naviculre  papyraceae, 
quae    velis    suis,    tamquam   vento   turgidis   instructa, 
semper   in    gyrum    circumambularet,   qualem    obtuli 
fratri    majori    Imperatoris,    totum    artis     opus    ipsa 
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himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular 
edition,  which  was  issued  under  the  direction 
of  another  Jesuit  priest,  P.  Couplet,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  based  on  works  published 
in  China  in  1668.  If  this  is  so,  it  places  the 
construction  of  the  carriage  as  not  later  than 
1665,  as  Verbiest  writes  of  it  as  having  been 
constructed  three  years  before.  Two  of  these 
Chinese  works.  Liber  Organicus  Astronomia 
Europaa,  1668,  folio,  and  Astronomia  Eu- 
ropcea,  same  date,  the  present  writer  has  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  at  the  University 
Library,  Leyden,  and  although  they  contain 
a  great  number  of  plates  of  instruments  and 
machines  the  steam-carriage  is  certainly  not 
shown,  and  the  descriptive  matter  appears  to 
relate  only  to  the  drawings.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  a  drawing  by  Verbiest  him- 
self of  his  carriage  would  possess  very  great 
interest. 

Newton  suggested  the  application  of  a 
steam  jet,  but  his  idea  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Verbiest,  inasmuch  that  he  proposed  to  derive 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  merely  from  the 
reaction  of  the  jet.  In  a  modified  form  this 
scheme  was  brought  before  the  Admiralty  in 
1730  by  a  Scotch  inventor,  who  proposed  to 
propel  ships  by  firing  guns  from  the  stern. 
This  invention  was  rejected  after  experiment. 

The  next  steam-carriage  is  that  of  Papin, 
constructed  at  Cassel  in  1698.  Like  that  of 
Verbiest,  it  was  on  quite  a  small  scale ;  it 
worked  with  great  success  in  a  room.  Beyond 
that  it  had  a  cylinder  and  piston  engine, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  construction  ;  in  fact, 
the  only  reference  to  be  found  to  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Papin  to  Leibnitz, 
dated  July  25,  1698,  in  which,  after  referring 
to  his  steam-engine,  he  says  : 

"Pour  moy,  comme  je  crois,  qu'on  pent  emploier 
cette  invention  a  bien  d'autre  choses  qu'a  lever  de 
I'eau  j'ay  fait  un  petit  modele  d'un  chariot  qui  avance 
par  cette  force  :  et  il  fait,  dans  mon  poele,  I'effect  que 
j'en  avais  attendu  :  mais  je  crois  que  I'inegalite  et  les 
detours  des  grands  chemins  rendrons  cette  invention 

machina  occultante,  et  deforis  audito  duntaxat  venti 
yeolopila  expulsi  strepitu,  instar  veri  scilicet  venti, 
aut  aquarum  circiim  navim  frementium.  Subinde  etiam 
per  aliam  tubulum  ceolopilse  ferruminatum  venti  eruin- 
pentis  vim  divisi,  cujus  tubuli  extrenio,  in  modum 
fistulae  prieparato,  philomelne  modulantis  cantum  per- 
fect^ referebam.  Subinde  etiam  prasludium  cam- 
panularum  horolgij  hoc  instrumento  in  cantilenas  suas 
animavi :  dato  hoc  principio  motus,  multa  alia  non 
injucunda  excogitare,  facile  est." 


tr  es  difficile  a  perfectionner  pour  les  voitures  par  terre." 
—  (lerland,  Leibuizens  und  Huygetts  Briefivechsel  mit 
Papin,  p.  233.     Berlin,  1881. 

This  was  in  1698,  and  although  Leibnitz 
on  several  occasions  urged  him  to  continue 
the  experiments,  beyond  a  letter  dated  1704, 
in  which  he  says  : 

"Je  me  flatte  qu'en  appliquant  cette  invention  aux 
voitures  par  terre  ou  pouvoit  avoir  de  I'infanterie  qui 
iroit  plus  vite  que  la  cavalerie  et  qui  n'auroit  pourtant 
pas  besoin  de  plus  de  fourrage  que  I'infanterie  or- 
dinaire," 

we  hear  nothing  further  in  reference  to  the 
matter. 

The  carriages  of  Verbiest  and  Papin  were, 
as  already  noted,  on  quite  a  small  scale. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  machine  designed 
for  actual  work,  that  of  Nicholas  Cugnot,  a 
native  of  Lorraine.  Cugnot's  second  and 
perfected  carriage  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris. 
It  was  constructed  in  1770-71,  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  by  order  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul, , 
then  Minister  of  War,  who  had  inspected 
Cugnot's  first  machine  at  work,  and  had  been 
favourably  impressed  by  it,  in  spite  of  many 
serious  defects,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  insufficient  boiler  power. 
It  could  run  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour, 
and  then  had  to  stop  to  generate  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  steam  and  so  on.  By  the  time  the 
machine  was  completed  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
was  in  exile,  and  the  carriage  consequently 
remained  at  the  arsenal  for  a  long  time,  ap- 
parently without  any  trial  of  its  capabilities 
being  made.  At  least  such  is  the  received 
opinion,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  M. 
Pouillet,  then  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
in  discussing  M.  Morin's  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject read  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
in  185 1,*  held  that  this  particular  machine 
had  been  subjected  to  trials,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  had  knocked  down  a  wall.  M. 
Pouillet  was  also  of  opinion  that  Cugnot  had 
made  a  model  at  Brussels  before  coming  to 
Paris.  M.  Morin,  however,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  carriage  itself,  considered  that  it 
could  never  have  been  under  steam,  and  that 
had  it  knocked  down  a  wall  it  would  certainly 
have  retained  some  marks  of  the  encounter, 
which  he  altogether  failed  to  discover.     It  is 

*  Note  sur  la  machine  locomotive  de  Cugnot,  Comptt 
Rendu,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  524. 
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possible  that  the  accounts  of  the  first  and 
second  machines  got  mixed  one  with  the 
other.  Cugnot's  carriage  (Fig.  i)*  is  in  two 
parts ;  the  front,  mounted  upon  a  single  wheel, 
is  connected  to  the  hind  part,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  wheels,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  by  a  pin  joint,  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
in  relation  thereto  for  steering.  This  is  effected 
by  a  handle  on  a  vertical  spindle,  shown  just 
in  front  of  the  seat  of  the  driver,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  a  pinion  engaging  with  a  seg- 
mental rack  carried  by  the  fore-carriage. 
The  boiler,  engine,  and  the  whole  of  the 


mounted  loosely  upon  the  axle  of  the  driving- 
wheel,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  transverse  vibrating 
beam  extending  across  the  top  of  the  carriage. 
Each  lever  carries  a  reversible  spring  pawl 
which  actuates  a  corresponding  ratchet  wheel 
connected  to  the  driving-wheel  Thus  when, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  one  piston 
descends  it  by  means  of  its  chain,  lever,  and 
pawl,  turns  the  wheel  through  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution  and,  simultaneously,  by  means  of 
the  vibrating  beam,  returns  the  piston  of  the 
other  cylinder  to  the  top  thereof,  so  that  it 


STEAM   CARRIAGE   INVENTED   BY  CUGNOT. 


propelling  mechanism  are  mounted  upon  the 
fore-carriage. 

The  boiler,  supported  by  projecting  bars 
of  iron,  is  of  copper,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  kitchen  copper,  with  a 
dome  fixed  over  it.  It  has  an  internal  fire- 
place and  two  flues  terminating  in  short 
chimneys.  The  engine  has  two  single  acting 
inverted  cylinders,  13  inches  in  diameter,  the 
piston-rods  of  which  are  coupled  by  chains 
to   levers   with   segmental   ends,    which  are 

*  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Cohnan  C.  Starling, 
of  the  model  at  South  Kensington. 


may,  when  the  valve  is  thrown  over,  in  its 
turn  make  a  downward  stroke,  pushing  up 
the  other  piston  and  advancing  the  wheel 
another  quarter  of  a  revolution.  By  revers- 
ing the  pawls  the  carriage  can  be  moved 
backwards.  The  valve  is  circular  in  section 
and  formed  with  passages,  so  that  when  in 
one  position  the  one  cylinder  is  in  connection 
with  the  steam  pipe,  and  the  other  with  the 
atmosphere  and  vice  versa.  It  is  operated 
by  means  of  a  chain  and  rocking  levers  from 
tappets  on  the  piston-rods. 

The    workmanship    and    finish     of    this 
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machine  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  the 
design  strikes  the  engineer  of  to-day  as  very 
crude.  For  instance,  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  by  which  water  can  be  got  into  the 
boiler  except  by  removing  the  steam-pipe ; 
the  fire  could  not  be  attended  to  while  the 
carriage  was  in  motion,  at  any  rate  not  while 
in  motion  forwards  ;  and  as  apparently  no 
means  are  provided  for  starting  or  stopping, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  carriage  to 
run  until  it  could  go  no  further,  then  to  fire 
up,  taking  care  to  clear  out  of  the  way  before 
the  steam  attained  sufificient  power  to  restart 
the  vehicle.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
brake,  adapted  to  be  worked  by  the  feet 
of  the  driver,  which  might  have  been  in- 
tended to  facilitate  matters.  Altogether,  even 
if  it  had  been  tried,  this  machine  could 
have  given  but  very  poor  results  in  practice. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  interesting  machine, 
and  that  it  has  been  so  effectually  preserved 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject.  At  the  same  time 
as  Cugnot  another  French  inventor,  Planta, 
was  considering  the  problem,  but  after  having 
had  his  attention  directed  to  what  Cugnot 
was  doing  he  retired  from  the  field,  consider- 
ing the  scheme  of  the  latter  to  be  better  than 
his  own. 

In  the  second  article  of  this  series  refer- 
ence was  made,  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  an  auxiliary  sail,  to  the  carriage  of  Stemon, 
of  Avallon  in  Burgundy.  This  was  made  in 
1776,  and  in  view  of  the  attention  that  the 
steam-engine  was  then  beginning  to  attract, 
may  well  have  been  propelled  by  that  motor. 
It  was  described  as  simple  and  light,  and 
worked  without  the  aid  of  weights,  springs, 
or  gearing. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  idea  of  applying 
the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsion  of  road 
carriages  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
birth  itself  of  that  motor,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it,  and,  indeed,  the  idea  is  one  that 
would  readily  occur  to  any  one  considering 
the  matter.  Later  on  Watt  himself  tells  us* 
that  when  his  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  steam-engine  in  1759  by 
Dr.  Robison,  then  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  that  gentleman  had  specially 
mentioned  such  application. 

*  In  a  note  in  Dr.  Robison's  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy. 


Watt  appears  to  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion on  several  occasions  later  on  in  life.  In 
1768-69  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Small,  there  are  references  to  the  steam 
carriage  projects  of  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  and  of 
a  London  linen-draper  named  Moore. 

As  to  the  latter  Watt  writes  : 

"  If  linendraper  Moore  does  not  use  my  engine  to 
drive  his  chaises,  he  can't  drive  them  by  steam.  If  he 
does  I  will  stop  him.  I  suppose  by  the  rapidity  of 
his   progress  and   puffing,   he  is   too   volatile   to  be 

dangerous." 

Again,  in  1773,  Small  writes  that 

"  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  returned  to  England  and  is 
engaged  very  earnestly  in  endeavouring  to  move  wheel- 
carriages  by  steam." 

In  the  specification  of  his  patent  of  1784 
Watt  included  a  description  of  a  steam 
carriage  with  reference  to  which  he  writes  to 
his  partner  Boulton  : 

"  I  have  now  got  the  specification  composed,  but 
the  drawings  are  not  nearly  finished.  I  have  given 
such  description  of  engines  for  wheel -carriages  as  I 
could  do  in  the  time  and  space  I  could  allow  myself ; 
but  it  is  very  defective,  and  can  only  serve  to  keep 
other  people  from  similar  patents." 

This  letter  gives  the  key  to  Watt's  position 
in  the  matter.  He  had  no  faith  in  the 
feasibility  of  steam  locomotion  on  common 
roads,  but  in  spite  of  that  wished  to  retain 
the  field  all  to  himself. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  he  took  this 
particular  moment  for  making  the  steam 
carriage  the  subject  of  a  patent ;  probably  his 
assistant  Murdoch  was  beginning  to  work  in 
that  direction. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  just 
quoted.  Watt's  specification  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  steam  carriage  is  very  crude. 
The  boiler  is  to  be  of  7i'ood,  or  of  thin  metal 
surrounded  by  strengthening  hoops,  and  pre- 
ferably of  cylindrical  or  globular  form,  with 
the  furnace  inside  and  surrounded  by  water. 
The  engine  may  be  double  acting,  and  either 
noncondensing  or  provided  with  an  air-cooled 
surface  condenser,  an  arrangement,  by  the 
way,  to  be  found  in  many  modern  steam 
tramcars.  Gearing  might  be  adopted  for 
giving  two  speeds,  also  an  arrangement 
adopted  in  modern  practice. 

In  other  letters  to  Boulton  in  the  same 
year  he  elaborates  his  ideas  to  some  extent, 
goes  into  minute  calculations  as  to  the  size 
of  engine  required,  states  that  the  engine  may 
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be  a  beam-engine,  or  a  direct-acting  vertical, 
and  that  it  should  be  placed  behind  the 
boiler,  to  act  upon  the  hind  wheels ;  men- 
tions copper  as  the  material  for  the  boiler, 
points  out  the  advantage  of  coke  as  fuel,  and 
thinks  "the  shaking  of  the  carriage  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  poking  the  fire." 
He  states  also  that  his  first  idea  was  to  use 
an  inverted  cylinder  engine,  driving  the  axle 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  that  a 
rotary  engine  might  be  used,  but  doubts 
the  practicability  of  that  type  of  motor.     In 


any  detailed  description  would  be  superfluous. 
It  consists  of  a  three-wheeled  carriage  ;  a 
rectangular  copper  boiler  traversed  by  an 
inclined  flue  and  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  a 
cylinder  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
mounted  in  the  boiler ;  a  rocking  beam 
coupled  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  cylinder  and 
to  the  crank  axle  upon  which  the  hind  wheels 
of  the  carriage  are  mounted,  one  of  them 
being  loose  to  allow  the  carriage  to  turn. 
The  front  wheeV  may  be  swivelled  for  steer- 
ing.    The  valve  by  which  steam  is  admitted 
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the  same  letter  is  a  reference   deprecating 
Murdoch's  desire  to  experiment  in  this  line. 

Murdoch,  however  (he  was  at  that  time 
acting  for  Boulton  and  Watt  in  Cornwall), 
made  a  small  model  in  that  year,  1784, 
which  is  now  in  the  Birmingham  Museum 
and  still  in  working  order.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  first 
locomotive  engine  made  in  this  country ;  it 
s  so  beautifully  simple  in  construction,  and 
s  so  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration,*  that 

*  From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Colman  C.  Starling, 
of  the  duplicate  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
VOL.  XXXII. 


and  released  from  the  cylinder  is  moved  up 
and  down  by  means  of  the  rocking  beam 
and  a  tappet  rod ;  it  is  of  the  type  now 
known  as  the  "  piston  valve."  The  applica- 
tion of  the  crank  for  converting  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  a  steam-engine  piston  into 
rotary  motion  had  been  patented  by  Pickard 
in  1780  ;  this  is  the  first  instance  of  its  use  in 
connection  with  locomotion. 

The  story  of  a  trial  of  Murdoch's  carriage  as 
given  by  Mr.  Buckle*  is  worth  repeating  here  : 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 1850. 

2  Q 
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"  At  the  time  Mr.  Murdoch  was  making  his  experi- 
ments with  his  locomotive  engine  he  greatly  alarmed 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Redrutii.  C)ne  night, 
after  returning  from  his  duties  at  the  mine,  he  wished 
to  put  to  the  test  the  power  of  his  engine,  and  as  rail- 
roads were  then  unknown,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
walk  leading  to  the  church,  situate  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  This  was  rather  narrow,  but  kept  rolled 
like  a  garden  walk,  and  bounded  on  each  side  l)y  high 
hedges.  The  night  was  dark,  and  he  alone  sallied  out 
with  his  engine,  lighted  the  fire  or  lamp  under  the 
boi'er,  and  off  started  the  locomotive  with  the  inventor 
in  full  chase  after  it.  .Shortly  after  he  heard  distant 
despair-like  shouting ;  it  was  too  dark  to  perceive 
objects,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  cries  for  assistance 
proceeded  from  the  worthy  pastor,  who,  going  into  the 
town  on  business,  was  met  in  the  lonely  road  by  the 
fiery  monster,  whom  he  subsequently  declared  he  took 
to  be  the  evil  one  in  propria  persond.'" 

Murdoch  was  persuaded  to  allow  the 
matter  to  drop  at  that  time,  but  two  years 
latter  —  possibly  through  hearing  of  the 
attempts  of  Symington  and  others — he  again 
took  it  in  hand.  In  this  connection  some 
letters  published  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Prosser  in  his  account  of  Murdoch  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  are  of 
great  interest.  First  we  have  a  letter  to 
Boulton  and  Watt  from  Thomas  Wilson, 
their  agent  in  Cornwall,  dated  August  9, 
1786  : 

"  Wm.  Murdoch  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
has  made  a  small  engine  of  %  dia.  and  i^-inch  stroke, 
that  he  has  apply'd  to  a  small  carriage,  which  answers 
amazingly." 

This  is  probably  the  same  engine  as  that 
shown  above,  although,  indeed,  the  stroke 
differs,  possibly  through  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  it  may  very  well  have  been 
that  the  engine  was  left  in  an  incomplete  or 
imperfect  state  after  the  first  trial,  so  graphi- 
cally alluded  to  by  the  parson  of  Redruth, 
and  that  it  now  received  the  finishing  touches. 
Murdoch  was  so  well  satisfied  with  its  per- 
formance that  he  started  for  London  in 
order  to  secure  a  patent ;  but  we  will  allow 
the  letters  to  speak  for  themselves.  Writing 
to  Watt  from  Truro  on  September  2,  1786, 
Boulton  stated  that  near  Exeter  he  had  met 
a  coach  in  which  was  William  Murdoch  : 

"  Ke  got  out,  and  we  had  a  parley  for  some  time- 
He  said  he  was  going  to  London  to  get  men  ;  but  I 
soon  found  he  was  going  there  with  his  steam -carriage 
to  show  it,  and  take  out  a  patent,  he  having  been  told 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson  what  Sadler  had  said,  and  he 
has  likewise  read  in  the  newspaper  Symington's  puff, 
which  has  rekindled  all  Wm.'s  fire  and  impatience 
to  make  steam-carriages.  However,  I  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  to  Cornwall  by  the  next  day's  diligence, 


and  he  accordingly  arrived  here  this  day  at  noon,  since 
which  he  hath  unpacked  his  carriage  and  made  travil 
a  mile  or  two  in  Rivers's  great  room,  making  it  carry 
the  fireshovcl,  poker  and  tongs.  I  think  it  fortunate 
that  I  met  him,  as  I  am  persuaded  I  can  either  cure 
him  of  the  disorder  or  turn  the  evil  to  good.  At  least 
I  shall  prevent  a  mischief  that  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  his  journey  to  London." 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month  Boulton 
again  writes  to  Watt : 

"  Murdoch  seems  in  good  spirits  and  good-humour, 
and  has  neither  thought  upon  nor  done  anything  about 
the  wheel-carriage  since  his  return,  because  he  hath 
so  much  to  do  about  the  mines." 

On  the  17th  he  writes  : 

"  Send  all  the  engines  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
will  be  better  employed  than  about  wheel-carriages. 
He  hath  made  a  very  pretty  working  model,  which 
keeps  him  in  good  humour,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  to  us.  He  says  he  has  contrived, 
or  rather  is  contriving,  to  save  the  power  arising  from 
the  descent  of  the  carriage  when  going  down  hill,  and 
applying  that  power  to  assist  it  in  its  ascent  up  hill, 
and  thus  balance  ye  acct.  up  and  down.  How  he 
means  to  accomplish  it  I  know  not.  .  .  .  Wm.  uses  no 
separate  valves,  but  uses  ye  valve  piston,  something 
like  the  12-inch  little  engine  at  .Soho,  but  not  quite." 

Mr.  Prosser  considers  that  the  Birmingham 
model  would  be  quite  incapable  of  carrying 
a  set  of  fireirons,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  a  larger  one  made,  as  well  as  a  full  size 
carriage.  Against  this  we  have  to  set  the 
improbability  of  a  busy  man,  such  as  Mur- 
doch was,  finding  leisure  for  the  construction 
of  two  separate  models  at  the  same  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very 
strange  for  such  a  model  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  last  remark  also  applies  in 
reference  to  the  full-size  carriage ;  it  is  likely 
that  Murdoch  ordered  some  of  the  parts  for 
this,  but  never  got  so  far  as  to  put  them 
together.  His  employers  found  him  so  much 
to  do  about  the  mines,  that  he  dropped  his 
locomotive  projects  altogether  for  the  time 
being.  Later  on  in  life  it  is  recorded  that 
he,  in  conjunction  with  David  Gordon,  also 
a  steam-carriage  projector,  carried  out  some 
experiments  in  the  application  of  compressed 
air  as  a  motive  power  for  vehicles.  But  this 
scheme  also  was  allowed  to  fall  through. 

Before  leaving  Watt  and  Murdoch,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  some  of  Watt's  letters  of 
about  the  same  date  as  those  of  Boulton 
given  above.  Writing  to  Boulton  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1786,  Watt  says  : 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  W.  M.  still  busies  him- 
self with  the  steam -carriage.     In  one  of  my  specifica- 
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tions  I  have  secured  it  as  well  as  words  could  do  it, 
according  to  my  ideas  of  it  :  and  if  to  that  you  add 
Symington's  and  Sadler's  patents,  it  can  scarcely  be 
patentable.  ...  I  have  one  of  some  size  under  hand, 
and  am  resolved  to  try  if  God  will  work  a  miracle  in 
favour  of  these  carriages.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime  I  wish 
W.  could  be  brought  to  do  as  we  do,  to  mind  the 
business  in  hand  and  let  such  as  Symington  and  Sadler 
throw  away  their  time  and  money-hunting  shadows." 

A  few  months  later,  October  5,  he  writes 
to  Dr.  Black  : 

"...  You  know  I  have  long  had  plans  of  moving 
wheel-carriages  by  steam,  and  I  have  described  them 
in  one  of  my  patents  some  years  ago.  I  believe  I  shall 
make  some  experiments  on  them  soon,  but  have  small 
hopes  of  their  ever  becoming  useful." 


well  authenticated  that  prior  to  embarking 
upon  the  project  of  steam  navigation,,  with 
the  origin  of  which  his  name  will  always  be 
associated,  Symington  had  constructed  and 
worked  a  model  steam-carriage ;  this  will  be 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  succeeding 
article. 

R.  L.  Edgeworth,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Maria  Edgeworth,  was  a  most  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
locomotion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  attempted  to  construct  a  motor  carriage. 
Another  steam-carriage  enthusiast  was  Eras- 
mus   Darwin,    the    grandfather   of    Charles 


MOORE'S   carriage    F'OR    travelling    "  WITHOUT    HORSES." 


But  even  if  he  did  begin  one,  Watt  cer- 
tainly never  completed  a  steam-carriage,  and 
although  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he 
and  his  partner  placed  many  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  Murdoch,  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
in  the  end  that  the  latter  did  not  spend  too 
much  time  and  energy  over  the  matter,  for 
a  practical  success  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question  upon  the  roads  of  those  days. 

In  the  quotations  from  the  correspondence 
of  James  Watt  given  above,  reference  is 
made  to  the  steam-carriage  projects  of  Moore, 
Edgeworth,    Sadler,   and   Symington.     It    is 


Darwin,  who  was  in  practice  as  a  physician 
at  Lichfield.  In  a  letter  to  Boulton  in 
1765,  he  goes  into  what  he  considers  the 
desiderata  of  the  "  fiery  chariot,"  and  outlines 
a  scheme  of  construction,  but  this  is  very 
crude  and  may  be  omitted  here.  Lines 
from  his  poem,  The  Botanic  Garden,  are 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Sadler  was  the  patentee  of  a  form  of  rotary 
engine,  and  may  have  had  in  view  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotive  purposes,  but  there  are 
no  particulars  available  as  to  his  project. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Moore,  who 
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in  1769  obtained  two  patents  for  motor 
carriages ;  the  first  was  to  be  "  put  in  motion 
by  fire,  water,  or  air,  with  a  small  assistance 
of  horses  or  manual  labour";  the  second 
was  "constructed  upon  peculiar  principles, 
capable  of  being  wrought  or  put  in  motion 
by  force  or  power  without  being  drawn  by 
horses  or  any  other  beast "  ;  but  as  in  neither 
case  was  a  specification  enrolled,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  what  he  considered  to 
have  been  his  invention.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  he  constructed  a  steam- 
carriage,  although  some  references  in  the 
public  journals  of  that  period  have  been 
read,  and  very  reasonably,  too,  as  referring 
to  such  carriages.  Thus,  in  The  Leeds  Mer- 
cury of  April  II,  1769,  the  following  para- 
graph appears  : 

"A  correspondent  writes  that  Mr.  Moore's  new 
invented  machine  to  go  without  horses,  for  which  he 
has  obtained  his  Majesty's  patent,  is  not  only  adapted 
to  wheel-carriages  in  general,  such  as  coaches,  chaises, 
carts,  waggons,  etc.,  but  to  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
every  other  branch  of  husbandry,  also  to  all  other 
machines  and  engines  now  in  use  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  various  branches  of  manufacture  wherein 
draught  horses  are  now  employed.  We  hear  that  the 
ingenious  inventor  has  sold  all  his  own  horses,  and  by 
his  advice  many  of  his  friends  have  done  the  same, 
because  the  price  of  that  noble  and  useful  animal  will 
be  so  affected  by  his  new  invention,  that  their  value 
will  not  be  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present." 

The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  the  same 
year  tells  us  that 

"  Mr.  Moore,  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  carriage 
to  travel  without  horses,  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  at 
Richmond,  with  one  of  them,  who  was  graciously 
pleased  to  express  his  approbation  of  it. " 

The  same  journal,  in  its  obituary  notice  of 
Moore,  in  1787,  refers  to 

"The  self-moving  machine  which  he  made,  and 
which  grew  to  such  a  magnitude  ...  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Moore  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  the  improvement  of  car- 
riages to  be  drawn  by  horses,  and  these 
references,  in  spite  of  the  terms  "  self- 
moving,"  "  to  travel  without  horses,"  etc., 
refer  only  to  horse-drawn  vehicles.  This  is 
borne  out  by  an  article  in  The  Scots  Magazine 
for  1 77 1,  which  speaks  of  "the  coach  Mr. 
Moore  had  invented  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse,  having  been  a  subject  of  general  con- 
sideration." 

But  more  conclusive  evidence  that  Moore's 
carriage  was  not  one  in  which  horses  were 


entirely  dispensed  with  is  afforded  by  the  illus- 
tration, which  is  copied  from  a  print  dated 
1 77 1,  and  entitled  Mr.  Moore's  New  Invented 
Machine  for  Travelling  ivithout  Horses. 
This  shows  very  clearly  a  coach  mounted 
upon  a  single  pair  of  very  high  wheels,  which 
peculiarity  appears  to  constitute  the  inven- 
tion, drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  term 
"  without  horses "  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  one  horse  only  is  required  to 
do  the  work  of  two  or  more. 


Cbe  3Iesu0  Steeple  of  £DlD 

By  the  Editor. 

HERE  is  preserved  at  the  Record 
Office,  among  the  ecclesiastical 
inventories  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  following  brief 
"  declaracion "  or  "vyew"  of  the  Jesus 
Steeple  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  never  yet  been 
printed.  I  came  across  it  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  made  a  note  of  it ;  but 
supposing  that  it  must  be  well  known,  and 
had  possibly  been  printed  more  than  once, 
I  took  little  further  notice  of  it.  Failing, 
however,  to  find  any  reference  to  it  in  print, 
I  recently  consulted  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
and  he  very  kindly  tells  me  that  it  is  un- 
known to  him,  and  that  he  believes  it  has 
never  been  printed.  Dugdale,  History  of 
St.  Paul's  (edit.  18 18),  p.  87,  says  that  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  knight,  won  the  Jesus  bells 
of  King  Henry  VHI.  at  one  cast  of  the  dice, 
and  pulled  them  down,  for  which  statement 
he  refers  to  Stow's  Survey.  Stow  (edit.  1598, 
edited  by  Thorns,  1842)  appears  to  say  that 
Sir  Miles  Partridge  pulled  down  the  steeple 
also.  Although  its  site  is  well  indicated  in  a 
document  printed  in  the  Ninth  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  p.  58, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  convenient  to  add  a 
little  of  what  Stow  tells  us  about  the  steeple. 
He  says : 

"  Near  unto  this  school  [St.  Paul's  School, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral],  on  the  north 
side   thereof,  was   of  old   time  a  great  and 
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high  clochier,  or  bell-house,  four  square,  built 
of  stone,  and  in  the  same  a  most  strong 
frame  of  timber,  with  four  bells,  the  greatest 
that  I  have  heard  ;  these  were  called  Jesus' 
bells,  and  belonged  to  Jesus'  chapel  [under  the 
choir  of  old  St.  Paul's],  but  I  know  not  by 
whose  gift :  the  same  had  a  great  spire  of 
timber  covered  with  lead,  with  the  image  of 
Sl  Paul  on  the  top,  but  was  pulled  down  by 
Sir  Miles  Partridge,  knight,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  common  speech  then 
was,  that  he  did  set  a  hundred  pounds  upon 
a  cast  at  dice  against  it,  and  so  won  the 
said  clochiard  and  bells  of  the  King ;  and 
then  causing  the  bells  to  be  broken  as  they 
hung,  the  rest  was  pulled  down." 

It  is,  perhaps,  satisfactory  to  read  what 
follows  :  "  This  man  was  afterwards  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  for  matters  concerning  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  5th  of  Edward  VI." 

The  "  brief  declaration  or  view "  of  the 
steeple  is  as  follows  : 

P.R.O.  Land  Revenue.    Church  Goods.  ^\K 
The     Steple     adjoynyng     vppon     Paules 
churcheyarde  wythyn  the  Cytye  of  London 
Comenly  callyd  Jesus  steple 

A  Bryeffe  Declaracon  or  vyew  takyn  by 
estimacon  aswell  of  the  Scyte  Cyrcuyt  and 
compas  of  the  sayed  steple  and  Imbatle- 
mentes  of  Tymberwerke  coveryd  with  leade 
as  also  of  the  fframe  and  Belles  ther  with 
Butters*  &  pyepes  of  Leade  apperteynyng 
and  belongyng  to  the  same 

That  ys  to  saye 
The  Scyte  of  the  sayed  steple  &  fframe 
being  quadraunte.  Conteynyth  by  esty- 
macon  in  breadyth  xx*'  yardes  &  in  length 
xx"  yardes  and  here  putt  in  valew  [because 
the  sayed  steple  &  fframe  ys  ther  yet  stand- 
yng]t  by  the  yere 

xxvj^  viij** 
The  Leade  vppon  and  abowt  the  sayed 
steple  Conteynyth  by  estimacon  xlvj  fouddersj 
at  iiij"  le  ffoudder 

clxxxiiij"  res.  ut'  Regi§ 
Belles  ther.     That  ys  to  say  iiij  conteynyng 
by  estymacon  xvij™'  at  xx'  le  hundreth 

clxx"  res  ut'  Regi§ 

*  Buttress. 

t  The  words  within  the  square  brackets  are  erased. 

X  Fother=  19  cwt. 

§  I.e  ,  residuum  uiitur  Regi. 


The  tymberwerk  and  fframe  there  valued 
&  worth  by  estymacon  xxx''  over  and  besydes 
all  such  charges  as  may  arryse  for  the  takyng 
downe  of  the  same 

xxx" 
Memorandum  that  the  sayed  charggs  wyll 
arryse  unto  the  somme  of  twentye  markes 
sterling 

Summa  totalis  ccclxxxiiij'" 
per  me  Thomam  Spylman 

Stow,  it  will  be  observed,  states  that  the 
steeple  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  document  above  cited,  the  words  in  which, 
*'  because  the  sayed  steple  &  fframe  ys  ther 
yet  standyng,"  having  been  erased  after  it 
was  drawn  up,  and  apparently  before  it  was 
delivered  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  first  year 
of  Edward  VI,  The  bells,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  still  in  the  steeple  at  the  time 
the  paper  was  drawn  up. 


jTrom  lonDon  to  (2BDint)urg:f) 
in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 
With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot, 

{Continued from  p.  275,  vol.  xxxii.) 

\_Monday.,  10th  August.]  Dine  at  the 
Angel  inn,  Barkway.*  Betwixt  that  and 
Cambridge  (an  open,  dry,  chalky  country  ; 
much  fallowing  for  wheat ;  they  sow  the  Red 
kind  generally  here  ;)  observe  at  times  from 
the  top  of  my  vehicle  some  rare  plants  by  the 
way-side,  such  as  the  Campanula  glomerata, 
C.  patula,  Asperula  cynanchica,  &c.,  &c. 

Arrive  at  Cambridge  at  five  p.m.  After 
drinking  coffee,  take  a  walk  through  the 
courts  of  several  of  the  colleges. 

Tuesday,  wth  August.  Cambridge.  No 
coach  sets  out  for  the  North  till  to-morrow. 
After  breakfast,  make  a  botanical  excursion 
to  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  about  four  miles 
south  from  Cambridge.  Find  there  a  good 
number  of  rare  plants,  such  as  Athamanta 
libanotis,  Asperula  cynanchica,  Campanula 
glomerata,  Caucalus  daucoides,  Carduus 
*  About  thirty-four  miles  from  London. 
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acaidis,  Carlina  vulgaris,  Ononis  spinosa, 
Centaurea  calcikapa,  Gentiana  autumnalis, 
Hydesarum  onobrychis,  Linumperenne,  Melam- 
pyrum  pratcnse,    Cucubalus   oiites,  &c.,  dsic, 

but  do  not  find  Ophrys .     The  country 

here  all  chalk,  with  flinty  nodules  imbedded 
in  it. 

Return  in  the  afternoon  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity. The  King's  Chapel  in  King's 
College,  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  forwarded 
by  Henry  VII. ,  and  finished  by  Henry  VIII., 
one  of  the  most  complete  things  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  it.  The  Painting  above  the  Altar 
is  a  striking  representation  of  the  taking 
down  of  our  Saviour's  body  from  the  Cross. 
The  paintings  on  the  windows  are  admirable  : 
the  fretting  of  the  roof  beyond  expression 
beautiful :  the  organs  a  masterpiece.  The 
floor  of  the  finest  marble  :  the  roof  seemingly 
supported  upon  nothing.  Eleven  places  on 
each  side,  without  terminate  each  in  a  high 
top  or  spire,  besides  the  towers  and  spires 
at  each  corner  of  the  building,  forming  in  all 
twenty-six  spires,  give  the  external  side  of  the 
building  a  very  singular  and  striking  appear- 
ance. The  emblematical  carved  figures 
within  allude  to  the  Roses,  to  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

After  seeing  King's  College  go  next  to 
Trinity  College.  The  Chapel  here  also 
magnificent.  The  Altar-piece  represents  the 
Angel  Michael  treading  Satan  under  his  feet, 
and  going  to  bind  him  in  chains.  The  atti- 
tude of  Michael  is  inexpressibly  dignified. 
But  the  most  remarkable  object  here  is  the 
Statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  supposed  to  be 
exceedingly  like  him.  It  is  of  the  finest 
wrought  marble  exalted  upon  a  high  pedestal. 
He  holds  a  prism  in  his  hand,  and  stands  in 
graceful  but  thoughtful  attitude,  as  if  studying 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  a 
cloud  during  the  time  of  the  rainbow.  His 
observatory  is  a  stately  tower.  Next  visit 
St.  John's  College,  &c.,  &c.,  till  dark.  The 
river  Cam  waters  this  place. 

Wednesday,  12th  August.  Cambridge.  At 
five  A.M.  (an  excessive  degree  of  heat)  take 
leave  with  regret  of  this  venerable  Seat  of 
literature,  bid  adieu  to  these  "  antique  spires 
that  crown  the  watery  glade."  Set  forward 
aboard  the  coach  to  Huntingdon  to  break- 
fast.    Hay-harvest  not  done.     Some  rye  cut 


down.  Vast  fields  of  beans.  Beautiful 
willows.  See  near  Huntingdon  the  Sagittaria 
sagittifolia.  From  Huntingdon  proceed  to 
Stilton.  Near  Stilton  have  a  view  of  Wittlesea- 
meer,  famous  for  tench.  From  thence  to 
Stamford,  where  dine  in  a  great  company  of 
travellers  from  diflerent  parts  of  England. 
A  character;  a  lady  from  Ireland.  Stop  here 
to  see  Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Exeter's.  Set 
out  after  dinner  for  Burleigh.  This  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  first  Seats  in  England. 
The  trees  of  the  park  are  venerable  for  their 
age  and  size,  and  disposed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  tasty  manner.  The  place 
extensive  and  magnificent.  A  noble  canal, 
with  a  bridge  over  it,  winds  through  the 
Park,  containing  a  variety  of  fish.  The 
lawn  covered  with  Spanish  sheep,  differing 
essentially  from  ours  both  in  shape  and 
colour.  Very  prolific,  and  very  good  mutton  ; 
of  various  colours ;  long  white  tails,  the 
bodies  speckled,  black  and  blue ;  horns 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  goats.  The 
ewes  have  frequently  two  lambs  at  a  birth. 

Burleigh  (built  in  1585  by  the  then  Earl 
of  that  name)  more  resembles  a  Royal  palace 
than  an  Earl's  chatteau.  A  hollow  square, 
containing  a  large  narrow  court,  enclosed 
with  turreted  buildings;  the  rooms  not  re- 
markably large,  but  adorned  with  paintings 
the  finest  of  any  in  England,  some  of  them 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Works  of  the  greatest 
Italian  masters  here  ;  endless  variety.  Those 
that  catch  the  attention  of  Connoisseurs  most 
are  Dominicino's  Mistress  by  himself;  three 
paintings  on  a  glass  window ;  the  Holy 
Family  by  Carlo  Dolci,  for  which  the  Earl 
of  Exeter  paid  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  Sterling ;  but  above  all,  Christ 
Blessing  the  Bread,  by  the  same  hand,  for 
which  the  present  Earl  has  been  offered  six 
thousand  pounds,  but  will  not  part  with  it 
for  any  money  ;  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
Paintings  in  the  world. 

Return  in  the  evening  to  Stamford.  The 
weather  still  continues  intolerably  hot.  The 
climate  of  the  south  of  England  is  very 
sensibly  hotter  than  that  of  Perthshire.  I 
have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  perspiration 
for  upwards  of  three  weeks. 

Thursday,  xT^th  August.  Stamford.  Get 
up  early  in  expectation  of  a  place  in  the 
Mail  coach  at   seven   o'clock.      Two   Mails 
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arrive,  but  the  places  all  occupied.  Obliged 
to  wait  here  till  ten  a.m.  Heavy  coach 
arrives  at  ten  ;  have  a  berth  on  board.  Set 
out  from  Stamford  (finely  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Welland) ;  easy 
ascent  of  several  miles  to  Wytham-common. 
A  great  deal  of  the  hay-harvest  not  over 
here.  Fine  high,  open,  healthy  country. 
Good  deal  of  pasture-ground  ;  the  farms  here 
not  remarkably  well  cultivated.  Arrive  at 
Grantham  to  ^dinner.  One  lady  and  eleven 
gentlemen,  dine  all  together;  hearty  enter- 
tainment. Two  English  clergymen  ;  a  Swiss 
gentleman.  Set  out  all  in  company  ;  six  on 
board,  and  six  in  the  hold.*  From  a  rising- 
ground  to  the  north  of  Grantham  have  a 
most  extensive  and  rich  prospect,  towards 
Lincoln  Abbey.  See  here  a  great  part  of 
the  boundless  plains  of  Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire,  &c.  At  Newark  pass  the  river 
Trent.  Observe  the  Sagittaiia  sagittifolia, 
and  in  one  place  the  Jasione,  which  I  had 
not  seen  a  plant  of  for  several  hundreds  of 
miles  ;  but  these  stage-coaches  are  a  bad 
business  for  botanists.  Travel  through  an 
opulent  corn  country  waving  ripe  for  harvest. 
Extensive  farms  well  cultivated ;  though  in 
many  places  grass  "bauks'f  and  crooked 
ridges,  which  a  Scotch  farmer  would  laugh  at. 
Few  oats ;  many  beans  ;  much  wheat  and 
barley.  Come  to  Tuxford.  |  Here  part  with 
our  lady  and  her  husband,  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  of  this  place.  Night  comes  upon  us 
as  we  approach  to  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire. 
Few  houses  by  the  way-side:  these  large  farms 
depopulate  the  country.  A  good  deal  of  light- 
ning ;  no  rain  however.  Calm,  warm  evening, 
with  high  clouds,  the  stars  dimly  twinkling 
through  the  gloom.  At  Bawtry  enter  York- 
shire. Pass  over  a  desert  common.  Dark  : 
converse  about  robbers  :  no  guard  attends  us  : 
all  of  us  unarmed.  Arrive  at  Doncaster  at 
eleven  p.m.,  thank  God,  without  any  untoward 
accident  having  befallen  us.    Sup,  ten  gentle- 

*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
nautical  way  of  referring  to  stage-coach  travelling,  of 
which  the  above  is  not  the  first  instance,  was  a  pecu- 
Harity  of  the  diarist's,  or  whether  it  was  a  common 
usage  at  that  time.  In  the  latter  event,  the  similar 
custom  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  ought 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  survival  from  the 
eighteenth  century. 

t  Strips  of  uncultivated  ground  between  the  furrows. 

X  Twelve  miles  beyond  Newark. 


men  together.  At  threequarters  past  eleven, 
the  coach  sets  forward  with  my  fellow- 
travellers,  whom  I  recommend  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  rest  here  all  night  in 
a  good  comfortable  inn. 

Friday,  \^th  August.  Bo?i easier.  Slept 
soundly  for  eight  hours  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  England.  Rise  and 
dress  before  breakfast.  After  breakfast,  walk 
out  through  the  town,  view  the  market  place, 
and  admire  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  streets,  houses,  &c.  Doncaster  supposed 
by  travellers  to  be  among  the  neatest  towns 
in  England.  The  public  buildings  in  general 
have  their  date  marked  on  their  front,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  reigning  magis- 
trate at  the  time  of  their  erection.  Walk 
into  the  church-yard.  The  Church  a  stately 
gothic  building  having  a  magnificent  square 
tower  with  sixteen  points  a-top.  The  doors 
being  open,  and  the  church  now  a  repairing, 
have  a  view  of  its  inside.  Fine  set  of  organs. 
No  paintings  on  the  windows.  On  the  left 
hand  of  the  altar-piece  is  inscribed  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  large  golden  letters  ;  on  the  right 
hand  the  Creed  in  the  same  ;  and  in  the 
middle  betwixt  them  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  same  characters,  a  rising  sun 
above  with  LH.S.  in  its  centre.  In  the 
adjoining  aisles  are  several  pretty  marble 
monuments  with  good  Latin  inscriptions. 
The  church  is  well  paved,  well  seated,  simple 
and  unornamented,  but  kept  clean,  swept 
and  garnished.  Fine  music  bells  here.  How 
different  in  general,  and  how  exceedingly 
superior  are  the  English  churches  to  our  poor 
Scotch  kirks  ! 

Take  a  walk  across  the  bridge  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Dun  or  Don, 
from  which  the  town  has  its  name,  is  the 
same  stream  that  runs  by  Sheffield.  It  has 
a  little  pleasant  fall  here,  about  one  hundred 
yards  above  the  bridge.  A  waterfall  is  a 
rare  object  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  east 
and  south  counties  of  England.  Below  the 
bridge  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  observe 
the  Sysimbrium  silvestre. — Good  market  for 
corn  here,  beans,  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat. 
The  price  of  wheat  fallen  here  twelve 
shillings  a  quarter  within  these  three  days  ; 
at  present  thirty-six  shillings  the  three  bushels. 

Send  up  my  luggage  to  the  Rein-Deer  Inn 
at  two  p.  M.  to  wait  the  Sheffield  coach.     Dine 
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there  with  three  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Informed  by  one  of  them  that  there 
had  been  a  dreadful  storm  through  the  night, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  Set  out  from 
Doncaster  at  four  p.m.  Fine  prospect  of  a 
fine  country  all  the  way  to  Sheffield.  First, 
a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Doncaster,  Cus- 
worth  (Rightson,*  Esq.) :  Second,  Sprotsbro' 
(Earl  Kinnoul)  :  Third,  Cumsboro',  a  curious 
old  Castle  of  an  hexagonal  form,  situated  on 
a  woody  eminence  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Don.f  Much  limestone  burnt  here,  and 
carried  up  to  Sheffield,  &c.  Fourth,  Squire 
Finch's  Castle.J  From  a  lising-ground  here 
have  a  view  of,  Fifth,  Wentworth,  the  Seat 
of  Earl  Filzwilliam,  opposite  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  The  grounds  here  on 
each  side  finely  diversified  into  hill  and 
valley.  Sixth,  Aldric  Hall :%  Seventh,  Jo. 
Walker's,  Esq.,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  near 
Rother[h]am.  Stop  at  Rotheram  and  refresh. 
After  passing  Rotheram  about  a  mile,  look 
back  on  the  town  with  its  church  and  spire, 
forming  a  fine  object  in  the  landscape.  The 
rain  falls  heavy  upon  us.  Go  inside  and  arrive 
at  Sheffield  half-past  seven  p.m.  Go  in  to  the 
Tontine,  and  get  Captain  Stewart's  account 
of  the  Riots.  Order  up  my  things  to 
Sharrow,  and  arrive  in  the  evenmg  at  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  my  friend. || 

Saturday,  i^th  August.  Sharrow.  Go 
down  to  Sheffield  with  M""  Mackenzie,  and 
view  M""  Alsop's  Iron-works  ;  particularly  his 
method  of  making  anvils.  Afterwards  go  to 
the  Coffee-house,  and  visit  Captains  Steward, 
M""  Donald,  and  M""  Killigan.  See  the 
billiard-room.  Take  a  walk  through  the 
market-place,  &c.  ;  and  return  to  Sharrow 
to    dinner.      Company   at    dinner,    Colonel 

*  In  Paterson's  British  Itinerary  (1785)  the  name 
is  "  Wrighston,  Esq'."  Evidently  a  mistake  of  a  letter 
has  been  made  in  each  case,  and  the  name  ought  to  be 
"Wrightson." 

t  This  is  evidently  the  *'  Conisbrough  "  of  Pater- 
son's Itinerary,  and  the  "  Coningsburgh  "  of  Ivanhoe. 
(In  the  descriptive  account  appended  to  the  novel, 
Note  Z,  Scott  quotes  from  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  267.) 

X  "  On  right,  Savile  Finch,  Esq."  (Paterson's 
Itinerary.) 

§  "Aldwark.  Foljamb,  Esq."  (Paterson's  Itinerary.) 

1!  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  with  whom  the  diarist 
had  spent  several  days  (July  13  to  July  20)  during  his 
southward  journey. 


Cameron  of  the  Sheffield  Regiment,  Captains 
Stewart  and  M'^Donald,  Mes""*  Preston  and 
Shaldwick.  Walk  down  in  the  evening  again 
to  town.  Introduced  to  M"^  Grieve  at  his 
house.  Play  at  backgammon.  Sup,  and 
return  to  Sharrow. 

Sunday,  \6th  August.  Sharrow.  Go  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  the  church  of  my  friend 
M""  Goodwin,  a  young  man,  reads  prayers  in 
the  forenoon,  and  my  friend  preaches.  The 
same  in  the  afternoon.  Dine  at  the  good 
old  lady  M'^''  Smith's,  my  friend's  mother-in- 
law.  Drink  tea  at  M""  Preston's.  After  tea, 
attend  evening  service  in  the  Town  Church, 
where  M""  Preston  preaches  a  sermon  on 
Death.  Sup  at  his  house,  and  return  late  to 
Sharrow. 

Monday,  i^fh  August.  Sheffield.  Went 
with  M""  Mackenzie  to  the  Button-manufac- 
ture carried  on  to  a  great  extent   here   by 

M""  and  C°,     The  different  processes 

shown  us,  and  described  to  us  with  great 
precision  and  clearness  by  one  of  the  Com- 
pany. After  seeing  this  very  ingenious 
manufacture,  walk  to  the  Tontine  tavern,  and 
dine  there  with  the  Mess ;  Colonel  Cameron, 
Captains  Stewart,  M'^Donald,  M'^Killigan, 
Lieutenant. Radcliffe,  Agnew,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon,  M""  Downs,  chaplain  to 
the  Sheffield  volunteers,  conducts  me  to  see 
the  Plating-works.  The  slitting  of  the  steel, 
&c.,  all  performed  by  wonderful  mechanism 
indeed,  the  machines  driven  by  the  power  of 
steam.  In  the  evening  go  to  the  Parade. 
After  Parade,  receive  their  commissions  for 
the  North.*  M'^  Mackenzie  and  I  go  to 
supper  to  M""  Preston's.  An  agreeable  party; 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  After  supper, 
return  to  Sharrow. 

Tuesday,  i8th  August.  Breakfast  at 
Sharrow  with  my  worthy  friend  and  his 
amiable  young  family.  Bless  them,  and  part 
with  them.  M""  Mackenzie  himself  accom- 
panies me  to  Sheffield.  Go  in  to  a  cutler's 
shop  and  purchase  razors,  knives,  &c.  After- 
wards go  to  see  the  manufacture  of  iron 
fenders  and  grates.  This  also  a  rare  work. 
Go  next  to  purchase  some  scissars  for  little 

*  In  these  days  of  cheap  postage  and  parcel  post 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that,  even  long  after  the  date  of 
this  diary,  friends  were  accustomed  to  oblige  each 
other  as  far  as  possible  by  carrying  letters  and  mes- 
sages to  distant  relatives. 
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presents.  Sheffield  the  first  town  for  cutlery- 
work  perhaps  in  the  world.  Adieu  to 
Sheffield.  It  is  a  dirty,  monotonous  town, 
but  surrounded  with  one  of  the  finest  coun- 
tries in  England  :  romantic  dales,  sweetly- 
rising  hills,  plantations,  enclosures,  and  neat 
gentlemen's  seats  on  every  side. 

M"^  Mackenzie  conveys  [?  convoys]  me  as 
far  as  the  third  mile-stone  nearly  from 
Sheffield  ;*  and  there  introduces  me  to  the 
house  of  Booth,  Esq"",  of  Brush -house. 
Mr.  Booth  a  very  ingenious  man.  His 
place  well  laid  out  and  finely  situated.  His 
hedges,  stone-fences,  and  plantations  all  a 
model.  His  neighbours  are  obliged  to  him 
for  his  good  example  of  improvement.  M"" 
Booth  also  a  very  capital  mechanic  and 
mathematician.  Shews  us  a  very  fine 
camera-clara,  and  a  most  ingenious  equa- 
torial made  by  Ramsden.  Explains  its  con- 
struction and  powers  most  concisely  and 
distinctly.  Entertains  us  with  a  forenoon- 
luncheon.  Here  we  part  with  him.  And 
here  I  part  with  my  worthy  and  generous 
friend  M''  Mackenzie ;  whose  hospitality  and 
friendly  offices  have  contributed  much  to  the 
pleasure  I  derive  from  this  long  and  wide 
excursion.  May  Heaven  befriend  him  at  all 
times !  Arrive  at  the  Bank-top  inn  about 
one  o'clock  p.m.  Stop  here  to  refresh  myself 
and  horse,  as  well  as  to  contemplate  for  a 
little  the  charming  view  seen  from  the  top 
of  this  hill,  commanding  a  widely-extended 
horizon  all  round,  a  rich  well-cultivated 
country,  interspersed  with  "  hill  and  dale,  and 
wood  and  lawn  and  spire,  and  glittering  towns 
and  gilded  streams."  Wentworth  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south-west  of  this  curious  eminence, 
and  the  place  and  the  park  about  it  make  a 
fine  appearance  here.  On  this  hill  his  Lord- 
ship has  erected  a  long  line  of  artificial  ruins, 
somewhat  resembling  an  old  fortified  wall  with 
turrets,  which  must  produce  a  very  noble  effect 
seen  from  Wentworth  Castle. 

Set  out  after  dinner,  and  pass  through 
Barnsl[e]y,  a  considerable  town.  From 
Barnsly  proceed  to  Wakefield,  and  stop  in 

*  Although  the  diarist  does  not  definitely  say  so,  he 
was  once  more  astride  of  the  horse  which  had  Ijrought 
him  south  from  Perthshire,  and  which  he  had  left  at 
Sharrow  on  July  20,  continuing  his  journey  to  London 
by  coach. 
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the  afternoon.  As  you  enter  to  Wakefield 
from  the  south,  a  beautiful  sight  [?  seat] 
presents  itself  on  your  right  hand  on  a  high 
wooded  elevation.  This  is  Heath,  the  sup- 
posed "  Choice  "  of  Pomfret  the  poet.*  The 
river  Kelder  passes  by  Wakefield,  and  a 
canal  goes  from  hence  to  Halifax,  carrying 
coals,  corn,  &c. 

Wakefield,  an  elegant  well-situated  town, 
with  a  fine  Spire,  and  some  beautiful  streets. 
A  new  town  is  begun  to  be  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  old,  and  a  new  church  on 
an  [?]  exclusive  site.  The  country  here- 
about most  delightful ;  and  the  harvest  just 
approaching.  Wheat  has  fallen  here  within 
these  few  days  from  three  guineas  the  three 
bushels  to  twenty-seven  shillings.  After 
leaving  Wakefield,  proceed  through  a  fine 
rich  coal  country  to  the  banks  of  the  Air[e], 
a  fine  river,  bringing  up  considerable  small 
craft,  with  corn,  &c.,  and  carrying  down  vast 
quantities  of  broad-cloth,  &c.,  from  Leeds. 
Arrive  at  Leeds  in  the  dusk. 

Wednesday,  \()th  August.  Leeds.  This  a 
very  large  populous  town,  finely  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Air.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  broad-cloth  manufacture, 
and  is  in  this  respect  among  the  first  towns 
in  England.  The  ground  rises  by  an  easy 
ascent  for  several  miles  as  you  go  north  from 
Leeds.  About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town  stands  Gladder,  an  elegant  seat  of 
Dickson,  Esq"".!  About  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Leeds  come  to  Harwood,  a  cleanly 
little  village,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
on  your  left  hand  Harwood-house  (Lord 
Harwood,  formerly  Lascelles),|  a  most  beau- 

*  Near  some  fair  town  I'd  have  a  private  seat, 
Built  uniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Better,  if  on  a  rising- ground  it  stood  ; 
On  this  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood. 
(From  "The  Choice,"  by  John  Pomfret.) 
t  "Allerton    Gledhow    Dixon,    Esq."  (Paterson's 
British  Itinerary.) 

X  In  Paterson's  Itinerary,  published  ten  years 
before  the  date  of  the  Diary,  the  entry  is,  "Hare- 
wood  house,  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq."  This  Mr. 
Lascelles  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1790,  as  "  Lord 
Harewood,  of  Harewood  Castle,  co.  York."  He 
died  without  issue  on  January  25,  1795,  when  the 
barony  expired  ;  but  his  heir-at-law,  Edward  Lascelles, 
Esq.  (great-grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood), was  made  "Baron  Harewood,  of  Harewood, 
CO.  York,"  on  June  i8,  1796  (Burke).  There  was 
thus  no  existing  Lord  Harewood  when  the  Diarist 
passed  Harewood  House  on  August  19.  1795. 
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tiful  Seat  on  a  finely-rising  bank,  laid  out  in 
elegant  taste ;  and  below  the  house  a  large 
piece  of  water,  forming  one  of  the  finest 
ponds  anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  grounds 
rise  charmingly  to  the  south  and  north  of  this 
basin,  and  are  richly  decked  with  venerable 
trees  and  well-disposed  plantations. 

After  leaving  Harwood,  come  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  \Vharf[e],  a  delightful 
stream  here.  Pass  the  Wharf,  and  breakfast 
at  the  Ship  Inn  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge.*  Leave  the  bank  of  the  Wharf,  and 
pass  along  a  delightful  well-cultivated  tract 
of  country  in  company  with  two  travelling 
gentlemen ;  one  of  them  of  Leeds,  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  very  in- 
telligent and  communicative.  Beautifully- 
rising  grounds  on  each  side  of  the  Wharf. 
Arrive  at  Knaresborough  Forest,  some  time 
ago  begun  to  be  cultivated  and  enclosed 
by  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Bute. 
The  grounds  here  hilly,  heathy  and  poor. 
Arrive  at 

Harrowgate. 

High  Harrowgate  contains  three  capital 
inns,  with  very  large  rooms,  and  numerous 
accommodations  for  strangers.  The  Dragon 
Inn,  the  Granby,  the  Queen's  Head,  &c. 
In  the  Queen's  Head  there  is  a  room  that 
dines  with  ease  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  with  fifty  servants  attending.  The 
houses  all  crowded  at  present  with  Company 
at  the  Waters.  Here  is  also  a  very  elegant 
Theatre,  fit  to  contain  fifty  people  [on  the 
stage],  with  pit,  and  pit-boxes,  boxes,  and 
gallery.  The  Company  here  have  frequently 
Plays,  both  public  and  private.  When  there 
is  to  be  a  public  Play,  cards  are  sent  to 
the  different  houses  to  give  notice  to  the 
Company  — Take  up  my  quarters  at  Low 
Harrowgate,  just  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spaw. 
Here  are  also  a  great  number  of  commodious 
inns  for  the  company  during  the  watering 
season,  which  continues  from  June  to  the 
end  of  September.  Some  people  continue 
here  all  the  year  round,  and  think  that  the 
waters  produce  the  most  powerful  effects 
during  hard  frost. 

The  water  here  is  very  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  salt,  and  is  esteemed  the 

*  The  .Ship  Inn,  nine  miles  from  Leeds,  was 
evidently  a  well-known  coaching  inn,  as  it  is  marked 
in  Paterson's  Itinerary. 


best  mineral  in  Europe,  especially  for  scor- 
butic complaints.  Its  virtues  were  not  dis- 
covered till  about  sixty  years  ago  by  the 
landlord  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
who  recommended  it  to  a  lady  of  quality 
much  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  who  upon 
drinking  it  for  two  months  was  miraculously 
cured  ;  and  hence  arose  at  first  the  character 
of  the  water.  Buildings  were  immediately 
erected ;  and  every  year  since  it  has  been 
more  and  more  frequented  with  people  from 
every  quarter,  and  has  produced  many  won- 
derful cures,  on  weak,  nervous,  scorbutic 
habits,  &c.  The  water  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  Well  at  Moffat,  but  is  much  more 
strongly  impregnated.  Three  English  pints 
taken  in  the  morning,  at  about  a  fourth  of 
an  hour's  interval,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
medium  dose ;  but  the  requisite  quantity 
depends  much  on  the  habit  and  complaint 
of  the  patient.  There  are  baths  also  kept  at 
about  the  temperature  of  70°.  Bathing  pro- 
duces very  powerful  good  effects ;  and  when 
the  patient  takes  the  bath,  less  drinking  is 
required. — D""  Hutchison  of  High  Harrow- 
gate  and  another  apothecary  generally  attend 
here,  and  direct  the  company  as  to  their 
regimen.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
prohibited ;  and  a  little  malt  liquor  or  a  little 
wine  and  water  is  what  is  generally  used  at 
meals. 

After  dinner  walk  up  to  the  moors  on  the 
west  of  Harrowgate.  The  prospect  from  the 
high  grounds  is  extensive  (see  York  Cathedral 
twenty-two  miles  off),  and  rich  towards  the 
north  east  and  south-east ;  but  towards  the 
west  it  is  wild  as  many  of  our  Scottish  moors, 
covered  with  heath  interspersed  with  the 
Reindeer  lichen,  the  Lycopodium  selago, 
Scirpus  cespitosus,  and  other  plants  common 
on  our  Scottish  moors.  Here  also  I  find 
the  Lycopodium  tnundatum,  and  Lysimachia 
ienella,  &c. — Join  a  number  of  gentlemen  at 
supper,  and  get  some  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  company  just  now  at  the  waters. 

Thursday^  20th  August.  Harrowgate. 
Rise  in  the  morning  at  six  a.m.,  and  drink 
the  waters ;  then  ascend  the  moors  again, 
and  inhale  the  heathy  healthy  breeze  till 
nine  o'clock  ;  after  which  breakfast  heartily. 
About  nine  have  a  fine  view  of  the  company 
at  the  wells.  Harrowgate  but  a  poor  place 
in  winter.     The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by 
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what  they  get  from  the  company  in  summer. 
No  burning  coal  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
place. — Set  out  at  mid-day  for  York.  Arrive 
at  Knaresborough,  situated  on  a  rocky  bank 
of  the  river  Nid.  In  passing  the  bridge 
have  a  fine  view  of  Cobhal  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Cobhal.*  Pass  through  Knares- 
borough, and  descend  into  the  plain  country 
of  Yorkshire. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Cfie  ^un  in  delation  to  223atet= 
lore. 

By  Miss  Mabel  Peacock. 


ONTINUALLY  increasing  dis- 
I  coveries  in  physical  science  are 
adding  day  by  day  to  the  colossal 
mass  of  evi<1ence  which  shows  that 
all  the  operations  and  developments  taking 
place  in  the  solar  system  are  more  or  less 
directly  dependent  on  the  heat  and  light 
derived  from  its  central  sphere.  Lacking 
the  warmth  and  radiancy  of  the  sun,  the 
earth  and  her  sister-planets  would  lack  every- 
thing. Some  conception  of  this  fact  appears 
to  have  dawned  on  the  human  mind  during 
the  early  stages  of  nature-worship,  although 
traces  of  a  moon-cult,  which  is,  seemingly, 
still  older  than  the  adoration  of  the  sun,  may 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own  group  of  islands. 

As  soon  as  man  began  to  reflect,  and 
question  himself  concerning  the  striking 
phenomena  which  surrounded  him  and  con- 
trolled his  being,  he  proceeded  to  build 
working  theories  to  account  for  the  action 
of  the  great  forces  holding  sway  over  him  and 
making  his  existence  possible.  The  chief 
tenet  in  many  of  the  theories  thus  formed 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  sun  and  the  lesser  powers 
of  the  sky  is  needed  to  sustain  the  life  of 
animals  and  plants  in  their  terrestrial  home. 

*  A  mistake  (made,  perhaps,  in  transliterating  from 
the  original  short-hand)  for  '*  Coghill."  Paterson's 
Itinerary  \\'a.%  "Coghill  hall,  Coghill,  Esq.";  but  the 
baronetcy  dates  from  1778,  and  the  first  baronet  was 
succeeded  in  1790  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Coghill. 
{.Burke.) 


Hence,  we  find  that  in  many  mythologies  the 
functions  of  the  various  deities  of  heaven, 
and  the  airy  spaces,  overlap  and  shade  off 
into  each  other,  or  intermingle  in  the  most 
confusing  fashion.  The  sunlight  and  wind, 
the  storm-cloud  and  rain-bringing  lightning 
are  all  regarded  with  reverence  and  respect ; 
but  sometimes  they  are  directed  by  beings  of 
near  kinship  with  each  other,  and  sometimes 
they  are  governed  by  one  ruler  under  different 
aspects. 

Many  indications  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection which  once  existed  between  the 
veneration  of  the  sun  and  that  of  the  heaven- 
derived  water  which  restores  our  failing 
springs  and  streams  are  observable  in  the 
common  superstitions  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
while  they  may  also  be  discovered  in  beliefs 
which  originated  and  expanded  far  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  white  and  yellow  races. 
One  of  the  Inca  myths  of  the  ancient 
Peruvian  religion,  for  instance,  connects  to- 
gether the  sun,  water,  and  social  progress. 
The  sun,  we  are  told,  took  pity  on  the 
gross  and  savage  condition  of  men,  and  sent 
them  two  of  his  children,  Manco  Capac, 
and  Mama  Ogllo,  to  establish  his  cult  among 
them,  and  to  alleviate  their  lot.  The  two 
emissaries,  son  and  daughter  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  rose  one  day  from  the  depths  of  the 
lake  Titicaca.  These  children  of  celestial 
light  taught  agriculture  and  the  principal 
trades,  the  art  of  building  cities,  roads,  and 
aqueducts  [A.  Reville,  Lectures  on  the  Ort'giti 
and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Nature  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  trans- 
lated by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  1884,  p.  156]. 
Another  myth  relating,  apparently,  to  an 
earlier  creed  than  that  bound  up  with  the 
civilization  of  the  Incas,  speaks  of  Viracocha, 
a  water-god  from  what  is  known  of  him, 
whose  name  is  thought  to  signify  Foa7n  of 
the  sea  or  of  the  lake,  as  rising  out  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  making  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  \Ibid.,  p.  185]. 

In  Sweden  the  rain  which  falls  in  the 
rnonth  of  May — the  month  when  the  tardiest 
plant  is  beginning  to  waken  from  its  winter- 
sleep  under  the  beams  of  the  sun — is  very 
highly  prized.  According  to  E.  L.  Rochholz, 
when  King  Gustavus  III.  showed  a  valuable 
ring  to  an  East-Gothland  peasant,  and  asked 
him  its  probable  worth,  the  man  answered  : 
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"  Well,  not  so  much  as  a  shower  of  rain  in 

May  "  [Z>m  Gaugoitinjien^  p.  55].  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn  also  that 
German  children  run  out  in  the  rain  in 
May  with  the  idea  it  will  cause  them  to 
grow,  and  cry  :  "  May-rain,  make  me  tall  " 
[p.  57],  but  that  in  Mecklenburg  it  is  averred 
that  rain  in  the  first  three  days  of  May 
causes  an  unfruitful  year,  though  the  dew 
which  falls  on  those  days  is  of  peculiar 
benefit  [p.  55]. 

An  old  French  proverb  says  of  the  first  of 

May  : 

Si  Jacques  I'apotre  pleure 
Bien  peu  de  glans  il  meure  ; 

while  another  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  April- 
rain  and  May-dew  : 

Rosee  de  may,  gresil  de  mars,  et  pluie  d'avril  valent 
mieux  que  le  chariot  de  David. 

"  Ros^e  de  may  "  has  also  been  held  in 
high  favour  in  the  British  Isles  from  un- 
known antiquity,  and  in  Germany  it  bestows 
physical  beauty,  the  power  of  attraction  in 
affairs  of  the  heart,  and  long  life  [Z>m 
Gaugoiiinnen,  p.  57].  Rochholz  also  says  that 
country  people  think  that  if  a  heavy  dew 
falls  on  St.  Walburg's  night,  the  night 
between  the  thirtieth  of  April  and  the  first 
of  May,  a  good  harvest  will  result.  But  if 
dew  is  lacking,  or  should  there  be  a  rime- 
frost,  the  crops  will  fail.  Even  when  the 
hay  appears  to  thrive  it  will  have  no  nourish- 
ment in  it,  for  it  has  had  no  May-dew.  It 
is  better  to  have  half  the  yield  with  May- 
dew  or  rain  on  it  on  St.  Walburg's  night  than 
a  double  crop  without  it  [p.  54].  The 
ground  on  which  this  notion  is  based  be- 
comes sufficiently  clear  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  St.  Walburg  is  believed  to  be  a 
Christianized  form  of  a  heathen  goddess  of 
growth  and  fertility.  As  is  also  the  case 
with  her  fellow  saints,  Verena  and  Gertrude, 
the  legends  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Walburg  are  distinguished  by  an  unmis- 
takably pagan  impress.  Possibly  in  origin 
she  may  have  been  the  feminine  counter- 
part of  an  old  Aryan  moon-god,  for  the 
primeval  faith  connected  with  the  changeful 
light  which  at  times  appears  to  dispel  the 
horrors  of  nocturnal  darkness,  and  at  times 
vanishes,  seems  to  have  been  closely  allied 
with  water-worship,  and  with  the  vegetation 


so  dependent  on  water  for  existence.  The 
moon,  like  the  sun,  in  sinking  earthward  at 
setting,  enters  the  nether-world,  from  which 
the  rain-born  springs  and  the  plants  they 
nourish  both  arise.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, then,  to  discover  that  the  closely- 
linked  adoration  of  springs  and  trees  had  its 
foundation  in  sentiments  interwoven  with 
the  earliest  recognition  of  light  as  something 
divine. 

Another  obvious  manner  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  water  is  that  they  may  be  seen 
reflected  on  its  surface.  It  is  well-known 
that  certain  uncivilized  peoples,  in  whom  the 
faculty  of  observing  and  reasoning  with 
accuracy  is  still  in  a  rudimentary  condition, 
cling  to  the  supposition  that  the  image  of  a 
man  seen  on  a  pool  is  his  spirit,  or  at  any 
rate  one  of  his  spirits,  and  similarly,  the  face 
of  the  moon,  or  sun,  showing  on  water  may 
be  considered  as  the  phantom  essence  of  the 
luminary  itself.  The  Caribs,  those  pitiless 
sea-rovers  of  the  New  World,  who  revelled  in 
bloodshed  from  mere  delight  in  slaughter, 
adored  a  moon-god,  and  celebrated  the  first 
quarter  of  the  moon  by  a  dance.  They  also 
rubbed  their  eyes  with  dew  falling  at  that 
time,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  an  infallible 
remedy  for  diseases  connected  with  the  sight 
[Reville,  Les  Religions  des  Peiiples  Non- 
Civilises,  1883,  i.,  p.  349],  a  detail  which 
shows  how  widely  prevalent  is  the  concep- 
tion that  dew  or  rain  collected  at  a  favour- 
able period  is,  like  water  from  a  sacred  well, 
a  sure  means  of  alleviating  maladies  affecting 
the  vision. 

Easter-dew,  in  common  with  Midsummer- 
dew,  is  s'ill  credited  with  curative  jiroperties 
among  the  Teutons  of  the  mainland  of 
Europe ;  probably  because  several  ancient 
solar  superstitions  rightly  belonging  to  the 
spring  equinox  have  become  affixed  to 
Easter.  It  has  been  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  morning  dew  of  the  great  world- 
tree  in  the  northern  god-lore  was  a  sweet 
and  wonderful  food,  and  that  the  dew  of  the 
morning  was  in  repute  during  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages  for  its  strangely  nourishing 
qualities,  a  belief  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  ancient  Mexican  theory  that  morn- 
ing-dew cured  catarrh  in  newly-born  children 
[H.  H.  Bancroft,   The  Native  Races  of  the 
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Pacific  States  of  North  America^    1875,  iii., 

P-  599]- 

The  relationship  between  the  sun  and 
water  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Rochholz  in  his  Deutscher 
Glaube  uftd  Branch,  1867,  i.,  p.  77  :  "In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eifel,"  he  says,  "on 
the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  the 
flocks  were  driven  home  from  the  meadow, 
and  the  village  wells  were  covered,  in  the 
belief  that  poison  would  fall  from  heaven." 
And  conversely,  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  springs  being  specially  resorted  to 
at  St.  John's-tide,  when  the  solar  orb  is  at 
the  culminating  point  of  power,  and  is  inun- 
dating the  earth  with  mysterious  influences. 

In  central  France  on  June  24  many 
plants  acquire  miraculous  properties,  and  the 
meadow-dew,  collected  and  carried  to  the 
most  ungrateful  soil,  gives  it  long-lasting 
fruitfulness.  Moreover,  if  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day,  you  draw  water,  before  all 
your  neighbours,  from  the  village  spring,  you 
will  find  it  an  inexhaustible  source  of  good 
fortune  for  the  whole  year  [Laisnel  de  la 
Salle,  Croyances  et  L'egendes  du  Centre  de  la 
France,  i.,  p.  96].  In  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  customary  to  roll  in 
the  dew,  or  bathe  in  wells  at  St.  John's-tide 
\_Drei  Gaugdtti?inen,  p.  59],  but  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  May-water  is  preferred,  for 
on  May  i  the  mothers  dip  their  children 
into  a  spring  near  St.  Walburg's  Chapel  at 
Helgenbronn,  not  far  from  Leimen  in  Alsace 
\Ibid.,  p.  60].  Portuguese  folklore  repre- 
sents the  spirits  who  haunt  springs  in  the 
form  of  Moorish  maidens  as  sometimes  show- 
ing themselves  to  mortals  at  the  festival  of 
St.  John,  and  it  was  at  the  same  midsummer 
season  that  the  ceremonies  which  suggest 
the  probable  origin  of  our  proverb  about 
"  setting  the  Thames  on  fire,"  were  formerly 
practised.  Rochholz,  when  speaking  of 
need-fire,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
frequently  and  severely  forbidden  after  the 
time  of  Karl  the  Great,  states  that  whoever 
examines  many  of  the  older  peasants'  houses 
in  upper  Surenthal  and  Winenthal  will  fre- 
quently notice  a  pair,  or  even  a  whole  line  of 
old  drilled  holes  standing  opposite  each  other 
in  both  the  door-jambs  of  the  barn  or  stable. 
These  holes  are  to  some  degree  rounded  and 
polished,  but  they  are  also  partly  burnt  and 


charred.  They  are  to  be  most  frequently 
found  in  buildings  situated  in  a  particularly 
narrow  place  in  a  closed-in  village  street,  or 
else  on  a  stream  in  the  ravine,  and  thus  they 
cannot  be  easily  avoided  in  ascending  or 
descending  the  valley.  On  asking  the  origin 
and  reason  of  these  fire-holes  in  the  door- 
posts, the  stranger  receives  the  singular 
answer  that  they  were  made  for  the  Anken- 
viilch  bohren,  which  was  a  game  once 
customary  among  village  lads,  though  now 
forbidden  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
fire.  '•  A  fortunate  accident,"  says  Roch- 
holz, "supplies  us  with  the  most  exact 
account  of  the  execution  and  the  purpose  of 
this  supposed  boyish  sport,  and  what  follows 
here  is  faithfully  founded  on  the  description 
given  by  a  Catholic  peasant  from  the  Amt 
of  Miinster,  in  I.uzern,  from  his  own  youthful 
recollections."  The  author  then  relates  that 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  i.e.,  at 
St.  John's-tide,  the  lads  of  the  place  used  to 
seek  out  a  house  whose  position  on  a  small 
stream  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  was 
suitable,  and  whose  owner  agreed  to  the 
game  beforehand.  When  there  was  oppor- 
tunity for  choice  a  well-to-do  house  was 
selected,  able  to  feast  the  whole  company  at 
the  end  of  the  proceedings.  As  evening 
approached  holes  were  bored  at  the  same 
height  in  both  the  door-posts,  a  stout  wooden 
bar  (Stange),  capable  of  affording  resistance, 
was  fixed  in  them  across  the  doorway,  and 
was  plugged  at  both  ends  with  tow  saturated 
with  resin  and  oil.  Next  a  rope  was  hitched 
round  it  in  a  single  loop,  and  two  young 
fellows,  who  were  brothers,  or  who  had  the 
same  baptismal  name,  and  were  of  the  same 
age,  seized  the  ends  of  the  rope  and  pulled 
it  alternately,  making  the  bar  revolve  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  the  beam  of  a  mill- 
wheel.  Through  the  swi  t  turning  of  the 
bar,  and  the  chafing  of  the  rope,  smoke  and 
flame  gradually  burst  out  in  both  the  drill- 
holes, and  were  fed  and  increased  by  tinder 
kept  in  readiness.  At  last  the  desired  new 
and  unsullied  fire  was  obtained,  and  was 
greeted  by  a  general  cry  of  gladness,  certain 
sentences  and  rhymes  being  a'so  repeated 
and  sung.  Then  the  inflammatory  materials 
which  had  already  been  begged  and  collected 
together  in  the  village,  and  piled  up  at  hand, 
were  seized  on.     The  heaps  of  bean-straw, 
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waste  of  hemp  and  flax,  worn-out  baskets  and 
Zeinoi  were  set  ablaze,  and  flamed  down  the 
narrow  street  in  a  double  row,  lighting  up  the 
two  sides  of  the  ravine.  The  stream  also  had 
burning  trusses  carried  down  to  it  on  boards 
and  in  baskets,  which  it  whirled  gaily  down  the 
valley,  accompanied  by  a  well-known  jocular 
rhyming  question  of  the  lads,  which  signified 
^^Who  has  fired  the  river  Rhine  to-day, 
and  who  has  extinguished  it  again  ?"  While 
the  reflection  of  the  fiery  trusses  lit  up  the 
shores,  a  wild,  enthusiastic  merriment  seized 
on  the  spirits  of  the  young  men.  Having 
pine-torches  in  readiness,  they  kindled  them 
at  the  newly-obtained  flame,  and  ran  with 
them  in  a  long  line  out  into  the  meadows  to 
fumigate  them.  This  was  the  Weidbrduki, 
the  fumigation  of  the  cattle  pasture,  by  which 
harmful  field-spectres  and  women  bewitching 
milch-kine  were  driven  away.  The  torches 
were  finally  thrown  on  a  heap  and  burnt 
together  at  a  boundary  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  place  was  on  that  account  called  the 
Feuerhraschlete.  Then,  on  the  way  back, 
the  ashes  were  strewed  on  the  sown  fields  to 
make  them  fruitful  {Deutscher  Glaube  und 
Branch,  1867,  ii.,  pp.  145,  146).  Here  we 
find  an  ancient  and  widely-spread  method  of 
obtaining  ceremonial  fire  connected  with 
water,  and  examples  of  cognate  practices  are 
not  wanting.  In  a  description,  quoted  by 
M.  Gaidoz,  of  the  St.  John's-tide  festival  at 
Basse-Kontz,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Thion- 
ville,  as  it  took  place  June  23,  1822,  we  read 
that  the  blazing  straw-padded  wheel,  which 
once  represented  the  sun,  and  which  still 
formed  the  chief  object  of  interest,  was 
guided  into  the  Moselle  in  its  descent  of  the 
Stromberg,  to  be  extinguished  in  the  river. 
It  was  only  rarely  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
wheel  could  succeed  in  their  aim  and  bring 
it  to  the  water  -  side,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  ground;  but  in  1822  they 
had  this  glory,  so  the  vintage  was  abundant, 
and  concluded  in  fine  weather.  To  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  the  fortu- 
nate journey  of  the  wheel  was  an  assured 
presage  [H.  Gaidoz,  Etudes  de  Mythologie 
Gauloise :  Le  Dieu  Gaulois  du  Soleil,  1886, 
p.  9].  At  Treves,  also,  a  ceremony  precisely 
similar  to  that  at  Kontz  took  place,  but  not 
at  Midsummer.  It  was  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  carnival,   which  in   this  instance 


probably  represents  the  spgng  equinox.  A 
flaming  wheel  was  rolled  down  the  Marxberg 
into  the  Moselle,  two  corporations,  that  of 
the  butchers,  and  that  of  the  weavers,  con- 
ducting the  affair  [Ibid.,  p.  33].  In  Poland 
large  fires  are,  or  not  many  years  ago  were, 
lighted  in  the  meadows,  and  particularly  by 
the  side  of  rivers,  at  St.  John's-tide,  and  the 
dances  around  them  are  accompanied  by  the 
singing  of  ancient  songs  [Specimens  of  the 
Polish  Poets,  by  John  Bowring,  1827,  p.  56J. 
The  phrase  to  set  the  Humber,  or  the  Trent 
on  fire,  is  sometimes  used  in  Lincolnshire. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  a  simple  modification 
of  the  proverb  relating  to  the  Thames,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  all  these  three 
streams  were,  at  a  not  very  remote  period, 
connected  with  rites  allied  to  the  old  worship 
of  the  sun  and  fire. 

Many  other  ecclesiastical  feasts,  besides 
that  kept  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  used  to  be  devoted  to  the  visita- 
tion of  certain  wells.  A  great  number  of 
these  days  of  pilgrimage  had  their  prototypes 
in  the  nature  -  festivals,  which  in  the  old 
heathen  days  had  fallen  somewhere  about 
the  same  season  as  the  Christian  saint's  day 
did  at  a  later  period. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  beliefs  re- 
lating to  well  -  lore  is  that  many  healing 
springs  are  specially  beneficial  to  children. 
The  foundation  of  this  idea  has  yet  to 
be  discovered.  It  may  have  arisen  from 
the  respect  paid  to  water  as  the  terrestrial 
supporter  of  growth  and  reproduction,  to 
whose  special  action,  in  co-operation  with  its 
allies,  the  heat  and  light  from  above,  all 
vegetable  life,  an^  with  it  all  animal  life, 
owed  its  power  of  flourishing  and  increasing 
on  the  earth.  The  child  from  the  London 
slums  when  taken  into  the  country  protests 
against  drinking  milk  from  a  "nasty,  dirty 
old  cow,"  and  demands  that  the  fluid  shall 
be  obtained  from  a  "  nice  white  marble  slab, 
like  the  one  from  which  mother  buys  it," 
But  the  early  myth-makers  fell  into  no  mis- 
take of  this  kind,  whatever  their  errors  of 
understanding  may  have  been.  Such  mis- 
conceptions are  only  possible  to  the  bar- 
barians of  a  complicated  state  of  society. 
The  savage  pure  and  simple  knows  other- 
wise. Unconsciously  formed  deductions 
from  experience  have  taught  him  that  milk 
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depends  on  the  cow,  the  cow  and  her  kind 
on  grass,  the  grass  on  the  earth,  water,  and 
sunshine,  which  he  adores.  Hence,  it  may 
be,  fertiUty,  and  with  it  lately-born  and  im- 
mature creatures,  are  connected  with  springs 
and  streams.  Anyhow,  it  is  an  observable 
fact,  that  many  medicinal  waters  are  regarded 
as  of  singular  virtue  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. Among  the  French  holy-wells  held 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  children,  is  that  of 
St.  Deicola,  in  the  commune  of  St.  Germain, 
near  Lure  [Margaret  Stokes,  Three  Months  in 
the  Forests  of  France,  1895,  P-  4^]-  S^- 
Fillan's  Well  at  Killallan,  in  Renfrewshire, 
was  also  once  resorted  to  by  country-women 
seeking  health  for  their  weak  and  rickety 
children,  whom  they  bathed  in  it ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  water  used  in  baptisms  at 
the  church  was  anciently  drawn  from  the 
spring  \Traces  of  the  Cultus  of  St.  Filhin  at 
Killallan,  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  p.  254]. 
The  custom  of  taking  baptismal  water  from 
a  holy-well  is  probably  wide-spread.  In 
Cornwall  it  used  to  be  familiar  enough,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  many 
instances  of  it  might  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent. At  first  sight  the  usage  appears  to 
be  entirely  Christian,  yet  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  heathen  Norsemen  practised 
a  rite  strangely  like  infant  baptism,  and  that 
instances  of  a  similar  observance  reach  us 
from  distant  America.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  giving  it  a 
name,  the  Guatemalan,  or  Pipile  infant,  with 
its  mother,  was  taken  to  a  fountain  or  river, 
near  a  fall  if  possible,  to  be  bathed ;  and 
during  the  bath  incense,  birds,  or  cacao  were 
offered  to  the  water,  apparently  wiih  a  view 
of  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  god  of  that 
element  [Bancroft,  ii.,  p.  681].  Similarly, 
soon  after  a  child  was  born  among  the 
Zapotecs  and  other  uncivilized  tribes  in- 
habiting the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  the 
parents,  accompanied  by  friends  and  relatives, 
carried  it  to  the  nearest  water,  where  it  was 
immersed,  while  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
voked the  inhabitants  of  the  water  to  extend 
their  protection  to  the  child,  and  in  like 
manner  afterwards  prayed  to  the  animals  of 
the  land  S^Ibid,,  i.,  p.  681].  Among  the 
Southern  Mexicans  "  young  children  also 
underwent  a  kind   of  baptismal   ceremony. 


The  Mayas  believed  that  ablution  washed 
away  all  evil ;  previous  to  the  ceremony  the 
parents  fasted  three  days,  and  they  were 
particular  to  select  what  they  considered  a 
lucky  day.  The  age  at  which  the  rite  was 
performed  was  between  three  and  twelve 
years,  and  no  one  could  marry  until  he  had 
been  baptized"  \lbid.,  i.,  p.  664].  There 
were  also  rites  of  a  terrible  nature  which 
linked  together  young  children  and  water  in 
the  New  World.  The  sacrifice  of  children  to 
the  deities  of  water  formed  one  of  the  most 
abhorrent  features  of  the  detestable  Aztec 
religion — a  religion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  attainments  of  its 
professors  in  many  respects,  was  an  example 
of  the  most  ghastly  and  blood-stained  idolatry 
ever  preserved  from  the  condition  of  savagery 
to  be  exaggerated  in  ferocity  till  it  became 
the  curse  of  a  people  far  advanced  towards 
civilization.  Had  the  faith  supported  by  the 
rulers  of  Mexico  been  on  the  one  hand  less 
cruel,  and  on  the  other  less  ascetic,  the 
history  of  the  European  invasion  of  Central 
America  might  have  been  entirely  different. 
The  Aztec  feast  of  the  month  of  "  the 
diminishing  of  the  waters,"  or  as  it  was  called 
in  some  parts  "  the  burning  of  the  trees,  or 
mountains,"  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Tlalocs,  gods  of  rains  and  waters.  At  this 
feast  a  great  number  of  sucking-infants  were 
sacrificed,  some  upon  certain  high  mountains, 
others  in  a  whirlpool  in  the  lake  of  Mexico. 
The  little  ones  were  borne  to  their  death 
upon  gorgeous  litters,  and  were  themselves 
decked  in  a  splendid  manner.  The  people 
wept  as  they  were  carried  by,  yet  it  is  said 
that  the  flesh  of  the  little  victims  was  eaten 
by  the  priests  and  chief  men,  ritual  canni- 
balism being  one  of  the  loathsome  character- 
istics of  the  Mexican  creed.  At  another 
feast  in  honour  of  the  same  powers,  several 
little  boys  were  shut  up  in  a  cavern  to  die  of 
fear  and  hunger,  and  at  yet  another,  more 
children  were  sacrificed,  and  offerings  of 
fruit  and  flowers  were  made,  to  prevail  on 
the  Tlalocs  to  send  rain  ;  while  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  called  QuechoUi,  hunters 
celebrated  the  hunting-festival  of  Mixcoatl, 
god  of  the  chase,  on  Mount  Cacatepec,  when 
the  spirits  of  the  children  offered  up  to  the 
rain-gods,  whose  dwelling  was  upon  the  high 
mountains,  were  supposed  to  descend  upon 
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the  hunters,  and  make  them  strong  and 
fortunate  [Bancroft,  ii.,  pp.  305,  308,  315, 
336].  The  world  wide  superstition  of  immo- 
lating human  beings  to  secure  weather  favour- 
able to  the  crops  has  almost  died  out  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  still  a  Roumanian  custom 
to  induce  the  fall  of  rain  by  throwing  the  clay 
figure  of  a  child  into  water. 

This  usage  is  very  significant,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  quite  lately  two 
children  were  tried  and  found  guilty  for 
drowning  a  little  companion  during  a  drought 
to  secure  the  wished  for  showers  [Folk-lore, 
vi,  p.  57]- 


Cbe  Ose  of  tbc  Comb  in  Cbutci) 
Ceremonies, 

By  Henry  John  Feasey. 

HE  ritual  use  of  the  comb  in  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  espe- 
cially as  part  of  the  ceremonial 
washing  in  the  case  of  English 
prelates,  is  of  very  ancient  usage,  and  one 
common,  if  not  universal,  in  the  cathedral 
and  abbatial  churches  in  England,  and  in 
at  least  one  diocese,  that  of  Viviers,  in 
Erance.* 

Its  use  in  England  dates  back  at  least  to 
Saxon,  if  not  to  even  earlier  times.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  describing  the  death  of  St. 
Lanzo,  Prior  of  St.  Pancras,  Lewes,  and 
monk  of  Cluni,  says  :  Having  washed  his 
hands  and  combed  his  hair  he  entered  the 
oratory  to  hear  Mass  The  Pontifical  of 
Christopher  Bainbridgef  attests  to  its  use  by 
bishops  down  to  as  late  as  the  Reformation 
period  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  a  note  of  Archbishop  Laud  we  learn 
that  the  use  of  the  comb  formed  part  of  the 
process  of  the  coronation  ceremonial  of  King 
Charles  L,  which  says,  the  King  "caled  to 
see  y"  combe  and  vsed  it."J  This  comb 
was  in  all  probability  the  ivory  comb  of 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  which  the 
consecrating  archbishop  was  wont  to  stroke 

*  Warren,  Celth  Liturgy,  pp.  w'i  et  scq. 
t  Surtecs  Society,  vol.  Ixi.,  p.  3. 
%  Coronalion  of  Iving  Charles  I.     Henry  Bradshaw 
Society,  p.  35,  note. 


back  the  king's  hair  during  the  coronation 
ceremony.  A  still  later  survival  of  at  least 
the  idea  which  prompted  the  ancient  usage 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  within  living  memory,  in  at  least  some 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  England,  priests 
about  to  approach  the  altar  to  celebrate  High 
Mass  invariably  powdered  their  hair. 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a.d. 
1089),  frequently  enjoins  that  all  the  monks 
are  to  wash  and  comb  their  hair  before  every 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  so  the  quasi- 
ritual  use  of  the  comb  in  the  case  of  abbots 
is  the  more  readily  understood.  Its  use  by 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  is  attested  by  the 
Consuetudinary  of  Ware,*  and  the  Liber 
Eveshainensis\  mentions  the  use  of  the  comb 
more  than  once,  it  being  part  of  the  Evesham 
ritual  that  on  the  more  solemn  occasions  the 
abbot's  hair  was  to  be  combed  in  the  sacristy 
before  Vespers,  before  the  solemn  chanting 
of  the  Gospel  at  the  conclusion  of  Mattins, 
and  presumably  also  before  Mass.  Careful 
directions  are  given  for  the  process,  the 
manitergiutn  or  gremial  being  placed  over  his 
shoulders  during  the  performance. 

It  must  be  reinembered  that  the  amice 
was  anciently  worn  over  the  head  as  a  hood 
by  ministers  (as  it  is  at  present  in  some 
monastic  houses),  who  would  sit  during  the 
singing  of  various  parts  of  the  service— ^.^., 
at  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  and  Creed — in  the 
sedilia.  Upon  the  rising  of  the  officiant  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  deacon  to  remove  the 
amice,  and  in  so  doing  the  hair  would  be 
disarranged,  and  he  would  comb  it.  After- 
wards this  office  would  be  performed  in  the 
vestry  before  he  came  to  the  altar,  especially 
in  monastic  houses.  Again  the  setting  on 
and  removing  of  the  bishop's  or  abbot's 
mitre  would  necessarily  somewhat  disarrange 
the  hair.  At  the  present  day  the  comb  is 
used  only  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop, 
the  Pontifical  requiring  "an  ivory  comb  "  to 
be  provided  for  the  ceremony  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bishop's  hair  {jnundantur  et 
cofnplanantur  capilli)  by  the  ministers  after 
the  anointing  of  his  head  with  the  holy  oil 
and  the  drying  of  it  with  a  morsel  of  bread, 

*  Cotton  MS.,  Otho,  chap,  xi.,  p.  29. 

f  Offuium  Ecclesiasticutn  ahbatum  secundum  usuin 
Evcshaincnsis  Monasterti  (H.  A.  Wilson).  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society,  vol.  vi.,  1893. 
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the  collar  of  the  vestment  being  protected  by 
a  piece  of  hnen. 

Anciently  the  comb  was  to  be  found  in 
every  church,  and  was  used  by  bishops, 
priests,  and  clerics  alike  for  combing  their 
hair  before  celebrating  the  services  of  the 
Church  ;  just  as  in  the  great  farmhouses  of 
last  century  a  family  comb  was  wont  to  be 
chained  to  a  post  for  the  use  of  the  hinds  in 
general  when  they  came  in  to  their  meals. 
The  clergy,  however,  would  each  seem  to 
have  had  his  own,  which  was  buried  with 
him  at  his  decease.* 

The  ivory  or  metal  combs  found  in  the 
graves  of  mediaeval  clergy  are  said  to  have 
been  those  with  which  the  first  tonsure  was 
made,  such  as  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  the 
Dissolution  :  "  A  combe  of  yvory  servyng  for 
prestes  when  y^'  fyrst  say  messe." 

Combs  have  been  frequently  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  graves  of  both  men  and  women, 
a  proof  that  all  branches  of  the  Teutonic 
family  paid  great  attention  to  their  hair. 
Those  preserved  are  usually  of  bone,  some- 
times single,  sometimes  double.  One  from 
Kingston  Down,  Kent  (in  the  Faussett 
Collection),  has  two  guards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  teeth  from  damage  when  not  in 
use.  It  is  engraved  in  \A' right's  Essays  on 
Archicologual  Subjects.  London  :  Smith, 
i86i.f 


LITURGICAL  COMB   FROM   THE  CATACOMBS 
AT   ROME. 

Mabillon,J  quoting  the  Ordo  Romanus, 
directs :  "  Ipso  Pontifice  super  faldistorio 
residente,  diaconus  et  subdiaconus  accipientes 

*  See  Combs  Buried  with  the  Dead,  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  Morwenstowe,  Cornwall ; 
also  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1 21-126, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Hydriotathia,  given  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  First  Series,  ii.  230,  269,  365. 

t  See  Chaldea  (Ragozin),  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
Series,  Fig.  31,  p.  850,  for  an  engraving  of  an  ancient 
comb. 

X  Museum  Italicum,  Part  II.,  p.  288. 

VOL.  XXXII. 


THE   COMB   OF   ST.    LUPUS,    PRESERVED    IN    THE 
CATHEDRAL   OF   SENS.* 

ab  acolythis  tobaleam  suam  et  pecten,  exten- 
dant  tobaleam  circa  collum  et  caput  ejus 
leviter  et  decenter  pectinent,  videlicet  primo 
diaconus  a  parte  dextra,  deinde  subdiaconus 
a  sinistra." 

The  Pontifical  of  Ratold,  written  before  the 
year  986,  directs  :  "  Deinde  ministretur  ei 
(Episcopo)  aqua  ad  manus  et  pecten  ad 
caput,"  after  putting  on  the  episcopal  tunic. 

Du  Fresne  says  :  "  Pecten  inter  ministeria 
sacra    recensetur,    quo    scil    sacerdotes    de 

*  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  this  beau- 
tiful comb  was  recently  used  (on  .Sejjlember  8th  last) 
at  the  consecration  at  Sens  of  Mon.seigneur  Leon 
Dizien,  Bishop  of  Amiens. 
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clerici,  antequam  in  ecclesiam  procederent, 
crines  pecterent.  E  quibus  colligitur  niona- 
chos,  tunc  temporis,  non  oinnino  toneos 
fuisse." 

Du  Cange  refers  to  a  ritual  belonging  in 
A.D.  1360  to  the  church  of  Viviers,  France, 
where  it  would  appear  that  the  celebrant's 
hair  was  combed  by  the  deacon,  not  only  in 
the  vestry,  but  several  times  during  divine 
service  :  '*  Sacra  celebraturus  sedet  dum  in 
choro  Kyrie,  Gloria,  et  Credo,  decantur ; 
unde  quoties  assurgebat  ipse  capillos  pectebat 
diaconus,  amoto  ejus  capello  seu  almucio, 
licet  id  officii  jam  in  Secretario  antequam  ad 
altare  procederet  sollicite  ei  prjestitisset." 

The  Sarum  Pontifical  orders :  "  Tobalia 
et  pecten  ad  pectinandum,"  to  be  provided 
for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  elect.* 

These  ecclesiastical  combs  were  generally 
of  ivory,  but  often  of  the  precious  metals, 
carved  and  adorned  with  Scriptural  and  other 
subjects,  and  further  adorned  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones. 

In  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  cata- 
combs combs  of  ivory  or  of  boxwood  have 
been  found  which  bear  witness  to  this  ancient 
custom  of  the  priest  arranging  his  hair  before 
approaching  the  altar.  Their  frequent  men- 
tion in  church  inventories  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical documents  of  the  Middle  Ages  bear 
an  additional  witness  to  the  same  fact. 

One  of  the  earliest  (twelfth  century  ?)  of 
these  combs  known  now  to  exist  is  the  large 
ivory  comb,  set  with  precious  stones  and 
sculptured  with  figures  of  animals,  preserved 
in  Sens  Cathedral.  On  it  are  cut  the  words 
PECTEN  s.  LVPi.  It  is  supposcd  to  havc  be- 
longed to  St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Sens,  in  the 
seventh  century.  Another  is  still  kept  in 
the  cathedral  of  Monza,  the  gift  of  Queen 
Theodolina  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ; 
and  a  third,  that  of  St.  Hubert,  in  the  tresot 
of  his  church.  The  comb  of  St.  Gauzelin  is 
in  the  museum  at  Nancy.  An  English  one 
of  the  eleventh  century  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  of  ivory,  carved  in 
open  work  with  men  and  interlacing  scroll 
ornament.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  perfect. 
Mr.  Maskell  in  his  South  Kensington  Hand- 
book on  "  Ivories,"  has  given  an  engraving 
of  this  comb  at  page  70.  Pope  Boniface 
sent  to  Queen  Ethelberga  a  gift  of  a  gilt  ivory 
comb. 
*  See  also  Duramius,  and  Maskell's  Mon,  Rit. 


THE  COMB   OF  ST.    CUTHBERT,   PRESERVED   AT 
DURHAM. 

Another  comb  ascribed  to  the  eleventh 
century  is  the  comb  of  Saint  Cuthbert 
(a.d.  687),  preserve  1  in  the  cathedral  library 
of  Durham.  It  is  of  ivory,  and  measures 
6\  inches  in  length,  and  4^  inches  in  width. 
It  has  a  double  row  of  teeth,  divided  by  a 
broad  plain  band,  perforated  in  the  middle 
with  a  round  hole  for  the  finger.  This  comb 
was  found  with  other  relics  deposited  with 
the  body  of  the  saint  when  his  tomb  was 
opened  a.d.  1827,  and  is  figured  full  size  in 
Raine's  St.  Cuthbeif,  plate  vii.  Reginald  of 
Durham  *  alludes  to  such  a  comb  belonging 
to  the  saint,  which  was  placed  in  his  coffin  at 
his  burial. 

Seven  or  eight  of  these  combs  are  specified 
as  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in 
1222  :  three  large,  three  small ;  one  "  pecten 
pulchrum,"  the  gift  of  John  de  Chishulle, 
and  three  others  ;  all  of  ivory,  f  In  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canter- 
bury in  1315  there  were  as  many,  and  also 
one,  the  gift  of  Henry  IV.,  set  with  precious 
stones.  J 

*  De  Admir.  S.  Cuthberti  Virtut,  p   89. 

t  Uugdale's  6t.  Paul's.         X  Dart's  Canterbury. 
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Raine,  in  his  inventory  of  the  relics  at 
Durham  in  1383,  mentions  the  comb  of 
Malachias,  the  Archbishop  (St.  Malachi, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,    1143?),   the  comb 
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THE  COMB    OF    ST.    GAUZEMN,    PRESERVED    IN    THE 
MUSEUM   AT   NANCY. 

of  St.  Boysil,  the  priest  (Prior  of  Melrose, 
664),  and  the  ivory  comb  of  St.  Dunstan 
(988) ;  and  somewhat  later  in  the  register  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral  is  mentioned  a  precious 
burse  with  the  combs  of  St.  Kentigern  (516- 
601)  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1170) 


An  ivory  comb  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  in  the  Magniac  Collection,  and 
carved  on  each  side  with  subjects  illustrating 
the  life  of  Christ,  might  have  been  used  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  British  Museum  has  part  of  another 
comb,  marked  as  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  was  found  at  Romsey  Abbey.  Two 
rows  of  teeth  spring  from  the  central  back- 
bone, one  row  being  finer  than  the  other, 
which  likewise  may  have  belonged  to  the 
sacristy. 

Dugdale  also  mentions  "  a  combe  of 
golde  garnishede  with  small  turquases  and 
other  course  stones  weinge  with  the  stones 
viii.  oz.  di.,"  as  being  among  the  ornaments 


DRAWING       PRESERVED      AT      THE      BIBI.IOTHEQUE 
NATIONALE,    PARIS,    OF   A   LITURGICAL   COMB. 

carried  off  by  Henry  VIII.,   from  Glaston- 


In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  inventory  of     bury  Abbey.  ^0,^^ 

Selborne  Priory,  Hants,  contained  the  item  :  At   Wallmg   Wells,    previous   to   the  Re- 

"  Item  I  pecten  St.  Ricardi."  formation    they    kept 


the    comb    of    St. 
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Edmund,"*  and  among  the  "  feigned  and 
superstitious  relics  "  received  from  William 
Humfre,  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Wys- 
borowe  Green,  August  15,  30  Henry  VIII. 
(1538),  was  "St.  James'  comb  ;"t  while  in 
the  inventory  of  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
the  goods  found  at  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
appears:  "j  come  of  Ivery  that  was  saynt 
herefridis "  (an  English  abbot  or  hermit), 
and  in  1552  (6  Edward  Vf.)  at  Cheshunt 
and  Pelham  Furners,  Herts,  the  King's  com- 
missioners found  "an  ivery  comb  sufficiently 
good."J 

The  comb  of  St.  Neot  is  peculiar,  being 
described  as  of  two  fingers  broad,  made  of  a 
small  bone  with  the  teeth  of  a  fish  inserted 
like  those  of  the  jaws  of  the  sea-wolf.  St. 
Neot  the  Anchoret  lived  a.d.  877,  and  his 
namesake  the  hermit  in  Cornwall  still  earlier, 
jv.D.  429. 

A  very  curious  mutilated  comb,  exhibited 
in  1764,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  engraved  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  Archceologta. 


Cbe  accounMBook  of  COilliam 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  p.  281,  vol  xxxii.) 

Correction. 
For  note  i  on  p.  279,  column  2,  substitute  this  : — 
A  thrown  chair  is  one  turned  in  a  lathe,  to  "  throw  " 
or  "  thraw  "  being  a  Northern  word  meaning  to  turn 
wood,  and  a  "  throw "  is  a  turner's  lathe  (A.S. 
"  I'rawan,"  to  twist,  to  whirl).  In  Peacock's  Church 
Furniture  we  find  "thre  thrown  cheyars  "  (p.  186) 
and  "one  throwen  cheiar  "  (p.  211).  In  Bury  Wills 
(Camden  Society)  "ij  cheyres,  on  turnyd  and  the 
other  closse  "  (p.  loi).  The  latter  would  be  made  of 
boards  as  close  stools  are  made  now. 


Fo.  30.  [Bought  of  John  Gill  the  26  of 
August  1596.  i'i  ere.  f  b.  fringe,  yet  not 
d''-''.]§ 

Bought  of  Robt  eattefeild  9  of  October 
1596.    i   pece  of  stroe  culler  sekeinge,  w\s  ; 

*  Letters   and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,   of 
Rei^n  of  Henry  I'll  I.,  vol.  x. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii.,  Part  II. 
X  Cussans,  Church  Goods  in  Herts. 
§  Erased. 


d.  pece  of  cullerd  sekeinge  rid  white  f  grene, 
xij. ;  I  gr'  thrid  poyntes,  xviii^. ;  pay"^'  i>  quit. 

Bought  of  ^V■"  battle,  Webster,  '  9  of 
October  1598.  i  pece  of  cullerd  myllo', 
xlvx.  ;  p''  thereof  in  p't,  xxxvj".  ;  payd'in 
full  x^. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  6  of  Noveb""  1596. 
[Imp'm'  I  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxviiix. ;  Ite' 
I  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xvi^.  vi^. ;  payd  in 
p't  the  29  of  Deceb'',  xxj.]*  :  2.4.6.! 

[Bought  of  Robt  eaitenfilde  the  9  of 
Octob'  1596.  d.  a  dosse'  pines,^  \\\s. ;  f  a 
M.  (1,000)  whit  pines,  iiii//. ;  (Miii  gr.  hare 
buttons,  iii^. ;  f  a  q'  of  i''  safferon,  ixy.  xxd.  ; 
p'^  in  p'  16  of  fabruarie  1596,  y^s.;  p'^  more 
in  ful  payment,  ss. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  23  of  deceb'' 
1596.  Imp'm'  I  pece  purple  buffinge,  xviii.r. ; 
Ite'  ii''  ere.  blacke  fringe,  viix.  ;  Ite'  i"  blacke 
fringe,  '\\\\s. ;  Ite'  i''  gren  c  black  fringe, 
iii.y,  iiii^.  :  i  .  12.4;  f  1  pece  ere.  duraunce, 
xxviiij.]*  :  3  .  o  .  4.t 

Bought  of  James  Banks  the  2  of  March 
1596.  pd  more  in  p"  19  of  June  1597  to 
his  wife  before  his  ma',  wd.  ;  d  :  a  pece  f. 
melann,  xliiiji-. ;  Ite'  d :  a  pece  mela',  xU. ; 
Ite'  one  pece  of  mela',  xxxvi^.  ;  su'  is  \\\\lir  : 
[8  .  o  .  o]:S: ;  payeid  to  James  bannckes  14  of 
aprill,  1597,  \\s.  ;  payd  more  the  28  of 
aprill  1597,  iii//.  ;  payd  more,  xixli. 

Bought  of  Robt  eattenfeild  8  of  march 
Ano.  Dmi.  1596.  [Imp'm'  i  pece  f.  sekinge, 
xxvij. ;  I  pece  of  f.  sekeing.  xxiiii^. ;  restes 
to  paye,  \\\s.  \]d.'\% ;  p'^  (^  quit  thus, 

1595- 

Fo.  3oz^  Bought  of  John  Gill  the  27  of 
March  1595.  Imp'm'  1  pece  ere.  duraunce, 
xxxiijj.  :  Ite'  1  pece  tawny  buffinge,  xviii^. ; 
su'  is  li.f. 

Bought  of  robt  Eatenfilde  the  10  of  aprill 
1595.     Imp'm'  I   pece  stro  coler  seckynge, 

XXVi'. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  13  of  aprill 
1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  orenge  tawny  buffyng, 
xvii.f.  ;  Ite'  ii''  redd  (^  blacke  fringe,  vi^.  vWd. 

Bought  of  robt  eatenfilde  the  24  of  aprill 
1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  white  seckinge,  xxii^.  ; 
Ite'  i  pece  yallowe,  xxx. ;  Ite'  iiij  oz.  colers 
silke,  ix^.  inyi. ;  su'.  \\s.  \\\]d. 

'  These  must  have  been  large  and  perhaps  orna- 
mental pins.  *  Erased, 
t  Added  in  margin.  ^  Comes  tO;^6  is.  8d. 
t  Added  in  margin.  §  Erased. 
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Bought  of  John  Gill  the  i  of  Maye  1595. 
Imp'm'  i  pece  gren  buffinge,  xvik  ;  Ite'  i 
pece  black  buffinge,  xvi^.  ;  Ite'  i''  gren  (' 
blacke  fringe,  iiii^.  iiij^.  ;  su'  xxxvij".  iiij^. 

Bought  of  John  (jill  the  19  of  June  1595. 
Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxxiii^. ;  Ite' 
i  pece  purple  buffinge,  xviii^. ;  Ite'  i  pece 
blacke  buffinge,  xvii. ;  su'  is  iii//.  vii^.  ;  Rhe 
in  p'  vii^.  ;  sent  by  younge  lindell  the   10  of 

July  1595.  ii'^^'- 

Bought  (of)  Robarte  eatenfeild  24  of  June 
1 595-  J  pece  stroe  cullerd  seckeinge,  At 
XX vi^.  ;  j  pece  stroe  cullerd  seckeing,  at  xx5.  ; 
Ite'  i  gr'  colerd  Inkyll  peces,  iii^.  ;  Ite'  i  gr', 
xxii^.  ;  Ite'  vij  gr'  corded  buttons,  iii^.  vi^.  ; 
Ite'  iii  gr'  course  Inkell,  xxii^. ;  su'  is 
Ivi^.  \\d. 

Bought  2  of  Julij  1595  i''  cawuentrie 
Thrid  At  vi.  ;  f  i''  fine  cawuentrie  thrid, 
vi^.  \\\}d. ;  Ite'  of  W""  eggelfilde  i  pece  whit 
seckinge,  xxivj.  ;  su'  is  xxxvi^.  \\\)d. 

Bought  ii  hundreth  franche  proynes,  xk.  \\d. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  17  of  Julij  1595. 
Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxxiii^y. ;  Ite'  i 
pece  blacke  buffynge,  xviy.  ;  Ite'  i  pece  gren 
buffynge,  xviij*.  ;  su'  is  iii//.  vi.y. 

Bought  of  Rob'  Gledell  the  15  of  augst 
1595.     i  pece  whit  seckyng,  x.xiiiji'. 

Fo.  31.  Bought  of  John  Gill  the  21  of 
auguste  1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce, 
xxxiiji".  ;  Ite'  i  pece  gren  buffynge,  xvii^.  ; 
Ite'  i  pece  blacke  buffinge,  xvii'.  ;  su' 
iii//.  vi.y. 

Bought  of  Robert  Eatenfilde  the  9  of 
octob""  1595.  Imp'm'  i  gr'  of  brode  gerter- 
inge,  xss.  ;  Ite'  i  gr'  medle  diap'  or  baise, 
xii^.  ;  Ite'  i  gr'  narrow  baise,  x^.  ;  su'  is 
xxxvij^. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  9  of  octob""  1595. 
Imp'm'  i  pece  purple  buffinge,  xix.f.  ;  Ite'  i 
pece  orenge  tawny  buffinge,  xviix.  ;  Ite'  iiij'' 
of  fringe,  xiii^.  \\\\d.  ;  su'm  is  xlix5.  viii^.  ; 
restes  to  paye,  305. ;  more  the  sayme  daye  of 
Rob'  eatenfilde  i  pece  stro  coler  seek,  xxvi^. ; 
('  viii  yeardes  checker  seckynge,  vji'.  vind.  ; 
su'  xxxiji'.  viii^. 

Bought  of  henry  eastwoode  the  10  of 
octob""  1595.  Ite'  one  pece  ashe- coler 
seckynge,  xxix.  ;  Ite'  of  one  of  yorke  iiij 
dosse'  tufte  silke  lace,  ixs.  iii']d,  ;  Ite'  iiii  gr' 
silke  buttons,  ixs.  i'md.  ;  su'  is  xxxixj-.  viii /.  ; 
Ite'  i  gr'  silke  {'  silver  buttons,  viii'.  vid. ;  Ite' 
iij  dosse'  f  ix  yeards  chen  lace,  vs.  \'\d.  ;  Ite' 
I  gr'  silke  buttons,  ii5.  iiij^.  ;  su'  xv.f.  iiijd^. 


Bought  of  Robt  eatenfilde  the  26  of 
noveb"^  1595.  Imp'm'  d  :  gr'  f.  cardes,^  xvi.f.  ; 
Ite'  I  gr'  statute  lace,  vns.  ;  su'  is  xxiiij. 

Ite'  of  John  Gill  the  8  of  Januarij  i  pece 
striped  bumbasie,-  xxxii.y. 

Bought  of  Robt  Eatenfilde  the  16  of 
Januarij  1595.  Imp'm'  i  gr'  statute  lace, 
vii^.  ;  Ite'  iiij  gr'  thred  buttons,  ii^.  ;  Ite'  i  li 
blacke  thred,  xviii^/. ;  Ite'  i  pece  stroy-coler 
seckinge,  xx'ii-.  ;  p'^  in  p"  15  Januarie,  1595. 

Bought  of  John  Gill  the  29  of  Januarij 
1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  f.  silke  rashe,^  x\s. ; 
Ite'  ii  pece  ere.  duraunce,  iii//.  ;  Ite'  i  pece 
wadded  buffinge,  x'\xs.  ;  Ite'  i  pece  blacke 
buffinge,  xv\s.  ;  su'  is  vi//.  xvs.  ;  payd  in 
p",  xls. ;  payd  {'  quit ;  sent  him  the  sayme 
daye  iii//  vs.  ^N^^  1  did  owe  him  before. 


PutJlications  anti  ptoceetiings  of 
Qrcb^ological  Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquakies  has  been  issued.  It  covers 
the  period  from  November  21,  1895,  to  March  26, 
1896.  The  part  contains  (besides,  of  course,  much 
else)  an  account  of  a  late  Celtic  sword  found  at  Sad- 
berge,  Durham,  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  (jreenwell ;  an 
account  of  a  Romano-British  pile-dwelling  at  Hedsor, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks ;  a  paper 
on  the  "Craft  Guilds  of  Coventry,"  communicated 
by  Miss  M.  Dormer  Harris  ;  an  account,  with  illustra- 
tion, of  an  early  processional  crucifix  belonging  to  Sir 
J.  Charles  Robinson,  and  bought  by  him  some  years 
ago  in  Portugal ;  "Notes  on  a  Potter's  Kiln  at  .Shoe- 
bury,  Essex,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  secretary;  the  ex- 
hibition, by  Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
portrait  of  Shakespeare  ;  account  of  a  tilting-helm  in 
Haseley  Church,  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Billson  ; 
"Notes  on  the  Roman  Fortress  of  Babylon  at  Kasr- 
ash-Shammah,  near  Cairo,"  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  ; 
an  account  (with  a  fine  collotype  photograph)  of  a 
medallion,  with  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  man,  exhibited 
by  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson  (the  medallion  is  en- 
circled by  the  Garter);  "The  Sforza  Missal,"  by 
Monsignor  Virtue  (R.C.),  Bishop  of  Portsmouth  ; 
"  Notes  on  Two  Founders  Hoards  lately  discovered 
in  Essex,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Laver ;  "  Notes  on  a  .Sup- 
posed Mithraic  Temple  discovered  at  Burham,"  by 
Messrs.  G.  Payne  and  Frederick  James.  There  are, 
in  addition,  numerous  excellent  illustrations. 

^  Fine  cards  ;  query  for  what  purpose. 

■■'  Bombasine,  a  material  composed  of  silk  and  WfKil, 
cotton  and  wool,  or  wool  alone.  From  Fr.  bombasin, 
Late  Lat.  hombasiuiiiii ,  from  bombysa,  silk. 

'  Rash  is  a  kind  of  inferior  silk  (Ilalliwell). 
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PUBLICATIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS. 


Tart  VII.  of  the  second  volume  of  ihe  Transactions 
of  the  MoM'MENiAl.  Brass  Scciety  has  reached  us. 
It  contains,  inter  alia,  the  following  items :  The 
second  part  of  the  "Brasses  of  Cambridgeshire,"  by 
the  Cambridgeshire  committee  ;  the  sixth  part  of  the 
"  Brasses  of  Bedfordshire,"  by  Mr.  II.  K.  St.  J. 
Sanderson  ;  "Ihe  Matrix  of  Bishop  Beaumont's  Brass 
at  Durham,"  by  the  Rev.  II.  E.  Field;  and  "Some 
Notes  on  a  Brass-rubbing  Tour  in  West  Sussex,"  by 
Mr.  T.  Wareing.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  brasses 
of  Dr.  William  Town  (i486),  P'ellow,  and  of  Dr.  John 
Argentein  (1507),  Provost  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, both  in  the  college  chapel.  Also  of  the  brasses 
of  Walter  Hewke,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  in  1512, 
and  of  a  nameless  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  both  in  Trinity 
Hall  Chapel. 

^C        «o^        ^^ 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  vol.  xiii.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  issued  as  the  publication  for  1895,  and  contains, 
with  other  shorter  notes,  the  following  papers  on 
archceological  subjects:  "Further  Killigrew  Manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  Killigrew  Monument  at  Fal- 
mouth," by  Mr.  Howard  Fox  ;  "  The  Exploration  of 
Carn  Brea,"  by  Mr.  Thurstan  C.  Peter  (this  important 
paper  is  very  fully  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs) ;  *'  Notes  on  Ancient  Coins,"  by  Mr.  J.  D, 
Enys ;  and  "Rude  Stone  Monuments  on  Bodmin 
Moor"  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Lewis.  Besides 
these  papers,  the  accounts  of  the  meetings  and  ex- 
cursions of  the  society  record  a  good  deal  cif  valuable 
archaeological  matter. 

Vol.  vi.,  Part  I.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
ARCnyEOLroiCAL  SOCIETY  has  been  issued.  It  con- 
tains the  following  papers  :  "  Hornchurch  Priory," 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  ;  "  Roman  Pottery  Kiln  at 
Shoeburyness "  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  H.  Laver ; 
"  Grymes  Dyke,  or  the  Outward  Trench  of  Wylden- 
hey,"  also  illustrated,  and  also  by  Mr.  H.  Laver  ; 
"  On  the  Custom  of  the  Setting-up  the  Royal  Arms 
in  Churches,"  by  Mr.  C.  F.  D.  Sperling;  "  Fitz 
Lewes  of  West  Horndon  and  the  Brasses  at  Ingrave," 
by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Elliot  (this  paper  contains  fac- 
similes of  rubbings  of  the  brasses) ;  "  Essex  P^ield- 
names  "  (continued),  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Chapman.  This 
,  latter  paper,  it  may  be  mentioned,  affords  some  very 
useful  material  for  other  students  of  place-names. 
The  Essex  Archaeological  Society  has  also  issued  the 
title-page  and  very  full  index  to  vol.  v.  (new  series)  of 
the  Transactions,  as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  the  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  manuscripts,  and  scrap  collec- 
tions in  the  library. 

•4%  ^  ^ 

Part  11.  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  fifth  series  of  the  Journal  of 
the  RoYAL  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
contains  the  following  among  other  papers,  all  of 
which  are  freely  illustrated  as  usual  :  "  Crua  Mac 
Dara,  off  the  Coast  of  Connemara,  with  a  Notice  of 
its  Church,  Crosses,  and  Antiquities,"  by  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Bigger  ;  "  Dean  Swift's  Library,"  by  Mr,  T.  P.  Le 
Fanu  ;  "  On  Ogham  Stones  in  Kilkenny  County,"  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Barry  ;  "  The  Journal  of  Sir  Peter  Lewys, 
1564  and  1565,"  by  Mr.  James  Mills;  "Prehistoric 
Stone  Forts  of  Northern  Clare,"  by  Mr.  T.  J.  West- 
ropp;  "On  'Holed'  and  Perforated  Stones  in  Ireland," 


by  Mr.  W.  Frazer ;  also  several  minor  papers  under 
the  heading  of  "Miscellanea."  The  Journal  also 
contains  an  appreciative  "  In  Memoriam "  notice, 
with  portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  Father  Denis  Murphy, 
whose  loss  Irish  antiquaries  especially  have  recently 
had  to  deplore. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
The  annual  excursion  of  the  Glasgow  Archae- 
ological Society  was  paid  to  the  Island  of  Bute. 
Leaving  the  Central  Station  at  8.45,  the  party  crossed 
from  Gourock  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  On  arriving 
at  Rothesay,  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Thomson,  F. S.A.Scot.,  author  of  Bute  in  ihe  Olden 
Time,  under  whose  guidance  the  day  was  spent  in 
examining  the  various  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
the  island  contains.  Driving  through  Ascog  and  the 
grounds  of  Mountstuart,  the  first  halt  was  made  at 
the  Standing  Stones  of  Langalchorad,  near  Kingarth 
Manse.  The  circle  originally  consisted  of  nine  stones, 
and  must  have  been  about  86  feet  in  diameter.  Only 
three  of  the  stones  remain,  one  being  conglomerate, 
the  others  whin.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  first  of 
these  suggested  the  theory  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Honey- 
man  that  it  had  at  one  time  formed  into  a  cross, 
though  it  is  now  so  much  weathered  that  no  trace  of 
the  sacred  emblem  can  be  discovered  in  it.  The 
members  next  proceeded  to  Dunagoil,  a  picturesque 
headland  crossed  by  the  remains  of  a  fort,  part  of  the 
defences  of  which  consist  of  a  vitrified  wall.  This 
wall  runs  to  about  285  feet  in  length,  and  is  6  feet 
thick.  As  it  at  present  exists,  the  vitrifaction  would 
seem  to  have  been  applied  from  the  outer  face,  ex- 
tending inwards  to  the  depth  of  5  feet  6  inches. 
Behind  this  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wall,  3  feet 
6  inches  broad,  is  unvitrified.  As,  however,  the 
generally  accepted  theory  with  regard  to  such  struc- 
tures is  that  the  heat  was  applied  from  above,  this 
would  point  to  there  having  formerly  been  a  similar 
unvitrified  portion  of  wall  on  the  seaware  side,  though 
this  has  disappeared.  From  Dunagoil  the  society  went 
on  to  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Blane,  which  stands 
on  an  elevated  site  about  three  miles  south  from  the 
present  parish  church  of  Kingarth.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong  nave  50  feet  6  inches  in  length  internally,  and 
a  choir  26  feet  3  inches  long,  separated  by  a  fine 
chancel  arch  of  Norman  design.  Much  interest  was 
excited  by  the  peculiar  character  of  portions  of  the 
masonry  of  the  choir.  For  13  feet  east  of  the  chancel 
arch  the  walls  consist  of  fine  square-dressed  ashlar 
work  similar  to  the  Norman  masonry  of  the  nave  ;  but 
beyond  this  they  are  constructed  in  their  lower  portions 
of  whinstone  rubble- work,  with  square  dressed  free- 
stone of  an  inferior  character  above.  Mr.  Galloway  s 
theory  in  regard  to  this  was  that  the  whinstone  work 
was  part  of  a  very  ancient  edifice,  and  that  the  Norman 
work  was  built  on  to  it.  It  seems,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  whole  choir  was  formerly  Norman 
throughout,  and  that  by  some  accident  the  eastern 
portion  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  an  inferior  style.  The  society  noticed  with  much 
satisfaction  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  to  preserve  the  remains  at  St.  Blane's, 
The  walls  were  rapidly  crumbling  away,  but  operations 
are  now  in  progress  by  which  this  unfortunate  condition 
of  affairs  will  be  eflectually  arrested.     Interesting  ex- 
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cavations  are  also  being  made  by  Lord  Bute  on  the 
site  of  part  of  the  domestic  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  the  monastic  community,  and  in  which  latterly 
stood  the  manse  of  the  ministers  of  Kingarth.  These 
excavations  have  resulted  in  laying  bare  the  founda- 
tions of  various  buildings,  evidently  early  in  date,  and 
very  curious  in  their  arrangement.  Further  light  will 
probably  be  thrown  on  their  character  as  the  work 
proceeds.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  wall  which  surrounded  the  con- 
ventual precincts  have  been  traced  out  and  exposed. 
All  who  are  interested  in  early  Scottish  ecclesiology 
must  view  with  satisfaction  the  admirable  work  at 
present  being  carried  on  by  Lord  Bute  at  St.  Blane's. 
Returning  to  Rothesay  via  Loch  Pad,  a  visit  was  next 
paid  to  the  parish  church,  where  the  shaft  of  the  Celtic 
cross  standing  in  the  churchyard  was  inspected,  its 
most  remarkable  feature  being  the  existence  of  a  tenon 
at  the  upper  end,  indicating  that  the  cross  had  been 
jointed  on.  The  monuments  in  the  ruined  cathedral 
of  St.  Mary  were  examined  ;  but  in  view  of  the  limited 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  meml)ers,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  disputed 
points  in  regard  to  their  date  and  the  persons  they 
are  supposed  to  commemorate.  The  castle  was  next 
visited,  and  the  members  afterwards  dined  together  in 
the  Royal  Hotel. 


IReoieUis  anD  iBotices 
of  j8ettJ  TBooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

A   Student's    Pastime.       Being  a  Select   Series 
of  Articles   re):)rinted  from   Notes  and  Queries, 
By  the  Rev.   Walter  W.    Skeat,   Litt.  D.,  etc. 
Pp.    Ixxxiv,    410.       Oxford :     Clarendon    Press. 
London  :  He7i7y  PVowd.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
Most  readers  of  the  Antiquary  are,  we  presume, 
familiar  with  the   columns  of  our  very  useful   con- 
temporary, Notes  and  Queries.     We  do  not  think  that 
we  are  exaggerating   the   facts,    or   stating  anything 
which  other  correspondents  of  Notes  and  Queries  will 
consider  a  disparagement  of   their   contributions   to 
its  pages,  if  we  say  that  of  late  years  the  most  valu- 
able articles  in  Notes  and  Queries  have  been  those 
sent   by  Professor  Skeat  on  etymology  and  relative 
matters. 

The  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  Professor's 
notes  is  amusing  and  instructive  withal,  and  often  is 
very  much  as  follows  :  Some  past-master  in  the  craft 
of  guess-work  sends  to  our  contemporary  a  highly 
ingenious  solution  of  a  puzzle  in  etymology,  so  very 
simple,  ingenious,  and  conclusive,  that  there  can  be 
no  escape  from  a  conviction  on  the  sender's  part,  that 
it  is  the  correct  answer  to  a  question  which  he  him- 
self or  someone  else  has  raised.  In  due  time  comes 
a  short,  pithy  note  from  Professor  .Skeat,  demolishing 
the  ingenious  guess  in  stern,  though  courteous 
sentences.  The  Professor  does  not,  however,  content 
himself  with   destroying    other    people's   work,  but 


always  takes  care  to  give  the  true  explanation,  which 
he  further  strengthens  by  an  appeal  to  conclusive  evi- 
dence. It  is  remarkable  how  much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  elicited  in  this  roundabout  way  from 
the  Bosworth  Pro.''essor  of  Anglo-Saxon.  Nor  is  he 
unsparing  of  his  own  mistakes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
blunt  opening  (page  361)  of  a  note  on  "Flotsam" 
and  "Jetsam":  "The  explanations  of  these  words 
in  my  Dictionary  are  incorrect,"  etc. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Professor  Skeat  has 
gathered  together  his  contributions  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  and  has  added  to  them  what  we  may  call 
a  short  autobiography  of  himself.  Some  people, 
especially  in  America,  prefix  their  portraits  to  the 
books  they  publish.  Professor  Skeat,  by  a  happier 
instinct,  has  begun  by  giving  the  reader  a  short 
account  of  himself,  and  of  how  he  gradually  came  to 
study  that  subject  of  which  he  is  the  most  profoundly 
learned  English  scholar  of  the  day. 

Many  years  ago  Trench's  Sntdy  of  Words  became 
a  widely  popular  work,  and  led  many  persons  for  the 
first  time  to  think  seriously  of  their  mother  tongue 
and  the  history  of  words.  We  shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  the  present  volume  does  not  act  as  a  like 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  English,  and  become  as 
widely  popular  as  Archbishop  Trench's  work  formerly 
was.  We  cannot  attempt  to  furnish  any  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  learned  matter  given  in  very  terse  and 
plain  English  in  Professor  Skeat's  book,  any  more 
than  we  can  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  different 
subjects  which  are  dealt  with.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  antiquaries  especially  will  find  much  that  .is  of 
value  and  use  to  them  conveniently  brought  together 
within  the  two  covers  of  a  single  volume,  without 
having  to  hunt  through  the  indexes  of  the  volumes  of 
Notes  and  Queries  for  themselves. 

We  observe  in  this  connection  that  a  word  in  fairly 
common  use  in  modern  antiquarian  works,  "  fylfot," 
cannot  be  traced  back  even  for  a  few  years.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  has  asked  for  a  quotation  as  old  as  1800, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  get  one  !  Another  point 
perhaps  worth  mentioning  is  in  regard  to  Whit 
Sunday.  This  Professor  Skeat  has  conclusively 
settled  as  meaning  "  White  Sunday  ";  but,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  did  that  name  become  applied  to  the 
festival  of  Pentecost  ?  We  have  never  seen  any  quite 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
needs  clearing  up  by  those  who  have  made  early 
ecclesiastical  matters  their  special  study. 

Perhaps  as  interesting  a  note  as  any  is  one  on 
Anglo-Saxon  numerals,  which,  being  fairly  brief,  we 
venture  to  quote  at  length.  Professor  Skeat  says  : 
"Many  persons  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
Anglo-Saxon  must  have  felt  puzzled  at  thecurioususe  of 
the  prefix  hund-  before  certain  numerals.  If  we  write 
out  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  up  to  120  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  series  is  tyn,  twentig,  thrittig,  fcowertig, 
etc.  ;  or,  expressing  the  same  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
modern  English  spelling,  we  get  the  series  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  hund-seventy,  hund- 
eighty,  hund-ninety,  hund  (also  hundred),  hund- 
eleventy,  and  finally  humi-twelvety  (also  called  hi*nd- 
twenty).  As  to  the  meaning  of  hund  there  is  no 
dispute  :  it  means  decade,  and  is  merely  short  for 
Goth,  taihund,  just  as  Latin  centum  is  short  for  decen- 
tum.  But  the  point  is,  Why  shjuld  the  prefix  hutui- 
begin  with  the  numeral  seventy  rather  than  at  any 
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other  point  ?  The  answer  is,  simply,  that  this 
reckoning  refers  to  a  time  when  what  is  still  called 
'the  great  hundred,'  meaning  thereby  120,  was  in 
common  use.  The  half  of  120  is  60,  and  up  to  60  all 
is  straightforward.  Hut  after  passing  60  we  come  to 
a  reckoning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  120,  involving 
higher  numbers,  and,  perhaps,  regarded  as  requiring 
greater  effort  to  ensure  accuracy.  These  higher 
numl)ers  were,  of  course,  in  less  frequent  use  than  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  prefix  served  to  mark  the  notion 
that  60,  the  half  of  120,  had  been  reached,  and  that 
the  reckoning  of  the  second  half  had  begun.  Hence 
the  prefix  was  continued  throughout,  with  the  neces- 
sary introduction  of  the  curious  words  eleventy  and 
twelvcly,  which  are  j^erfectly  legitimate  formations, 
and  were  once  in  actu  d  use.  The  most  curious  use 
of  the  'great  hundred'  which  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  is  in  Fitzherbert's  Husbandry  (E.  D.  S., 
p.  41),  where  the  symbol  '  C '  is  ac'ually  used  to 
denote,  not  lOO,  but  120. 

"This  consi(leration  of  reckoning  by  the  'great 
hundred '  is  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  French 
numerals  also.  The  reckoning  is  regular  up  to 
soixante,  i.e.,  60,  after  that  the  reckoning  proceeds 
by  scores,  the  next  resting-place  (so  to  speak)  being 
qtiatrc  vingl,  or  four  score,  whilst  70  is  merely  called 
soixanle-dix,  60  and  10.  So  also  90  is  80  and  10, 
or  ipiatrevini^^t-dix,  and  the  next  score  is  reached  at 
100.  The  last  score  of  the  '  great  hundred '  is 
reached  at  120,  formerly  called  six  vingts,  or  six 
score,  as  noted  by  Littre,  s.v.  '  Vingt.'  " 

We  feel  tempted,  too,  did  our  space  permit  of  it,  to 
cite  a  few  of  the  guesses  which  Professor  Skeat  has 
overthrown.  Wonderful,  indeed,  many  of  them  are, 
but  we  think  they  all  fade  into  obscurity  before  one 
which  derives  the  figure  called  "  amperzand "  from 
"  and-pussy-and "  because  its  shape  {&.)  suggests  a 
pussy-cat  sitting  up  and  raising  its  fore- paw  ! 

*         *         * 
Kambuno  Sketche-s  from  the  Old  Churches 
OK  THE  Diocese  ok  Llandakf.     By  Charles 
B.    Fowler,     F.R.I.B.A.     Vellum;     17    plates, 
with   17  pp.  of  descriptive  notes,  and  4  pp.  of 
general   description.      Cardiff:    TAe   "  I'Vestern 
Alail''  Co.,  Limited.     Price,  25s. 
This  welcome  addition  to  the  topographical  litera- 
ture of  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 
is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be.     It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  complete  work  on  all,  or,  in  fact,  on  any 
of  the  old  churches  of  the  diocese.     The  author,  in 
his   rambles   among   these   old   fanes,  sketched   and 
measured  such  features  as  pleased  and  interested  him, 
and  without  any  prior  intention  of  publication.     It  is 
essen'ially   a   book    of   drawings ;    the   letter-press, 
with   the   exception  of  four   pages   of  "A  General 
Description  of  the  Churches  in  the  Diocese,"  takes  the 
form  of  descriptive  notes  interleaved  with  the  plates. 
These  drawings  were  produced  with  great  care.     The 
author  states  in  his  preface,  that  most  of  them  are  to 
scale,  and  that  he  can   "answer  for  their  accuracy 
even  to  the  joints  and  dressings."     His  aim  has  been 
the  architectural  veracity  of  his  examples  ;    and  he 
has  avoided  the  use  of  the  rule  in  his  drawings,  as  it 
"gives  to   ancient   work   a   modern   feeling."     The 
plates  are  photo  li'hograph  reductions  of  these  draw- 
ings ;  and  although  they  are  well  and  clearly  printed, 


as  is  the  letter-press  also,  they  do  not  fully  represent 
the  excellence  of  the  originals,  the  amount  of  re- 
duction being  great.  The  author,  however,  hojies  to 
be  able  to  publish  fifty  sets  of  the  plates  on  a  larger 
scale,  at  2is.  the  set.  'Ihe  seventeen  plates  contain 
some  2CO  separate  sketches.  The  concise  "  General 
De.-cription  "  is  of  considerable  antiquarian  value — 
all  the  more  so  as  the  churches  of  this  diocese  have 
received  but  scant  notice.  Mr.  Fowler  confines  him- 
self to  the  smaller  and  more  ordinary  churches,  and 
remarks  they  are  chiefly  of  severe  type,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  bell  cote  on  the 
western  gable.  When  a  tower  is  pre.'-.ent,  it  is  usually 
at  the  west  end,  of  semi-fortified  character,  with  no 
original  external  entrance,  and  surmounted  with  a 
saddle-back  roof.  The  smaller  churches  have  little 
ornamentation  outside  or  inside.  The  porches  are 
mostly  large  and  coarsely  built  ;  the  roofs  open- 
timbered,  rarely  boarded  and  panelled,  except  in 
Monmouthshire  ;  rood-.screens,  piscince,  and  stoups, 
fairly  numerous,  but  sedilia  few.  Niches  occur 
occasionally  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  window,  or 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  Painted  glass  and 
ironwork  are  very  rare.  The  author  appears  to  have 
given  chief  attention  to  the  fonts,  of  which  he  has 
illustrated  about  fifty  ;  and  he  remarks  that  they  are 
mostly  of  simple  Norman  character,  several  having 
l)een  decorated  at  later  dates.  He  notes  the  presence 
of  several  "  low-side  "  and  kindred  openings,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  many  readers  of  this  magazine 
will  concur  with  him  in  suggesting  "  Lepers'  sacra- 
mental and  confessional  window  "  as  a  suitable  term 
for  this  class  of  openings,  or  in  attributing  to  Crom- 
well's time  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  altar  slabs. 

Altogether  Mr.  Fowler  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  his  "  first  attempt  at  publication,"  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  l)e  followed  by  the  second 
volume  which  he  half  promises  in  his  preface. 
*        *         4t 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  copies  of 
the  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal, 
the  East  Anglian,  the  Essex  Review,  the  Fenland, 
the  Notts  and  Derbyshire,  and  the  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire  Notes  and  Queries,  all  of  which  con- 
tinue to  do  excellent  and  useful  work  in  their  different 
spheres.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Middlesex  and 
Hertfordshire  Notes  and  Queries  is  not  receiving  the 
support  it  deserves,  and  which  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  its  securing.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  F.S.A.,  alone  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
excellence  of  its  contents.  We  may  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  take  it,  that  it  Is 
now  published  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Page,  at 
44,  Chancery  Lane. 

From  Mr.  Harry  Hems  of  Exeter  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  "  Rood  and  Other  Screens  in  Devonshire 
Churches,"  being  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Architects  in  April  last.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
it  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  information. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
oblif^ed  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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NOVEMBER,  1896. 


Jl3ote0  of  tbe  a^ontj). 

The  fact  that  a  monthly  magazine  such  as 
the  Antiquary  has  to  go  to  press  in  the 
middle  of  each  preceding  month,  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  record  in  the  number 
for  October,  that  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  September  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  had  reigned  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  of  her  predecessors.  Although 
this  auspicious  event  has  of  late  been  in 
everyone's  thoughts,  we  feel  that  it  ought 
not  to  pass  unrecorded  in  these  Notes.  An 
epoch  has  been  marked  in  English  history, 
and  if  for  no  other  reason  the  Antiquary 
would  desire  to  record  it.  Irrespective  of 
any  such  consideration,  however,  it  is  only 
proper  that  we  should  offer  the  dutiful 
homage  of  our  readers  to  their  Sovereign. 
We  desire  to  re-echo  the  cries  of  acclama- 
tion which  greeted  the  Queen  at  the  Inthroni- 
zation  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  on 
June  28,  1838  :  "  God  save  Queen  Victoria  ! 
Long  live  Queen  Victoria  !"  That  their  re- 
vered Sovereign  may  yet  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  reign  over  them,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  all  her  loyal  and  grateful  subjects. 

^  ^  'fr 
With  reference  to  the  length  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Note,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  had  the  son  of  James  11. 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  reign  might 
have  been  the  longest  on  record :  "  As 
James  II.  died  on  September  6,  1701,  and 
his  son  on  January  i,  1766,  the  length  of  the 
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reign  of  the  latter,  if  he  had  become  King  of 
England,  would  have  been  64  years  and  117 
days,  from  which,  however,  11  days  should 
be  deducted,  the  year  1752  being  that  amount 
short  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  calendar." 
The  writer  (who  signs  his  initials  as  R.  S.  H.) 
adds  :  "  In  mentioning  long  reigns,  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  James  I.  reigned, 
as  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  for  57  years  and 
8  months  over  that  kingdom,  though  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown  as  quite  an  infant." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  longest  European  reign  was  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  reigned  for  72 
years ;  he  and  his  grandson  Louis  XV.  to- 
gether reigning  for  rather  more  than  130 
years,  from  1643  to  1774!  Much  might 
be  said  as  to  other  lengthened  tenures  of 
ofifice.  One,  perhaps,  of  the  most  remark- 
able was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Bromby,  who 
for  72  years  was  vicar  of  Hull.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  clergyman  must  be  at 
least  twenty-four  years  of  age  to  start  with, 
such  a  record  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 
Perhaps  in  this  connection  we  may  allude  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who,  having  been  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1846,  has  now  become  the 
senior  bishop  of  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
episcopate.  This  is  a  distinction  which  it 
is  believed  has  never  before  been  attained 
by  any  other  Pope.    Ad  multos  annos  ! 

^  ^  ^ 
The  British  Museum  has  recently  acquired 
a  very  fine  mediaeval  ewer  of  latten  or  bronze. 
Round  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  engraved 
an  English  inscription  in  Lombardic  lettering 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  ewer  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of 
English  mediaeval  founder's  work.  What, 
however,  is  of  almost  as  much  interest  as  the 
ewer  itself  is  the  place  where  it  was  found 
and  whence  it  was  brought.  This  is  none 
other  than  Ashantee,  the  ewer  being  part  of 
the  spoil  taken  from  King  Prempeh  during 
the  late  expedition  !  How  it  had  found  its 
way  to  such  a  place  baffles  the  imagination 
to  conceive,  and  its  discovery  in  Ashantee 
seems  more  like  an  item  from  some  story  by 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  than  a  plain  fact,  which 
nevertheless  it  is. 

^        ^        ^ 
Mr.  Thomas  May,  of  Warrington,  has  very 
kindly  sent  us  a   photograph  of  a   Roman 
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altar,  which  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  near  that  town.  In  sending  the  photo- 
graph, Mr.  May  says  that  during  the  recent 
removal  of  some  surface  soil  in  preparation 
for  excavating  sand  for  building  purposes,  the 
altar  was  unearthed  on  the  site  of  the  sup- 
posed Roman  station  of  Veratinum,  a  few 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  Roman  road,  of 
which  a  fine  section,  40  inches  thick,  is 
exposed.  The  site  in  question,  which  is 
plentifully  impregnated  with  fragments  of 
pottery  and  other  Roman  remains,  is  at 
Wilderspool,  on  the  south  or  Chester  side  of 
the  River  Mersey,  but  just  within  the  new 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Warrington. 
Mr.  May  was  examining  the  stones  dug  from 
what  had  evidently  been  a  trench,  where  the 
soil  was  darker  in  colour  and  2  or  3  feet 
deeper  than  elsewhere,  when  he  observed  a 
block  that  had  been  thrown  down  the  bank 
for  edging  the  cart-track  to  be  of  regular 
oblong  shape.  When  the  soil  adhering  to  all 
parts  of  its  surface  had  been  partly  removed, 
Mr.  May  came  upon  rough  carving,  and  on 
scraping  the  sand  and  dirt  from  one  end 
discovered  the  focus,  and  recognised  the 
nature  of  the  find — a  Roman  altar. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  altar  is  composed  of  the  soft  red  sand- 
stone of  the  locality,  and  unfortunately  no 
trace  of  an  inscription  can  be  found  upon  it. 
The  corners  are  rounded  by  weathering,  but  it 
is  quite  perfect  except  where  a  small  fragment 
was  broken  off  the  left  front  corner  of  the 
base  by  rough  handling  when  it  was  thrown 
down  the  bank.  The  back  of  the  stone  is 
undressed,  showing  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  set  against  a  wall.  Mr.  May  proceeds  to 
say  :  "  It  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
three  well-proportioned  features,  a  capital, 
shaft,  and  base.  The  capital  measures  12J 
inches  in  length,  8^  inches  in  breadth,  and 
5I  inches  in  height ;  the  shaft  is  9^  inches 
high,  1 1  inches  wide,  and  Z\  inches  thick ; 
the  base  is  about  14  inches  long,  lof  inches 
broad,  and  6  inches  high.  The  total  height 
is  therefore  only  2o|  inches.  .  .  .  The 
foais  occupies  its  invariable  position  near  the 
middle  of  the  summit,  but  it  is  rather  nearer 
the  back  of  the  stone  in  this  instance,  and  is 
merely  an  incised  ring  of  2\  inches  inside 
and  Ty\  inches  outside  diameter.  There  are 
also,  by  way  of  ornament,  two  round  bosses 


on  the  front  corners  of  the  summit.  The 
front  of  the  capital  is  formed  by  three  round 
mouldings  separated  by  deep  grooves,  and 
diminishing  proportionately  downwards. 
There  is  a  rude  carving  in  high  relief  on  the 
right  side  of  the  shaft  to  represent  the 
prefericulum  or  ewer  used  for  containing  the 
wine  for  libations.  This  altar,  though  a 
somewhat  rude  and  diminutive  specimen,  is 
the  only  one  that  has  been  obtained  from 
the  station,  and  will  no  doubt  be  highly 
prized.  The  right  of  discovery  and  rescue 
entitles  me  to  some  say  in  regard  to  its 
disposal,  and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  secure 
it  for  the  local  museum,  as  an  addition  to  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Roman  remains 
from  the  same  locality." 

^  ^  ^ 
In  the  current  number  of  Ai'chceologia 
Ailiana  an  early  photograph  of  the  Quayside 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  taken  before  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1854,  is  reproduced 
as  a  plate  by  the  collotype  process.  This 
most  interesting  old  photograph  prompts  us 
to  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  all 
local  antiquarian  societies  should  at  once  set 
to  work  to  secure  old  photographs  of  de^ 
stroyed  or  "  restored  "  buildings  before  it  is 
too  late  to  do  so.  The  archaeological  value 
of  many  of  these  historical  photographs  is 
simply  incalculable,  but  unfortunately  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  widely  appreciated  as  it 
should.  Of  how  many  a  "restored"  or 
rebuilt  church  is  not  some  old  photograph 
yet  in  existence  the  only  record  or  memorial ! 
The  systematic  collecting  of  old  photographs 
seems  to  us  to  be  at  the  present  moment,  as 
urgent  a  matter  as  the  photographic  surveys 
which  are  happily  in  progress  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Without,  however,  interfer- 
ing with  the  surveys  we  most  earnestly 
emphasize  the  urgent  necessity  for  collecting 
old  and  historical  photographs  as  well.  Both 
should  form  part  of  one  scheme. 

^  ^  ^ 
Baron  de  Baye  has  been  occupied  for  some 
months  past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomsk, 
Siberia,  in  excavating  the  "kurgans,"  or 
turtle-back  burying  mounds  found  in  many 
parts  of  Russia.  Fifteen  "  kurgans  "  have 
been  opened,  and  a  curious  and  signifi- 
cant discovery  made.  Those  mounds,  which 
date  back  to  before  the  Russian  conquest  of 
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Siberia,  contain  beads,  earrings,  knives  with 
artistically-finished  bone  hafts,  copper  kettles, 
engraved  rings,  and  silver  ornaments,  brace- 
lets, etc.  The  oldest  of  these  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Those  mounds,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  date  only  from  about 
three  centuries  ago  (Tomsk  was  founded  in 
1604)  contain  comparatively  little  of  anything, 
hardly  any  articles  of  metal,  except  a  few  of 
the  rudest  form  of  wire  rings  and  earrings, 
and  for  the  most  part  arrowheads,  knives, 
buckles,  etc.,  of  bone,  showing  a  much  poorer 
stage  of  civilization. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W,  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  held  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing in  September  at  Mount  Grace  Priory. 
Mount  Grace  was  one  of  the  nine  Carthusian 
monasteries  in  England  of  which  the  names 
and  dates  of  foundation  are :  Witham 
(Somerset),  1181  ;  Hinton  (Somerset),  1227  ; 
Beauvale  (Notts),  1343;  London,  1371  ; 
Kingston-on-Hull,  1378;  Coventry,  1381  ; 
Epworth  (Lincolnshire),  1396;  and  Shene 
(Surrey),  14 14;  Mount  Grace  itself  having 
been  founded  in  1397  by  Thomas  Holland, 
Duke  of  Surrey.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Carthusian  Order,  as  is  well  known, 
was  that  the  monks  did  not  live  together,  as 
in  other  orders,  in  the  cloister  and  dorter,  but 
each  had  his  own  cell  or  small  house  where 
he  lived,  and  worked,  and  prayed  by  himself, 
and  which  he  never  quitted,  but  on  the 
greater  solemnities  and  festivals,  except  to 
go  to  vespers,  matins,  and  mass  in  the 
church.  The  cells  or  houses  were  arranged 
round  three  sides  of  the  great  cloister,  the 
fourth  side  being  occupied  by  the  church, 
frater,  etc.  At  Mount  Grace  alone,  in 
England,  these  arrangements  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Since  the  previous  visit  of  the  society 
to  Mount  Grace  in  1882  the  ruins  have  been 
almost  entirely  freed  from  ivy  and  other 
noxious  plants,  and  during  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  the  excavations  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Brown  (the  owner)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope  have  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  interesting  features.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  church  has  been  cleared  out,  disclosing 
the  base  of  the  high  altar,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  have  been  uncovered  the 
walls  of  a  side  chapel  containing  the  bases 


of  a  tomb  and  two  altars.  The  chapter 
house  has  also  been  found  and  cleared,  and 
the  sacrist's  house  identified  and  partly  ex- 
cavated. Some  interesting  remains  have 
also  been  opened  up  on  the  west  of  the 
church,  and  three  of  the  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  cloister  have  been  freed 
from  accumulations  of  rubbish.  Before  the 
members  were  conducted  round  the  priory 
by  Mr.  Hope,  a  paper  which  gave  a  very 
clear  and  important  account  of  the  daily  life 
of  a  Carthusian  monk  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  whose  profound  knowledge  on 
all  such  subjects  is  well  known.  We  may  add 
that  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  work  of  excavation  at 
Mount  Grace,  and  the  council  of  the  society 
solicits  the  aid  of  antiquaries  and  others 
towards  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  for  this 
important  work.  Considering  that  Mount 
Grace  is  the  only  Carthusian  monastery  in 
England  of  which  any  considerable  remains 
are  left,  the  importance  of  the  work  is  at  once 
manifest.  Any  readers  of  the  Antiquary  who 
may  desire  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  should 
send  their  subscriptions  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  society,  Mr.  H.  S.  Childe,  Holmegarth, 
Wakefield. 

#       ^       •)!(» 

Speaking  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Walker  intends  to  resign  the  post  of  honorary 
secretary  (which  he  holds  joindy  with  Mr. 
Brown)  at  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Walker's  medical  practice  does  not  leave  him 
suflficient  leisure  to  attend  as  fully  as  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  do  to  the  concerns  of  the 
society.  His  retirement  will  be  much  re- 
gretted by  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
society  has  just  entered  into  its  new  premises 
at  the  old  Medical  School  in  Leeds. 

^  ^  ^ 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne  it  was 
decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  plate  made  at  Newcastle,  bear- 
ing the  hall-mark  of  the  goldsmiths'  com- 
pany of  that  town.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  early  in  May  next,  in  the  museum  in 
the  Black  Gate  in  the  Castle  Garth,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Newcastle,  Richmond,  and  others.  Many 
of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  in  the  north 
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have  already  promised  their  support  and  the 
loan  of  their  church  plate,  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Yorkshire  being  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  possession  of  pieces  of 
church  plate  bearing  the  Newcastle  mark. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  details  of  the  exhibition,  and  circulars 
are  being  issued  soliciting  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
north.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  get  together  selected  specimens  of 
the  work  of  each  member  of  any  provincial 
goldsmiths'  company,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
idea  may  be  followed  up  in  other  districts. 
Of  church  plate  bearing  the  Newcastle  hall- 
mark much  has  been  promised,  but  speci- 
mens of  secular  plate  of  early  date  are  rare, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  persons 
who  possess  pieces  of  plate  bearing  the  hall- 
mark of  one  tower,  or  of  a  shield  with  three 
towers,  will  communicate  with  the  committee. 
Such  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  R.  Blair,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

^  ^  ^ 
All  lovers  of  English  ceramic  art  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons  have 
announced  a  subscription  volume  on  The 
Swansea  and  Nantgarw  Porcelain  Works. 
The  author  of  this  promised  work  is  Mr. 
William  Turner,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  the  subject ;  and  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Cardiff 
Naturalists'  Society  in  1889  upon  Nantgarw 
porcelain,  gives  ample  assurance  that  the 
forthcoming  book  will  not  only  be  thorough, 
but  will  be  pleasant  and  interesting  reading 
to  the  general  reader.  Welsh  porcelain  has 
hitherto  been  a  neglected  corner  of  British 
industrial  art,  but  Mr.  Turner's  book 
promises  to  be  to  it  what  Haslam's  is  to 
Derby,  Binns's  is  to  Worcester,  and  Owen's 
is  to  Bristol.  Such  a  work  will  naturally 
find  a  wide  sale  in  South  Wales,  but  assuredly 
it  will  also  commend  itself  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  Derby  porcelain,  for  these  Welsh 
factories  mainly  owed  their  existence  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Derby  hands.  The 
new  book  will  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  plain  collotypes,  and  a  few  coloured  collo- 
types to  illustrate  the  style  and  mannerism 


of  the  various  artists ;  by  this  means  the 
author  hopes  to  safeguard  the  collector 
against  the  numerous  false  pieces  which  of 
late  years  have  been  in  the  market. 

^  ^  ^ 
Under  the  heading  of"  Vandalism"  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  sends  us  the  following  extract 
from  The  Church  in  the  West  for  September  19, 
1 896  :  "  What  do  you  say  to  the  possession,  at 
Bideford,  of  the  bust  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Dornatello,  an  artist  who  died  over  400  years 
ago?  The  bust  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Friendship  for  some  years.  It  was  sold 
at  a  sale  by  auction  to  Mrs.  Friendship  for 
the  sum  of  i8s.,  and,  on  taking  it  home,  her 
husband  washed  the  figure  with  soap  and 
water,  and,  after  the  most  persevering  trouble, 
he  brought  to  light  the  beautifully  modelled 
and  painted  representation  alluded  to.  It  at 
one  time  stood  on  a  bracket  in  the  Buck  or 
Stucley  pew  in  the  Bideford  church.  But 
when  the  church  was  restored  it  was  removed 
by  the  builder  with  a  lot  of  valueless  things, 
and  was  retained  by  him  until  he  died,  when 
it  was  sold,  as  stated,  to  Mrs.  Friendship. 
The  theory  is  that  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
who  fought  the  Spaniards,  became  possessed 
of  the  figure,  brought  it  to  Bideford,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Rev.  Theobald  Grenville,  who 
was  then  rector  of  Bideford.  The  same 
owner  has  also  the  head,  on  a  bracket,  of 
the  Rev.  Theobald  Grenville,  beautifully 
carved  in  oak.  Also  a  fine  head  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  and  several  pieces  of 
splendid  oak  carving,  all  of  which  came  from 
Bideford  Church.  He  has  also  the  cover  of 
the  font  which  Cromwell's  soldiers  carried  out 
of  the  church  and  allowed  the  swine  to  eat 
out  of.  These  are  relics  which  are  fully 
authenticated,  and  in  that  respect,  at  any 
rate,  are  more  interesting  than  the  long- 
talked-of-guns."  Mr.  Hems  wants  to  know 
(and  other  people  will  share  his  desire  in 
this  respect)  how  the  church  authorities  at 
Bideford  came  to  part  with  these  objects. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  Batsford,  of  High  Holborn,  is  about  to 
publish  a  work  on  Choir  Stalls  and  their 
Carvings,  by  Miss  Emma  Phipson.  The 
volume  will  contain  300  examples  of  miseri- 
cords, etc ,  reproduced  on  100  plates  from 
original  drawings.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
fragmentary  literature  already  existing  on  this 
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subject,  only  a  small  number  of  the  examples 
to  be  included  in  Miss  Phipson's  work  have 
been  hitherto  dealt  with.  The  subject  is 
one  which  calls  for  more  adequate  treatment 
than  it  has  yet  received,  and  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  work  now 
in  course  of  preparation. 

«|»  «$»  ^ 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  first  part  of  the 
List  of  Private  Libraries  compiled  by  Mr.  G. 
Hedeler,  of  Leipzig,  will  be  ready  in  Decem- 
ber. It  includes  more  than  500  important 
private  collections  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  The  statements  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  and  the  principal 
features  of  the  separate  collections  have  been 
furnished,  almost  without  exception,  by  the 
owners  themselves.  An  index  of  subjects 
enables  the  reader  to  determine  at  a  glance 
which  collectors  devote  themselves  to  each 
of  the  specialties  indexed.  The  second  part, 
now  being  prepared,  will  contain  a  record  of 
about  the  same  number  of  the  larger  private 
libraries  in  Great  Britain.  Any  possessors  of 
libraries  with  whom  Mr.  Hedeler  has  been 
unable  to  communicate  are  requested  to 
furnish  him  with  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  treasures,  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  their  libraries.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
interest  of  all  bibliographical  students  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  as  complete  as 
possible. 


OBarlp  Q^ecbanical  Catriage?. 

By  Rhys  Jenkins. 

IV. — Steam  Carriages  {Continued). 

N  dealing  with  Watt  and  Murdoch 
in  the  preceding  article  reference 
was  made  to  William  Symington. 
Symington  is  better  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  steam  navigation, 
but  he  took  up  that  branch  of  the  subject 
only  after  having  become  convinced  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  propulsion  of  road 
vehicles  by  steam  power;  he  had,  in  fact, 
exhibited  a  model  steam  carriage  (Fig.  i)  in 
Edinburgh  in  1786.     His  son-in-law  tells  us:* 

*  R.  Bowie  :  A  Brief  Narrative,  Proving  the  Right 
of  the  Late  William  Symington  to  be  considered  the 


"As  early  as  the  year  1784,  amidst  the  wild,  bleak      . 
scenery  of  the  country  he  inhabited   (Lanarkshire), 
■  and  when  he  knew  nothing  of  any  attempts  which 
might  have  been  made  to  realize  such  an  idea,  it       • 
occurred  to  him  that  steam  might  be  rendered  avail-  ■    •,  : 
able  for  the  propulsion  of  locomotive  carriages.     He    •   '. 
immediately  set  about  embodying  his  idea,  and  in     '. »;' 
178b  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  professors  and 
other  scientific  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  a  working 
model  of  a  steam  carriage,  which  afforded  such  proofs 
of  capability  that  he  was  warmly  urged  by  all  present 
to  carry  his  invention  into  full  effect. 

"  But  with  a  sense  of  honour,  which  redounds  to  his 
credit,  he  would  not  allow  his  friendly  advisers  or  his 
patron,  Mr.  Meason,  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  to 
which  the  state  of  the  roads  in  Scotland,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  fuel  and  water,  presented,  in  his 
opinion,  insurmountable  objections.  Besides,  he  was 
the  more  easily  induced  to  abandon  his  experiments 
on  land  carriage  by  a  belief  in  a  possibility  of  more 
advantageously  employing  steam  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation." 

Referring  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  boiler  and  engine  are  mounted  upon  the 
axle  of  the  hind  wheels.  There  is  a  single 
cylinder,  the  piston  rod  of  which  is  coupled 
directly  to  a  rack  extending  along  one  side  of 
the  boiler  and,  by  means  of  a  chain  passing 
over  pulleys,  to  a  similar  rack  at  the  other 
side  of  the  boiler.  These  racks  gear  with 
corresponding  toothed  wheels  loose  upon  the 
hind  axle,  but  which  carry  it  around  when 
moving  in  one  direction  by  means  of  ratchet 
wheels  and  pawls.  The  engine  thus  exerts 
its  power  alternately  upon  opposite  ends  of 
the  axle,  and  both  strokes  are  utilized  to 
produce  forward  motion  of  the  carriage. 
The  engine  is  fitted  with  a  condenser,  from 
which  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler.  Of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  interesting  model  the 
writer  has  no  information.  If  in  existence 
it  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
National  Collection  at  South  Kensington. 

Another  inventor  of  this  period  of  whom 
very  little  has  been  heard  is  Robert  Fourness 
of  EUand,  Halifax,  who,  in  1788,  obtained  a 
patent,  in  conjunction  with  James  Ashworth, 
for  a  road-locomotive  intended  for  drawing 
vehicles.  There  are  many  points  of  interest 
in  this  machine;  it  had  a  three -cylinder 
vertical  non-condensing  engine,  the  shaft  of 
which  drove  the  hind  axle  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels, and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine  was  directed  into  the  water  tank  and 

Inventor  of  Steam  Land  Carriage  Locomotion,  and 
also  the  Inventor  and  Introducer  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion.    London,  1833. 
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served  to  warm  up  the  feed  water.  Although 
in  an  account  of  this  machine  supph'ed  to 
one  of  the  engineering  journals,*  by  a  Mr. 
Fourness,  presumably  a  descendant  of  the 
inventor,  a  drawing,  obviously  prepared  from 
a  model,  is  given,  it  appears  very  doubtful 
whether  the  latter  ever  carried  the  invention 
into  effect;  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  Fourness  and  Ashworth,  like  Symington, 
turned  their  attention  more  to  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  ships, 
for  which  also  they  obtained  a  patent  in  the 
same  year. 

The  name  of  the  celebrated  American 
mechanic,  Oliver  Evans,  is  one  that  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound    up   with    the    history   of 


a  small  engine  for  lifting  the  mud,  he  caused 
the  same  to  propel  itself  from  his  works  to  the 
riverside  by  fitting  it  with  road  wheels,  which 
were  connected  by  gearing  to  the  little  engine 
on  board ;  the  speed  of  progression  was 
necessarily  low,  but  the  experiment  appears 
to  have  been  a  complete  success. 

Another  American  inventor,  Nathan  Read, 
is  considered  to  have  made  a  model  steam- 
carriage  in  1788-89.  In  1790  he  applied  to 
Congress  for  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and 
although  the  application  appears  to  have 
fallen  through,  the  specification  and  drawing 
have  fortunately  been  preserved.* 

Read  proposed  to  use  two  double-acting 
steam   engines,    the   piston  -  rods    of   which 


FIG.    I. — SYMINGTON,    I786. 


steam-carriages — not,  indeed,  that  he  ever 
constructed  one,  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a  firm  believer  in  their  practicability,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  strove  to  induce 
capitalists  to  embark  upon  the  enterprise. 
He  appears  to  have  first  considered  the 
subject  during  his  apprenticeship,  about  the 
year  1772.  In  1786  he  petitioned  the  legis- 
latures of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  for 
patents  for  his  flour  mills  and  steam-waggons, 
and  in  1801  or  1802,  finding  it  impossible  to 
get  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  he  commenced 
alone  at  the  construction  of  a  steam-carriage. 
This  attempt  was,  however,  soon  abandoned, 
the  constructor  finding  that  his  energies  could 
be  more  profitably  utilized  in  other  directions. 
However,  in  1804,  having  built  a  flat  or  lighter 
for  cleansing  docks,  which  was  provided  with 

•  The  Mechanical  World,  July  22,  1892. 


carried  racks  in  gear  with  pinions  secured 
to  the  hind  wheels,  so  that  there  was  one 
engine  for  each  wheel.  Either  engine  could 
be  used  separately  to  cause  the  carriage  to 
turn  to  one  side  or  the  other.  With  the  idea 
of  assisting  the  motion  of  the  carriage  the  ex- 
haust steam  was  directed  backwards.  Read 
proposed  to  employ  his  multitubular  boiler, 
and  this  in  itself  was  a  most  important  step 
forward,  as  without  some  construction  of 
the  sort  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  secure 
sufficient  steam  generating  power  within  the 
limits  of  weight  allowable  in  a  road  vehicle. 
Altogether  Read's  carriage  appears  to  have 
been  well  thought  out,  and  it  is  not  a  little 

*  They  are  reproduced,  together  with  accounts  of 
Read's  other  inventions  by  D.  Read,  in  A^a///a«  Kead : 
his  Invention  of  the  Multitubular  Boiler,  etc.  New 
York,  1870. 
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remarkable  that  his  ideas  remained  in  ob- 
scurity for  such  a  length  of  time  as  they 
did. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  steam  -  carriages 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  France  between 
Cugnot'stime  and  1830,  when  several  carriages 
were  constructed  by  Dietz  and  others,  although 
in  1803  one  Sieur  Dallery  obtained  a  patent, 
"  Pour  un  bateau  h.  helice  et  une  voiture  a 
vapeur  marchant  sur  routes  ordinaires,"  in 
the  specification  of  which  is  shown  a  curious 
boat  -  shaped  carriage  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine. 

Trevithick,  perhaps  the  greatest  inventive 
genius  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country, 
commenced  his  labours  at  the  locomotive,  of 
which  he  of  all  others  is  entitled  to  be  styled 
the  father,  with  attempts  upon  ordinary  roads. 
In  1796  and  the  following  years  he  appears 
to  have  constructed  several  models ;  one  of 
these  is  still  in  existence,  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is 
mounted  on  three  wheels,  and  has  a  horizontal 
cylindrical  boiler,  in  which  is  to  be  remarked 
the  curious  feature  that  heat  is  supplied  by  a 
heated  iron,  just  as  in  a  box  smoothing-iron. 
The  cylinder  is  vertical,  and  is  placed  partly 
in  the  boiler.  The  piston-rod  carries  at  its 
upper  end  a  cross-head  sliding  in  guides  and 
having  end  journals  for  the  connecting-rod, 
which  descend  to  crank-pins  in  the  two  hind 
wheels.  A  fly-wheel  mounted  on  a  stud- 
spindle  is  connected  to  one  of  the  wheels  by 
spur  gearing.  In  1 800-1 801  Trevithick 
constructed  his  first  full-sized  engine,  which 
made  its  trial  trip  on  Christmas  Eve,  1801. 
The  following  account  of  that  trial  by  a 
resident  of  Camborne  has  appeared  in  various 
places,  but  no  apology  is  needed  for  repeat- 
ing it  here : 

"  In  the  year  1801,  upon  Christmas  Eve,  towards 
evening,  Captain  Dick  (Trevithick)  got  up  steam  out 
in  the  highroad,  just  outside  the  shop  at  the  Weith. 
When  we  see'd  that  Captain  Dick  was  a-going  to 
turn  on  steam,  we  jumped  up,  as  many  as  could — 
maybe  seven  or  eight  of  us.  "Twas  a  stiffish  hill  going 
from  the  Weith  up  to  Camborne  beacon,  but  she  went 
up  like  a  little  bird.  When  she  had  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  was  a  roughish  piece  of  road, 
covered  with  loose  stones.  She  didn't  go  quite  so 
fast,  and  as  it  was  a  flood  of  rain,  and  we  were  very 
squeezed  together,  I  jumped  off.  She  was  going 
faster  than  I  could  walk,  and  went  on  up  the  hill 
about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  further,  when  they 
turned  her,  and  came  back  to  the  shop. " 


In  1802  Trevithick,  in  conjunction  with  a 
relative,  Andrew  Vivian,  took  out  a  patent, 
covering,  among  other  things,  his  steam- 
carriage.  The  specification  describes  an 
engine  (Fig.  2)  with  a  single  horizontal 
cylinder  fixed  in  a  horizontal  boiler,  which  is 
shown  underneath  a  carriage  of  ordinary 
design.     The   piston-rod  is  forked,  to  pass 


FIG.    2. — TREVITHICK,    l802. 

over  the  crank-shaft,  which  it  works  by  a 
return  connecting-rod.  Gearing  with  spur- 
wheels  on  the  naves  of  the  main  road  wheels 
are  loose  spur-wheels  on  the  ends  of  the 
crank-shaft,  to  which  they  are  connected  by 
arms  on  the  latter  engaging  with  pins  on  the 
former.  The  said  arms  may  be  moved  in 
and  out  of  gear  by  hand-levers. 

After  describing  the  drawings,  the  specifica- 
tion proceeds : 

"...  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in 
certain  cases  we  make  the  external  periphery 
of  the  road  wheels  uneven  by  projecting 
heads  of  nails  or  bolts,  or  cross  grooves,  or 
fittings  to  railroads,  when  required,  and  that 
in  cases  of  hard  pull  we  cause  a  lever  bolt  or 
claw  to  project  through  the  rim  of  one  or 
both  of  the  said  wheels,  so  as  to  take  hold 
of  the  ground ;  but  that  in  general  the 
ordinary  structure  or  figure  of  the  external 
surface   of  these   wheels   will   be   found   to 
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answer  the  intended  purpose.  And,  more- 
over, we  do  observe  and  declare  that  the 
power  of  the  engine  with  regard  to  its  con- 
venient apph'cation  to  the  carriage  may  be 
varied  by  changing  the  relative  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  road  wheels,  compared  with 
that  of  the  crank  axis,  by  shifting  the  gears 
or  toothed  wheels  for  others  of  different  sizes 
properly  adapted  to  each  other.  .  .  ,  We 
do  occasionally  use  bellows  to  excite  the  fire, 
and  the  said  bellows  are  worked  by  the 
piston-rod  or  crank." 

In  1802  a  locomotive  was  being  built 
according  to  Trevithick's  plans  at  Colebrook- 
dale,  and  in  1803  an  engine  made  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  specification  was  sent  to 
London,  where  it  was  attached  to  a  coach, 
and  run  along  the  streets  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success,  although  it  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion  it  tore  down  a  garden  wall ;  it 
also  came  in  for  volleys  of  cabbage  stumps, 
rotten  onions  and  eggs  from  coachmen  and 
others. 

Trevithick,  however,  soon  relinquished  his 
attempts  at  locomotion  upon  common  roads, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  railways,  and  in 
1804  he  completed  the  tramway  locomotive 


FIG.   3.— BRUNTON,    1813. 

at  Penydarren,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  in  the 
same  year  he  was  having  an  engine  built  at 
Gateshead-on-Tyne.  Four  years  later  he 
was  again  in  London,  running  his  locomotive 
on  a  circular  railway  upon  the  ground  now 
forming  Euston  Square;  but  he  met  with 
so  little  encouragement  that  he  became 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  subject,  and 
in  1 809  he  appears  to  have  refused  an  order 
for  a  locomotive,  stating  that  he  was  "engaged 


in  other  pursuits,  and  having  declined  the 
business  could  render  no  assistance." 

After  Trevithick's  time  the  idea  got  abroad 
that  the  adhesion  of  plain  wheels  was  not 
sufficient  to  propel  an  engine.  Accordingly, 
in  181 2,  we  find  Blenkinsop  laying  down  his 
rack  railway  near  Leeds,  and,  what  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
in  i8i3we  have  Bruntonwith  his  "Mechani- 
cal Traveller."  The  most  curious  piece  of 
engineering  is  represented  in  Fig.  3.  The 
engine  is  propelled  by  a  pair  of  legs,  to  which 
is  given  a  motion  resembling  walking.  The 
piston-rod  A  in  its  outward  movement  forces 
out  the  leg  and  foot  B,  which  pushes  behind, 
but  as  the  foot  is  fixed  against  the  ground, 
it  cannot  move  back ;  the  engine  is  therefore 
caused  to  advance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
movement  of  the  piston-rod,  reversed  by 
means  of  a  pinion  and  racks  upon  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  draws  in  the  other  foot  E,  which 
is  lifted  clear  of  the  ground  by  means  of 
leather  straps  and  levers.  Upon  the  reversal 
of  the  movement  of  the  piston,  the  leg  E 
acts  as  the  pusher,  and  B  is  drawn  in.  The 
machine  was  employed  at  the  Butterly  Iron 
Works,  but  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  con- 
sequence of  the  boiler  exploding  when  at 
work. 

The  period  from  1820  to  1840,  although  a 
most  important  and  interesting  one  in  the 
history  of  steam  carriages,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  labours  of  Gurney,  Hancock,  and 
Scott-Russell,  does  not  perhaps  fairly  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Antiquary.  We 
shall  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  brief 
outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  steam 
carriage  movement  of  sixty  years  ago.* 

This  movement  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  attempt  of  Julius  Griffith  of  Bromp- 
ton,  who,  in  1821-1822,  had  a  carriage  built 
by  Bramah,  the  celebrated  engineer  and  lock- 
smith, which,  in  spite  of  the  best  workman- 
ship of  those  days,  was  a  complete  failure. 
Part  of  the  mechanism  appears  to  have  been 
invented    by    one   Arzberger,    a    foreigner. 

*  The  steam  carriages  of  this  period,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  subject  of  steam  locomotion  on  common 
roads,  is  dealt  with  very  fully  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  Steam 
Locomotiott  on  Common  Roads,  1891.  From  which 
the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  taken. 

The  Cantor  lectures  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Beaumont,  read 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  last  winter,  on  "  Mechanical 
Road  Carriages,"  will  also  be  found  of  great  value. 
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David  Gordon,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Murdoch  in  connec- 
tion with  experiments  with  compressed  air- 
carriages,  was  labouring  at  steam-carriage 
projects  about  this  time.  One  of  his  ideas  is 
the  curious  arrangement  shown  in  Fig  4,  in 
which  the  engine  is  placed  inside  a  sort  of 
squirrel-cage,  i.e.,  a  drum  9  feet  in  diameter 
formed  with  teeth  inside  adapted  to  gear  with 
teeth  on  the  wheels  of  the  engine.  His  next 
scheme  was  one  in  which  propelling  legs  were 
used  to  forward  the  carriage,  a  device  already 
brought  into  use  by  Brunton. 

Gurney,  one  of  the  best  known  steam-car- 
riage inventors,  also  commenced  his  experi- 
ments with  an  arrangement  of  propelling-legs 
which  practical  experience  soon  demonstrated 
to  be  of  no  value.  Gurney  made  a  number 
of  carriages,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  Sir 
Charles  Dance,  plied  regularly  between 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  four  times  a  day 
for  four  months  in  1831. 

Hancock  and  Scott-Russell  also  had  car- 
riages at  work  regularly  in  the  public  streets. 
The  former,  in  1831,  established  a  line  of 
steam  -  omnibuses  between  Stratford  and 
London,  and  in  1834  between  the  Bank  and 
Paddington,  via  Pentonville.  Scott-Russell, 
in  1834,  had  a  steam-carriage  service  at  work 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  but  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  in  consequence  of  a  boiler  ex- 
plosion, resulting  in  several  deaths. 

Besides  those  named  above,  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  other  inventors  at  work — 
Burstall  and  Hill,  Anderson  and  James,  Ogle 
and  Summers,  Macerond  and  Squire,  Heaton, 
Church,  and  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  recorded 
that  at  the  end  of  1833,  there  were  as  many 
as  twenty  steam-carriages  completed  or  in 
hand,  in  and  around  London  alone.  In 
another  place*  the  present  writer  has  pointed 
out,  as  evidencing  the  great  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  in  those  days,  the  circumstance 
that  Alexander  Gordon's  Treatise  Upon  Ele- 
mental Loco7tiotion  ran  into  a  third  edition  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  and  that  the  author 
thereof  brought  out  two  special  journals,  i.e., 
iht  Journal  of  Ekfnental  Locomotion,  in  1832, 
and  the  Journal  of  Steam  Transport  and 
Husbandry,  in  1833.  One  of  the  articles  in 
the  latter  bears  the  title,  "  Proposal  for  Ap- 

*  Power  Locomotion  on  the  Highway,  1896. 
VOL.  XXXII. 


propriating  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Purse 
the  Vast  Revenue  that  will  Arise  Annually 
from  Internal  Elemental  Transit." 

Quite  a  number  of  companies  were  formed 
or  projected  to  work  these  carriages.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Steam  Carriage  Company,  1832  ;  the  Pad- 
dington and  London  Steam  Carriage  Com- 
pany, 1832  ;  Heaton's  Steam  Carriage  Com- 
pany,   1833 ;   the   London,    Holyhead,   and 


FIG.    4. — GORDON,    182I. 

Liverpool  Steam  Carriage  and  Road  Com- 
pany, 1834  ;  the  Steam  Carriage  Company  of 
Scotland,  1834  ;  the  Hibernian  Steam  Coach 
Company,  1834;  and  the  Steam  Carriage 
and  Waggon  Company,  1838. 

But  what  with  the  competition  of  the 
railways,  the  difficulties  as  to  tolls,  the  im- 
perfections of  the  roads,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
engines  themselves,  by  1840  all  this  interest 
appears  to  have  died  out,  and  the  problem 
of  carrying  passengers  by  steam-power  on 
common  roads  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
time  being. 

One  of  the  enthusiasts  of  this  period— 
J.  H.  Clive — came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it 
is  impossible  to  build  an  engine  sufficiently 
strong  to  run  even  without  a  load,  on  a 
common  road,  year  by  year,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  would  break 
down.  Cold  iron,  at  that  speed,  cannot  stand 
the  shock  of  the  momentum  of  a  constant  fall 
from  stones  and  ruts  of  even  an  inch  high." 
George  Stephenson,  too,  held  that  "steam 
carriages  on  ordinary  roads  would  never  be 
effective,  or,  at  least,  sufficiently  serviceable 
to  supersede  horse  carriages";  one  must 
make  allowance  here,  of  course,  for  a  natural 
bias  in  favour  of  railways.  James  Watt  also 
thought  they  were  out  of  the  question  "  unless 
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God  will  work  a  miracle  in  favour  of  these 
carriages";  here,  again,  there  was  a  natural 
leaning  to  low-pressure  condensing  engines 
running  at  a  low  speed,  which  are  out  of  the 
question  on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  these 
prophecies  of  failure,  there  have  been  many 
more  or  less  successful  experiments  carried 
out  since  1840,  and,  without  doubt,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  restrictions  of  the  Locomotives 
Acts,  which  we  are  now  to  see  removed,  a 
great  many  more  would  have  been  carried 
out. 

Compressed  air  has  been  tried  as  the 
motive  power  for  road  carriages  and  tram- 
cars  on  many  occasions,  but  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  idea  goes  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
George  Medhurst,  of  London,  projected  a 
general  system  of  transport  on  common 
roads  by  the  aid  of  motors  driven  by  air, 
which  was  to  be  compressed  at  convenient 
stations  by  windmills,  watermills,  or  by  hand. 
Medhurst  endeavoured  to  form  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  ^50,000  to  work  this 
project,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  practice.  His  patent  specifications 
are  very  interesting  documents;  that  of  1799 
relates  to  "  a  condensing  wind- engine  capable 
of  being  applied  to  all  kinds  of  purposes  in 
which  steam,  water,  wind,  or  horses  are 
employed."  That  of  1800  to  "a  new  im- 
proved method  of  driving  carriages  of  all 
kinds  without  the  use  of  horses  by  means 
of  an  improved  ^^solian  engine,  and  which 
engine  may  also  be  applied  to  various  other 
useful  purposes."     In  the  latter  he  tells  us  : 

"  The  power  applied  to  the  machinery  is  com- 
pressed air,  and  the  power  to  compress  the  air  I 
obtain  generally  by  wind,  assisted  and  improved  by 
machinery  described  in  this  specification  ;  and  in 
order  to  render  my  invention  universally  useful,  I 
propose  to  adapt  my  machinery  and  magazine  so  that 
it  may  be  charged  by  hand,  by  a  fall  of  water,  by  a 
partial  vacuum  obtained  by  wind,  and  also  by 
explosive  and  effervescent  substances,  for  the  rapid 
conveyance  of  passengers,  mails,  despatches,  artillery, 
military  stores,  etc.,  and  to  establish  regular  stage- 
coaches and  waggons  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
convey  goods  and  passengers,  for  public  accommoda- 
tion, by  erecting  windmills,  watermills,  etc.,  at  proper 
intervals  upon  the  roads,  to  be  employed  in  charging 
large  magazines  at  these  stations  with  compressed  air, 
or  in  raising  large  reservoirs  of  water  by  wind,  etc.,  by 
the  power  of  which  smaller  portable  magazines  may 
be  charged,  when  required,  by  machinery  for  that 
purpose. 


Small  carriages  were  to  be  worked  by 
rotary  engines,  larger  carriages  by  recipro- 
cating engines  provided  with  a  special  gear 
for  varying  the  power.  Another  project  of 
this  inventor  was  the  propulsion  of  carriages 
by  a  gunpowder  engine.  Medhurst  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets  upon  his  inven- 
tions. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  Murdoch,  who 
did  a  lot  of  work  in  connection  with  com- 
pressed air,  contemplated  its  application  for 
propelling  carriages,  and  between  1828  and 
1832  several  inventors  were  at  work  on 
compressed  air  carriages.  Of  these  it  would 
appear  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Northampton 
Free  Press  that  a  Mr.  Fordham,  of  London, 
had  actually  constructed  a  carriage ;  he  esti- 
mated that  carriages  could  be  worked  by 
compressed  air  at  fourpence  or  sixpence  a 
mile  as  against  two  shillings  for  horses. 
Another  of  these  inventors,  W.  Mann,  of 
Brixton,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A 
Description  of  a  New  Method  of  Propelling 
Locomotive  Machines^  and  of  Communicating 
Potver  and  Motion  to  all  Other  Kinds  of 
Machinery,  London,  1830,  in  which  appears 
a  lithograph  of  the  proposed  carriage.  He 
therein  discusses  the  pneumatic  distribution 
of  power  generally,  taking  as  an  example  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  artisans 
of  which  "  may  be  supplied  with  cheap 
power  by  means  of  compressed  air,  just  as 
they  are  now  supplied  with  cheap  light  by 
means  of  gas." 

In  France,  Andraud  and  Tessi^  du  Motay 
constructed  a  compressed  air  carriage  to  run 
upon  rails  in  1840. 

In  1848  the  Baron  von  Rathen  was  ex- 
perimenting with  a  compressed  air  carriage 
at  Putney. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  these  schemes  was 
that  of  Samuel  Brown,  who  constructed  a 
carriage  fitted  with  what  he  called  a  "  gas- 
vacuum  engine."  This  carriage  successfully 
ascended  Shooters  Hill  in  Kent  in  1826. 

Electric  carriages  date  from  that  of  Daven- 
port, an  American,  who  in  1835  constructed 
a  model,  arranged  to  run  upon  a  circular 
railway.  The  first  machine  intended  for 
practical  work  was,  however,  that  of 
Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  tried  on  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  railway  in  1842. 

We  shall  at  this  point  leave  the  considera- 
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tion  of  carriages  propelled  by  inanimate 
power,  and  in  the  next  and  concluding 
article  revert  to  those  driven  by  men  and 
animals. 


JFtom  lonDon  to  OEDintiumf) 
in  1795, 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 

With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

{Continued from  p.  307,  vol.  xxxii.)* 

[ Thursday,  2oih  August. ]  Arrive  at  Th orn- 
ton-rail  (Colonel  Thornton's),  formerly  the 
Seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  finely  situated  on 
a  rising  ground ;  a  fine  new  garden  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  house  on  the  declivity  of  the 
eminence.  At  three  o'clock  p.m.  come  to 
Green -Hammerton,  where  dine.  Fall  in 
here  with  a  gentleman  of  Macclesfield  in 
Cheshire,  who  informs  me  that  about  his 
place  land  setts  [i.e.  lets]  at  eight  pounds  an 
acre;  knew  some  there  have  been  offered 
ten  pounds.  At  Hammerton-green  oats  sell 
at  present  at  half  a  guinea  a  bushel  (Cheshire 
bushel  forty-five  pounds).  Wheat  sold  here 
lately  at  four  guineas  per  Quarter,  equal  to 
eight  bushels.  Great  fall  of  grain  every  where 
in  this  country  'of  late.  The  corn-dealers 
detected  in  their  tricks  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  farmers  to  keep  up  their  grain 
in  hopes  of  an  exorbitant  price.  Leave 
Green-Hammerton  at  four  p.m.  This  gentle- 
man travels  with  me  to  York. 

In  the  vicinity  of  York  harvest  begun. 
Oats,  barley,  wheat,  &c.  cut  down.  Fine 
farming  here,  and  excellent  crops.  All  the 
turnips  of  England  (almost  all  I  have  yet 
seen)  are  sown  in  the  broadcast  jf  the  potatoes 

*  The  following  corrections  were  not  given  effect  to 
in  last  instalment  of  this  Diary  :  Page  301,  Cynanchica, 
Libanotis,  Caiicalis ;  ,T^zi.ge  -^02,  Ononis,  Calciifapa, 
Hedysanim  Onobrychis,  Otites  ;  page  303,  Sisymbrium 
sylvestre ;  page  306,  Selago,  civspitosus.  Also  page  304, 
"Captains  Stewart,  McDonald,  and  McKilligan," 
and  "  Messrs.  Preston,"  etc.  ;  and  on  page  305,  foot- 
note, "Allerton  Gledhow.     Dixon,  Esq." 

t  From  this  remark  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the 
diarist  was  accustomed  to  see  turnips  sown  in  drills. 
The  cultivation  of  turnips  in  the  open  fields  had  only 
been  begun  in  Scotland  about  fifty  years  previously, 
and  the  seed  had  been  sown  broadcast  until  1753,  in 


are  drilled:  the  wheat  used  about  York  is 
both  of  the  red  and  white  sort. — Plants  I 
observed  betwixt  Knaresborough  and  York : 
Plenty  of  Eupatorium  cannabinuni,  Epilobium 
hirsutum,  Scrophularia  aquatica,  Betonica 
officinalis,  Bryonia  nigra,  Convolvulus  sepium, 
C.  arvensis,  some  oi  Jasione  montana  near 
Hammerton,  where  also  I  observed  Nepeta 
Cataria.  Betwixt  Knaresborough  and  Green- 
Hammerton  I  gathered  Campanula  Tr ache- 
Hum,  Sec. — About  four  miles  from  York,  the 
Cathedral  appears  not  above  a  mile  from 
you.  Approach  York  about  six  p.m.  The 
river  Ouse  runs  gently  by  the  town,  and 
besides  small  craft,  it  bears  up  to  the  city 
some  vessels  in  the  merchant-way  of  two 
masts,  but  of  no  great  burden.  A  canal  sets 
off  from  the  Ouse  towards  the  north,  and 
carries  coals  and  other  articles  of  trade  up 
the  country  for  a  considerable  extent.  A 
great  line  of  canal  is  to  form  a  junction 
betwixt  the  Humber  and  Liverpool. 

Walk  out  in  the  evening  to  see  the  Cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  in  the 
world.  Its  length  five  hundred,  twenty-four 
and  a  half  feet ;  its  breadth  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet.  The  largest  Quire  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  great  Window  seventy-five 
feet  high  by  thirty -two  feet  wide.  The 
paintings  of  this  and  indeed  of  all  the 
windows  of  this  vast  building  are  wonder- 
fully grand.  In  the  body  of  the  Quire  are 
the  seats  of  the  Judges  in  the  times  of 
Assize  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
side  are  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop,  and  to 
the  left  of  it  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c. 
Go  next  into  the  Outer  Vestry,  where 
among  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  you  see  the 
wooden  chests,  one  thousand  four  hundred 
years  old,  where  the  priestly  robes  were  kept. 
Here  also  you  see  a  very  ingenious  wooden 
model  of  the  Cathedral,  made  by  a  little  boy 
of  this  city  with  his  knife,  &:c. — Were  next 
conducted  into  the  Inner  Vestry,  and  shewn 

which  year  a  Roxburghshire  farmer  (William  Dawson) 
introduced  the  practice  of  sowing  in  drills,  the  result 
of  experience  gained  by  him  in  Leicestershire.  The 
superiority  of  the  new  system  being  speedily  recog- 
nised, a  complete  revolution  was  thus  effected  in 
Scottish  turnip-culture,  and,  to  judge  from  the  alx)ve 
reference  in  the  Diary,  the  farmers  of  Scotland  had 
then  wholly  adopted  the  I^icestershire  method,  while 
the  majority  of  their  English  brethren  still  lagged 
behind. 
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a  great  number  of  very  old  curiosities,  and 
among  the  rest  a  large  Bugle-horn,  given  in 
a  donation  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  by 
Ulphus,  one  of  the  West  Saxon  kings.  It 
was  taken  away  in  the  wars  betwixt  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  restored 
afterwards  to  the  Cathedral.  Here  is  shewn 
also  the  cloak  of  James  VI. ;  and  also  the 
silver  pastoral  staff  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  by  Catharine  of  Spain, 
mother-in-law  to  Charles  II. ;  &c. 

In  the  next  place  were  shewn  to  the 
Chancel,  where  there  are  several  well-finished 
monuments  of  marble  erected  to  the  memory 
of  illustrious  persons.  Among  these  is  to  be 
remarked  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Sack- 
ville,  by  Fisher  of  this  city.  The  statue  of 
Sir  George  is  handsomely  executed ;  the 
veins  in  the  back  of  his  hands,  and  the  folds 
of  his  stocking?,  in  short  the  drapery  in 
general,  is  happily  executed.  In  one  place 
of  the  Chancel  is  to  be  seen  a  statue  alone 
on  its  back  of  the  son  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  &c.  &c. 

The  Chapterhouse,  where  the  Bishops  are 
installed,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
octagons  in  the  world. — In  short,  after  having 
seen  St.  Paul's,  the  Cathedral  of  York  will 
not  fail  to  strike  the  stranger  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Saunter  down  by  the  side  of-  the  river 
Ouse  to  the  New  Walk.  Then  take  a  view 
of  the  Castle  with  the  round  Tower,  where 
the  ordnance  and  ammunition,  &c.,  were 
wont  to  be  kept. — Return  in  the  dusk  to  the 
inn,  and  sup  with  a  M""  Mariott,  a  curious 
talkative  gentleman  of  Manchester,  a  sedate, 
superior  gentleman,  a  M""  Braddock  of  Mac- 
clesfield, and  another  gentleman  whose  name 
I  did  not  hear  mentioned. 

Friday,  21st  August.  York.  This  city 
has  little  trade ;  because  no  man  can  set  up 
in  business  here  without  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  which  is  an  expensive 
matter,  and  to  beginners  in  business  alto- 
gether unattainable.  .Something,  I  am  told, 
is  done  here  or  at  least  may  be  done  in  the 
whip-way.  No  vessels  of  any  great  conse- 
quence come  up  to  the  town.  The  city  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  double  gates. 
The  best  point  for  viewing  it  is  from  the 
south-west  as  you  come  from  Borrowbridge 
[Borough-bridge]  to  the  bank  of  the  river 


Ouse.  Here  the  river,  the  walls  of  the  city, 
its  spires  and  towers,  together  with  the  Cathe- 
dral rising  magnificent  over  all,  exhibits  a 
very  picturesque  and  striking  scene. 

Leave  York  at  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and 
pass  over  a  long  -  extended  heath,  taking 
different  names  in  different  places  according 
to  the  adjoining  towns  to  which  it  belongs. 
About  the  sixth  mile  from  York,  pick  up 
some  plants  of  the  Gentiana  centaurea 
[?  Ce/jfaurium] .  About  the  ninth  mile  from 
York,  pass  by  on  my  right  hand  Housholm, 
an  elegant  Seat  of  Cholmondly,  Esq.  ;*  the 
ruins  of  Barboro'  Castle  on  my  left,  belong- 
ing to  the  same.  Arrive  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  Whitewellf  Inn,  under  an  heavy  rain. 
Stop  here  and  breakfast. — At  one  p.m.  set 
out  from  Whitewell  Inn,  and  come  to  the 
Gate  leading  to  Castle-Howard  (Seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle). 

Pass  through  a  series  of  gates  and  well- 
dressed  parks.  Betwixt  the  third  and  fourth 
gate  observe  a  grey-tailed  squirrel  crossing 
the  road  and  climbing  up  the  trees ;  it 
seemed  to  be  a  different  species  from  those 
at  Dunkeld.  Betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth 
gates,  have  an  admirable  view  of  the  Castle 
and  the  park,  with  the  woods,  pyramids, 
temples  and  mausoleum.  Come  into  the 
great  avenue  leading  to  Howard  Inn,  and 
enter  at  the  fifth  gate  under  a  stone  arch. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  a  wall  extends 
a  great  way  to  right  and  left,  embrasured 
atop  and  terminated  on  each  hand  with  a 
tower.  Pass  along  the  avenue  in  a  straight 
line  to  Howard  Inn,  forming  a  fine  object 
with  a  pyramid  rising  over  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  covering  the  arch  through 
which  the  highway  passes.  The  trees  on 
each  side  of  this  stately  avenue  are  disposed 
in  little  plantations  of  about  sixteen  or  twenty 
large  trees  in  each  clump,  separated  from 
one  another  by  an  empty  space  of  about  a 
hundred  feet,  through  which  empty  space 
you  have  a  delightful  view  of  the  Park  and 
its  environs.  This  disposition  of  the  trees 
takes  off  from  the  tedious  uniform  dulness  of 
a  great  avenue,  where  the  trees  are  close  and 
uninterrupted  on  each  side  of  the  traveller. 

When  you  ascend  to  the  gate-way  at  the 

*  "  Housham.     N.  Cholmley,  Esq."     (Paterson's 
Itinerary. ) 
f  "Whitwell."     Twelve  miles  from  York.     (Ibid.) 
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Inn,  through  the  arch  you  have  a  striking 
view  of  Marlborough  Pillar,*  placed  at  a 
distance  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  which 
is  continued  in  a  straight  line  for  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  inn.  Put  up  at  Howard 
Inn  (Warwick's).  Get  a  guide  and  go  down 
to 

Castle  Howard. 

This  is  altogether  a  princely  place,  and 
superior  to  any  I  have  yet  seen.  A  great 
part  of  the  house  is  lately  built,  and  the 
works  are  not  yet  finished.  The  style  of  the 
whole  is  simple  but  magnificent,  and  more 
extensive  than  I  suppose  most  of  the  Palaces 
of  Europe.  The  rooms  are  spacious  and 
elegant,  and  the  prospect  of  the  park  from 
each  side  of  the  Castle  is  fine  beyond 
description. 

Go  in  to  the  Gardens.  Here  is  the  firstf 
pinery  I  ever  saw,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
best  kept  hot-houses.  The  vines  most 
luxuriant;  and  here  is  what  I  never  saw 
before,  almond-trees,  peaches,  nectarines,  etc., 
trained  upon  spars  placed  not  as  usual  in  a 
perpendicular  but  in  a  horizontal  position, 

*  [Footnote  by  the  diarist.]  Inscription  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Marlborough  Pillar  : 

If  to  perfection  these  plantations  rise  ; 
If  they  agreeably  my  halls  surprise  ; 
This  faithful  pillar  will  their  age  declare, 
As  long  as  time  these  characters  shall  spare. 
Here  then  with  kind  remembrance  read  his  name. 
Who  for  posterity  perform'd  the  same. 

Charles  the  Third  Earl  of  Carlisle, 

Of  the  family  of  the  Howards, 

Erected  a  Castle  where  the  old  Castle  of  Henderskelf 

stood, 

And  called  it  Castle  Howard. 

He  likewise  made  the  plantations  in  this  Park, 

and  all  the  out-works, 

Monuments,  and  other  plantations  belonging 

to  the  said  Seat. 

He  began  this  work 

In  the  year  1 702, 

And  set  up  this  inscription 

In  the  year  1731. 

Inscription  on  the  southeast  side  of  Marlborough 
Pillar  : 

Virtuti  et  fortunse 

Joannis  Marlburix  ducis, 

Patri.Te  Europseq.  defensoris. 

Hoc  saxum 

Admirationi  ac  famee  sacrum, 

Carolus  Comes  Carliol.  posuit. 

Anno  Domini  mdccxiv. 

+  As  in  previous  instances,  "first "  is  probably  used 
here  with  reference  to  degree,  not  time. 


about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bearing 
abundance  of  rich  fruit.  Mr.  Abel  the 
gardener  thinks  this  a  good  way. 

From  the  Garden  went  next  along  the  front 
of  the  Castle  along  the  lawn  by  the  statues  to 
the  Temple.  This  a  most  magnificent  dome, 
finished  entirely  within  with  the  most  costly 
marble. 

From  the  Temple  proceed  to  the  Mau- 
soleum. The  Mausoleum  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  south  from  the  Castle, 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bridge,  the 
three  ponds,  the  lawn,  the  castle,  the  park, 
the  plantations,  and  different  peeps  of  the 
country  to  a  great  distance.  This  is  the 
Burying-place  of  the  Family,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  things  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  It  covers  an  acre  of 
ground.  A  spacious  Dome  rises  in  the  centre, 
its  roof  supported  by  twenty  pillars,  each 
pillar  about  twelve  feet  round  and  not  less 
than  fifty  high.  The  floor  of  the  dome 
within  is  laid  with  the  finest  variegated 
marble :  here  the  funeral  service  is  per- 
formed. All  round  the  base  of  the  dome 
within  are  placed  niches  for  depositing  the 
coffins,  which  when  deposited  are  shut  up 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
that  lies  there. 

In  this  solemn  scene  there  is  indeed 
capacious  room,  sufficient  for  holding 

All  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

A  few  of  the  niches  only  are  shut  up. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  here  upwards 
of  four  hundred  acres  of  mowing  ground 
about  the  Castle,  and  the  largest  quantities 
of  hay  I  ever  saw.  The  park  extends  about 
four  miles  each  way.  There  are  vast  varieties 
of  venerable  trees,  finely  disposed.  Some  of 
the  oaks  here  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Everything  about  this  place  is  in  a  style 
approaching  to  the  sublime. 

Leave  Howard  Inn  after  dinner  and  set 
out  for  Helmsley,  fourteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Howard  Castle.  About  a  mile  north- 
east of  the  Castle  my  Lord  Carlisle  is  working 
excellent  limestone  with  a  coarse  kind  of  coal 
brought  up  the  Derwent.  There  is  no  burn- 
ing coal  in  this  country.  For  this  coarse 
coal  they  pay  just  now  at  the  landing-place 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  shillings  the  chaldron. 
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thirty-two  bushels.  In  the  Park  observe  the 
Finguiada  Lusitanica.  Arrive  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ground  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  great  avenue  :  here  stop  and  look  back 
upon  Castle  Howard  and  its  Entrance.  Bid 
adieu  to  this  great  prospect,  and  descend  the 
hill.  A  Castle  in  ruins  on  my  right ;  fine 
country  before  me.  But  the  view  clouded 
by  an  approaching  storm. 

Under  a  row  of  "  reverend  elms  "  observe 
the  following  plants :  Origanum  vulgare, 
Clinopodium  vulgare^  Marrubium  vulgare, 
Campanula  Trac/ielium,  &c.  A  cloud  pours 
down  a  deluge  upon  me.  Pass  through  a 
plain  country,  and  approach  the  high  grounds. 
Ascending  the  hill  observe  plants  of  Verbas- 
cum  thapsoides,  Reseda  Luteola,  &c. 

Rain  continues  pouring  without  mercy ; 
the  roads  run  in  streams.  Night  comes  upon 
me  in  thick  darkness  as  I  approach  Helmsley. 
Fall  in  with  a  man  driving  coals  to  Helmsley. 
He  informs  me  there  are  no  coals  in  this 
neighbourhood,  save  what  they  bring  all  the 
way  from  Malton,  eighteen  miles  off,  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  shillings  the  chaldron. 

Put  up  at  Wilson's.  A  good  comfortable 
fire  in  the  kitchen ;  take  this  as  the  best  room 
in  the  house.  Get  tolerably  dry  before  supper. 
A  gentleman  from  Ferrybridge,  a  friend  of 
Sir  John  Ramsden,  joins  my  company,  with 
whom  converse  till  eleven  o'clock.  Then  go 
to  bed. 

Saturday,  22nd  August.  Helmsley.  Rise 
at  seven  a.m.,  and  go  up  to  see  the  Old 
Castle.  It  has  been  a  stately  pile,  surrounded 
by  a  double  moat,  and  strongly  barricaded 
with  gates.  The  walls  are  in  some  places 
nine  feet  thick  :  vast  masses  of  them  are 
tumbling  down  into  the  moats.  It  was  de- 
molished, like  many  other  respectable  Castles, 
by  the  rude  hand  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

From  the  Old  Castle  direct  my  morning 
walk  to  Buncombe  Hall,  a  beautiful  Seat  of 
Charles  Brinsly  Buncombe,  Esq.*  It  stands 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  village  of  Helms- 
ley. Its  principal  front  is  towards  the  west, 
where  it  looks  into  a  large  deer-park  finely 
stocked  with  deer,  and  surrounded  with  thick 
woods.  From  the  deer-park  the  spectator 
has  a  charming  view  of  the  country  and  the 
adjacent  moors  far  and  wide.     On  the  east 

*  "Duncomb  Park,  T.  Duncomb,  Esq."  (Pater- 
son's  Itinerary,  1785.) 


front  of  the  house,  within  the  pleasure  ground, 
is  the  bowling  green,  from  which  to  the  right 
and  the  left  is  extended,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  one  of  the  finest  green  walks  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  It  stretches  along  a 
high  bank  and  has  a  fine  terrace  running 
parallel  with  it  and  sloping  down  all  the  way 
to  the  skirts  of  the  wood  that  adorns  the  face 
of  the  bank.  In  the  den  below  runs  a  pretty 
romantic  stream  with  dashes  of  water  and 
cascades,  making  a  rushing  noise  upon  the 
air,  heard  solemn  through  the  dark  and  silent 
grove.  This  green  walk  is  terminated  on 
either  hand  with  a  neat  temple  which,  like 
the  mansion-house  and  the  offices,  are  all  of 
the  simple  Boric  order  of  architecture.  The 
garden  lies  low  and  warm,  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  house,  near  the 
village  of  Helmsley.  Here  are  nice  green- 
and  hot-houses,  kept  in  excellent  order.  The 
paintings  in  Buncombe  Hall  are  by  some 
connoisseurs  preferred  to  those  at  Castle 
Howard.  But  Buncombe  is  a  miser,  and 
unlike  his  brother  the  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  country  [county].  This  estate  was 
purchased  by  one  of  the  present  proprietor's 
ancestors,  who  was  connected  with  James  VII., 
and  retained  the  King's  money  in  his  hands 
after  the  Abdication. 

After  breakfast  leave  Helmsley,  and  take 
the  hilly  country  for  sixteen  miles  up  the 
narrow  valley  of  Billsdale,  all  the  property  of 
Squire  Buncombe.  He  has  a  vast  extent  of 
moors  in  this  neighbourhood,  extending  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  abounding  with  the  common 
grouse.  I  am  informed  the  black  grouse  are 
found,  though  not  in  plenty,  upon  the  property 
of  Sir  W.  Fowlis,  of  Ingleby  Manor,  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

About  sixteen  miles  north  of  Helmsley 
leave  the  hilly  country  and  come  down  upon 
the  plain.  Arrive  about  four  p.m.  at  Stocks- 
ley,  twenty  miles  north  of  Helmsley,  after 
having  been  drenched  to  the  skin  by  heavy 
rains.  Much  of  the  corn  is  laid  flat  by  the 
rains  of  this  day  and  last  night. — In  this  long, 
high  stage  of  steep  and  rough  road  (the  most 
difficult  I  have  yet  passed  over  in  England), 
there  is  no  resting-place,  save  a  little  ale- 
house or  two  near  the  head  of  Billsdale, 
where  I  stopped  to  give  Cally  a  mouthful  of 
hay,  for  they  had  no  corn,  and  myself  a 
mouthful  of  ale. 
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In  this  tract  I  observed  plenty  of  Empetrum 
nigrum,  Betonica  officinalis,  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium,  Solidago  virga-aurea,  &c.  On  com- 
ing down  from  the  hilly  region  (Sir  W. 
Fowlis's  on  my  right),  you  leave  on  your  left 
hand  a  tract  of  mountain,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Lomond  Hills  of  Fife,  but  not  so 
high,  stretching  from  east  to  west  about  four 
miles  south  of  Stocksley*  [Stokesley].  At  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  you  first  come  in  view 
of  the  plain,  the  prospect  is  very  agreeable ; 
the  country  before  you  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  appears  all  plain  as  a  bowling-green, 
and  decorated  as  a  garden.  On  coming 
down  into  the  plain,  I  observed  by  the  way- 
side a  good  deal  of  Gentiana  centaurea,  grow- 
ing with  the  Ononis  spinosa,  &c. 

On  arriving  at  Stocksley,  a  considerable 
village  here,  find  it  the  weekly  market.  A 
good  number  of  country  people  and  farmers 
in  the  town  ;  but  little  grain  is  sold  here. 
They  sold  some  here  to-day  at  nine  shillings 
a  bushel ;  so  that  it  seems  it  has  not  yet 
fallen  here  as  in  the  South.  The  hay  every- 
where much  damaged  by  the  rains ;  a  great 
deal  of  it  still  in  the  fields.  No  corn  cut 
down  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  do 
not  expect  harvest  here  for  three  weeks  to 
come.  Upon  the  whole  this  season  seems  to 
be,  at  a  medium,  three  weeks  later  than  last, 
and  this  over  all  England.  Leave  Stocksley 
at  half-past  five  p.m.,  and  set  out  for 
Stockton, 

About  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Stocksley, 
on  the  way  to  Stockton,  the  ground  rises 
gradually  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Here 
the  rain  ceasing  and  the  clouds  dispersing,  I 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  pleasing  prospects  the 
Island  can  boast  of.  A  romantic  range  of 
mountains,  which  I  had  now  left  about  seven 
miles  beyond  [?  behind]  me,  stretches  west 
several  miles  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
plain.  To  the  east,  on  my  right  hand, 
another  and  a  smaller  range,  but  with  one 
remarkable  mountain  (Roseberry  Topping)  of 
a  pyramidal  form  towering  "proudly  eminent" 
above  the  rest,  extends  north  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  and  then  slopes  downward  towards 
the  coast.     On  the  west,  a  broad  expanse  of 

*  The  Cleveland  Hills  would  seem  to  be  here 
indicated,  with  the  peaks  of  Botton  Head  and  Loose 
Howe,  to  represent  the  West  and  East  Lomonds  in 
Fife. 


plain  country  embellished  with  every  orna- 
ment that  the  hand  of  art  can  bestow  upon 
it,  and  this  vast  plain  fringed  by  the  summits 
of  high  mountains  seen  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  On  the  north  and 
north-west  the  county  of  Durham  rising  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tees,  seemingly  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
and  also  decorated  in  the  highest  manner, 
and  terminated  by  the  tops  of  mountains. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  rich  flat  country  before 
me,  the  Tees  itself  (town  of  Stockton  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river)  winding  in  sweet 
meanders  through  the  vale,  widening  towards 
the  northeast  into  a  capacious  Bay,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  German  Ocean  ;  with  the 
distant  coast  towards  Hartlepool,  and  a 
number  of  sails  descried  at  different  distances 
from  the  shores  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
horizon.  The  setting  sun  darting  from  his 
broadened  orb  his  inclined  [or  "  unclouded  "] 
rays  over  the  whole.  On  such  a  scene  as 
this  the  mind  of  the  contemplative  traveller 
delights  to  dwell.  A  mild,  sweet,  and 
tranquil  evening  brings  me  to  Stockton. 

Before  you  enter  the  town,  you  pass  the 
Tees  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  five  arches, 
where  the  river  is  seen  winding  delightfully 
along  and  forming  islands  in  its  course.  On 
these  islands  and  on  the  plains  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  groups  of  flocks  and  herds  are 
seen  amusing  themselves  in  sportive  maze. 

Now  is  the  time 
For  those  whom  Reason  and  whom  Nature  charm 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degen'rate  crowd  ; 
To  tread  low-thoughted  pride  beneath  their  feet ; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Cfie  Significance  of  IE)oles  in 
atct)^olagp. 

By  A.  W.  BucKLAND,  F.A.I. 

jfVEN  now,  at  the  close  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  people,  and  those 
not  by  any  means  the  most  igno- 
rant, continue  to  hoard  lucky 
money — that  is,  coins  in  which  a  hole  has 
been  bored  by  unknown  hands.  To  find  or 
to  receive  such  a  coin  means  good  luck  far 
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beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  for  the  luck  is  not 
so  much  in  the  money  as  in  the  hole. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  show  that 
this  present-day  harmless,  but  apparently 
unmeaning,  superstition,  has  its  root  in 
necromancy  or  ancestor  worship,  and  can 
be  traced  back  in  various  forms,  but  always 
in  connection  with  "medicine"* — that  is, 
witchcraft — to  the  very  earliest  ages — pro- 
bably even  to  paleolithic  times. 

In  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  we  find 
an  analogue  of  lucky  money  in  various  stones 
known  as  lucky-stones,  mare-stones,  or  hag- 
stones,  which  are  very  highly  valued.  Most 
of  these  are  small  pebbles,  with  natural  holes, 
indentations,  or  cups  in  them  ;  they  are  used 
for  driving  away  hags  or  witches,  especially 
the  nightmare,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  witch  sitting  upon  the  stomach 
of  the  sufferer.  An  abstract  from  an  old 
book  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  is  given  in 
Notes  and  Q,ueries^\  containing  "a  fonde 
foolishe  "  charm  for  driving  away  the  night- 
mare. "Take  a  Flynt  Stone  that  hath  a 
hole  of  hys  owne  kinde  and  hang  it  over 
hym." 

Three  of  these  were  exhibited  by  the  Earl 
of  Ducie  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  in  1887,  one  being  remarkable  from 
having  two  human  teeth  fixed  in  the  natural 
hole  of  the  stone;  the  teeth  were  probably  used 
to  increase  the  luck  of  the  stone.  This  mare- 
stone  had  been  in  one  house  seventy  years ; 
and  similar  stones  seem  to  be  in  common 
use  among  the  peasants  and  fisher-folk  of 
the  North  of  Scotland,  being  kept  in  the  bed 
to  ward  off  nightmare,  hung  in  byres  behind 
cows  to  ensure  safety  in  calving,  or  hung  on 
stable-doors  to  prevent  the  horses  from  being 
hag-ridden.  The  latter  use  is,  I  believe, 
still  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  for 
I  have  frequently  seen  in  Wiltshire,  stones, 
and  sometimes  a  piece  of  cork  with  a  hole  in 
it,  tied  to  the  keys  of  the  stable.  Several  of 
these  holed  stones  used  as  amulets  are  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.     Among    these    amulets  we  find 

*  Throughout  this  article  the  term  "medicine  "is 
used  in  the  Shamanistic  sense,  being  equivalent  to 
witchcraft,  as  employed  in  healing  ceremonies  by 
"  witchdoctors." 

+  Vol.  i.,  p.  54,  Series  VI. 


four  amber  beads,  formerly  used  in  Argyll- 
shire as  charms  for  the  cure  of  blindness, 
and  four  spindle  whorls  called  adder-stones, 
used  as  charms  against  diseases  of  cattle ; 
also  a  flat  oblong  stone  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  notched  at  the  edges  and 
pierced  with  two  holes,  formerly  used  as  a 
charm  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  Islay,  and 
two  perforated  pieces  of  sand-stone  found  in 
cow-byres  used  as  a  protection  for  the  cattle 
against  witchcraft.  In  the  foreign  portion  of 
the  same  collection  is  also  to  be  seen  a 
vertebra  of  a  gazelle  used  in  Palestine  as  a 
charm  against  evil  spirits. 

I  cite  these  instances  to  show  that  both 
natural  and  artificial  holes  were  considered 


FIG.    I.— TYPICAL  LUCKY-STONE. 

of  the  same  value  for  the  cure  of  disease  and 
averting  witchcraft,  and  that  the  same  idea 
may  be  traced  to  Palestine. 

Similar  instances  might  probably  be  found 
in  almost  any  museum.  A  typical  specimen 
here  reproduced  (Fig.  i)  is  given  by  General 
Pitt-Rivers  as  found  by  him  in  his  excavations 
at  Rotherly,  commenting  upon  which  he  says : 
"  I  have  frequently  seen  holed  stones  of  this 
nature  hung  up  over  doors  of  houses  or  upon 
trees,  to  keep  off  fairies  or  for  luck,  by  the 
peasants  of  this  neighbourhood  at  the  present 
time."* 

*  Excavations  in  Cranborne  Chase ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  I79' 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S. 
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vSimilar  pebbles  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Leland  in  an  article  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  (February,  1893).  He  treats 
chiefly  of  the  Salagramma,  the  sacred  pebble 
of  India,  which,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  dying 
Hindoo,  is  a  sure  preservative  from  the  pains 
of  eternal  punishment. 

This  pebble  is  described  as  a  kind  of 
ammonite,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
bored  through  by  Shiva  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  in  the  endeavour  to  destroy  Vishnu 
the  Preserver,  who  had  been  turned  into 
this  stone  by  Maia  (illusion  or  glamour). 
Vishnu  escaped,  and  ordered  that  in  future 
such  stones  should  be  worshipped.  A  lucky- 
stone,  under  an  almost  identical  name,  the 
Salagrana^  is  carried  about  in  Tuscany  in  a 
red  woollen  bag  with  a  bit  of  gold  and  silver 
and  some  of  the  herb  concordia,  and  must 
be  kept  secret.  This  is  described  as  a  piece 
of  stalagmite,  resembling  an  earthworm's 
mould. 

A  tradition  similar  to  that  of  Shiva  is  re- 
corded of  Odin,  who  is  said  to  have  turned 
himself  into  a  worm,  and  bored  a  hole 
through  a  rock.  Hence  all  holed  stones 
are  called  Odin's  stones  in  Scandinavia,  in 
England  holy  stones,  being  in  both  countries 
used  as  amulets  against  witchcraft.  Among 
these  stones  must  be  classed  the  famous 
serpent's  egg  of  the  Druids,  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  cartilaginous  incrustation  full  of 
little  cavities  such  as  are  in  the  legs  of  the 
polypus. 

Sir  John  Evans  has  recorded  many  in- 
stances in  which  stones  full  of  little  cavities 
have  been  found  in  graves,  evidently  placed 
there  from  a  superstitious  belief  in  their  pre- 
servative power  against  evil  spirits,  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  beads  found  in 
graves  are  also  in  some  cases  associated  with 
the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  holes  in  keeping 
the  deceased  from  the  machinations  of 
enemies.  The  Red  Indian  medicine-men, 
especially  among  the  Cherokees,  use  beads 
to  symbolize  persons,  and  their  shamans  take 
beads  and  with  them  work  spells  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employer,  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  enemies.  Red  is  the  lucky 
colour,  and  black  the  emblem  of  death.  By 
some  extraordinary  manipulation  these  beads 
are  made  to  move  up  and  down  the  out- 
stretched fingers  of  the  shaman,  and  by  their 
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movements  the  success  or  failure  of  the  spell 
is  foretold.  A  certain  formula  or  prayer  is 
used  to  invoke  success  upon  the  client,  the 
red  bead  being  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  whilst  a  black  bead, 
typifying  the  victim,  is  held  in  the  left. 
Curses  are  called  down  upon  the  latter,  and 
then  the  shaman,  stooping  down,  makes  a 
hole  in  the  ground  with  his  finger,  "  drops 
into  it  the  fatal  black  bead,  and  buries  it 
out  of  sight  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot."* 
Purification  by  water  is  also  associated  with 
this  ceremony,  the  shaman  addressing  a 
prayer  to  the  stream  near  which  the  incan- 
tation takes  place,  whilst  the  client  pours  the 
water  over  his  head,  or  dips  in  the  stream 
seven  times. 

In  gathering  medicinal  plants  also,  the 
Cherokee  medicine- man  drops  a  red  or 
white  bead  into  the  hole  made  in  pulling  up 
the  root,  in  order,  Mr.  Mooney  thinks,  to 
compensate  the  earth  for  the  plant  torn  from 
her  bosom.  In  the  Navajo  myth  of  the 
creation  of  the  sun,  beads  play  an  important 
part.  Two  women,  known  as  the  Turquoise 
woman  and  the  White  Shell  woman,  take 
white  and  blue  beads,  draw  a  circle  round 
them  with  a  crystal  dipped  in  corn  pollen, 
mark  them  with  eyes  and  mouth,  and  pro- 
duce a  slight  light  from  the  white  shell  bead 
and  a  greater  light  from  the  turquoise. 
These  are  afterwards  multiplied  by  twelve  at 
each  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  with  the 
crystal  a  circle  is  drawn  round  the  whole, 
and  the  crystal  being  held  over  the  turquoise 
face,  it  lights  up  and  becomes  the  sun. 

Here  we  get  the  magic  circle  which  always 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  witchcraft, 
a  survival  of  which  seems  still  to  cling  to 
that  symbolic  circlet,  the  wedding-ring, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  used  to  cure  a  sty 
on  the  eyelid  and  other  ailments,  and  to 
promote  dreams,  f  Curative  properties  are 
not  confined  to  the  wedding-ring,  for  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  cramp-rings  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  kings  of  England,  and  distributed 

*  See  Sacred  Formulas  of  the  Cherokees.  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1885.     Mooney,  pp.  393,  394- 

f  The  healing  power  of  the  wedding-ring  was  com- 
municated to  the  finger  upon  which  it  was  worn,  which 
was  supposed  to  cure  any  sore  or  wound  stroked  by 
it,  all  the  other  fingers  being  injurious,  and  the 
physicians  of  Greece  and  Rome  used  it  to  stir  their 
medicines.   See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  February  3. 

2  X 
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for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  with  cramp 
or  rlieuniatism ;  and  silver  rings  are  still 
worn  for  the  same  purpose,  whilst  earrings 
are  commonly  supposed  to  he  a  specific  for 
weak  eyes. 

To  the  magic  circle  we  shall  revert  later, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  rings  are  simply 


FIG.    2. — TOLMEN    OR    PUGGIP:   STONE,    UARTMOOR. 

circles  or  holes,  and  the  curative  properties 
assigned  to  them  belong  to  the  form  chiefly, 
but  partly  also  to  the  material  employed, 
and  to  their  consecration  by  a  priest  or  a 
king. 

The  remedial  and  protective  powers  attri- 
buted to  these  smaller  holes  are  found  also 
in  connection  with  those  larger  holes,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  found  in  stones  very 
widely  scattered  over  the  world.  Some  of 
these  form,  or  have  formed,  the  entrance  to 
tombs  or  dolmens  ;  some  are  standing  stones 
or  monoliths,  and  some  are  natural  water- 
worn  rocks  (Fig.  2). 

We  give  here  illustrations  of  three  well- 
known    British    examples.      Fig.    3    is    the 


tuL 


FIG.    3.  —  MEN-AN-TOL,    OR   CRICKS  lONE. 

Cornish  Men-an-tol,  known  locally  as  the 
Crickstone,  through  which  people  still  creep 
for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  There  are 
thirteen  holed  stones  known  in  Cornwall, 
the  one  illustrated  being  the  largest,  but  all 
are  supposed  to  cure  various  ailments,  espe- 


cially rheumatism,  hence  the  name  Crick- 
stone  is  applied  to  all.  The  Men-an-tol  is 
artificially  bored,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  originally  formed  the  entrance 
to  a  tomb,  for  similar  stones  are  found  in 
that  position  in  many  distant  countries,  as 
well  as  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
notably  in  Gloucestershire,  Wales,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  but  of  these  I  have  written 
elsewhere,*  and  shall  therefore  treat  only  of 
holes  in  stones  not  recognised  as  certainly 
sepulchral,  although  in  some  cases  they  un- 
doubtedly are  so. 

Fig.  2,  also  known  as  the  Tolmen  or 
Puggie  Stone,  is  of  a  gigantic  water-worn 
rock  resting  in  the  bed  of  the  Teign  on 
Dartmoor,!  to  which  the  legend  attaches 
that  it  was  used  in  rites  of  purification 
by  the  Druids,  who  passed  their  neophytes 
through  it.  Stones  thus  employed  for  puri- 
fication or  regeneration  are  reported  in 
India. 

Fig.  4  is  an  illustration  of  a  stone  in 
Gloucestershire,  near  Minchinhampton,  known 


FIG,    4. — WOFUL   DANE,    OR   LONG   STONE. 

locally  as  Woful  Dane,  but  called  by  Thurnam 
the  Long  Stone,  and  described  by  him  as 
"doubtless  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
chambered  long  barrows  common  in  this 
part  of  Gloucestershire.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  stone  is  a  natural  perforation,  through 
which  not  many  years  ago  children  brought 
from  a  considerable  distance  used  to  be 
passed  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
disease."  A  lady,  still  young,  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  informed  me  that  her 
nurse  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  pass- 

*  The  monument  known  as  King  Orry's  grave,  etc. 
Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  May,  1889. 

f  Mr.  Walhouse,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Jounialof  the  Anthropological  Institute  (August,  i877)». 
on  "  Non-Sepulchral  Rude  vStone  Monuments,"  points 
out  that  a  similar  stone  is  found  on  the  top  of  Kestor, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  by  lines  of 
stones  with  the  Tolmen  in  the  Teign. 
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ing  her,  when  an  infant,  through  this  stone 
to  cure  the  measles,  and  it  may  doubtless  be 
thus  used  even  now. 

I  have  taken  these  three  stones  as  typical, 
because  the  legends  connecting  them  with 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease  are  still 
in  force,  but  there  are  scores,  perhaps 
hundreds,  of  holed  stones  found  widely 
scattered  from  India  through  Syria,  Cir- 
cassia,  Cyprus,  North  Africa,  Brittany,  and 
many  other  countries,  to  our  own  shores,  to 
which  in  all  probability  similar  legends  have 
at  some  time  been  attached.* 

Curious  instances  of  the  healing  properties 
still  attributed  to  sacred  stones  in  America 
are  given  by  Mr.  Bourke  in  his  very  interest- 
ing article,  entitled  "The  Medicine-men  of 
the  Apache  "  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1888).  He  says 
that  medicine-men  seem  to  be  subject  "to 
a  gradual  decadence  of  their  abilities,  which 
can  only  be  rejuvenated  by  rubbing  the 
back  against  a  sacred  stone  projecting  from 
the  ground  in  the  country  of  the  Walapai  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad."  Another 
stone  of  the  same  kind  was  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  medicine-men  of 
the  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma,  and  he 
adds,  "  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  such 
recuperative  properties  were  ever  ascribed  to 
the  medicine-stone  at  the  Sioux  agency  near 
Standing  Rock,  South  Dak  ;  or  to  the  great 
stone  around  which  the  medicine-men  of 
Tusayan  marched  in  solemn  procession  in 
their  snake-dance ;  but  I  can  say  that  in  the 
face  of  the  latter,  each  time  that  I  saw  it  (at 
different  dates  between  1874  and  1881)  there 
was  a  niche  which  was  filled  with  votive 
offerings." 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  cup-mark- 
ings, incomplete  holes,  some  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  "  medicine,"  espe- 
cially those  which  resemble  plain  cups,  and 
which  are  used,  as  in  the  case  above,  to  re- 
ceive offerings.  Of  those  called  elfstenar,  in 
Sweden,  Miss  Mestorf  says  :t  "  The  elfs  are 

*  There  is  a  holed  stone  at  Kilmalkedar,  County 
Kerry,  of  which  Mr.  Wakeman  writes  that  thirty 
years  ago  its  repute  was  equal  to  that  of  Stennis,  for 
it  was  believed  by  many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Kerry  that  persons  afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism, 
falling  sickness,  or  other  ills,  might,  by  passing  three 
times  round  it,  be  restored  to  health. 

f  Charles  Rau  on  "  Cup-shaped  Sculptures  in  the 


the  souls  of  the  dead ;  they  frequently  dwell 
in  or  below  stones,  and  stand  in  various  re- 
lations to  the  living.  If  their  quiet  is  dis- 
turbed, or  their  dwelling-place  desecrated,  or 
if  due  respect  is  not  paid  to  them,  they  will 
revenge  themselves  by  afflicting  the  perpe- 
trators with  diseases  or  other  misfortunes. 
For  this  reason  people  take  care  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  '  little  ones '  by  sacrifices. 
Their  claims  are  very  modest — a  little  butter 
or  grease,  a  copper  coin,  a  flower  or  a  ribbon 
will  satisfy  them.  If  they  have  inflicted  dis- 
ease, some  object  worn  by  the  sick  person, 
such  as  a  pin  or  a  button,  will  reconcile  them." 

Mr.  Rau,  in  the  article  from  which  I  have 
quoted,*  points  out  that  these  cup-markings 
are  common  in  churches,  and  that  in  Ger- 
many they  are  supposed  to  possess  healing 
properties.  "Fever-sick  people  blew,  as  it 
were,  the  disease  into  the  cavities.  Professor 
Desor  learned  that  in  the  church  of  Voanas, 
near  Bourg,  a  large  stone,  called  '  La  Pierre 
de  Saint  Loup,'  is  preserved,  into  which  the 
sick  and  impotent  grind  holes,  and  drink  the 
pulverized  matter,  which,  as  they  believe, 
cures  the  fever  and  renews  the  vital  strength." 
Stones  similarly  used  are  described  in  many 
other  places,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
anointed  stones  of  the  Jews  were  of  this 
nature,  as  also  those  cups  found  by  Mr. 
Bent  on  the  altar-stones  in  front  of  the  tall 
monoliths  at  Axum. 

Lenormant  points  out  that  diseases  were 
looked  upon  as  persons  among  the  Finns,  as 
also  among  the  Accads  ;  with  the  latter  they 
were  children  of  Nin-ki-gal,  the  goddess  of 
the  terrible  abyss,  the  abode  of  the  dead.f 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  Finnish  diseases, 
daughters  of  the  old  woman  of  Poliga,  was 
the  hill  of  grief,  recalling  the  mountain  of 
the  West  of  the  books  of  Accad,  from  which 
the  principal  demons  went  forth  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  This  hill  is  high,  and 
on  its  summit  lies  a  vast  smooth  stone  sur- 
rounded by  other  large  stones.  In  the  central 
one  are  bored  nine  holes,  into  which  diseases 
are  cast  by  conjuration. J 

Old  World  and  in  America."  Smithsonian  ContribU' 
lions  to  Ethnology,  vol.  v.,  p.  86  et  seq. 

*  See  above  in  Smithsonian  Contributions,  vol.  v. 
Article  by  Charles  Rau  on  "  Lapidarian  Sculptures." 

t  La  Magie  chez  les  Chaldi-ens  et  les  Accadiens, 
p.  232. 

X  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  nine,  as  con- 
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It  may  be  noted  as  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  large  cupped  stone  here  illustrated, 
from  Ohio,  has  likewise  nine  holes  (Fig.  5). 


FIG.    5 CUPPED  STONE,   OHIO. 

The  number  of  cups  is  not,  however,  in- 
variable ;  they  sometimes  occur  in  large  num- 
bers, and  sometimes  three  only  are  found, 
and  often  so  placed  as  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
they  were  used  for  any  purpose  except  as 
some  religious  symbol. 

But  holes  used  as  "  medicine "  are  not 
confined  to  stones.  Among  the  people  of 
Siberia  we  are  told  of  small  human  figures 
used  as  remedies  for  various  diseases ;  one 
with  a  hole  in  the  breast  is  carried  about  as  a 
cure  for  haemorrhage ;  another,  bored  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  to  stop  diarrhoea.* 
A  wooden  figure,  apparently  of  this  kind,  is 
given  in  a  paper  upon  "  The  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo,"  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1887.  This  figure  is 
labelled  "Socket  for  blubber-holder,"  but 
Mr.  Murdoch,  the  author  of  the  paper,  says, 
"  No  such  escutcheons,  however,  were  seen 
in  use  in  the  houses  visited.  The  article  is 
evidently  old.  It  is  a  flat  piece  of  thick  plank 
of  some  soft  wood,  1 1  '4  inches  long.  4*2  inches 
broad,    and    about    \\    inches    thick,    very 

nected  with  ancestor  worship  and  the  cure  of  disease 
by  shamanistic  rites,  is  found  in  Russian  Siberia  and 
among  the  American  Indians,  as  well  as  apparently 
among  the  ancient  Chaldeans.  The  shaman  among 
the  Yakuts,  in  his  healing  incantations,  addresses  his 
song,  among  others,  to  "  Spirits  of  the  sun,  mothers 
of  the  sun  dwelling  in  the  south,  in  the  nine  woody 
knolls,"  and  a  father  shaman  with  nine  sons  is  chosen 
for  the  purificatory  ceremonies,  whilst  among  the 
Navajos  a  nine  days'  ceremony  is  appointed  for  in- 
voking the  gods  of  healing. 

•  Archaological Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  228. 


rudely  carved  into  a  human  head  and  body 
without  arms,  with  a  large  round  hole  about 
1;^  inches  in  diameter  through  the  middle  of 
the  breast.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  incised, 
and  the  nose  was  in  relief,  but  was  long  ago 
split  off.  There  is  a  deep  furrow  all  round 
the  head,  perhaps  for  fastening  on  a  hood 
(Fig.  6). 

A  similar  figure  (Fig.  7),  also  in  wood,  very 
rude  and  ancient,  was  found  many  years  ago 
under  a  vast  mass  of  guano,  in  the  Chincha 
Islands,  Peru,*  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
many  of  the  figures  with  holes  in  them  other- 
wise than  for  suspension,  to  be  met  with  in 
museums,  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
"  medicine,"  that  is,  witchcraft.  Engraved 
shells,  with  many  apparently  useless  holes, 
have  been  found  in  mounds  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these,  representing 
contorted  and  almost  unrecognisable  human 
figures,  birds,  snakes,  and  spiders  (Fig.  8), 


FIG.    6.  —ESKIMO   FIGURE. 

were  almost  certainly  amulets.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  an  engraved  shell,  also 
bored  with  an  apparently  useless  hole,  has 

*  Anthropological  Journal,  April,  1875. 
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FIG.    7. — FROM   CHINCHA   ISLANDS,   PERU. 

been  found  at  Telloh,  and  is  figured  by  Mr. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen  in  Harpers  Magazine 
(January,  1894),  as  a  relic  of  ancient  Chaldea 


(Fig.  9).  This,  with  other  engraved  shells,  is 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Boscawen  as  a  proof 
of  the  very  early  commerce  between  ancient 
Chaldea  and  Egypt  via  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Red  Sea,  entailing  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  suggesting  the 


FIG.  9. — ENGRAVED  SHEI.T.,  TELLOH,  CHALDEA. 

probability  of  an  intercourse  with  India, 
which  would  of  course  account  for  much  in- 
terchange of  ideas,  and  for  the  spread  of 
superstitions ;  for  of  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity the  Chaldeans  were  the  most  given  to 
witchcraft. 

{To  be  contitiued.) 


Craces  of  Cbtistianitp  in 

Tdritain  During  tbe  Eoman 

HDccupation. 

John  James  Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 


FIG.   8. — ENGRAVED   SHELL,    OHIO. 


HE  records  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Christianity  in  England  are 
losing  none  of  their  importance 
under  the  light  of  the  discoveries 
and  controversies  of  the  present  day.  With- 
out attempting  to  rival  any  of  the  useful  and 
readable  handbooks  which    have  been   put 
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forth,  it  is  my  endeavour  to  set  out  a  few  of 
those  evidences  which  we  possess.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  docu- 
mentary and  material. 

The  former  have  been  marshalled  with  the 
strictest  care  by  the  lamented  Arthur  West 
Haddan.  Any  addition  to  his  matter,  or 
divergence  from  his  views,  is  made  only  with 
hesitation.  For  the  latter  our  field  is  wider, 
and  will  be  sure  to  expand  its  bounds  further 
as  the  labours  of  the  archseologist  from  time 
to  time  exhume  fragments  of  inscriptions,  or 
even  of  pottery,  coins,  and  other  like  objects. 
These  will  sometimes  unexpectedly  illustrate 
the  advance  of  the  Gospel  in  our  land  while 
yet  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  legions  thundered 
along  the  roads  which  themselves  had  made, 
and  the  Saxons  were  still  a  nation  of  pirates, 
requiring  a  special  officer  to  ward  off  their 
attacks  along  a  line  of  coast  from  Brancaster 
to  mid-Sussex. 

Mr.  Haddan  sums  up  the  evidence  as  to 
British  Christianity  in  the  first  century  in  the 
words  that  the  statements  respecting  British 
Christians  in  Rome  or  Britain,  or  apostolic 
men  preaching  in  Britain,  "rest  upon  either 
guess,  mistake,  or  fable." 

Whoever  regards  the  distinctly  heathen 
character  of  the  two  epigrams  of  Martial 
which  refer  to  Pudens  and  Claudia,  by  help 
of  which  it  is  sought  to  connect  them  with 
the  Christians  mentioned  in  2  Timothy  iv,  21, 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  and  others  who  make  light  of  the  story.* 
The  case  of  Pomponia  Grsecina  rests  on  the 
double  assumption  that  she  was  a  Christian 
and  a  Briton.  Bran,  the  alleged  Christian 
father  of  Caractacus,  is  separated  from  his 
earliest  witness  by  a  thousand  years ;  the 
epistle  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-417) 
specifies  neither  St.  Peter  nor  Britain,  leaving 
that  Apostle's  claims  to  be  substantiated  by 
an  authority  circa  900.  Lateness  of  testimony 
alike  affect  SS.  Simon  Zelotes,  Philip  the 
Apostle,  James  the  Elder,  John,  Aristobulus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathaea. 

But  I  must  confess  my  reluctance  to  class 
with  these  the  words  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(adv.  Cor.  i.  5)  :  Krypr^  ytvo/xei^os  iv  re  Trj 
dvaroXy  kuI  iv  rrj  Sva-et  .  .  .  SiKaiocrvvriv 
8i8d^a<i  6X0V  Tov  Koa/xov,  Kal  iiri  to  Tepfxa  tijs 
St'o-co)?  iX6u)v.  Of  the  "  limit  of  the  west " 
*  Origines  Britannica,  p.  45. 


we  have  various  interpretations.  Fell  and 
Ruchat  contenting  themselves  with  Italy  ; 
Pearson,  Neander,  and  Olshausen  preferring 
Spain  ;  others  timidly  looking  further];  Usher 
and  Stillingfleet  standing  up  for  Britain.  I 
dare  not  make  my  choice  amongst  these 
great  names,  but  rather  fasten  on  the  expres- 
sion, "the  whole  world."  Now,  if  this 
epistle  was  written  in  Domitian's  persecu- 
tion (a.d.  95,  which  date  has  so  much  to 
recommend  it),  Agricola's  rule  in  Britain,  his 
defeat  of  Galgacus  in  Scotland,  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  his  departure  were  a  good 
fifteen  years  old.  That  condition  of  things 
reveals  large  wheat-growing  districts  and  other 
developments  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which  would  seem  certainly  not  behind  the 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
impossibility  that  the  journey  to  Spain  (Rom. 
XV.  24,  28)  may  have  been  carried  out,  that 
it  may  have  been  prolonged  to  Gaul  and  to 
Britain,  I  would  plead  for  this  Pauline  visit 
being  left  in  the  category  of  the  unsolved, 
rather  than  decided  in  the  negative.  St. 
Clement  must  not  be  pressed  into  excluding 
from  "  the  whole  world  "  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced as  Britain. 

When  we  come  to  the  second  century,  the 
same  difficulty  confronts  us  in  a  passage  in 
Justin  Martyr  against  Trypho.  He  is  com- 
menting on  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Malachi,  convicting  Trypho  that 
his  interpretation  that  the  verse  is  fulfilled  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Staa-Tropd  is  a  piece  of  self- 
deception,  for  that  the  Jewish  race  was  not 
to  be  found  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the 
setting  of  the  same,  proceeding  :  ovSk  ev  yap 
oAws  ea-Ti  TO  yevos  dv6pMTru)v,  eire  fiap(3dpwv 
eire  EAA^vtur,  cire  drrXws  (artviovv  ovopxiTi 
vpocrayopevojjikvuiv,  7}  ayua^o/3iwv,  1}  doiKwv 
KaXov/xfvuiv,  rj  iv  crKrjvdis  KTr]V0Tp6(fi(av  oIkovv- 
Twv  •  ev  ois  fj-rj  8id  tov  ovo/iaro?  tov  UTaxtpo)- 
BkvTOS  '\rj<rov  (.v\ai  Koi  €v^api<TTiaL  to)  ttot/di 
Kal  TroiijTrj  twv  oXwv  yiv(i)VTai.  The  date  of 
the  dialogue  ranges  from  a.d.  155  to  164,  by 
which  time  the  condition  of  Britain  must 
have  further  improved ;  and  it  seems  rather 
a  high-handed  course  to  impute  that  to  mere 
vague  rhetoric,  against  which  no  probability 
appears  to  exist.  Certain  it  is  that  in  another 
fifty  years  we  get  the  plain  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  (adv.  Jud.  vii.),  circa  208,  asking 
on  whom  all  nations  had   believed  except 
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on  Christ.  He  names  Parthians  and  the 
others  rehearsed  in  Acts  ii.  9,  lo  :  GaetuUans, 
Moors,  Spaniards,  divers  nations  of  the 
Gauls,  and  places  of  the  Britons  inaccessible 
to  the  Romans,  but  subdued  to  Christ 
("  Britannorum  inaccessa  Romanis  loca, 
Christo  vero  subdita  "),  which  passage,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  year  in 
which  it  was  written,  assumes  not  only  a 
national,  but  even  a  local  importance. 

Britain  had  nine  years  before  received  a 
severe  blow  in  the  defeat  of  Clodius  Albinus, 
a  man  alike  respected  by  Britons  and 
legionaries,  and  now  a  wild  outburst  took 
place.  The  wily  Severus  dismissed  without 
definite  reply  the  ambassadors  of  the  Britons, 
who  had  taken  alarm  at  what  had  been  done, 
determining  upon  vigorous  measures  with 
these  rebels.  Herodian  specifies  the  marshy 
districts  as  especially  the  objects  of  Severus's 
anxiety,  names  the  use  of  bridges  by  the 
Emperor,  and  describes  the  barbarians  in 
very  full  terms.  So  much  of  this  is  to  be 
found  also  in  Dion  Cassius,  who  had  unusual 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information,  that 
we  are  driven  to  include  these  districts  in 
Tertullian's  "  Loca  Romanis  inaccessa  Christo 
vero  subdita."  Comparing  the  barbarism 
depicted  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources,  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  civiHzation  of  the  lighter  soils  and 
that  of  the  mountains  and  marshes,  and 
Tertullian's  testimony  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  latter  would  apply  a  fortiori 
to  the  former. 

About  thirty  years  after  this  we  have  two 
British  allusions  in  Jerome's  Latin  version  of 
Origen's  Homilies,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  words  "his  .  .  .  qui  ab  orbe  nostro  in 
Britannia  dividuntur "  are  a  manifest  cita- 
tion of  the  well-known  passage  in  Virgil's 
Eclogues.  Following  on  these,  we  find  one  or 
two  general  allusions  to  Britain  in  Sozomen, 
three  in  Eusebius,  and  one  in  Hilary  or 
Poictiers,  the  latter  on  the  psalm  ^^  Domifie 
qiiis  habit abit"  apparently  referring  to  the 
building  of  material  temples  :  "  Deinceps 
Apostoli  plurima  tabernacula  condiderunt,  et 
per  omnes  orbis  terrarum  partes,  quaecumque 
adiri  possunt,  quinetiam  in  Oceani  insulis, 
habitationes  Deo  plurimas  paraverunt."  The 
latest  date  for  these  words  is  given  as 
.\.D.  367. 

This  brings   us   to  the  last  of  the  great 


persecutions,  that  under  Diocletian,  and  the 
triple  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  at  Verulam, 
and  Aaron  and  Julius  at  Caerleon-on-Usk. 
The  accounts,  such  as  they  are,  are  not  very 
concordant  as  to  time,  and  all  that  can  be 
relied  upon  is  that  in  the  year  429  the  tomb 
of  the  blessed  Alban,  martyr,  was  a  well- 
known  object  in  Verulamium,  for  Germanus, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Pelagian  "per- 
versity," is  related  to  have  ordered  it  to  be 
opened,  that  relics  of  all  the  Apostles  and 
divers  martyrs  might  be  placed  in  it. 

This  seems  to  me  the  construction  to  be 
placed  on  the  words  of  Constantius,  the 
biographer  of  Germanus,  writing  a  little  more 
than  forty  years  after  the  Pelagian  upset.  It 
seems  impossible  that,  in  the  space  of  about 
125  years,  a  mere  story,  professing  to  be 
accompanied  by  so  tangible  an  object  as  a 
sepulchre,  could  have  been  fabricated.  Sup- 
posing the  martyrdom  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  year  304 ;  a  child,  aged  six,  living  in 
Verulamium  at  the  time  would  never  have 
forgotten  it,  would  talk  about  it  as  an  old 
man,  say  in  the  year  370.  A  boy  ten  years 
old  listening  to  him  would  have  been  nearly 
seventy  at  the  time  of  Germanus's  opening  the 
tomb,  and  thus  we  have  as  satisfactory  a  catena 
as  circumstances  admit  of.  I  do  not  speak 
heve  of  Bede's  detail,  but  of  bare  fact,  as  thus 
recorded,  and  strengthened  by  the  words  of 
Venantius  Fortunatus  and  Gildas  ;  from  the 
latter  we  have  the  names  of  Aaron  and 
Julius,  and,  considering  the  rare  adoption  of 
Jewish  names  by  Gentiles,  the  probability  is 
that  Aaron  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
perhaps  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  counted 
as  loss  for  Christ  the  gain  of  his  Jewish 
descent,  and  his  Caerleon  TroXirevixa. 

The  presence  of  three  British  bishops,  one 
priest  and  one  deacon  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  A.D.  314,  when  the  manner  of 
assembling  that  council  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  proportion  of  delegates  to 
the  whole  body  in  parts  better  known  than 
Britain,  is  suggestive  of  great  progress  and 
increasing  stability  during  the  third  century. 

The  Emperor  Constantine,  whose  coins 
sometimes  bear  arl.  p.  on  the  exergue,  is 
related  to  have  seen  in  a  vision  the  Cross, 
with  "in  hoc  signo  victor  eris,"  in  the  year 
311.  In  the  following  year  he  finally  defeated 
Maxentius  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  and  two 
years  after  this,  having  concluded  a  peace 
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with  his  rival  Licinius,  he  summoned  a 
council  at  Aries.  One  of  the  forms  of 
summons  is  extant,  that  to  Chrestus,  Bishop 
of  Syracuse,  who  is  required  to  come  out  of 
that  province  (Sicily),  and  bring  two  priests 
with  him.*  Though  at  the  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire  into  east  and  west  there 
were  five  provinces  in  Britain,  at  this  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  formal  division. 
The  frequent  residence  of  Constantine  at 
York  may  account  for  the  primacy  of  that 
city,  which  with  London  are  in  "provincia 
Britannia,"  the  third  place  having  no  name 
of  province  attached  to  it.  The  record  runs 
thus  :  "  Eborius  Episcopus  de  civitate  Ebora- 
censi  provincia  Britannia  Restitutus  Epis- 
copus de  civitate  l.ondinensi  provincia  supra- 
scripta  Adelfius  de  civitate  Colonia  Legio- 
nis  II."  (to  adopt  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  read- 
ing,! which  is  approved  by  Jeremy  Collier| 
and  by  Haddan§)  "Exinde  Sacerdos  pres- 
byter; Arminius  diaconus."  The  names,  as 
usual,  are  important,  Eborius  being  a  form 
of  Ywor,  known  in  later  times  in  Cambrian 
and  Erse  annals,  and  Restitutus  very  possibly, 
like  Renatus,  with  mystic  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing. But  I  have  found  the  name  somewhere 
in  ordinary  Roman  inscriptions.  Adelfius, 
from  Caerleon-on-Usk,  has  a  pleasant  Johan- 
nine  ring  about  it.  The  priest  Sacerdos 
looks  like  a  professional  name,  but  the 
deacon  Arminius  must  not  be  passed  by. 
Here  we  have  among  the  Celts  a  genuine 
Teutonic  name,  Armine  or  Hermann,  sug- 
gestive that  the  Belgic  race  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Britain,  differing  in  tongue  and 
religion  from  the  Gauls,  as  Julius  Caesar 
testifies,  had  contributed  its  quotum  towards 
the  army  of  Christians  in  Britain. 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  twenty-two 
canons  to  which  Eborius,  Restitutus  and 
Adelfius,  with  Sacerdos  and  Arminius,  gave 
their  assent  were  the  observance  of  Easter, 
which  was  left  to  the  direction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  the  ex-communication  of  those 
who  abandoned  the  calling  of  a  soldier;  the 
prohibition  of  ordination  by  a  single  bishop, 
the  number  ordaining  to  be  at  least  four ;  and 
the  settlement  of  presbyters  and  deacons  in 
the  places  to  which  they  had  been  ordained. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  the  remarkable 
words  in  which  communication  is  made  to 

*  Euseb.,  X.  3.  t  Origines  Britannicic,  p.  79. 

X  Eccl.  Hist.,  i.  25.     §  Councils,  etc.,  i.  7,  note. 


the  Bishop  of  Rome,  St.  Sylvester.  He  is 
addressed  with  all  affection,  but  with  no  sub- 
serviency. The  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Aries  are  not  submitted  to  him  for  his  assent, 
but  communicated  to  him  in  the  full  assurance 
that  they  would  meet  with  his  consent :  "  Quaj 
decrevimus  communi  Concilio,  Charitati  tuae 
significamus,  ut  omnes  sciant  quod  in  futurum 
observare  debeant."  Though  fresh  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  he  occupied  for  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  he  was  weak  in  health,  and 
unable  to  travel  to  Aries  in  314  and  to  the 
great  Nicene  Council  in  325.  Much  as  his 
presence  would  have  been  valued,  his  absence 
proved  no  obstacle  to  the  conclusive  power 
either  of  the  Synod  or  Council  in  Southern 
Gaul,  or  to  the  CEcumenical  Council  at 
Nicaea. 

There  is  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  presence  of  British  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsea.  Constantine's  own  close 
connection  with  Britain,  the  possibility  of 
his  mother  Helen  being  a  Briton,  his  respect- 
ful letters  desiring  the  presence  of  Bishops 
from  all  parts,  and  his  offer  to  pay  expenses, 
are  but  presumptions,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  comparative  ease  of  the  route. 
Well-established  itinerary  roads  would  take 
the  travellers  from  Gessoriacum  (Boulogne) 
to  Milan,  whence  by  the  road  surveyed  a.d. 
333  the  course  would  be  by  Aquileia,  Sirmium, 
Serdica,  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon.  The 
arrangements  for  changing  horses  {muta- 
tiones)  and  stopping  {mansiones)  are  com- 
plete for  the  whole  distance. 

But,  present  or  absent,  we  have  the  ex- 
plicit testimony  of  Athanasius  and  Eusebius 
to  the  assent  of  the  British  bishops  to 
Nicene  decrees  about  Arius  and  Easter,  and 
to  the  acquittal  of  the  former  saint  at 
Serdica. 
The  measured  distances  are  : 

Miles. 
Gessoriacum  to  Rheims  -  -       173 

Rheims  to  Vienne      -  -       330 

Vienne  to  Milan         -  -  -      409 

Milan  to  Aquileia       -  -  -       251 

Aquileia  to  Sirmium  -  -  -       31 2 

Sirmium  to  Serdica  (Mitrovicz)  -       314 

Serdica  to  Constantinople      -  -       413 

Constantinople  to  Nicsea        -  -       102 

Total         -  -    2,304 

"Transis  Pontum,  venis  Calcedoniam, 
ambulus  Provintiam  Bithiniani." 
— Iter  Hieros. 
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At  200  miles  a  week  this  would  take  more 
than  eleven  weeks,  and  the  journey  from 
London  to  Nicaea  and  back  would  leave 
little  or  nothing  out  of  half  a  year,  if  it  did 
not  require  a  longer  time. 

The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  such  in- 
scriptions as  remain  have  assigned  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  antiquaries,  to  the  post- 
Roman  period,  so  that  we  consider  them  to- 
day either  by  prolepsis,  or  as  the  children 
of  those  of  an  earlier  date,  either  destroyed 
or  as  yet  undiscovered. 

Speaking  briefly  of  these  more  tangible 
memorials,  I  will  first  refer  to  the  incised 
slabs,  chiefly  in  Wales,  of  which  some  have 
been  known  for  three  centuries  past,  while 
others  have  been  of  later  discovery,  and  the 
list  is  still  probably  far  from  complete.  Of 
1 06  inscriptions  recorded  in  Professor  Rhys's 
Celtic  Philology,  there  are  twenty-four  which 
may  possibly  be  Christian.  The  claim  of 
half  of  these  rests  on  the  presence  of  a  cross, 
which,  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  shown,  is  far 
from  conclusive,  nor,  indeed,  is  the  Chi  Rho 
monogram  a  proof  of  anything  like  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In 
the  flood  of  Mithraism,  Serapism,  and  other 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  superstitions  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient,  rugged, 
fierce,  but  less  morbid,  Roman  worship,  the 
Sacred  Name  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was 
often  used  as  a  mere  charm,  salient  instances 
whereof  may  be  found  on  a  gambling-board 
and  on  the  collar  of  a  runaway  slave. 

One  of  these  inscriptions  is  the  bodvoci 
stone,  on  a  mountain  near  Margam  : 

-I-  BODVOCI  HIC  JACIT 

FILIVS  CATOTIGIRNI  PRONEPVS  ETERNALI 

VEDOMAVI. 

As  in  other  cases,  we  must  not  be  alarmed 
at  the  inflexions.  By  the  analogy  of  other 
epigraphs,  we  find  bodvoci  to  be  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  the  interest  of  the  inscription 
lies  in  pronepvs  eternali.  The  first  word 
is  rare,  but  used  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
who  died  in  482,  though  I  know  not  whether 
in  any  sense  different  to  the  legal  great- 
grandson,  "  Eternalis  "  appears  in  a  pagan 
expression  Eter7iali  Somvo  Sacrum  in  G  ruber, 
but  has  its  Christian  use  in  Tertullian  (adv. 
Jud.  6),  "Lex  temporalis  et  neternalis."  No 
great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it. 
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The  best  instance  is  from  Llech  Idris  : 

porivs 
hic  intvmvlo  jacit 
homo  xpianvs  fvit. 

Here  there  is  no  cross  visible,  though  the 
deceased  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  little  flock 
to  whom  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  the  kingdom. 

The  PAVLiNvs  stone  at  Dolau  Cothi,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haddan,  belongs  to  a  later 
period.  It  is  remarkable  as  evincing  a  know- 
ledge of  Virgil. 

Another  at  Hayle,  of  which  the  presumable 
reading  is.  In  Pa  ce  mvl  ie  reqvievit  n 

CVNAIDE    HIC  in   TVMVLO    lACIT    VIXIT   ANNOS 

xxxiii,  completes  the  tombstone  list  before 
us  to-day. 

I  add  what  seems  to  me  an  important 
testimony  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  In'October,  1878,  in  digging 
at  the  excavated  Roman  castrum  at  South 
Shields,  a  fine  tombstone  to  the  memory  of  a 
lady  was  discovered.  She  is  seated  in  an 
open  trellis-work  chair,  raising  with  her  right 
hand  the  lid  of  a  box,  with  her  work  in  her 
left  hand,  and  the  qualum  with  its  skeins  of 
wool  standing  at  her  left  side.  There  is  a 
bilingual  inscription,  in  Latin  and  Palmy- 
rene  : 

D    M    REGINA    LIBERTA    ET    CONIVGE 

BARATES  .  PALMYRENVS  .  NATIONE  . 

CATVALLAVNA    .    AN    .    XXX, 

the  Palmyrene  being  interpreted  by  Pro- 
fessor Wright,  "Reginafreedwoman  of  Bar'ate 
(?  Barates).  Alas."  I  only  remark  here  the 
Jewish  or  Aramaic  character  of  the  husband's 
name.  But  at  the  same  station,  and  in  a 
way  which  was  satisfactory  to  those  who 
record  it,  were  turned  up  numerous  jet 
articles,  with  fragments  and  chips,  indicating 
a  manufactory  of  these  things.  One,  about 
two  inches  in  height,  of  the  shape  of  a  tomb- 
stone, represented  a  man  falling  head-foremost, 
and  underneath,  in  letters  not  later  than  the 
fourth  century, 

INSID 
IIS.  DI 
ABOLI. 

These  are,  changing  the  ablative  into  an 
accusative,  the  words  of  the  Vulgate  in  the 
well-known  passage  in  Ephesians  vi,  n  ;  and 

2  Y 
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if  further  confirmation  were  needed  as  to  the 
Christian  character  of  this  object,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  discovery  of  two  Latin  crosses 
at  the  same  station,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of 
jet,  both  bearing  on  the  horizontal  bar  remo. 
Evidence  can  be  given  as  to  crosses  portable, 
made  by  goldsmiths  and  other  artificers  at 
this  period  of  the  Church's  history. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Canterbury,  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the'  most  important  places  visited.  Its  repu- 
tation as  a  Roman  building  has  led  to  an 
unusually  careful  examination  of  the  present 
structure,  as  well  as  of  the  now-exhumed 
foundation  of  a  destroyed  adjunct.  The 
definite  testimony  of  Bede,  and  the  salmon- 
coloured  plaster,  will  go  far  in  the  opinion 
of  many  to  establish  the  Roman  character  of 
St.  Martin's.  We  are  promised  a  full  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  in  Archceologia  Cantiana,  and 
await  the  result  with  much  interest. 

More  can  be  said  about  the  building 
claimed  as  a  church,  discovered  at  Silchester, 
in  1892,  by  Messrs.  George  E.  Fox  and  W. 
H.  St.  John  Hope.  It  has  received  a  full 
notice  in  the  account  of  their  excavations, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
the  following  year.  From  its  small  size  it 
cannot  be  a  basilica,  the  necessity  for  which 
is  precluded  by  the  existence  of  one  of  those 
edifices  not  far  off;  while  the  apse,  aisles, 
and  narthex  point  to  its  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter. Contrary  to  our  present  ideas,  the 
apse  is  at  the  west  end,  the  pavement  is 
unbroken  in  level,  and  the  altar  appears  to 
have  stood  on  a  panel  of  fine  mosaic  in  front 
of  the  apse.  There  are  traces  of  a  stone  or 
marble  altar  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
earlier  wooden  table,  and  of  coloured  plaster- 
ing on  the  walls. 

The  realistic  side  of  theology  has  its  mystic 
and  spiritual  use.  These  dim  and  blurred 
traces  of  the  past  reveal  to  us  our  fathers  in 
the  faith  as  true  followers  of  those  who  by 
faith  and  patience  in  still  earlier  times  in- 
herited the  promises.  And  as  thus  we  regard 
them,  faithful  unto  death,  as  Alban  and  Aaron 
and  Julius ;  travel-weary,  as  Eborius  and 
Restitutus  and  the  men  of  314,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  325  ;  not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  Christian, 
like  Porius ;  resting  in  peace,  like  Cunais ; 


warned  against  the  wiles  of  the  adversary, 
like  the  nameless  owner  of  the  little  jet 
ornament  at  South  Shields,  we  may  catch 
something  of  their  spirit,  and  run  with  re- 
newed patience  the  race  set  before  us. 


Cl)e  accounM5ook  of  fl^iUiam 
92ttap. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
{Continued fi-om  p.  317,  vol.  xxxii.) 

1594- 

Fo.  31?'.  Bought  of  Robert  Eatenfilde  the 
20  of  June  1594.  Imp'm'  one  pece  stroye 
coler  seckinge,  xxv^.  vi^. ;  f  iiii''  blacke 
thred,  vi^.  ;  su'  xxxi^,  vi^ 

Bought  of  Jhames  Simpson  myles  burton 
ma'  the  25  of  June  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece 
ere.  duraunce,  xxxii^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  purpell 
buffinge,  xviij^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  grene  buffinge, 
xvij^.  ;  Ite'  iii"  blacke  fringe,  x\s. ;  su' 
iii//.  xviijj. ;  restes  to  paye  for  iii''  blacke 
fringe,  xi^. ;  payd  And  quit. 

Bought  of  Robart  Egglefilde  the  25  ot 
Julye  ano  d'ini  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  of 
white  sekeinge,  xxviiii'. ;  Ite'  ii''  of  black 
thrid,  iii^.  ii^.  ;  Ite'  iiij  dossen  of  enkle 
mydle,  \\s.  \\\\d. ;  Ite'  i  dossen  of  fine  smalle 
enkle,  \\\\d. ;  Ite'  i  pece  gren  striped 
seckynge,  xxr. ;  su'  is  Just  xxx^.  (xxiiijy. )  v]d. ; 
whereof  he  Rhe,  xxxxxiiiji-. ;  iiii  gr'  silke  but',^ 
vs.  ;  f  iiii  gr'  hair  but',  iii^. ;  f  v  gr'  thred 
but',  iij^. ;  f  iii  dosse'  Inkles,  us. ;  su'  is 
\\\li.  \\s.  \id. 

Bought  of  Miles  Burton  the  29  of  Julye 
Anno  domi  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  of  Oringe 
Taunie  buffing,  xviiii". ;  Ite'  i  pece  of  black 
buffing,  xvis. ;  Ite'  i''  of  blacke  fringes, 
iii^.  viii^.  ;  Ite'  i''  of  fine  ere.  fringe,  v^.  viiir/. ; 
sum  is  Juste  xxxxiij^r.  iuid. 

Bought  of  Raife  eatenfeilde  the  8  of 
august  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  lennes  fustyo', 
xxiiij^. ;  Ite'  d  :  a  gr'  statute  lace,  xs. ;  pay'^ 
f  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  Burton  the  18  of  septeb"" 

1549.     Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxx,r. 

yid. ;  Ite'  i  pece  wrought  valure,  xxiiij^. ;  Ite' 

i  pece  gren  bufinge,  xviij. ;  Ite'  iii''  ff^  blacke 

'  Buttons.  2  Doubly  fine. 
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fringe,  xii^-.  ;  Ite'  ii''  myngle  fringe,  y\\s.  ;  su' 
iiii//".  XJ-.  vi^. ;  payd  in  p't  the  3  of  octob'' 
1594,  \\\IL 

Bought  of  raife  Eatenfilde  the  6  of  octob'' 
1594.  Imp'm'  d.''  d  :  ounce  f.  tufte  bindyng, 
xii^  iiij^. ;  Ite'  i''  pecinge  thred,  ii^.  v\d.  ; 
Ite'  i  pece  cape  rybo',  ii^.  iid^.  ;  su'  xvij^.  \d. ; 
Ite'  i  gr^  golde  buttons,  xii^. ;  Ite'  a  dosse 
silke  f  golde  longe  buttons,  \\\s. ;  Ite'  a 
doss^  fad:  longe  silke  buttons,  vis.  ;  Ite'  v 
elles  f.  hoUand  at  4^.  xd.,  x\xs.  x\\d.  (sir) ;  Ite 
iij  dosse'  diamond  lace,  iiii".  iij^.  ;  su'  \\\li.  \xs. 
\\\\d.  ;  payd  in  p"  viiij.  ;  Ite'  d  :  a  grosse  of 
f.  cardes,  xviiy.  ;  Ite'  i  gr'  statute  lace,  viii". 
vi^.  ;  su'  is  iiij//.  xvii^.  iii^. ;  Ite'  q'''  senymo', 
\s. ;  Ite'  a  dosse  fad.  matteres  cardes,^ 
iiii.  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  d  a  pece  russet  Jennes,  xi^. 
\\d. ;  f  ii  gr'  silke  buttons,  viiij. ;  Ite'  one 
pece  calyco,  ixi'.  ;  su'  \\li.  xxiiii-. 

Fo.  32.  Bought  of  a  cove'tre  ma'  the  24 
of  octob""  1594.  Imp'm' i''  fff^  cove'tre  thred, 
iiii-. ;  Ite'  ii''  blacke  fringe,  \\s.  \\\]d. ;  su'  x\s. 
m]d. 

Bought  of  Robt  eate'filde  the  5  of  Deceb"" 
1594.  Imp'm'  I  pece  white  seckynge,  xxiiix. ; 
Ite'  I  pece  stroy-coler,  xxi.f. ;  Ite'  iii  gr'  thred 
buttons,  iii-. 

Bought  of  Robt  eate'filde  the  16  of 
Januarij  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  whit  sekynge, 
xxiiiii-. ;  Ite'  i  pece  ashe  coler,  xxiii-. ;  Ite' 
iij  gr'  thred  buttons,  iii-. ;  Ite'  ij"  b.  (black  ?) 
thred,  iiii-.  iiii^. ;  su'  Iii-.  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  v''  twiste 
fringe,  xviii-. 

Bought  of  Jhon  Gill  the  13  of  fabruarij 
1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxxii-. ; 
Ite'  i  pece  blacke  bufifinge,  xv\s. ;  su'  xlvii^. 

Bought  of  M""  Norto'  the  21  of  fa.  1594. 
Imp'm'  iiii  yeardes  silke  rashe,  xs.  xufd.  ; 
Ite'  xiiij  oz  iii  q'"^  tufte  binding,  xviiji.  iiij^. ; 
Ite'  ii''  oz  f  a  d  :  ff  Knite  lace,  iiiii,  ijd.  ; 
Ite'  ii''  large  senymo',  xis. ;  Ite'  d''  .  .  mace, 
vis.  ;  Ite'  i  dosse'  primers,^  i\s.  ;  Ite'  vii  oz 
kringe*  candles,  iiii^.  ;  Ite'  iij  dosse'  thrid 
knit  lace,  iiij^.  ;  su'  is  Iiii-.  xd. 

Bought  of  Robt  eatenfilde  the  27  of  fa. 
1594.  Imp'm'  one  pece  stroye  coler  seckings, 
xxs. ;  Ite'  one  pece  stripd  grene,  xx^. ;  Ite' 
q'   a   webester   one   pecce   harde'  (harden), 

^  I  cannot  explain  this  term. 
^  Trebly  fine. 

*  As  these  were  only  2d.  each,  they  were  probably 
ABC  books  or  sheets  for  children. 

*  Meaning  unknown  to  me. 


viiix.  iujd. ;  su'  xlviiii.  \n]d. ;  Ite'  one   pece 
harde'  the  6  of  m'"'^'',  viii^.  iiij^. 

Bought  of  robert  eatenfilde  the  13  of 
m-^ch.  1594.  Imp'm'  i  pece  f.  purple 
buffinge,  xxs. ;  Ite'  ii  gr'  silke  buttons,  iiji-. 
vd.-,  Ite'  ii  gr'  thrid  tufte  buttons,  xvi^.  ; 
Ite'  i  gr'  thrid  buttons,  v'nd. ;  su'  xxvs.  iujd. ; 
Ite'  i  pece  f.  stroy  coler  seckyng,  xxv.f. ;  su' 
Ii-.  iiij^. 

Bought  the  15  of  M''^''  1594.  Imp'm'  i 
gr'  brode  garteringe,  xv.y. ;  Ite'  i"  f  cove'tre 
thred,  vs. ;  f  d :  dossen  french  penes,^  iiii-. 
iiij^.  ;  su'  is  xxiiji.  iiij^^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  gren 
buffynge,  xviji-. ;  Ite'  i  pece  purple  buffinge, 
xviij.y. ;  su'  xxxvs. 

Fo.  3257.  Bought  of  Raife  Egglefield  the 
15  of  Noveb""  1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  colerd 
mela'  at  iiij//.  iis.  ;  Ite'  d ;  a  pece  stroye 
colerd  holmes, ^  xviiji-.  v\d. ;  Ite'  i  pece  billa- 
ment,  \xs. ;  Ite'  vii  oz  spa.  silke  L.^at  24,  xs. ; 
Ite'  iiij  oz  colerd  silke,  viiji-. ;  Ite'  iiij  oz  L. 
silke,  iiii.  iiij^. ;  Ite'  i  gr'  L.  at  10,  xs. ;  Ite' 
i  gr'  statute  L.  at  9,  ixi.  ;  Ite'  i''  cove'tre 
thred,  vs.  \\\]d. ;  Ite'  i  gr'  f.  silke  pointes 
at  8,  viiii. ;  Ite'  i  gr'  at  7,  viii. ;  Ite'  i  gr' 
rounde  pointes  at  4  ■  4  .,  iiiii.  iiij^. ;  Ite'  i 
pece  purple  bufinge,  xixi.  ;  Ite'  iiij  gr'  cordid 
buttons,  iiiii.  ;  Ite'  iiij  oz  q''  lacing  silke, 
iiiii-. ;  Ite'  ii''  b.  (black  ?)  fringe,  vs.  \\\]d. ; 
payd  in  p't,  ix/i.  v'ns. ;  Ite'  xv  ounce  tufte 
lace,  xviii-.  xd.  ;  Ite'  iiij  oz  londo'  silke,  iiii. 
iiij^. ;  Ite'  iij  dosse'  br.  (broad  ?)  garteringe, 
iiiji.  ;  Ite'  d  :  gr'  at  1 3,  vii.  v'ld. ;  Ite'  i  gr'  at 
II,  xii.  ;  Ite'  i  gr'  thred  poynte,  xxd.  ;  Ite' 
ij  gr'  buttons,  vis.  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  i  dosse'  pinnes 
no  6,  viii.  ;  Ite'  i  pound  blacke  fringe,  iii. 
viii^. ;  payd  to  Jho  Egglefilde  the  8  of 
Deceb""  1593  in  full  payment,  iiii//. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PufJlications  anti  proceeuingg  of 
archaeological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
The    first    part    of  vol.    xiii.   of  the   Collections    of 
the  Surrey  Archaeological  SociErv   has  been 
issufed.     Besides  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

1  Pens? 

•^  A  knowing  correspondent  thinks  she  has  heard 
holland  called  "  holmes." 
*  Lace. 
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society,  it  contains  the  following  papers  :  (i)  "  Duns- 
fold  Church,"  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Andre,  F.S.A. ; 
(2)  "On  Some  Roman  and  Saxon  Remains  found  at 
Croydon  in  1893-4,"  by  Mr.  F.  LI.  Griffith  (this  paper 
is  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries)  ;  (3)  "An  '  Urn  Field '  at  Merrow,"  by 
F.  Lasham  ;  (4)  "  The  Tabard  Inn,  Southwark, 
The  Queen's  Head,  William  Rutter,  and  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church,"  by  Mr.  P.  Norman;  (5)  "Surrey 
during  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kershaw  ; 
(6)  "  The  Church  Plate  of  Surrey "  (continued),  by 
the  Rev.  T.  S,  Cooper;  (7)  "Surrey  Wills,"  com- 
municated by  Mr.  F.  A.  Crisp.  The  part  is  freely 
illustrated  and  of  much  interest.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  that  Mr.  Cooper's  inquiries  have  been 
rewarded  on  this  occasion  by  any  remarkable  dis- 
covery, although  a  fine  cup  at  Kingswood,  of  the  year 
1675,  is  worthy  of  notice. 


^  ^ 


•O^ 


Part  xlviii.  of  Arch^ologia  /Eliana  has  also  been 
issued.  It  contains  a  most  exhaustive  and  valuable 
paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  on  the  present  chapel 
at  Auckland  Castle,  which  he  conclusively  proves 
to  have  been  the  original  aisled  hall  of  the  castle,  re- 
fashioned by  the  munificent  Bishop  Cosin  after  the 
Restoration.  Mr.  Hodgson's  paper  is  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  pieces  of  work  to  be  met  with  anywhere, 
and  it  is  well  and  very  fully  illustrated.  Besides  this 
piece  lie  resistance  there  are  papers  by  Mr.  Sheriton 
Holmes  on  a  portion  of  the  town  wall  lately  brought 
to  light ;  another  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dendy  on  six  of  the 
"Chares  "  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1854, and 
one  by  Dr.  Embleton  on  "  Ruins  of  Buildings  once 
existing  on  the  Quayside."  Of  the  interest  attaching 
to  an  old  photograph  which  is  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Dendy's  paper  we  have  spoken  else- 
where. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

A  very  successful  excursion  was  made  on  September  30 
by  the  members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Arch^ological  Society  to  several  churches  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  party  was  accom- 
panied by  the  president  of  the  society  (Sir  F.  G. 
Boileau,  Bart.),  the  Rev.  Canon  Manning,  Dr.  Bensly, 
and  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  the  secretary.  The  first  of  the 
churches  visited  was  that  of  Swannington,  a  building 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  which  possesses  features 
of  interest  in  the  south  porch  and  elsewhere.  In 
panels  of  the  plinth  of  the  porch,  worked  in  flint  and 
stone,  are  the  several  letters  which  give  the  name 
"  Margareta "  over  the  door  ;  similarly  worked  is 
"  I.  H.S.  Nazarenus."  The  spandrils  of  the  doorway 
contain  on  the  one  side  a  representation  of  a  dragon 
bursting  asunder,  after  having  swallowed  St.  Margaret, 
who,  however,  is  represented  as  emerging  in  the 
presence  of  an  angel  from  a  hole  in  its  back.  The 
other  panel  represents  the  beheading  of  St.  Margafet, 
the  head  being  removed  some  distance  from  the  body. 
On  passing  through  the  porch  into  the  church  there  is 
visible,  on  the  south  face  of  a  south-east  pier  between 
the  aisle  and  nave,  the  remains  of  a  large  wall-painting 
of  St.  Christopher,  with  a  mighty  staff  in  his  right 


hand  and  the  Infant  Saviour  on  his  left  shoulder.  An 
object  which  seems  to  have  been  a  holy-water  stoup 
is  preserved  in  the  vestry.  It  is  of  stone,  and  on  three 
of  its  faces  are  curious  carvings.  One  is  that  of  a 
dragon  with  many  serpent  characteristics  ;  another 
St.  George  about  to  encounter  it ;  and  a  third, 
St.  George  thrusting  his  lance  down  the  dragon's 
throat.  Dr.  Bensly  read  some  notes  on  the  church  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson,  architect.  The  earliest  parts  of 
the  present  building  are  supposed  to  be  remains  of  an 
Early  English  Church.  The  changes  by  which  the 
church  assumed  its  present  appearance  were  probably 
made  between  1340  and  1350.  An  aisle  was  built  on 
the  south  side  with  the  present  south  arcade,  and  the 
beautiful  tower  piers  and  arches  were  built  to  replace 
the  destroyed  west  end  of  the  nave.  In  the  tower 
piers  there  is  a  very  marked  change  in  the  character 
of  the  work,  which  might  have  been  suspended  for  a 
long  time  because  of  the  Black  Death.  There  are 
indications  of  a  ringing  gallery  under  the  tower.  The 
rood-screen,  lately  removed  (!),  had  a  loft  over  it,  and 
the  screens  which  enclosed  the  chapels  at  the  east  end 
of  each  aisle  were  most  likely  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  Swannington  the  members  proceeded 
to  Witchingham,  where  Mr.  Bolingbroke  read  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  the  church. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke  began  by  calling  attention  to  the 
rich  frieze  of  the  roof,  the  elaborate  poppy-heads  of 
some  of  the  seats,  and  the  mellowed  colour  still  to  be 
traced  upon  the  beautiful  font,  as  reflecting  some  of 
its  sixteenth-century  ornate  splendour.  Connected 
with  the  parish  were  the  families  of  Witchingham, 
Middleton,  Breton,  and  Berney.  The  churchwardens' 
accounts  show  that  legacies  were  made  to  the  paro- 
chial guilds  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Gifts  were  also  made  to  at  least  a  dozen  lights  in  the 
church.  Church  ales  at  Easter  and  Hallowmas,  Lord 
drinking  at  Christmas,  and  wrestling  and  shooting, 
brought  in  profits  to  the  church.  Numerous  and  costly 
were  the  church  goods  350  years  ago.  The  only  piece 
of  stained  glass  remaining  in  the  church  is  that  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  the  east 
window.  The  high  altar  of  stone  was  sold  in  1559, 
and  for  £,\  os.  3d.,  and  replaced  by  a  wooden  table. 
In  1558  the  altar  had  a  frontal  of  stained  cloth  repre- 
senting the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  A  cross  stood 
on  the  altar,  and  before  it  two  candlesticks  of  latten. 
During  the  years  1556-58  a  light  was  kept  burning 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  high  altar  by  one 
Buttifant's  wife,  who  received  is.  8d.  a  year  for  her 
trouble.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  low- 
side  window  that  was  fitted  with  wooden  shutters, 
whose  hinges  are  left.  Mr.  Bolingbroke  proceeded 
to  give  an  account  of  various  vestments,  copes,  plate, 
vessels,  crosses,  censers,  manuals,  antiphoners,  psalters, 
and  processioners,  belonging  of  old  to  the  church,  the 
majority  of  which  disappeared  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  to  the  loft  of  the 
rood-screen  is  still  to  be  traced.  The  rood-screen  had 
evidently  images  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  upon  it, 
as  there  are  entries  in  the  church  books  relative  to 
the  repair  of  those  figures.  In  1560  sevenpence  was 
expended  in  plucking  down  the  rood-loft,  but  the 
screen  probably  remained  till  1674,  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  another,  given  by  Oliver  le  Neve,  on  which 
was  the  following  quaint  inscription  : 
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"  Christ  eates  the  Pascoll  Lambe,  a  sign  to  bee 
Of  the  New  Covenants  most  sacred  tie  ; 
His  Flesh  He  gives  us  t'eate  and  bloud  to  drinke, 
And  when  we  do  it,  bids  us  on  Him  thinke." 

The  church  has  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  beau- 
tiful Perpendicular  roof,  spanning  a  Tudor  clerestory 
of  seven  windows.  The  roof  springs  from  carved 
stone  corbels  representing  angels  and  grotesque  heads 
alternately,  and  the  frieze  is  especially  rich.  An  altar 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle,  one  of  St.  John 
and  the  other  of  St.  Margaret.  The  fine  Perpendicular 
font  has  in  its  panels  boldly  carved  representations 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  of  the  Assumption, 
while  the  shaft  bears  sculptures  of  the  Crucifixion,  etc. 
Under  a  faculty  granted  in  1793  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  was  overhauled.  There  are  in 
the  nave  a  few  brasses.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  are  two  old  chests,  probably  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Reepham,  where  origin- 
ally three  churches  stood  in  one  and  the  same  church- 
yard, viz.,  Reepham,  Hackford,  and  Whitwell.  Of 
these  Reepham  and  Whitwell  still  remain,  and  are 
conjoined.  Hackford  Church,  except  a  small  frag- 
ment, has  disappeared  since  1533.  This  fragment 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  two  remaining 
churches. 

Whitwell  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  has 
not  a  very  interesting  interior,  but  in  Reepham  Church 
there  is  a  very  fine  recumbent  monument  of  a  Knight 
Templar  of  the  Kerdiston  family,  in  armour,  with  his 
hands  and  legs  crossed.  At  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment are  effigies  of  boys  and  girls.  The  knight  lies 
on  some  rockwork,  with  a  lion  at  his  feet.  Other 
monuments  mentioned  in  Blomefield  were  noted. 
But  special  attention  was  directed  to  a  stone  crucifix 
which  for  a  long  time  stood  at  the  north-west  end  of 
the  chancel.  On  being  taken  down,  it  was  found  to 
have  representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John  on  each  side  of  the  crucifix,  and  on  the  reverse 
there  was  found  a  central  figure  of  St.  Michael,  with 
St.  Andrew  and  his  cross  on  the  one  side,  and  St. 
Christopher  with  the  Holy  Child  on  his  shoulder  on 
the  other. 

At  Cawston  the  party  inspected  that  very  fine  and 
well-known  church,  which,  with  its  freestone  tower, 
is  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  special  interest  of 
this  church  is  not  so  much  its  growth  as  a  building 
as  for  what  it  contains  of  the  old  furniture  and 
decorations.  The  rebuilding  of  the  church  was 
begun  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  south  side,  as  usual,  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  shows  the  custom  of  build- 
ing a  tower  and  then  joining  the  church  on  to  it. 
The  westmost  hay  of  the  church  is  wider  than  the 
others.  There  was  an  earlier  nave  with  a  western 
end,  but  to  prolong  the  nave  the  architect  built 
over  to  the  tower  a  bay  of  more  than  ordinary  width. 
In  regard  to  fittings  Cawston  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  its  religious  furniture  anywhere,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sail.  This  tells  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  middle  classes,  who  cared  for  their 
parish  churches  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note 
that  the  prosperity  of  these  churches  seems  to  have 


continued  without  interruption,  and  care  to  have  been 
taken  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  As  the  chancel  of  this  church  once  suffered 
from  fire,  the  existing  work  is  comparatively  modern. 
There  is  some  early  stall-work.  The  plan  of  the  church 
is  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  little  low 
transepts  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  Norwich 
churches.  The  screen,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  on  it  a  great  deal  of  painting,  and  an  en- 
richment of  its  moulding  is  gesso  work.  There  are 
on  the  panels  St.  Agnes,  with  her  throat  cut  and  a 
lamb  at  her  feet,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  figures  of 
saints,  and  on  the  doors  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  On  one  panel  is  the  figure  of  that  singular 
person.  Sir  John  Shorne,  who  conjured  the  devil  into 
a  boot.  This  is  shown  on  the  panel,  but  the  devil 
has  been  obliterated.  The  great  rood  stood  on  a  beam 
under  a  canopied  roof.  Instead  of  the  angels'  which 
decorate  the  hammer  beams  of  this  church  being 
carved  out  of  the  hammer  beams,  they  are  perched 
upright  on  their  ends.  This  is  peculiar.  When  the 
order  came  for  destroying  the  rood,  some  of  the 
people  who  gave  the  work  were,  no  doubt,  still 
living  ;  at  any  rate,  there  are  signs  of  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  figures  of  the  rood.  Thus,  the 
people  who  wanted  to  preserve  it  took  down  one  of 
the  angels  off  the  hammer  beams  and  put  in  its  place 
the  figure  of  Our  Lady.  There  it  still  remains  on  a 
hammer  beam  near  the  east  end  of  the  north  side  of 
the  nave.  It  was,  it  may  be  surmised,  placed  there 
surreptitiously  as  an  architectural  ornament,  and  was 
thus  preserved.  But  that  is  not  all  which  has  been 
left  of  the  rood.  The  rood  was  a  great  cross  with  a 
figure  of  Our  Lord  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  decora- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  cross  were  medallions,  with 
badges  of  the  four  Evangelists.  These  were  pre- 
served by  being  fixed  on  the  roof.  The  destruction 
of  the  rood  may  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. ;  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  royal  order  was  issued  for 
the  removal  of  rood-lofts.  In  an  inventory  of  goods 
in  the  hands  of  churchwardens  in  1813  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  Communion-cup,  with  a  box  of  leather  to 
keep  it  in.  Both  are  still  in  the  church.  The  box  of 
leather  is  the  finest  example  extant  of  an  old  cuir 
bouilli  case.  When  the  subject  of  this  box  was 
brought  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  some  years 
ago,  Sir  Augustus  Franks  described  the  arms  on  it  as 
(l)  those  of  Bassingbourne ;  (2)  a  lion  rampant 
guardant ;  (3)  Clinton  ;  (4)  Ufford  ;  (5)  Zouche  ; 
(6)  Hastings  ;  (7)  Fulton.  On  the  top  is  a  fine  griffm, 
with  the  text,  "Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judoeorum," 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  charm  against  thieves. 
The  same  inventory  mentions  "  one  great  lectern  and 
one  lesser."  The  great  lectern  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir  ;  the  lesser  lectern,  which  stood  by  the  altar 
for  the  singing  of  the  Gospel,  was  apparently  con- 
tinued till  the  date  of  the  inventory.  Mention  is 
made  of  a  carpet  of  satin  orphreys,  green  and  white, 
i.e.,  an  altar-cloth,  showing  that  medioeval  stuff  was 
used  up  for  that  purpose.  Then  there  was  a  bier- 
cloth  of  worsted.  There  are  several  chests.  The 
inventory  also  mentions  the  upper  part  of  a  pair  of 
organs,  and  two  pairs  of  bellows  for  the  organs  ;  a 
pair  of  organs  "bestowed  in  the  steeple  windows;" 
two  pieces  of  rood-loft,  and  an  old  table.     Thus  in 
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1 6 13  pieces  of  organ,  evidently  the  medireval  organ, 
were  scattered  about  the  church.  They  seem  to  have 
disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
As  the  parish  organ  nearly  always  stood  on  the  rood- 
loft,  when  the  order  was  issued  to  remove  rood-lofts 
the  organ  had  to  come  away  also.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  church  is  a  gallery,  on  which  runs  a  quaint  in- 
scription : 

"  God  speed  the  plow, 

And  send  us  corn  enow, 

Our  purpose  for  to  make  ; 

&  .  .  .  plow  lite  of  Sygate. 

Be  mery  and  glade, 

Wat  good  ale  this  work  made. " 

At  first  it  was  thought  this  meant  that  the  gallery  was 
erected  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  church  ale,  but  in 
the  inventory  of  church  goods  of  the  sixth  year  of 
Edward  VI.  it  was  found  there  was  as  churchwarden 
one  Robert  Goodale.  Perhaps  he  or  his  father  put 
up  that  gallery.  There  are  also  references  to  chimes 
in  the  tower.  In  the  gallery  is  an  opening,  no  doubt 
intended  for  the  weights  to  run  in,  and  also  possibly 
for  the  wires  and  chiming  gear.  The  alms-box  has  a 
curious  bell  shaped  arrangement  within  to  dodge 
people  who  wished  to  get  anything  out  of  it  by  means 
of  a  wire.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the 
church  is  a  picture  on  the  east  wall  of  the  transept. 
The  subject  is  that  of  a  female  figure  seated  en- 
throned with  those  of  two  donors,  one  on  each  side, 
from  each  of  which  proceeds  a  long  riband,  on  which 
there  are  some  inscriptions.  One  of  them,  partially 
made  out,  runs  : 


"  Whenso  come  be  day  or  be  night 
You  praye  to  God  we  make  Gode  ende 
That  he  bothe  wt  his  blod  so  brith 

You  pray  Mary  Heavin's  queyn 
That  ye  bar  ye  barn  that  blisful  fode 
Yt  this  bliss  we  may  (obteyn) 
Yt  for  us  all  dyd  on  rode. 

In  the  transept  is  a  piscina,  with  a  wild  man  upon 
it.  The  pulpit  is  a  peculiar  piece  of  furniture  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Over  the  north  door  is  a  Latin 
inscription  recording  that  Robert  Oxborough  built 
the  "aisle."  Most  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
church  were  pointed  out  by  the  Rev,  T.  H.  Marsh, 
the  Rector,  and  Canon  Manning. 

From  Cawston  the  party  proceeded  to  Sail,  where 
the  stately  church  of  that  parish  was  inspected.  It 
consists  of  a  chancel  without  aisles,  but  has  two  little 
transepts,  which  belong  to  the  aisles  rather  than  to 
the  whole  church,  and  were  put  in  because  altar  space 
was  wanted.  There  were  five  altars.  Before  and 
about  the  altars  were  many  tombstones,  some  of  which 
are  in  position,  while  some  have  been  removed  and 
put  against  the  wall.  One  represents  a  corpse  in  a 
winding-sheet ;  it  has  a  memento  mart  inscription,  to 
the  effect  that  "  Friend,  whoever  ye  be,  as  ye  now  me 
see,  so  shall  ye  be  in  such  degree  another  day."  The 
nave  is  unusually  wide  and  high.  All  the  old  roofs 
are  in  excellent  order.  The  font,  on  which  are  the 
Seven  Sacraments  in  relief,  has  its  cover  worked  by  a 
painted  crane  from  a  west  gallery.     The  painting  on 


the  crane  is  of  uncertain  date.  The  stalls,  with  carved 
seats,  in  the  chancel  remain  in  unusually  perfect  order ; 
but  the  screen  has  been  cut  through.  All  the  chapels 
were  screened  off.  Remains  of  the  chapel  screens 
have  been  made  up  into  pews.  The  pulpit,  of  the 
same  date  as  that  at  Cawston,  occupies  its  original 
position,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  stands  on 
a  huge  log  of  timber  with  some  curious  holes  in  it. 
Over  each  porch  is  a  chamber,  traditionally  known — 
that  on  the  south  as  "The  Soldiers'  Chamber,"  and 
that  on  the  north  as  "The  Old  Maids'  Chamber." 
Two  corbels  on  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave 
belonged  to  the  rood  beam.  A  cornice  was  carried 
across,  intended  to  form  a  canopy  for  the  rood.  The 
nave  roof  is  painted,  although  the  colours  are  faded. 
The  space  between  the  rafters  is  powdered  with  the 
Holy  Name,  and  with  that  of  St.  Mary  in  red  and  white. 
Below  is  a  coved  cornice,  on  which  are  angels  painted. 
In  the  transepts  are  two  most  beautiful  unpainted 
ceilings. 

^§'  ^  ^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  ok  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  held  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  Dr.  Hodgkin  gave  an  account  of  the 
excavations  in  progress  at  the  Roman  Camp  at  Ardoch, 
in  Perthshire.  Dr.  Hodgkin  also  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Haverfield  dealing  with  some  important 
results  ascertained  during  the  recent  excavations  in 
the  Vallum  near  Birdoswald  and  Carrawburgh.  Mr. 
Maberley  Phillips  exhibited  some  money  weights,  and 
read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject.  The  subject  of  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle 
to  repair  the  tower  and  lantern  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ingledew,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  rather  an  open 
question,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  appeared  to  be 
that  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  were  liable,  they 
having  time  immemorial  actually  done  the  repairs 
under  a  feeling  of  obligation.  It  was  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  church  bells  in  the  olden  times  were  instru- 
mental in  guiding  the  traveller  to  his  home  in  the  dark 
nights.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  not  only  of 
service  in  that  way,  but  also  as  an  inland  lighthouse. 
Tennant  spoke  of  the  pathless  moors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  past  century,  and  many  a  wayfarer 
who  traversed  them  had  reason  to  bless  the  lantern  of 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  nights  of  old.  History  recorded 
the  prominent  part  which  the  steeple  played  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Scots  besieged  the  town,  and 
the  incidents  tended  to  show  that  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  had  at  that  time  the  control,  management, 
and  maintenance  of  the  lantern  and  tower.  Again, 
one  of  the  bells  in  the  steeple  was  known  as  the 
"  common  "  or  "thief  and  reever  "  bell,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
summoning  the  burgesses  together  for  public  business, 
and,  it  is  supposed,  of  informing  thieves,  horse,  cattle, 
and  sheep  stealers  on  the  eve  of  the  annual  fairs  that 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  town,  and  that  no 
troublesome  questions  would  be  asked.  The  free 
burgesses  appear  to  have  had  some  control  over  the 
bells  and  belfry,  and  they  at  the  present  time  meet  in 
guild  three  times  in  a  year,  and  at  their  meetings  the 
Mayor  presides,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
Sheriff  and  Town  Clerk.    They   are  summoned   to 
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attend  the  guild  meetings  by  the  tolling  of  the 
"common  bell,"  and  on  these  occasions  the  ringer  is 
not  paid  by  the  freemen,  but  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  possess,  or  did  possess  formerly,  keys  to 
the  belfry,  and  they  can  require  the  bells  to  be  rung 
when  they  think  fit,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  Divine  Service.  For  the  use  of  the  bells  the  Vicar 
and  churchwardens  have  contended,  and  still  contend, 
that  the  Corporation  are  responsible  for  the  keeping 
in  repair  of  the  lantern  or  steeple.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  have  never 
admitted  any  liability  to  repair  the  lantern,  and  when, 
in  1829,  it  was  discovered  that  the  belfry  was 
dilapidated,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Nicholas  to  the  then  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle  on 
the  matter. 

Afterwards  counsel's  opinion  was  taken  by  the 
parishioners,  the  advice  being  that  the  Corporation 
were  legally  liable.  Mr.  Ingledew,  in  his  paper,  gave 
further  instances  of  the  Corporation  having  done 
repairs  to  the  steeple  when  they  were  necessary,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that,  as  the  repairs  to  the  belfry 
and  lantern  had  now  been  proved  to  be  cast  on  the 
burgesses  of  Newcastle,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Corpora- 
tion would  always  maintain  and  keep  the  same  in 
thorough  repair. 

A  paper  on  the  parish  of  Esh,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stuart 
White,  was  then  read. 


EetJietos!  anti  Il3otice0 
of  il3ett)  IBoolis. 

^Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Shakespeare's  Town  and  Times.  By  H.  Sow- 
den  Ward  and  Catharine  Weed  Ward.  Cloth, 
4to.,  pp.  178.  London  :  Dawbarn  and  Ward. 
Price,  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  many  problems  connected  with  Shakespeare, 
and  the  general  attractions  of  Stratford  and  its 
neighbourhood,  naturally  form  the  theme  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  extending  literature.  Few,  if  any,  more 
beautiful  books  of  the  smaller  kind  about  Shakespeare 
and  Stratford  have  appeared  than  the  book  whose 
title  is  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and,  as  becomes  the 
editors  of  the  Photograni  (who  have  written  and  com- 
piled it),  the  book  is  copiously  supplied  with  a  series 
of  excellent  photographic  illustrations.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  book  adds  in  the  letterpress  much  to 
our  existing  knowledge  about  Shakespeare,  or  his 
family  and  social  history.  Indeed,  the  authors  do 
not  claim  that  it  does,  but  they  have  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  ground  from  the  legendary  accretions  which 
have  gradually  entwined  themselves  round  ascer- 
tained facts.  They  modestly  say  in  the  introduction, 
"  Our  task  has  been  a  simple  one — to  write  in  plain 
words  the  tale  of  Shakespeare's  life,  to  picture  what 
remain   to  us  of  the   scenes  that  Shakespeare  saw. 


There  are  *  lives  '  more  learned  than  anything  we  can 
attempt,  and  illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  town  more 
picturesque  than  anything  we  can  make.  But  the 
pictures  are  too  often  fancies,  the  '  lives '  too  seldom 
distinguish  between  fact  and  theory.  We  have  tried 
to  be  simply  true,  and,  while  giving  our  own  deduc- 
tions from  some  of  the  facts,  to  keep  the  facts  them- 
selves distinct."  This,  we  need  scarcely  add,  is 
exactly  the  spirit  in  which  the  modern  antiquary  goes 
to  work,  and  it  is  the  only  right  way  of  really  settling 
problems  of  history  and  archaeology.  The  authors 
further  add :  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  photo- 
graphic record  could  have  been  made  a  century  or  more 
ago,  for  the  vandal  and  the  *  improver '  have  made 
sad  havoc  of  Shakespeare  haunts.  But  as  the 
changes  are  still  in  progress,  our  photograms  may  be 
useful  in  years  to  come  in  reconciling  the  contra- 
dictions of  more  beautiful,  but  less  accurate,  repre- 
sentations." 

These  two  sentences  which  we  have  quoted  are 
quite  sufficient  to  recommend  the  book  to  antiquaries. 
We  may  add  that  in  a  few  instances  the  authors  have 
reproduced  old  photographs  taken  in  1858  by  H.  P. 
Robinson.  These  show  Shakespeare's  birth -house  as 
it  was  before  it  was  acquired  for  preservation  by  the 
trustees,  and  also  the  Middle  Row  in  Stratford,  the 
latter  being,  or  having  been,  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  quaint  series  of  houses — now  "  improved  "  off  the 
face  of  the  land.  As  regards  the  subjects  illustrated, 
there  is  not  a  nook  or  corner,  which  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  Shakespeare  or  his  contemporaries, 
of  which  one  or  more  photographs  are  not  given. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  photograph  on  nearly  every  page 
of  the  book,  which  is,  it  may  be  added,  admirably 
printed  in  clear  type  on  smooth  paper.  A  better 
book  of  its  kind  is  impossible. 

*         *  * 

English    Minstrelsie.       Edited    by    S.    Baring 

Gould.      Vol.  V.     Cloth,  4to.,   pp.  xxvii,  113. 

Edinburgh:   T.  C.  and E.  C.Jack.     Price  lOs. 

net. 
As  we  have  spoken  so' fully  in  commendation  of 
the  earlier  volumes  of  English  Alinstrelsie,  we  need 
say  little  of  the  fifth  volume,  which  seems  quite 
equal  in  interest  to  its  predecessors.  It  contains 
the  following  among  other  well-known  old  songs : 
"  Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden  P'air  "  (early  seventeenth- 
century) ;  "Burton  Ale"  (^circa  1710)  ;  "Alas  for 
the  Days  that  are  Gone  !'  (1774)  ;  "Joan's  Placket 
is  Torn"  (1685);  "Daughter,  you're  too  Young  to 
Marry"  (1739)  ;  "The  Invincible  Armada"  (1786). 
Concerning  this  latter  song  the  editor  draws  attention 
to  a  curious  result  of  the  Armada  still  existing  at 
Saltash,  the  harbour  dues  of  which  affect  a  large 
portion  of  Plymouth  waters.  It  seems  that  the  dues 
are  is.  for  every  English  vessel  that  enters,  and  two 
from  every  foreign  keel  that  anchors  in  the  Hamoaze, 
while  7s.  are  charged  upon  every  Spanish  vessel. 
The  sum  was  raised  by  the  Corporation  from  2s.  to  7s. 
after  the  Armada,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
day  ! 

Prefixed  to  the  notes  to  the  songs  is  a  full  and 
interesting  historical  sketch  (with  illustrations)  by 
the  Editor  on  "The  Concert  Halls,  Gardens,  and 
.Singers." 
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Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries.    Vol.  I.,  1893- 

1895.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  612.     Devizes  :  George 

Simpson,  jun. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  mentioned  with  fa%'our 
the  separate  numbers  of  Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries 
as  they  have  been  issued.  We  have  now  the  com- 
pleted first  volume  of  the  magazine  before  us,  and  it 
fully  corroborates  the  approval  we  have  expressed  on 
the  different  portions  as  they  appeared.  The  volume 
is  one  of  which  both  the  editor  and  the  publisher  may 
be  very  well  content.  It  covers  the  period  of  the 
three  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  ^^^  forms  a  good 
thick  volume,  full  of  valuable  matter  relating  to 
Wiltshire.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  more 
than  fifty  pictures,  many  of  them  of  full-page  size ; 
and  (besides  a  number  of  odds  and  ends  and  questions 
asked  and  answered)  there  are  several  good  papers  on 
local  archaeology.  We  may  mention  the  following 
papers  or  subjects  contained  in  several  papers  as 
being  of  more  or  less  especial  value:  "Wiltshire 
Folk-Lore,"  "Archbishop  Laud's  Visitation  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Sarum  in  1634  "  (a  very  curious 
and  interesting  document  of  considerable  length), 
"A  List  of  Wiltshire  Patentees,"  "Knighthood 
Compositions  for  Wiltshire,"  "The  Salisbury  Giant 
*  Hob-Nob ' "  (with  a  photograph,  and  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  J.  Ward's  paper  to  our  own  pages  on  the 
subject),  "  Byegone  Days,"  "Annals  of  Purton," 
besides  many  others.  If  other  local  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  can  be  maintained  at  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  as  those  for  Wiltshire,  they  will  do  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Several  others  might  be 
named  not  at  all  behind  in  the  matter,  and  a  useful 
future  seems  to  be  marked  out  for  this  character  of 
magazine.     There  is  a  full  index  at  the  end. 

*         *         * 
Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Vol.  I.     Edited  by  George  Eyre-Todd.     Cloth, 

8vo.,  pp.  xii,  234.  Price  3s.  6d. 
The  poetry  of  Scotland  during  last  century  is  one  of 
those  border  subjects  which  only  by  courtesy  apper- 
tain to  the  notice  of  the  Antiquary.  The  eighteenth 
century  was,  of  course  (without  even  including  Burns), 
a  peculiarly  rich  one  in  regard  to  Scotch  song,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  discriminating 
remarks  which  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  makes  on  the  subject 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book.  It  is  published  as 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Abbotsford  Series"  of 
Scottish  poets,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  form  a 
comprehensive  anthology  of  the  eighteenth-century 
poetry  of  Scotland,  and  "  rtnder  the  bead-roll  of  the 
poets  as  complete  as  possible."  In  order  to  do  this 
satisfactorily,  the  work  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
volumes,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first  instalment. 
It  includes  the  following  names,  some  of  them  very 
much  better  known  than  the  rest,  specimens  being 
given  of  their  work,  with  a  brief  memoir  of  each  pre- 
fixed in  each  case  :  Lord  Yester,  Lady  Grizel  Baillie, 
Lady  Wardlaw,  William  Hamilton  of  Giibertfield, 
Sir  John  Clerk,  Allan  Ramsay,  Robert  Crawford, 
Robert  Blair,  the  author  of  "  Albania,"  Alexander 
Ross,  James  Thomson,  David  Mallet,  William 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  Alexander  Webster,  George 
Halket,  Alison  Rutherford,  John  Wilson,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Tobias  Smollett,  Adam  Skirving,  William 
Wilkie,  Thomas  Blacklock,  John  Skinner,  John  Home, 


Jean  Elliot,  John  Lapraik,  William  Falconer,  William 
Julius  Mickle.  The  work  seems  to  us  well  done,  and 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
series.  The  author's  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
Scotch  poetry  of  last  century  are  much  to  the  point. 
{Notices  of  several  other  hooks  are  held  over.] 
*  *  * 
The  October  number  of  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire Notes  and  Queries  is  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
It  contains,  inter  alia,  a  facsimile  of  the  earliest  known 
cheque,  drawn  April  12,  1671,  by  Alderman  Edward 
Backwell  upon  Charles  Duncombe.  A  note  concern- 
ing it  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price  is  appended.  Other 
papers  which  may  be  mentioned  are  :  "Relics  of  Old 
Hackney";  "Vestigial  Practices  at  Feasts";  "The 
Site  of  the  Smithfield  Martyrdoms";  "The  Market 
Cross  at  Hertford  ";  "The  Lord  Mayor's  Procession 
in  1584,"  etc. 


Corre0ponDence. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  FORGOTTEN  HERALDIC 
LORE. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  written  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  p.  287,  under  the  above  heading,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  "a  person  of  the  name  of 
'  Mackworth '  was  in  the  retinue  of  Lord  James 
Audley,  at  Poictiers  1356  in  20th  Edward  III.,"  ac- 
cording to  Pilkington,  who  quotes  Stow's  Annals. 
"  In  the  27th  Edward  I.,  the  Touchets  held  Merton," 
i.e.,  Markeaton,  which  was  next  neighbour  to  the 
estate  of  the  Mackworths,  i.e.,  Mackworth  Castle. 
There  is  in  the  College  of  Arms  a  grant  of  arms  from 
John  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,  dated  from  his  manor  of 
"Markeaton,  Derbyshire,  August  I,  1404,  which  would 
be  about  5th  Henry  IV.,  or  forty-eight  years  after  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  to  John  Mackworth  and  Thomas, 
his  brother,  who  are  described  as  "  valiant  men,"  the 
following  arms  :  "  Sable  et  ermeyne,  partez  et  in- 
dentez,  avec  un  chevron  de  goules,  frettez  d'or,  de  les 
armes  D'Audeley,  et  une  creste,  c'est  assavoir,  une 
eelle  (aile)  q'est  pr  celle  n're  creste  D'Audeley,  de 
quele  eele  les  plumes  sevront  des  colours  de  sable  et 
d'ermeyn."  So  that  there  is  here  another  example  of 
the  custom  of  conferring  augmentations  of  arms  upon 
esquires  for  valour.  The  arms  of  Mackworth  were  : 
per  pale,  indented,  sa,  and  ermine.  D'Audley  added 
to  it  a  chevron  gules,  fretty  or,  thus  taking  the  chevron 
gules  from  the  arms  of  Touchet  and  adding  to  it  the 
fret  of  the  Audleys.  The  arms  of  the  Touchets  were 
ermine,  a  chevron  gules. 

George  Bailey. 

Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  ahvays  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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The   Antiquary. 


DECEMBER,   1896. 


j[3ote0  of  tfie  a^ontt. 

The  session  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
opened  on  November  26.  The  meetings 
during  December  will  be  on  the  3rd,  loth, 
and  17th  of  the  month.  In  1897  the  dates 
of  the  weekly  meetings  are  :  January  14,  21, 
and  28;  February  4,  11,  18,  and  25  ;  March 
4,  II,  18,  and  25  ;  April  i,  8,  and  29  ;  May 
6,  13,  and  20  ;  June  3  and  17,  when  an 
adjournment  will  take  place  till  November  25, 
The  meetings  are  as  usual  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anniversary  meeting  on  St.  George's  Day 
(Friday,  April  23),  which  will  be  held  at 
2  p.m.  Ballots  for  the  election  of  Fellows 
are  to  take  place  on  January  14,  March  4, 
and  June  3. 

^  ^  "ili? 
In  our  last  number  we  printed  an  article 
by  Dr.  Raven,  dealing  with  early  Christianity 
in  Britain.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject — and  many  are — 
may  care  to  know  that  the  same  topic  has 
been  treated  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield  in  the 
July  number  of  the  English  Historical  Review. 
Mr.  Haverfield  deals  in  particular  with  the 
archaeological  and  epigraphic  evidence,  which, 
he  says,  has  been  hitherto  somewhat  over- 
looked, and  obtains  thence  some  fresh  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  distribution  of 
Christianity  in  fourth-century  Britain.  Among 
other  matters  of  detail,  he  points  out  that 
the  third  of  the  three  bishops  at  Aries  cannot 
have  come  from  Caerleon,  though  he  may 
have  come  from  Lincoln.  He  accepts  the 
church  at  Silchester,  but  inclines  to  reject 
the  Roman  origin  of  St.  Martin's  at  Canter- 
bury, and  still  more  emphatically  that  of  the 
Castle  Church  at  Dover. 

VOL.  XXXII. 


There  has  been  some  excitement  in  Oxford 
about  the  tower  of  St.  Martin's,  Carfax. 
The  church  to  which  the  tower  belongs 
was  pulled  down  lately,  and  was  no  loss, 
^sthetically,  it  was  ugly ;  architecturally, 
it  dated  from  the  first  part  of  this  century ; 
practically,  it  cramped  a  crowded  street. 
The  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  which 
enabled  the  demolition  of  the  church,  ordered 
the  retention  of  the  tower,  and  the  problem 
of  how  to  retain  the  tower  was  found  a 
difficult  one.  It  is  not  very  beautiful.  Its 
upper  story  has  been  unskilfully  restored, 
and  it  was  never  meant  to  stand  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  it  is  certainly  old, 
and  part  may  be  earlier  than  the  Conquest. 
When  the  city  architect  proposed  to  case 
this  tower  in  fresh  masonry,  with  architectural 
ornarAent  of  a  new  kind  and  at  some  expense, 
a  good  deal  of  opposition  arose.  Architec- 
tural societies  and  rate-payers  vied  in  denun- 
ciation, and  the  scheme  was  rejected.  Some- 
thing simpler  and  cheaper  will  perhaps  be 
ultimately  adopted.  Let  us  hope  it  will  also 
be  in  accordance  with  archaeological  "  pre- 
judices." 

'^  '^  ^ 
From  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  comes  a  very 
unwelcome  piece  of  news.  Like  most  other 
ancient  towns  of  importance,  Newcastle  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall.  This  was 
flanked  at  intervals  by  projecting  towers, 
with  intervening  covered  turrets  for  observa- 
tion and  defence.  Most  of  the  wall,  and 
nearly  all  the  towers  and  turrets,  have  gone  ; 
but  on  the  western  side  of  the  town  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  the  wall  still  remains, 
and  one  of  the  towers,  variously  known  as 
the  Heber,  Herber,  or  Arbour  Tower,  is  still 
preserved  in  a  perfect  condition  as  originally 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  tower 
is  now  in  danger  of  demolition.  It  appears' 
that  when  the  towers  along  the  wall  were 
no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
they  were  given  to  the  different  trade-gilds 
of  the  town  as  their  halls.  The  Arbour 
Tower  was  in  this  way  handed  over,  in  -620, 
to  the  united  company  of  Felt -makers. 
Curriers,  and  Armourers,  and  has  in  course 
of  time  become  their  absolute  property. 
Latterly  it  has  been  let  as  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  now  the  company  has  received 
an   offer  from    an   enterprising   baker,    who 
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proposes  to  purchase  the  tower,  pull  it  down, 
and  build  a  big  bakehouse  on  the  site. 
Before  closing  with  the  offer,  the  company 
has  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  preserve  this  most  valuable  remnant  of 
mediaeval  Newcastle.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  some  years  ago,  when  the  Carliol 
Tower  was  destroyed,  one  argument  urged 
for  destroying  it  was  that  a  better  example 
of  a  similar  tower  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Arbour  Tower,  and  therefore,  if  that  were 
allowed  to  stand,  there  was  no  great  reason 
why  the  Carliol  Tower  should  not  come 
down.  And  down  it  came  !  Now,  it  seems 
the  Arbour  Tower  is  to  follow,  unless  a  suffi- 
cient sum  can  be  raised  to  rescue  it  from  the 
fate  which  otherwise  awaits  it.  Surely  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  a  wealthy 
town  like  Newcastle,  in  raising  the  necessary 
sum  to  save  the  one  perfect  tower  remaining 
of  its  ancient  wall.  We  are  glad  to  see, 
from  copies  of  local  newspapers  which  have 
been  sent  to  us,  that  considerable  local 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  matter,  and 
we  hope  that  the  necessary  sum  may  be 
speedily  raised,  and  the  tower  saved.  The 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  might,  we  venture 
to  think,  come  to  the  rescue  in  this  instance. 

^  A(f  ^ 
Regarded  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint, 
the  law  of  treasure-trove  is  unsatisfactory. 
Instead  of  ensuring  that  all  important  objects 
which  are  found  shall  be  secured  by  the 
State  for  the  National  Collection,  the  law  so 
operates  as  to  suggest  to  the  finder  that  he 
had  better  not  make  known  his  discovery. 
Treasure-trove,  moreover,  only  applies  to 
valuables,  and  to  nothing  else,  while  the 
cumbrous  and  uncertain  machinery  which 
it  sets  in  motion  is  just  what  is  not  wanted. 
An  example  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  things  is  well  shown  in  a  case  which  has 
lately  occurred  in  Devonshire.  A  number 
of  silver  coins,  ranging  in  date  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  were  recently  found  by  some 
workmen  between  the  rafters  of  a  room 
over  the  vestry  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Crediton.  The  weight  of  these  coins  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty  pounds  avoirdupois,  and 
their  value  as  antiquities  was  estimated  (we 


know  not  by  whom,  or  on  what  basis)  at 
about  two  hundred  pounds.  Several  claims 
were  made  for  possession  of  the  coins,  and 
a  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  The  Crown 
claimed  the  coins  as  treasure-trove,  and  the 
lord  of  the  manor  also  claimed  them  on  the 
same  ground,  basing  his  right  to  them  against 
the  claim  made  by  the  Crown  on  the  strength 
of  a  special  clause  in  a  grant  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  manor  to  his  ancestors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  church  governors 
of  Crediton  (who  form  a  body  corporate 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the 
former  dean  and  chapter  of  Crediton  over 
the  fabric  of  the  church)  maintained  that 
the  coins  were  not  treasure-trove,  and  that 
they  were  the  rightful  owners.  The  vicar 
of  the  parish,  and  the  workmen  who  found 
the  coins,  also  put  in  separate  claims  for 
them. 

•$»  #  ^ 
It  seems  from  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  inquest  that  not  merely  was 
considerable  local  interest  taken  in  the  case 
— this  was  natural  enough — but  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  warmth  as  well  was  gendered 
during  the  inquiry,  and  the  newspaper  head- 
ings of  the  "  Animated  Proceedings ''  and  a 
"  Scene  in  Court "  indicate  pretty  clearly  the 
unpleasant  features  of  the  inquest.  We  have 
no  wish  to  blame  the  coroner,  nor  do  we 
dispute  the  verdict  of  the  jury  that  the  coins 
are  treasure  -  trove  ;  but  nevertheless  the 
Crediton  inquest  supplies  a  good  object- 
lesson  on  the  need  there  is  for  a  change 
in  the  law,  and  for  the  substitution  of  some 
other  court  than  that  of  the  coroner  in  these 
cases.  Coroners  are  not  even  necessarily 
lawyers  at  all,  and  the  work  of  those  who 
are  lawyers  lies  usually  in  such  a  very  different 
sphere,  that  they  may  well  be  excused  if 
they  have  not  all  the  details  and  technicalities 
of  an  ill-defined  and  obscure  law  at  their 
fingers'  ends.  What  is  needed,  broadly 
speaking,  is  an  extension  of  the  scope  of 
treasure-trove,  so  as  to  secure  and  safeguard 
to  the  nation  all  finds  of  importance  (with, 
of  course,  the  due  rewarding  of  the  dis- 
coverer), and  the  substitution  of  a  surer 
court  of  int|uiry  in  place  of  the  coroner's 
inquest.  The  subject  is  one  which  might, 
we  believe,  be  usefully  dealt  with  by  the 
Archaeological    Congress    in    the    summer. 
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Those  antiquaries  who  wish  to  master  some- 
thing of  the  law  of  treasure-trove  may  be  re- 
ferred to  two  papers  in  the  forty-third  volume 
of  the  ArchcRO  logical  Journal^  by  Judge  Baylis 
and  Professor  E.  C.  Clark  respectively. 
Although  the  Crediton  discovery  was  not  one 
of  a  high  degree  of  importance  in  itself,  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest  raised  several 
questions  worthy  of  mature  consideration, 
and  on  that  account  we  have  thought  it  well, 
in  the  interests  of  archaeology,  to  reprint  in 
another  part  of  the  Antiquary  the  report 
(slightly  abbreviated)  of  the  inquest  taken 
from  the  Western  Daily  Times  of  October  24 
and  November  4. 

^  ^  "ili? 
The  Rhind  lectures  this  autumn  have  been 
delivered  by  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Anti- 
quary-Royal of  Sweden,  on  the  Early  Rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  never  as  yet 
received  in  this  country  that  full  and  careful 
attention  which  it  deserves.  No  one  has 
studied  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than 
Dr.  Hildebrand,  and  no  one  is  better  able 
to  speak  with  authority  on  it  than  he  is. 
The  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  a  larger 
"  audience  "  will  await  with  interest  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Hildebrand's  lectures  in  book- 
form.  We  wonder  how  many  English  anti- 
quaries would  be  able  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  at  Stockholm  in  Swedish.  Happily, 
Dr.  Hildebrand  can  reverse  this  order,  and 
discourse  to  us  in  admirable  and  fluent 
English  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  early  history  of  both  nations. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  later  reports 
concerning  the  condition  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield,  having  been  consulted  by 
the  Restoration  Committee,  has  practically 
confirmed  the  earlier  report  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson  as  to  the  condition  of  the  west 
front.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is  now  found 
that  the  eastern  chapel  is  also  in  an  insecure 
state,  and  will  also  require  skilful  attention. 
Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  west  front,  reports  that,  with  the 
exception  of  ordinary  weather-wear  and  dilapi- 
dation easily  dealt  with  and  repaired,  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  is  undoubtedly  at- 
tributable to  original  defects  in  the  founda- 


tions. He  says  :  "  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  origin  of  the  evil  has  been  attacked,  and, 
so  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  has  been  effectu- 
ally dealt  with.  The  west  wall  of  the  porch 
has  been  carried  down  in  cement  to  the 
limestone  rock,  and  the  two  great  triangular 
piers  have  been  carefully  underpinned  and 
rendered  secure  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
strongly  advise  that  the  foundations  of  at 
least  the  west  walls  of  the  north  and  south 
towers  should  also  be  examined,  and,  if  found 
necessary,  underpinned  in  cement  down  to 
the  solid  rock.  When  this  is  completed,  no 
further  movement  from  the  same  cause  need 
ever  be  apprehended,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  west  front  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  satisfactorily  carried  out 
without  taking  down  and  rebuilding  much, 
if  any,  of  the  old  work  as  it  stands.  But 
unfortunately  the  initial  defects  in  the  founda- 
tion have  been  left  so  long  undealt  with 
in  the  only  manner  that  could  be  permanently 
effective,  that  much  of  the  superstructure 
has  in  itself  become  rent  and  disintegrated 
in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  bring  the  whole  into  a  most  dangerous 
condition,  and  to  render  substantial  and 
lasting  repair  quite  impossible  without  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  some  of  the  existing 
work  above  the  caps  of  the  great  piers.  .  .  . 
From  what  can  now  be  seen  it  is  not  only 
evident  that  much  more  must  be  done  than 
might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  or  ex- 
pected, but  that  the  construction  and  materials 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  walls  are  such  as 
will  not  permit  of  their  being  preserved  or 
successfully  dealt  with  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  expedients  frequently  recommended 
and  sometimes  adopted  with  success  in 
similar  cases.  If,  therefore,  the  present 
undertaking  is  to  have  any  well -assured 
permanency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
down  and  rebuild  certain  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  above  the  point  I  have  already 
named." 

cjt(>  4(>  'i|(' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  west  front  should  have  to 
be  taken  down,  and  before  that  is  done  we 
should  like  to  see  the  opinion  taken  of  a 
council  of  expert  engineers  (like  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry  and  others),   as  to  whether  it  is  not 
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THE   WEST    FRONT   OK    PETERUOROUGH    CATHF.DRAI,. 

{A  line  taken  from  the  pointers  in  the  margins  across  the  front  of  the  cathedral  shows 
the  level  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  pull  down  the  west  front  and  rebuild  it.) 


possible  to  devise  some  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  west  front  as  it  is.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  to  take  down  the  west  front 
and  rebuild  it  is  to  destroy  it,  and  replace  it 
by  a  copy.  What  would  be  said  if  it  were 
proposed  to  restore  part  of  an  old  painting  by 
removing  the  original  colour,  and  repainting 
an  exact  copv  of  it?  However  good  such 
painting  might  be,  and  however  like  the 
original,  it  would  at  once  be  recognised  that 
it  was  only  a  copy  after  all.  So  it  is  with  a 
building.  If  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  it  is  a 
copy  of  what  went  before,  and  not  the  original 
work.     This  is  too  often  forgotten,  and,  if 


possible,  some  way  should  be  devised  by 
which  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  may 
be  preserved  and  made  secure.  That  our 
readers  may  realize  what  a  large  portion  of 
beautiful  old  work  may  be  destroyed  if 
some  other  method  is  not  adopted,  we  give 
here  a  picture  of  the  west  front.  From  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield's  report  (as  we  understand 
it)  most  of  the  portion  above  the  capitals  of 
the  three  large  arches  will  have  to  come  down. 
If  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  of  course, 
greatly  as  it  is  to  be  deplored,  there  is  no 
help  for  it ;  but  before  it  is  done  we  hope 
further   opinion    in    the   direction    we   have 
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indicated  will  be  taken,  for  we  think  it  quite 
possible  that  modern  engineering  skill  may 
be  found  equal  to  the  task  of  making  secure 
what  is  now  in  an  unstable  condition.  At 
any  rate,  we  say,  let  some  of  the  first  en- 
gineers of  the  day  be  c  )nsulted  before  the 
old  work  is  demolished. 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  smaller  societies,  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  the 
death  of  its  president,  Mr.  T.  T.  Empsall,  to 
whom  it  owed  much  for  his  untiring  zeal  in 
all  that  concerned  its  welfare.  In  his  place 
the  society  has  elected  a  well-known  local 
antiquary  of  scholarly  repute,  Mr.  J.  Norton 
Dickons,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society.  Mr.  Dickons  is  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  a  bibliography  of  Yorkshire, 
a  vast  undertaking  in  which  the  late  Canon 
Raine  was  much  interested,  but  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. We  augur  much  from  Mr.  Dickons's 
election  as  president  of  the  Bradford  Society. 
He  will  give  to  it  just  that  scholarly  and 
literary  turn  which  is  desirable.  To  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clapham,  the 
society  owes  not  a  little  of  its  present 
prosperous  condition,  as  regards  member- 
ship and  work.  If  we  may  venture  on  a 
word  of  criticism,  we  think  that  the  society 
might  devote  itself  to  rather  more  serious 
archaeological  research  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  than  has  always  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  Its  excursions,  useful  as 
they  are,  partake  rather  too  much  of  the 
picnic  element.  As  the  society  has  a  sub- 
stantial balance  at  the  bank,  it  might  do 
good  work  by  publishing  material  of  sub- 
stantial value  regarding  the  history  of  the 
ancient  parish  from  which  it  derives  its  title. 
It  deserves,  however,  full  recognition  for  the 
work  which  it  does  in  making  the  study  of 
the  past  popular  in  a  mercantile  district  —a 
matter  of  peculiar  difficulty. 

•^         ^         ^ 
Mr.   H.  Speight,  of  Bingley,  announces  for 
publication  a  work  on  which  he  has  long  been 
engaged,    dealing   with    the   history  of  that 
town. 


OBarlp  e^ecbanical  Carriages. 

By  Rhys  Jenkins. 

No.  V. — Conclusion. 
URING  the  eighteenth  century  the 
problem  of  constructing  carriages 
to  move  by  internal  means  appears 
to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  Germany,  and  quite  a 
variety  of  schemes  are  to  be  found  recorded ; 
but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  remained 
on  paper,  and  the  number  of  carriages  actu- 
ally constructed  is  not  great. 

Upon  the  strength  of  an  illustrated  article 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1769,  entitled 
"  Mechanical  Projections  of  the  Travelling 
Chaise  without  Horses,  showing  plainly  by 
Inspection  the  Construction  of  these  Ma- 
chines. By  John  Vevers,  Master  of  the 
Boarding  School  at  Rygate  in  Surrey,"  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  a  carriage  was  invented 
or  constructed  by  the  John  Vevers  in  ques- 
tion. He,  however,  does  not  profess  to 
have  done  either  one  or  the  other ;  and  the 
carriage  he  describes,  although  it  is  not  so 
stated,  is,  in  fact,  that  of  Richard  described 
in  Ozanam's  Recreations  Mathematiques  et 
Physiques,  Paris,  1694,  which  was  dealt  with 
in  the  first  article  of  this  series. 

The  article  by  Vevers  is  prefaced  by  a 
note.  "  The  conversation  of  the  public 
having  been  so  greatly  taken  up  with  a 
machine  to  move  without  horses,  we  are 
persuaded  the  preceding  plate  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  will  be  not  a  little  agree- 
able to  our  readers."  The  machine  referred 
to  was  in  all  probability  that  of  Moore,  which 
was  dealt  with  in  our  third  article,  wherein  it 
was  shown  not  to  have  been  a  machine  to  go 
without  horses  at  all,  strictly  speaking.  The 
article  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  terminates 
with  the  expressive  statement :  "The  velocity 
of  these  carriages  depends  upon  the  activity 
of  the  manager." 

The  Getttleman's  Magazine  of  the  same 
year,  1769,  describes  and  illustrates  the 
same  carriage  as  having  been  mentioned  by 
a  professor  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  in  a 
course  of  lectures  about  three  years  before. 

In  an  illustrated  article  in  Hooper's 
national  Recreations,   1774,  the  carriage  is 
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described,  and  attributed  to  Richard.  A 
simpler  form  of  carriage,  worked  by  hand 
(see  Fig.  i),  is  shown  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1775,  and  in  Emerson's 
Mechanics,  1758;  so  it  is  clear  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  of 
a  manumotive  carriage  was  tolerably  well 
known  in  this  country. 

The  first  definite  mention  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mechanical  carriage  or  waggon  in 
this  country  relates  to  that  of  Mr.  (leorge 
Black,  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1768.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  no  description  obtainable ; 


Fig.  I. 

but  it  is  referred  to  in  these  terms  in 
Machines  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  A  M. 
Bailey,  1782  : 

"  In  the  year  1768,  a  machine-cart  was  produced 
to  the  Society,  in  its  full  magnitude,  by  Mr.  George 
Black,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  By  the  machinery 
fixed  to  the  cart,  one  man,  without  cattle,  can  drive 
it  on  plain  ground  when  loaded  ;  but  the  inventor's 
intention  was  only  to  use  the  machinery  occasionally, 
when  the  cart  is  in  a  slough,  or  going  up  a  hill." 

Eleven  years  before  this,  in  1757,  John 
Ladd,  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  had  secured  a 
patent  for  a  carriage  or  waggon  to  be  worked 
by  a  person  carried  thereby  operating  a 
winch  which  was  connected  to  one  of  the 
road-wheels  by  two  or  more  trains  of  chain- 
gearing.  But,  although  it  is  quite  likely, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  invention  was 
carried  into  practice. 

Another  inventor  was  John  Beaumont, 
"of  Ayrshire,"  who,  in  1788,  obtained  a 
patent  for,  among  other  things,  a  coal-waggon 
intended  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a  man 
turning  a  crank-handle  on  the  spindle  of  a 
lantern-wheel,  which  was  in  gear  with  a  large 
wheel  lying  above  the  waggon,  and  secured 
on  a  vertical  spindle  geared  at  its  lower  end 
to  one  of  the  axles  of  the  vehicle. 


There  are,  however,  records  of  carriages 
constructed  by  P2nglishmen  living  abroad 
before  these  dates.  First,  we  have  the 
spring- motor  carriage  mentioned  by  Guy 
Patin  as  having  been  constructed  at  Paris 
in  1644  by  an  Englishman,  "the  son  of  a 
Frenchman ";  this  is  discussed  in  the  first 
article  of  this  series.  Then  in  the  Nouvelles 
Liitcraires,  La  Haye,  17 15,  we  read  of  an 
Englishman  residing  at  Dresden,  and  who 
had  been  for  fifteen  years  Director  of  the 
Mines,  having  made  a  chair  which  could  be 
moved  with  ease  by  the  occupant,  either  in 
the  house  or  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  the 
model  of  a  carriage  in  which  one  could  pro- 
pel one's  self  without  the  aid  of  horses  or 
other  animals. 

Later  on,  the  author  of  the  Present  State 
of  Holland,  1765,  informs  us  that : 

"Some  years  ago  an  English  gentleman  came  to 
the  Hague,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  me. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  offer'd  his  service  to  several 
of  the  nobility  and  others  in  England,  in  order  to 
make  them  coaches  and  chariots  of  a  new  invention, 
which  were  to  go  by  springs  without  horses  ;  and  that 
he  had  met  with  no  encouragement ;  that,  as  Holland 
was  a  perfect  plain,  and  the  road  as  smooth  as  a  floor, 
they  had  advised  him  to  try  the  Hague.  He  seem'd 
to  be  a  great  mathematician,  and  discoursed  so  pro- 
foundly on  the  laws  of  motion,  and  everything  that 
related  to  mechanical  learning,  that,  having  at  that 
time  just  begun  the  study  of  philosophy,  I  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  him ;  but  those  who  did, 
thought  him  a  ])rodigy  in  that  science.  I  have  since 
reflected  that  if  this  ingenious  gentleman  had  made  a 
small  chariot,  or  other  machine,  by  way  of  model, 
and  set  it  in  motion  in  a  large  room,  or  on  a  garden- 
walk,  such  a  demonstration  would  have  given  more 
satisfaction  than  all  his  profound  reasonings,  and  the 
draughts  which  he  had  made  upon  paper.  I  found 
he  had  not  seen  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  cabinet  of 
varieties  at  Dresden,  nor  those  at  Augsburg  and 
Nuremburg,  which  was  a  pity,  as  they  contain  the 
noblest  collection  of  such  curiosities  in  the  world. 

"  The  gentleman  changed  his  quarters,  so  that 
what  success  he  met  with  at  the  Hague  I  know  not ; 
but  I  believe  with  none,  for  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  either  there  or  in  any  other  part  of  Holland." 

The  German  carriages  of  this  period  do 
not  appear  to  merit  particular  attention  here. 
A  number  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Buch 
in  his  Handbiich  der  Erfindungen. 

As  to  the  French  carriages,  the  volume 
of  Machines  et  Inventions  Approuvees  par 
VAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences  will  be  found 
to  contain  descriptions  and  drawings  of  a 
number  of  self-moving  carriages  presented 
during  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  French 
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Academy,  beginning  with  that  of  Thomas  in 
1703,  which  was  simply  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage driven  by  a  wincli-handle  on  a  vertical 
shaft  through  a  train  of  cog-wheels.  Bezu's 
invention,  17 10,  was  for  the  use  of  invalids 
— a  chair  was  secured  on  a  platform  provided 
with  wheels ;  the  axle  of  the  hind-wheels 
carried  a  pulley  provided  with  a  series  of 
projecting  pins  ;  this,  and  a  similar  pulley 
on  a  spindle  beneath  the  seat,  provided  with 
a  crank-handle,  were  connected  by  a  leather 
band  having  holes  to  work  over  the  pins. 
Gerard's  invention,  171 1,  was  of  a  similar 
nature ;  but  the  spindle  of  the  crank-handle 
was  mounted  on  a  separate  support,  and  was 
connected  to  the  axle  by  cog-wheels.  Ferry's 
"Fauteuil  Roulant,"  1770,  comprised,  in 
addition  to  the  mechanism  for  moving  the 
chair,  means  for  adjusting  the  inclination  of 
its  back,  and  a  leg-rest.  Those  of  Maillard, 
however,  were  intended  for  general  use  upon 
the  road.  In  one,  the  carriage  was  propelled 
by  a  servant  seated  behind  the  passenger, 
who  rotated  the  hind-axle  by  a  handle  and 
cog-wheels — a  fly-wheel  is  a  noticeable  feature 
in  this  machine ;  the  other  machine  was 
adapted  to  be  worked  by  a  single  rider.  The 
carriage  described  by  Roubo  in  the  section 
"  L'Art  du  Menuisier "  of  Description  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  1761,  is  similar  to  that 
of  Maillard — intended  to  be  worked  by  a 
servant. 

The  carriage  shown  in  Fig.  2  was  designed 
by  a  gentleman,  M.  Brodier,  who  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  legs.  It  is  described  in  the 
Mhnoires  of  the  French  Academy  for  1763, 
with  very  full  particulars  as  to  weight  and 
performance ;  it  had  then  been  in  use  for 
eight  months.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
road-wheels  carry  each  a  ring  of  small  cir- 
cular plates  adapted  to  engage  and  be  driven 
by  tooth  or  cam  wheels  on  the  spindles  of 
the  crank-handles,  which  are  conveniently 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  rider.  The 
small  hind-wheel  was  carried  in  a  fork  fitted 
in  a  vertical  socket,  so  that  it  might  be 
swivelled  for  steering. 

In  1779  the  carriage  of  Blanchard  and 
Masurier  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
Paris,  and  appears  to  have  given  fairly  good 
results  during  the  experimental  runs.  Judg- 
ing from  the  account  in  ihe  Journal  de  Paris, 
it  was  constructed  on  much  the  same  lines 


as  that  of  Richard  nearly  a  century  earlier. 
This  Blanchard  subsequently  became  famous 
as  an  aeronaut. 

Although,  consisting  as  it  did  merely  of 
two  wheels  connected  by  a  backbone,  on 
which  were  secured  a  saddle  and  an  arm- 
rest, there  was  really  nothing  mechanical 
about  it,  some  reference  is  essential  to  the 
Draisnene  or  Pedestrian  Hobby  horse,  which 
created  such  a  sensation  in  London  in  1819- 
20,  and  attracted  such  an  amount  of  con- 


Fk;.  2. 

sideration  from  the  caricaturists  ot  that  day. 
It  was  the  invention  of  the  Baron  von  Drais, 
one  of  the  Court  ofificials  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  and  is  first  referred  to  as  having 
been  tried  at  Mannheim  in  181 7.  In  1818 
it  was  patented  in  this  country  by  Dennis 
Johnson,  a  coachmaker  of  Long  Acre;  it 
was  likewise  patented  in  France,  where  it 
also  attracted  considerable  attention.  A 
similar  appliance  had,  however,  been  seen 
in  Paris  during  the  period  of  the  Directory. 
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In  1 819,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
February  informs  us  that 

*'  A  machine  denominated  the  Pedestrian  Hobby- 
horse, invented  by  a  Baron  von  Drais,  a  gentleman 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  a  tradesman  in  Long 
Acre.  The  principle  of  this  invention  is  taken  from 
the  art  of  skating,  and  consists  in  ihe  simple  idea  of 
a  seat  upon  two  wheels  propelled  by  the  feet  acting 
upon  the  ground.  The  riding-seat,  or  saddle,  is  fixed 
on  a  perch  u|>on  two  double  shod  wheels,  running 
after  each  other,  so  that  they  can  go  upon  the  foot- 
ways. To  preserve  the  balance,  a  small  board, 
covered  and  stuffed,  is  placed  before,  on  which  the 
arms  are  laid,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a  little  guiding- 
pole,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  to  direct  the  route. 
The  swiftness  with  which  a  person  well  practised  can 
travel  is  almost  beyond  belief ;  eight,  nine,  and  even 
ten  miles  may,  it  is  asserted,  be  passed  over  within 
the  hour  on  good  level  ground.  The  machine,  it  is 
conjectured,  will  answer  well  for  messengers,  and  even 
for  long  journeys  ;  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  fifty 
pounds." 

And  in  March,  of  the  same  year,  we  read  : 

"The  new  machine  (see  p.  176),  entitled  a  Veloci- 
pede, ...  is  already  in  very  general  use.  '  The  road 
from  Ipswich  to  Whitton,'  says  the  Bury  paper,  '  is 
travelled  every  evening  by  several  pedestrian  hobby- 
horses ;  no  less  than  six  are  seen  at  a  time,  and  the 
distance,  which  is  three  miles,  is  performed  in  fifteen 
minutes.  A  military  gentleman  has  made  a  bet  to  go 
to  London  by  the  side  of  the  coach.'  The  crowded 
state  of  the  Metropolis  does  not  admit  of  this  novel 
mode  of  exercise,  and  it  has  been  put  down  by  the 
Magistrates  of  Police ;  but  it  contributes  to  the 
amusement  of  the  passengers  in  the  streets  in  the 
shape  of  caricatures  in  the  print-shops." 

Non-cyclists  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  if  the  state  of  the  Metropolis  was  then 
deemed  so  crowded  as  to  justify  the  action 
of  the  magistrates  in  putting  down  this  novel 
mode  of  exercise,  there  is  infinitely  more 
reason  for  prohibiting  cycling  there  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  account  of  Drais'  invention  in  the 
European  Magazine,  1819,  it  is  termed  "the 
patent  accelerator  or  walking  expedition,"  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  inventor  purposes  to  con- 
struct machines  to  carry  two  persons,  also  with 
three  or  four  wheels,  with  a  seat  for  a  lady, 
and  parasol  or  umbrella  and  a  sail.  It  appears 
also  that  a  carriage  had  been  constructed 
some  years  before,  under  the  direction  of 
Baron  von  Drais,  adapted  for  propulsion  by 
servants,  but  that  it  was  found  to  be  too 
heavy  and  expensive. 

The  hobby-horse  was  not  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  ladies,  so  in  June,  181 9,  a  ladies 


velocipede,  to  be  worked  by  treadles,  was  on 
view  in  London,  and  appears  to  have  been 
used  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  same  year  a  Bristol  inventor,  one 
Howell,  proposed  placing  the  two  wheels  on 
the  same  axis  ;  and  we  have  an  Italian  in- 
vention, as  to  which  we  learn  that  "  a  Mr. 
Brianza,  of  Milan,  has  invented  a  new 
travelling  machine,  which  is  said  to  be  far 
superior  to  that  of  Baron  Drais,  and  with 
which  the  traveller  may  go  backwards  or 
forwards.  In  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  say 
the  Milan  papers,  there  is  a  winged  horse, 
by  the  wings  of  which  the  carriage  is  put  in 
motion."*  This  wonderful  vehicle  was 
termed  the  Pegasienne. 

The  name  of  Niepce  is  also  associated 
with  the  invention  of  the  hobby-horse,  but 
it  is  not  clear  where  it  comes  in. 

Gompertz  about    1820   so   modified    the 
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Fig.  3. 

machine  of  Drais  that  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  legs  of  the  rider  were  employed  in  pro- 
pulsion by  means  of  a  vibrating  toothed  seg- 
ment gearing  with  a  pinion  on  the  axis  of 
the  front  wheel. 

In  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  carriage-body  and 
wheels  appear  in  dotted  lines,  is  shown  the 
invention  of  John  Baynes,  a  Leeds  cutler, 
which  was  patented  in  1819.  The  carriage 
is  propelled  by  a  pair  of  legs,  c,  d,  jointed 
respectively  to  pivoted  arms,  e,  f,  and  con- 
nected by  links,  g,  //,  to  the  treadles,  a,  b. 
When  the  treadle  a  is  depressed,  the  end  of 
the  leg  c  is  pressed  against  the  ground,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  connection,  by  means  of  the 
arm  e  and  treadle  a,  with  the  carriage,  pushes 
the  latter  along.  The  treadle  a,  in  its  down- 
ward motion,  by  means  of  a  cord,  /,  passing 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1819,  p.  267. 
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over  a  pulley,  pulls  up  the  treadle  b,  thereby 
shifting  the  leg  d  into  the  position  in  which 
the  leg  c  is  shown. 

Cartwright,  the  inventor  of  the  power 
loom,  also  turned  his  attention  to  mechanical 
carriages.  He  had  discovered  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  new  way  of  employing  human 
power — i.e.,  by  the  combination  of  weight 
and  muscular  action,  which  he  applied  in  a 
carriage.  In  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  18 19  entitled  "On  a  new 
method  of  applying  the  power  of  man  to 
the  moving  of  machinery,  with  at  least  six 
times  the  effect  that  can  be  produced  by 
mere  muscular  exertion,"  he  says :  **  As 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that 
an  able-bodied  man  can,  in  this  way,  exert 
the  power  of  a  horse,  I  should  not  despair  of 
seeing,  were  I  to  live  but  a  few  years  longer, 
carriages  of  every  description  travelling  the 
public  road  without  the  aid  of  horses." 

A  few  years  later,  in  a  letter  dated  1822, 
he  writes  :  "  I  have  completed  my  invention 
of  a  carriage  to  go  without  horses,  which  I 
call  a  centaur  carriage.  Two  men  took  a 
cart  from  my  house  (the  cart  and  its  load 
weighing  sixteen  cwt.)  a  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  a  day,  and  up  two  very  long 
and  steep  hills.  Since  then  I  have  greatly 
improved  upon  it.  It  is  now  so  constructed 
that  I  can  give  it  what  speed  I  please." 

The  arrangement  comprised  a  pair  of 
treadles  and  cranks,  worked  alternately  by 
the  feet  of  the  driver,  and  of  shoulder-straps 
fixed  to  the  carriage. 

A  north-country  invention  of  this  period 
was  recently  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Marillier  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Auto- 
mobile," which  appeared  in  the  Netv  Review 
for  October,  1895,  wherein  is  given  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  staetd  to  have  been  picked  up 
in  a  north-country  village  : 

TO    BE    RAFFLED    FOR 

On  Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  November,  1822, 

A  GRAND  GIG, 

MADE   BY  JOHN  JAMESON, 
Cart  and  Plough  Maker,  Knarsdale. 

He  can  ride  upon  it,  and  carry  along  with  him  two 
boys  or  girls,  each  a  chair  to  sit  in,  and  one  for  him- 
self. By  turning  "the  handle  backwards  or  forward, 
and  by  turning  the  helm  to  the  right  or  left,  it  will 
go.  She  has  three  wooden  wheels,  three  cast  metal 
wheels,  and  brass  bushes.     It  is  a  great  curiosity  to 
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see  It  !  !  !  One  shilling  for  one  throw  is  paid,  and 
book  his  name.  Mr.  Thomas  Milburn  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Walton  to  be  inspectors  for  the  throws.  The 
subscriber  may  appoint  any  person  to  throw  for  him. 
— ^Justice  will  be  done. 

Printed  {according  to  order)  by  J.  Pattinson,  Alston. 

The  description  enables  one  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  the  construction,  and  that 
only. 

In  1823,  a  carpenter  of  Buckland,  near 
Chard,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  carriage 
which  would  travel  without  horses;  it  was 
exhibited  to  the  public,  and  appeared  to 
answer  very  well.  It  was  of  a  very  light 
construction. 

In  1827,  a  Kircudbright  man  named  Law 
made  a  gig  to  go  without  horses,  steam,  or 
water.  This  was  probably  a  spring-motor 
vehicle.  In  the  same  year  D.  McDonald, 
of  Sunderland,  made  a  carriage  propelled  by 
treadles,  which  carried  seven  persons.  A 
gig  drawn  by  a  wooden  horse,  which  covered 
a  mile  in  six  minutes,  was  made  in  1830  by 
Isaac  Brown,  of  Bingley,  Yorks. 

In  1833,  a  scheme  was  projected  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  public  convey- 
ances in  London  to  be  worked  by  human 
power.  Under  the  heading  "  Labour  Lost," 
it  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Gordon's /ournal  of 
Elemental  Locomotion,  1832: 

"  Labourers  are  to  be  employed,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  cranks  and  levers  and  the  rowing  position,  to 
propel  a  carriage.  It  has,  however,  been  fully  deter- 
mined, in  the  experience  of  velocipedes,  that  a  man, 
'sound  in  wind  and  limb,'  can  carry  himself  on  his 
own  legs  better  than  he  can  on  any  velocipede  ;  and 
so  it  will  be  found  in  the  project  before  us.  All 
attempts  to  work  levers  with  the  feet  and  hands  are 
liable  to  this  objection,  excepting  always  in  the  case 
of  a  lame  or  decrepit  person.  The  conveyance  which 
the  honourable  proposer  has  launched  into  public 
criticism,  upon  the  principle  of  being  rowed  by  human 
power,  will  therefore  be  found  of  no  utility.  .  If, 
therefore,  he  really  intends  to  benefit  the  labouring 
classes  (as  we  believe  he  does),  he  will  do  them  more 
service  by  organizing  a  body  of  them  to  act  like  the 
Peons  of  Columbia,  to  carry  passengers  on  their 
backs." 

Incidentally,  the  paragraph  quoted  indicates 
what  had  become  the  general  opinion  as  to 
velocipedes  at  that  period. 

The  idea  of  carrying  a  horse  or  other 
animal  in  the  vehicle  it  is  intended  to  propel 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  inventors 
during  the  present  century,  and  indeed  before 
that,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  Stokoe's  inven- 
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tion  of  1767.  Fig.  4  shows  a  curious  ar- 
rangement devised  in  1824  by  W.  F.  Snow- 
den,  "  Mechanist,"  of  Oxford  Street,  London. 
This  carriage  has  an  upper  story  for  the  pas- 


FlG.   4. 

sengers,  and  a  lower  story  for  goods  and  for 
the  horses,  which  walk  around  on  a  circular 
track,  and  by  means  of  yokes  and  radial 
arms  rotate  a  central  vertical  shaft  to  which 
the  axles  of  the  road-wheels  are  connected 
by  toothed  gearing.  This  project,  as  a 
whole,  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  valu- 
able; but  it  embodies  one  feature  of  very 
great  importance — it  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  application  to  vehicles  of  the  balance  or 
differential  gear  now  commonly  used  in 
traction-engines  and  tricycles  to  permit  the 
wheel  on  one  side  to  overrun  that  on  the 
other  when  proceeding  along  a  curve  or 
turning  a  corner.  The  application  of  this 
mechanism  to  steam-carriages  was  patented 
by  the  celebrated  Richard  Roberts  in  1832. 

Snowden's  invention  comprised  also  a 
railway  with  an  underground  continuous 
rack.  The  carriage,  when  used  for  this 
purpose,  had  the  central  vertical  shaft  pro- 
longed to  pass  through  a  longitudinal  slot  in 
the  roadbed,  such  as  we  now  see  on  cable 
railways,  and  carried  a  cog-wheel  engaging 
with  the  rack.  The  figure,  in  fact,  repre- 
sents this  application  of  the  carriage,  and 
clearly  shows  the  slot.  For  use  on  ordinary 
roads,  the  spindle  s  was  fitted  at  its  lower 
end  with  a  pinion  working  into  a  toothed 
segment  fixed  to,  and  projecting  from,  the 
front  axle,  so  that  this  might  be  turned  one 
way  or  the  other  for  steering  purposes. 


In  Brandreth's  "  Cyclopede  "  (Fig.  5),  the 
horse  is  tethered  to  the  frame  of  a  carriage, 
the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  an  endless 
platform  rt;  set  in  motion  by  the  feet  of  the 
animal.  The  platform  is  supported  on 
rollers,  e,  and  runs  over  end  rollers,  ^,  b, 
one  of  which  is  geared  to  one  of  the  axles 
of  the  vehicle.  There  is  a  model  of  this 
machine  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
also  a  letter  from  George  Stephenson  to 
Timothy  Hackworth,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  had  himself  described  the  machine  to 
Brandreth,  and  had  contemplated  employing 
it  on  the  Canterbury  and  Whitstable  Rail- 
way. The  contrivance  was  tried  with  the 
"  Rocket,"  the  "  Novelty,"  and  other  loco- 
motives at  the  Rainhill  Competition  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  1829. 
The  results  could  hardly  have  been  regarded 
as  gratifying,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
attain  a  speed  higher  than  five  or  six  miles 
per  hour. 

Harsleben  in  1836  proposed  making  the 
platform  adjustable  as  to  inclination  to  the 
ground. 

In  Curtis's  "Animal  Locomotive  or  ma- 
chine for  multiplying  the  velocity  of  beasts 


Fig.  5. 

of  burden,"  1835,  the  horse  is  employed  to 
work  treadles  connected  to  cranks.  This 
and  other  projects  of  the  same  inventor  are 
described  in  his  Inventions  for  Railways, 
1840. 

Machines  of  this  description,  although 
they  do  not  reach  the  stage  of  practical  trial, 
continue  to  be  invented  even  up  to  the 
present  day. 
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C&e  Significance  of  ft)ales  in 
atclj^ologp. 

By  A.  W.  BucKLAND,  F.A.I. 


Part  II. 


shells 
an  easy 


OLES  in  stones,  beads,  and 
used  as  amulets  lead  by 
transition  to  another  set  of  holes 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  still 
earlier  date,  some  of  them  being  certainly 
referable  to  neolithic  times,  and  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  were  also  associated 
with  superstitious  practices.  I  refer  to  the 
holes  made  in  the  human  skull  by  trephining. 
No  doubt  is  entertained  that  this  operation 
was  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  for 
even  up  to  quite  a  recent  date  to  scrape  or 
perforate  the  skull  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
remedy  for  that  disease,  and  it  appears  also 
demonstrable  that  one  cured,  or  supposed  to 
be  cured,  of  the  disease,  by  this  operation, 
assumed  a  sacred  character.  This  is  still  the 
case  among  the  Kabyles,  whilst  in  many 
countries  epileptics  have  always  been  super- 
stitiously  venerated. 

Among  the  Patagonians  epileptics  were 
supposed  to  be  especially  fitted  to  become 
medicine  men.  The  early  historians  of  Ame- 
rica have  recorded  the  fact  that  those  cured 
of  disease  were  regarded  as  medicine-men. 
La  Houtan,  writing  in  1 703,  says  :  "  A 
Jongleur  is  a  sort  of  Physician,  or  rather  a 
Quack,  who,  being  once  cured  of  some  dan- 
gerous Distemper,  has  the  Presumption  and 
Folly  to  fancy  that  he  is  immortal,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  Power  of  curing  all  Diseases  by 
speaking  to  the  Good  and  Evil  Spirits."* 

It  does  not  therefore  seem  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  trephined  person  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  specially  powerful  medicine- 
man, and  that  everything  belonging  to  him 
would  be  venerated,  and  especially  that  sacred 
hole  through  which  the  spirit  of  disease  had 
been  expelled  ;  hence  we  find  numerous  tre- 
phined skulls  cut  away  after  death  to  provide 
disease-averting  amulets  for  the  living,  and 
these  amulets  bear  always  some  portion  of 
the  cicatrized  hole  to  render  them  efficacious 
(Fig.  i).  The  superstitious  use  of  the  human 
skull  in  medicine  has  hardly  yet  died  out, 
for  until  quite  recently  portions  of  a  dead 
*  See  Smithsonian  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
1885-86. 


man's  skull  were  grated  and  administered  as 
a  cure  for  epilepsy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  although 
perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
holed  tombs  and  holed  dolmens  represent 
the  graves  of  celebrated  medicine-men.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  other  able  archaeologists, 
look  upon  it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  these 
holes  were  for  the  free  egress  and  ingress  of 
the  spirit  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb,  but  as 
far  as  recollection  serves,  I  have  never  seen 
any  reason  assigned  for  the  comparative  rarity 
of  these  holes,  one  or  two  only  perhaps  in  a 


FIG.     I. — NEOLITHIC    TREPHINED    SKULL    WITH 
AMULETS   SHOWING   CICATRIZATION. 

group  of  graves.  This  might  be  readily  un- 
derstood if  we  could  regard  these  holed  graves 
as  those  of  shamans,  or  medicine-men,  who, 
though  dead,  might  yet  be  consulted  and 
propitiated  by  offerings.* 

There  is  something  unexplained  in  the 
fact  that  although  in  most  cases  graves  were 
carefully  concealed,  yet  in  some,  small  open- 
ings were  cut,  and  in  others,  holes  were  made, 
as  in  the  Men-an-tol,  large  enough  for  a  man 
to  creep  through  on  hands  and  knees.  Even 
in  Egypt  this  anomaly  exists,  for  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  care  taken  to  hide  the 
mummy,  there  was  always  a  door,  real  or 

*  In  that  most  interesting  account  of  shamanism, 
a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  for  August,  1894,  we  find 
that  shamanism  is  generally  hereditary ;  but  the 
spirit  of  a  dead  shaman  enters  into  the  one  destined 
to  be  his  successor,  afflicting  him  with  fits  of  madness 
or  epilepsy.  He  is  then  taken  in  hand  by  an  old 
shaman,  who  instructs  him  in  necromantic  arts— how 
to  summon  spirits,  etc. 
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simulated,  for  the  use  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
serdabs  containing  the  statues  supposed  to 
be  animated  by  the  double  of  the  deceased, 
and  which  were  hidden  or  buried  in  the 
masonry,  Maspero  says  :  "  If  connected  at  all 
with  the  outer  world,  it  is  by  means  of  an 
aperture  in  the  wall  about  as  high  up  as  a 
man's  head,  and  so  small  that  the  hand  can 
with  difficulty  pass  through  it.  To  this  orifice 
came  the  priests,  with  murmured  prayers  and 
])erfumes  of  incense.  Within  lurked  the 
double,  ready  to  profit  by  these  memorial 
rites,  or  to  accept  them  through  the  medium 
of  his  statues.* 

Sarcophagi  with  holes,  probably  for  com- 
munication with  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  from 
ancient  Warka,  and  similar  holed  sarcophagi 
are  found  in  Japan. 

There  seems  to  be  much  evidence  con- 
necting holes  as  found  in  tombs  with  an- 
cestral worship,  probably  the  oldest  of  all 
religions,  and  still  in  full  force  in  China,  as 
also  among  the  American  Indians  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders. 

In  the  Kivas,  which  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  temples  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  which  are 
always  semi-subterranean,  there  is  a  sacred 
spot  consisting  of  a  cavity  called  a  sipapuh, 
through  which  comes  the  beneficent  influence 
of  the  deities,  or  powers  invoked.  This 
sacred  hole  represents  the  place  from  which 
the  people  emerged  after  being  fashioned  in 
the  underworld  by  the  Creator.  This  cavity 
was,  and  still  is,  the  holy  of  holies,  and  around 
it  are  placed  llie  fetishes.  It  was  formerly 
covered  with  a  stone,  in  which  a  round  hole 
was  cut,  and  stopped  with  a  plug  of  the  same 
material.  Both  the  cover  and  plug  are  now- 
made  of  wood,  and  doubtless  the  plug  is 
removed  when  the  deity  has  to  be  consulted.! 
The  Pueblo  Indians  reckon  four  stages,  or 
caverns,  in  the  creation  of  man  and  animals, 
all  of  which  are  represented  in  their  Kivas, 
the  last  leading  through  the  roof  and  emerging 
in  the  air. 

But  the  American  Indians  are  not  alone 
in  regarding  the  underworld  as  the  abode  of 
the  Creator,  the  spirit  land  to  which  return 
the  ghosts  of  deceased  ancestors,  to  be  sum- 

*  Egyptian  Archaology,  Maspero,  p.  121. 
t  See  Mendeleflf  on   "  Kiva  Building,"  in  Smith- 
sonian Annual  Report,  1886-87,  P-  "7,  ^i  seq. 


moned  when  necessary  by  the  sorcerer  or 
medicineman.  In  East  Africa  the  belief 
exists  that  man  and  all  other  animals  came 
out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  after  which 
Mulunga,  the  great  ancestor,  closed  up  the 
opening.  The  place  is  now  desert,  no  man 
dwells  there,  and  the  spot  is  known  to  none.* 

Some  of  the  Australian  tribes  appear  to 
locate  their  Creator  beyond  the  sky,  and 
their  medicine-men  go  to  him  for  instruction 
through  a  hole  in  the  clouds  by  a  door 
which  keeps  opening  and  shutting  very 
quickly,  although  this  door  is  also  associated 
with  a  great  rock  and  with  trees,  and  one  of 
Mr.  Hewitt's  informants  related  his  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  witchcraft  as  follows  : 
"When  my  tooth  was  out  I  went  into  the 
bush  for  a  time,  and  while  there  my  old 
father  came  to  me.  He  said,  '  Come  here 
to  me ' ;  and  he  then  showed  me  a  quartz 
crystal  in  his  hand,  and  when  I  looked  at  it, 
he  went  down  into  the  ground  and  came  up 
all  covered  with  red  dust.  It  made  me  very 
frightened.  He  then  said,  '  Come  with  me 
to  this  place,'  and  I  followed  him  into  a  hole 
leading  to  a  grave,  where  there  were  some 
dead  men,  who  rubbed  me  over  to  make 
me  clever,  and  who  gave  me  some  quartz 
crystals."! 

We  here  see  the  same  belief  in  ancestral 
spirits  dwelling  underground,  bestowing  the 
gift  of  healing  knowledge  upon  the  neophyte, 
as  among  the  American  Indians.  But  among 
the  Ojibwas  the  hole  leading  to  the  spirit- 
world  is  symbolized  by  a  post  with  a  small 
hole  in  it  through  which  the  candidate  for 
initiation  into  the  Midiwiwin  looks  to  see 
the  good  spirits,  who  have  driven  out  the 
evil  ones  who  had  opposed  his  entrance  into 
the  sacred  lodge.  Upon  entering  this  lodge 
the  first  thing  he  sees  is  the  sacred  stone, 
which  also  appears  to  be  holed  or  cup-marked, 
against  which  the  sick  are  placed  during  the 
elaborate  healing  ceremonies.  | 

But  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  aboriginal 
Australian  initiation  rites  is  found  in  that 
wonderful  epic  of  the  Navajos  made  known 
to  us  by  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Mountain  Chant."  In 
this  the  hero,  who  is  to  become  the  great 

*  Anthropological  Journal,  August,  1892.  James 
Macdonald. 

t  Howitt  on  '«  Australian  Medicine-men  "  {Anthro- 
pological Jou)  nal,  August,  1886). 

X  Smithsonian  Annual  Report,  1886-87. 
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medicine-man  of  his  tribe,  is  led  by  the  Owl- 
god  (identified  by  Brinton  with  Pluto,  god 
of  the  underworld)  through  various  adven- 
tures, in  several  of  which  he  is  taken  into 
caves  with  very  narrow  openings,  the  entrances 
being  enlarged  by  the  breath  of  his  conductor; 
and  in  these  caves  he  finds  divers  gods  in  the 
form  of  animals,  who  instruct  him  in  the 
healing  ceremonies  he  is  to  introduce  among 
his  people.  In  these  ceremonies  beads,  neck- 
laces, rock-crystal,  turquoise,  and  alabone 
shell  play  an  important  part,  whilst  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  both  the  sweat- 
house  used  for  purification  and  the  medicine- 
lodge  are  covered  outside  with  sand  and 
earth,  so  as  to  resemble  in  appearance  a 
tumulus,  an  anthropomorphic  rainbow  sym- 
bolic of  the  pathway  of  the  spirits  being 
drawn  over  them,  whilst  magic  rings  made 
of  reeds  are  applied  to  various  parts  of  the 
patient's  body  as  healing  agents,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  similar  rings  are  employed 
to  ensure  luck  in  gaming.* 

Stone  worship  is  rife  in  Melanesia,  the 
stones  being  usually  coral  rocks  much  pitted. 
Upon  these  food  is  offered  to  deceased 
ancestors ;  but  the  spirits  dwell  in  a  cave  far 
below  the  earth,  and  cause  disease  and  death, 
to  be  averted,  of  course,  by  the  medicine- 
man. Dr.  Codrington  gives  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  belief  in  ghosts  in  various 
groups  of  islands,  and  singularly  enough  in 
these  Melanesian  islands  we  come  across  the 
connection  between  lucky-stones  and  money, 
that  is,  shell  money,  associated  with  holes  in 
the  ground  leading  to  Panoi,  that  is,  ghost- 
land,  t  A  stone  with  little  discs  upon  it  is 
good  to  bring  in  money,  and  a  prayer  is 
addressed  over  a  hole  in  which  sacrifice  is 
made,  thus,  "  Grandfather  !  uncle  !  father  ! 
great-uncle  !  let  us  two  go  on ;  there  will  be 
a  hundred  fathoms  of  money  for  you.  Look 
upon  us  two ;  let  money  abound  to  us,"  etc.  \ 

In  islands  of  the  South  East  Pacific, 
especially  in  the  Hervey  group,  we  find  a 
series  of  sticks  variously  carved  and  orna- 
mented almost  all  with  one  or  more  holes 
(Fig.  2).  Mr.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum, 
connects  these  sacred  sticks  with  the  curious 

*  Rings  of  this  kind  decorated  with  beads,  etc., 
are  used  by  the  medicine-men  of  the  Apache  to  place 
on  the  head  for  the  relief  of  headache. 

f  R.  H.  Codrington,  "Religious  Beliefs  in  Mela- 
nesia" {Anthropological Journal,  February,  1 881). 

t  Ibid. 


and  highly  ornamented  fan  handles  formerly 
used  by  priests  at  human  sacrifices  (Fig.  3), 


FIG.  2. — SACRED  STICK 
OR  IDOL  — HERVEY 
ISLAND. 


FIG.  3. — FAN  HANDLE 
USED  AT  HUMAN 
SACRIFICES. 


and  also  with  the  Mangaian  axe  (Fig.  4),  the 
quadrilateral*  openings  in  which  are  known 


FIG.  4.— MANGAIAN  FIG.    5.— PETROGLYPH 

AXE.  — EASTER   ISLAND. 

by  a  native  name  signifying  eel-borings,  re- 
minding one  of  the  Odin  stone  and  the 
Indian  Salagramma  pebble,!  bored  by  Vishnu 

*  A  figure  apparently  designed  for  a  square-headed 
human  being,  with  similar  quadrilateral  openings,  is 
found  among  the  petroglyphs  on  Easter  Island.    (See 

Fig-  5-)  o 

+  Anthropological   faurnal^  November,    1890,    on 

"  Certain  Ornaments  in  the  South-East  Pacific." 
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in  form  of  a  worm.  All  these  sticks  repre- 
sent deceased  ancestors,  and  are  denomi- 
nated idols,  that  is,  they  are  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  holes  in  them  probably, 
says  Dr.  March,*  represent  the  openings 
through  which  the  spirit  (of  the  ancestor) 
was  abstracted  from  the  body,  for  in  many 
countries,  as  Mr.  Frazer  has  shown,!  the 
spirit  of  good  men  escapes  through  a  hole 
in  the  skull,  which  in  India  is  cracked  for 
the  purpose  with  a  cocoa-nut  or  piece  of 
sacred  wood.|  The  New  Zealand  tikis, 
quaint,  carved,  holed  figures,  generally  of 
jade,  and  representing  deceased  ancestors, 
are  compared  with  the  South  Sea  sacred 
sticks.  Some  of  these  New  Zealand  tikis 
in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  human 
skulls  with  holes  bored  in  them,  and  there  is 
also  a  wooden  fetish  from  New  Zealand  with 
seven  holes,  one  in  the  breast,  probably  used 
in  *'  medicine."  The  sacred  sticks  or  unus  of 
the  South  Seas  lead  us  to  the  magic  wand 
used  by  sorcerers. 

There  is  a  singular  figure  in  the  Mexican 
manuscript,  known  as  the  Dresden  Codex, 
several  times  repeated  with  slight  variations, 
representing  a  chac,  that  is,  the  priest  or 
medicine-man  of  a  certain  god,  carrying  in 
his  hand  a  rod  or  staff  surmounted  by  a 
hand,  and  pierced  with  two  or  three  quadri- 
lateral holes  (Fig.  6).  The  figure  has  the 
head  and  tail  of  an  animal  (perhaps  the 
bush-rat),  and  is  elaborately  dressed  and 
ornamented.  On  his  back  he  carries  different 
figures,  the  one  I  have  selected  for  illustra- 
tion being  evidently  the  image  of  Death.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  curious 
semi-human  figure  is  intended  to  symbolize 
the  minister  of  some  god  of  the  underworld, 
and  from  the  hand  surmounting  the  staff 
which  he  holds  out  defiantly,  and  from  the 
medicine-bag  borne  in  the  same  hand,  we 
may  surmise  that  he  is  a  shaman  upholding 
the  authority  of  the  god  he  represents  against 
an  enemy  who  is  opposing  him  in  the 
removal  of  death  and  disease. 

*  fournal  Anthropological  histitute.  May,  1893. 

t  Anthropological  Journal,  August,  1885,  on 
"  Burial  Customs." 

X  This  may  fairly  be  compared  with  the  hole  made 
by  trephining.  A  curious  story  is  told  in  Potter's 
Archmologia  Grceca  of  a  man  who  descended  into  the 
cave  of  Trophonius  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  sur- 
mised that  his  head  had  been  struck  with  such  violence 
as  to  dissever  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  through  which 
his  soul  migrated  and  saw  wonderful  visions. 


From  the  oblong  holes  in  the  staff,  w^e 
should  be  justified  in  believing  that  it  was 
the  symbol  of  a  goddess — the  square  or 
oblong  being  always  a  female  sign  in  America 
— and  incidentally  we  find,  according  to 
Landa,  that  the  divinity  of  medicine  among 
the  Mayas  was  a  female.  The  hand  at  the 
top  of  the  staff  I  had  imagined  to  symbolize 
the  Creator,  known,  according  to  Squier,  as 
"The  God  of  the  Working  Hand";  but  I 
find  that  among  the  Moki  at  the  present 
day,  the  young  men  initiated  into  the  fraternity 
of  Salyko  (a  trinity  of  women,  the  givers  of 
corn)  are  chosen  by  the  rapid  drying  of  the 
imprint  of  their  hands  daubed  on  the  wall. 
The  hand  therefore,  in  this  case,  probably 
also  symbolizes  a  female  divinity. 


FIG.     6.  —  CHAC, 


OR      MEDICINE-MAN — DRESDEN 
CODEX. 


Most  singularly  in  this  connection  we  find 
among  the  shamans  of  Siberia  that  upon  the 
death  of  an  old  shaman  "  his  son,  who  desires 
to  have  power  over  the  Spirits,  makes  of 
wood  an  image  of  the  dead  man's  hand,  and 
by  means  of  this  symbol  succeeds  to  his 
father's  power."*  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  hand  on  the  staff  is  a 
distinctive  shamanistic  emblem,  denoting 
ancestral  authority.! 

*  Journal  Anthropological  Institute,  August,  1894, 
p.  86. 

t  Although  the  arrow  is  more  especially  the  magic 
instrument  of  the  Siberian  shamans,  we  yet  find  a 
prayer  addressed  by  the  Yakuts  to  "  Lady  with  the 
staff,  if  it  happen  that  I  wander  or  take  not  the  right 
road,  I  pray  thee  direct  me.  Show  me  my  mistakes, 
and  show  me  the  road,  my  mother."  The  spirit  thus 
addressed  is  probably  the  dark  spirit  "Ama,"  or  the 
shaman's  mother  dwelling  below  the  earth.    It  seems 
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A  similar  idea  seems  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  ceremonial  weapons  used  in  many 
countries,  of  which  that  illustrated  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  (Fig.  7).  This  was  described  by 
Burton  as  one  of  five  carried  before  King 
Blay  to  denote  royalty.  He  says  of  these 
peculiar  weapons,  "The  blades  are  licked 
when  swearing;  they  are  despatched  with 
messengers  as  a  hint  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  they  are  held  after  a  fashion  to  be  holy."* 


FIG.    7. — WEST   AFRICAN   EXECUTIONERS   AXE. 

If  we  compare  this  weapon  with  the  Mangaian 
axe,  we  shall  hardly  doubt  that  they  both 
denote  that  the  bearer  wields  the  authority 
of  his  deceased  ancestors,  and  by  that 
authority  is  able  to  exercise  a  spiritual  power 
not  to  be  resisted.  Weapons  of  this  kind 
with  two  or  more  holes  are  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  tombs  wrapped  up  with  care,  and 
having,  in  some  cases,  evidently  been  fitted 
with  silver  handles. 

A  singular  object  of  metal  from  China 
(Fig.  8)  in  the  British  Museum  seems  to 
connect  that  country  with  the  unus  and 
weapons  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  West 
Africa.  Mr.  Gowland,  of  the  Tokio  mint, 
tells  me  that  it  strongly  resembles  the  most 
ancient  of  Chinese  money,  but  from  the  in- 
scription upon  it  he  would  suppose  it  to  be 
more  likely  a  votive  offering.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  especially  suggestive  of  the  necro- 
mantic use  of  holes  in  China,  and  also  of  the 
significance  of  the  form  of  the  holes,  for  Mr. 
Gowland  also  says  that  in  China  and  Japan, 
as  in  America,  the  square  or  oblong  is  a 
female,   and  the  round   a    male   emblem ; 

to  me  that  the  curious  instrument  carried  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  Mexican  figure  may  perhaps  be  analogous 
to  the  tambourine  of  the  Siberian  shamans,  by  which 
they  descend  to  the  land  of  spirits  through  a  hole  in 
the  ground. 

*  To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold,  by  Richard  F.  Burton, 
p.  100. 


whilst  Mr.  F.  Tyler,  M.A.,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  1892, 
asserted  that  the  triangle  was  sacred  to 
Ishtar  or  Ashtoreth  among  the  Hittites. 

Hence  we  may,  I  think,  infer  that  the 
square,  oblong,  or  triangular  hole,  when 
found   either  in  stones,  staves,  or  weapons, 


■MONEY,    OR    VOTIVEOFFERING. 

denotes  a  female  ancestress,  and  when  cut  in 
monoliths,  as  in  Cyprus*  (Fig.  9),  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  honour  of  some  famous  chieftainess 
or  witch,  and  perhaps  by  a  race  counting 


FIG.    9.  — MONOLITH — CYPRUS. 

ancestry  in  the  female  line,  amongst  whom 
the  great  ancestress  and  ruler  of  the  under 
world  would  be  a  goddess,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  ancient  Chaldea.f 

*  De  Cesnola,  writing  of  the  monoliths  of  Cyprus, 
says,  "  Young  girls  break  their  glass  jewellery  in  the 
oblong  holes  when  married  or  betrayed  by  their 
lovers,  whilst  old  women  light  tapers  in  them,  hoping 
to  be  cured  of  their  bodily  ailments."  This  would 
seem  to  connect  these  holes  with  a  female  divinity  or 
divine  ancestress.  De  Cesnola  also  remarks  upon  the 
distribution  of  these  monuments,  none  of  which,  he 
says,  are  found  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

t  Whether  the  holes  in  the  senams  of  Tripoli, 
described  by  Mr.  Cowper  in  the  Antiquary,  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  those  in  Cyprus,  I  must  leave 
others  to  judge,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  analogies 
of  the  Tripoli  monuments  must  be  looked  for  farther 
to  the  East,  e.g.,  in  the  Shinto  gateways  of  Japan, 
which  perhaps  also  had  their  origin  in  ancient  Chaldea. 
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It  is  of  very  special  interest  to  be  able  to 
trace  in  this  very  early  seat  of  civilization 
and  home  of  magic  arts  the  belief  in  the 
power  of  deceased  ancestors  to  heal  and 
restore  their  posterity.  In  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Deluge  tablet,  we  find  Isdubar, 
identified  with  Nimrod,  seeking  the  cure  of 
disease  by  consulting  his  ancestor  Hasisadra 
(Noah).  He  is  taken  on  board  the  ship  of 
Urubel,  and  sails  on  the  Waters  of  Death 
for  one  month  and  fifteen  days.  Then  he 
finds  Hasisadra,  and  is  restored  to  health, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  earth.  Here  we 
may  remark  that  the  Great  City  of  the  Dead 
among  the  Accads  was  ruled  over  byNinkigal, 
the  Lady  of  the  Abyss,  whose  nine  daughters, 
it  may  be  remembered,  placed  the  diseases 
in  the  nine-holed  stone  as  recorded  above. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Isdubar 
on  his  return  to  earth  is  said  to  have  erected 
stone  monuments  in  memory  of  his  visit  to 
the  abode  of  shades  and  his  interview  with 
Hasisadra,  his  great  ancestor. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  single  article 
to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  money  in 
connection  with  necromantic  art,  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  underworld,  the  realm 
of  Pluto,  the  abode  of  deceased  ancestors, 
was  always  regarded  as  the  source  of  wealth, 
usually  guarded  by  an  ancestral  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon  or  serpent  ;*  that  the  most 
ancient  of  money  was  ring-money,  in  fact 
rings  and  money  appear  to  have  been  synony- 
mous prior  to  the  adoption  of  stamped  coins. 
Earrings  were  undoubtedly  so  employed, 
and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  observe  that  the 
so-called  Irish  ring-money  is  found  exactly 
reproduced  in  the  dolmens  of  Japan,  where 
apparently  it  was  used  as  earrings.  The  use 
of  shell  rings  as  money  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  I  have  already  noticed.  One  enormous 
quartz  ring  from  the  New  Hebrides  in  the 
British  Museum  labelled  money  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  those  holed  stones  used  for 
luck  referred  to  earlier,  and  in  these  islands 
beads  and  shell  discs,  like  the  American 
wampum,  constitute  the  money  in  common 
use.  Wampum,  as  we  all  know,  is  some- 
thing more  than  money.  It  has  a  sacred 
character,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  beads  of 
many  kinds  among  the  American  Indians  are 

*  For  further  information  regarding  this  wide- 
spread superstition,  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  my 
Anthropological  Studies,  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. 


employed  in  their  religious  and  healing 
ceremonies. 

Whether  the  common  cash  of  China  is 
thus  employed  I  do  not  know,  although  the 
square  hole  is  suggestive.  Among  the 
Siberian  shamans  a  ring  or  a  coin  is  held  in 
the  palm  of  the  inquirer,  and  the  future  is 
foretold  by  the  movements,  a  ceremony 
savouring  strongly  of  gipsy  palmistry. 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  show 
that  all  the  world  over,  from  Siberia  to  New 
Zealand,  and  from  China  to  America,  holes, 
whether  in  beads,  coins,  pebbles,  engraved 
shells,  dolmens,  monoliths,  human  skulls, 
staves  or  ceremonial  weapons,  are  always 
associated  with  necromantic  arts,  and  with 
purificatory  and  healing  ceremonies ;  that  they 
represent  primarily  the  womb  of  the  universal 
mother  whence  all  things  proceed,  and 
secondly  the  abode  of  the  dead  to  which  all 
return  ;  that  in  the  latter  connection  they 
are  used  to  symbolize  deceased  ancestors, 
the  square  or  oblong  representing  the  female, 
and  the  round  the  male  progenitor ;  whilst 
in  the  hands  of  the  necromancer  or  shaman 
they  are  employed  as  symbols  of  the  power 
conveyed  to  him  by  deceased  ancestors. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  magic 
circle  drawn  so  constantly  by  necromancers. 
By  it  they  placed  themselves  and  all  within  it 
under  the  protection  of  their  own  especial 
spirits,  that  is  their  ancestors,  and  we  con- 
stantly read  of  the  terrible  consequences 
resulting  from  straying  beyond  the  magic 
boundary.  So  among  the  Eskimo  at  the 
present  day,  when  a  death  occurs,  the  neigh- 
bours will  draw  a  circle  round  themselves  to 
keep  away  the  ghost. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
this  belief  has  any  bearing  upon  the  sacred 
stone  circles  found  in  many  lands,  and  which 
certainly  in  some  cases  are  sepulchral.  In 
the  Navago  myth  one  of  the  places  to  which 
the  hero  is  conducted  by  the  Owl-god  is  a 
circle  of  red  stones,  the  home  of  the  Great 
Serpent. 

How  far  Professor  Tylor's  doctrine  of 
animism  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  in 
itself  nothing  is  hard  to  define,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  philosophy  of  the  super- 
stitious has  converted  the  symbol  into  the 
thing  symbolized,  so  that  the  hole  itself 
has  become  the  healing  agent,  its  original 
meaning    having   become   lost.      We   have 
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traced  this  singular  superstition  backwards 
from  the  holed  coin,  lucky  stone,  sacred 
beads.  New  Zealand  tikis,  South  Sea  tows 
or  idols  of  to-day,  to  holed  dolmens  and 
menhirs  of  present  and  past  ages,  of  un- 
known date  and  race,  to  perforated  shells  of 
the  mound-builders  of  America  and  ancient 
Chaldea,  to  holed  dolmens  and  trephined 
skulls  of  undoubted  Neolithic  age,  from  the 
sacred  hole  in  which  preservative  amulets 
have  been  cut,  testifying  to  the  superstitions 
of  that  remote  period. 

Can  we  carry  the  rec  jrd  still  farther  back  ? 
I  believe  we  can,  by  means  of  those  curious 
pierced  staves  of  reindeer  horn  of  unknown 
use,  found  in  French  caves  of  the  Paleolithic 
Age  (Figs.  lo,  ii).  These,  known  to  French 
anthropologists  as  batons  de  commandement, 
were  described  and  figured  by  Broca,  who 
pointed  out  that  they  had  been  whittled 
away  to  make  them  thin  and  light,  thus 
unfitting  them  for  weapons,  and  he  looked 
upon  them  as  sceptres  or  staves  of  chieftains, 
the  holes  denoting  by  their  number  the  rank 


FIGS.     lO,    II. — PALEOLITHIC    STAVES. 

of  the  bearer  (Fig.  ii).  If,  however,  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  staff  borne  by  the  Mexican 
figure  described  above  and  with  the  idols  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  something  more 
than  batons  de  commandement^  and  see  in  them 
magic  wands  of  paleolithic  necromancers, 
who  perhaps  were  also  chieftains,  the  number 
of  holes  denoting  not  only  the  rank  of  the 
magician,  but,  as  in  the  South  Sea  groups, 
the  ancestors  through  whom  he  derived  his 
authority. 
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If  we  examine  carefully  the  staff  illustrated 
with  the  single  hole,  we  may  perhaps  also 
find  in  it  indications  of  totemism,  and  predi- 
cate that  the  original  bearer  was  of  the  horse 
clan,  and  skilled  in  cases  of  parturition,  the 
staff  being  used  as  the  lucky  stone  is  still 
used  in  cow  byres  and  the  bead  in  mid- 
wifery cases,  to  ensure  safe  delivery  by  placing 
the  patient  under  the  direct  care  of  the  great 
ancestor. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these  paleo- 
lithic staves  were  arrow  -  straighteners,  but 
even  if  so,  that  would  not  militate  against 
their  necromantic  use,  for  arrows  have  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  been 
regarded  as  magic  weapons,  and  to  pass 
them  through  a  sacred  wand  would  only 
endue  them  with  superior  power. 

If  this  idea  be  correct,  we  stand  here 
before  the  oldest  superstition  of  the  world, 
one  which  has  accompanied  man  in  all  his 
wanderings  from  the  age  of  the  mammoth 
downwards,  surviving  scarcely  unaltered  to 
the  present  day,  and  serving  among  other 
things  to  prove  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  human  race. 


Cf)C  accounMBook  of  William 

By  the  Rev,  J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 
(Continued from  ^.  347,  vol.  xxxii.) 

Bought  of  Robt  egglefilde  the  22  of 
Novemb""  1595.  Imp'm'  i  pece  yallow  seck- 
ynge,  xxiiiji'.  ;  Ite'  one  grosse  thred  laces, 
ns.  ;  su'  xxvi^.  ;  pay'^  f  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  burton  the  27  of  Noveb"" 
1593.  Imp'm'  i"  safero',  xxx^.  ;  Ite'  dr  pe 
ere.  duraunce,  xvi'. ;  Ite'  i  pece  purple 
buffynge,  xv'\\\s.  ;  Ite'  i  pece  striped  buffynge, 
xvii^. ;  Ite'  i  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xvi.r. ;  Ite' 
i  grosse  garteringe,  xiii-. ;  Ite'  ii''  blacke 
fringe,  vii.f. ;  su'  \li.  xvs. ;  payd  in  p"  iinli. 
xs. ;  more  to'  Symo'  atkingsonn  the  12  of 
Decemb"",  xxvj-.  ;  Ite'  d :  a  barrell  sope 
bought  of  Sycilye  Su'ter  the  28  of  noveb"" 
1593,  xxix. 

Bought  of  robt  eggelfilde  the  17  of 
Januarij  1593.  i  pece  seckynge,  xxiis.  ;  Ite' 
i  pece  seckynge,  xixi. ;  Ite'  ii''  blacke  thre(d), 
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iijj. ;  su'  xliiij^.  ;  Ite'  i  barrell  sope  of  cisilie 
Sunf,  xU.  s\d. 

^^-  ZZ-  [Bought  of  Raife  Egglefilde  the 
19  of  January  1593.  Imp'm'  d.  pece  white 
holmes,  xvii^.  s\d.  ;  Ite'  d  pece  russet  Jennes, 
xii^.  ;  Ite'  9  ounce  chene  lace  at  19.?.,  xj. 
s\\\d.  ;  Ite'  iij  oz  colerd  silke,  vi^.  ;  Ite'  iiij 
oz  londo'  silice,  ms.  \\\)d.  ;  lie'  iii  g""  silke 
buttons,  \\s. ;  Ite'  ii''  pecinge  thred,  vij. 
viii^.  ;  Ite'  ["  twiste  fringe,  iiij^.  v'md.  ;  ite'  i 
realme  white  pap',  iiii^r  viii^.  ;  Ite'  viii  oz  spe 
silke,  xij^.  :  Ite'  d  :  a  pece  colerd  holmes, 
xviij^f.  \'\d.  ;  Ite'  d  a  pece  more  colerd 
holmes,  xviij^.  vi^.'"].  Ite'  i  gr'  silke  pointe, 
y'ns. ;  Su'  is  vli.  ^s.  \d.  ;  payd  to  your  brother 
W""  the  4  of  aprill,  \s.  \'\\]d.  ;  payd  in  p''  to 
christophe  lea  the  22  of  fa.,  iiiiA.  ;  more  the 
28  of  Januarij  1593,  xxxviii^.  \xd. 

Bought  of  cicilay  sunter  the  29  of  Januarij, 
1593.     Ite'  one  barrell  sope,  x\s.  vid. 

Bought  of  myles  burton  the  19  of  fabuarij 
1593.  Imp'm'  one  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxx.y.  ; 
Ite'  i''  blacke  twiste  fringe,  ms.  \md. ;  su' 
xxxiiij.  Vixid.  ;  payd  in  p'',  xviij.f.  viii^. ;  payd 
more  to  bai'tilmew  catto',  vs. 

Bought  of  Robt  Eggelsfilde  the  29 
of  fabruarij  1593.  Imp'm'  i  pece  gren 
buffinge,  xviii.y.  ;  Ite'  iiii''  blacke  thred,  y'\s.  ; 
Ite'  vi  gr'  tufte  thred  buttons,  iiij^.  \'\d. ;  Ite' 
one  pece  callyco,  xxs. ;  su'  xxviiii'.  vi^.  ;  payd 
f  quit. 

Bought  of  cisileaye  sunf  the  14  of  m'^'^^ 

1593.  one  barrell  sope,  x\s.  v'ld.  ;  bought 
more  one  barrell  sope  the  12  of  maye  1594 
of  cicilaye  suntS  y\\\s.  vid.  ;  pepper  whiche 
was  bought  of  alderman  richardsonne  of 
yorke  weiethe  4  dossen  1''  ^  vi"^  with  bage 
this  18  of  marche  ano  dini  1593 

Bought  of  Raife  eatefielde  the  29  of  aprill 

1594.  ii  pece  ere.  durannce,  iii//.  iiiJ5-. ;  i 
pece  gren  buffinge,  xviij-.  :  i  pece  seckinge, 
xxv.f. ;  I  pece  seckinge,  xxiii-.  ;  su'  is  vi//. 
v'lWs.  ;  payd  to  Rob'  Eatenfilde  the  31  of 
Maye  1594  ^6  8^. 

Bought  of  Rob'  Eatenfielde  the  24  of 
Maye  1594.  i  pece  stro  coler  seckynge, 
xxii^.  ;  f  x  grosse  thred  buttons,  vi.y.  \\\\d. ; 
su'  xxviii^,  v'xWd.  ;  Ite'  i  pece  whit  seckinge 
the  31  of  Maye,  xxvi. ;  payd  f  quit. 

Fo.    337A    Bought  of  Miles   burtonn  the 

19  of  Fabruarij    1592.     Imp'm'  ii  pece  ere 

duraunce,  \s\s.  ;  Ite'  one  pece  waddid  blacke 

buffynge,  x\s. ;   Ite'  one  pece  course  black 

*  Erased. 


buffynge,  \vs.  ;  Ite'  ii"  blacke  fringe,  vii-.  iiiid. ; 
su'  iiij//.  xvii^.  m]d.\  payd  f  quit  the  23  of 
M""*^*^,  iiii//  175.  4^. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  12  of  Aprill 
1593.  Imp'm'  I  pece  purple  buffynge,  xviiji-.  ; 
Ite'  ii''  blacke  fringe,  vii.y.  iiij^.  ;  Ite'  ii''  of 
ere  f  blacke  fringe,  \'\s.  vvixd.  ;  su'  is  xxxii.y. ; 
payd  (^  quit. 

Bought  of  W"i  Egglefilde  the  last  of  Maye 
1593.  Imp'm'  one  pece  stroy  colerd 
sekynge,  xxiiii.?.  ;  Ite'  one  dosse  fff  Inkell 
peces,  iiijj'. ;  Ite'  one  other  dosse'  fff  Inkell 
peces,  iiJ5^.  \\\]d.  ;  Ite'  one  dosse'  coursse 
Inkell  peces  \\d.  ;  Ite'  iii  dosse'  smale  whit 
Inkell,  ii.y.  ;  su'  is  xxxv.y.  ;  payd  (^  quit. 

Bought  of  M""  Robert  Barneby  of  bra'ma'* 
bigginge  i  c  f  a  d  of  starche  at  20.?.  p  c  to 
pay  at  the  deliverie  the  b  of  June. 

Bought  of  W""  Eggilfilde  the  7  of  June 
1593.  Imp'm'  I  pece  stro  coler  seckynge, 
xxiijj.  ;  Ite'  v  gr'  thred  buttons,  ii^.  \d  ;  Ite' 
a  dosse'  fff  Inkle,  xxd. ;  su'  xxvi^.  ix^.  Lent 
to  M""  Thomas  Wraye  of  Richemonde  the  7 
of  June  1593,  xvii. 

Bought  of  W™  Craw  of  grantlaye  the  i  of 
Maye  1593  one  silver  spone  in  weight  one 
ounce  p  iii  q*""^  price  viix.  iij^. 

Bought  of  Miles  burto'  the  25  of  June 
1593.  Imp'm'  I  pece  silke  rashe,  xxxiiijj. ; 
Ite'  iii  peces  colerd  buffinge,  one  gren,  one 
purple  c  one  orenge  tawny  at  xviii.y.  the  pece 
price  liiij.y. ;  su'  iiij//.  viii.y. ;  payd  to  Richarde 
Kettlewell  f  quit. 

Bought  of  M""  barnebye  of  New  biggige 
the  2  of  octob'  1593.  Starche  wayinge  a  c 
(J  iii  q"'  w'"  the  caske  at  19^.  the  c,  to  paje 
at  christemasse  next.  Ite'  sould  to  M"" 
barneby  of  newebigginge  the  3  of  October 
i  yeard  of  rowe  harden,  vii^.  ;  the  caske 
waies  Juste  xxxvj"  fad. 

Fo.  34.  Bought  of  W"*  Egglefilde  the  19  of 
July  1593.  Imp'm'  one  pece  stro  coler  seck- 
ynge, xxiiii.?.  ;  Ite'  one  pece  booke  callyco, t 
xviij.r.  ;  Ite'  iii  qr'^  mela'  thred  buttons,  xviij.f. ; 
su'  xliij.y.  vi^.  ;  payd  {'  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  xxxi  of  Julij 
1593  one  pece  ere  branched  Duraunce,  xxxx. ; 
payd  f  quit. 

Bought  of  Robarte  Eggilfilde  the  28  of 
Auguste  1593.     Imp'm'  i  pece  of  stroe  culler 

*  Bramham  (?). 

t  Book-muslin  is  "  a  fine  kind  of  muslin  owing  its 
name  to  the  book -like  manner  in  which  it  is  folded 
when  sold  in  the  piece." — (N.  E.  D.) 
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sekeinge,  xxiiij^. ;  ij''  blacke  thred,  iiji".  m]d.  ; 
f  iii  grose  of  whit  enkle,  iiii^.  ;  Ite'  iiij  grose 
of  haire  bottonnes,*  xxiiia'. ;  Ite'  d  dossen  of 
brode  enkle,  xviij^. ;  Ite'  iij  dossen  enkle 
smale  knotes,  i']s. ;  V  iij  grose  of  thrid 
bottonnes,  xviiia^. ;  Ite'  d.  dossen  of  course 
enkle  knotes,  xd. ;  su'  is  just  xxxixj  ;  payd  f 
quit. 

Bought  of  WiU'ni  egglefilde  the  27  of 
septeb""  1593.  Imp'm'  i  pece  stroy  coler 
seckynge,  xxviij-.  ;  Ite'  i  pece,  xxiiji-. ;  Ite' 
i  pece,  xxiji'.  ;  Ite'  vi  g'  cordid  buttons,  \\\]s.  ; 
Ite'  I  g'  silke  cordid  buttons,  y.\\d.  ;  Ite'  i 
dosse'  Inkle  ii^.  ;  su'  iii//.  xvxs.  \\\]d. ;  payd  in 
p*  iii//.  xixy.  ;  payd  f  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  29  of  Septeb' 
1593.  Imp'm'  one  pece  ere.  Duraunce, 
xxxij.  ;  Ite'  one  pece  purple  buffynge,  xviiiy. ; 
Ite'  one  pece  gren  buffynge,  xviii.$-  ;  Ite'  one 
pece  blacke  buffynge,  xviij.  ;  Ite'  d.  gr' 
garteringe,  ix5.  ;  su'  is  iiij//.  xiij.f.  ;  payd  in 
p',  xb.  ;  payd  f  quit. 

Bought  the  i  f  8  of  Noveb''  1593  of  Sunter 
wives.      Imp'm'  ii  barrelles  sope,  iiii//.  vi^-.  i,d. 

Bought  of  thomas  gledell  the  8  of  Noveb"" 
1593.  Imp'm'  iiii''  blacke  thred,  \\s.  ;  iiiigr' 
haire  buttons,  iix.  vi^.  ;  Ite'  a  dosse'  iff 
Inkle,  '\\\\s.  \\d. ;  Ite'  a  dosse'  white  brode 
Inkell,  ii^.  \\\\d.  ;  &  d.  a  dosse'  course  Inkle, 
yid. ;  su'  y.\\s,  iid. 

Fo.  3457.       Anno  Dni  1590. 

Imp'm'  bought  of  Roland  Easburne,  the 
4  of  Deceb""  1590.  i  pece  silke  rashe,  xxxiijj-. ; 
xii"  casse  ginger,!  ixy.  ;  su'  xlii^.  \  payd  f  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  the  22  of  Deceb 
1590.  Imp'm'  one  pece  ere.  durannce, 
xxviii".  ;  Ite'  one  pece  fff  bup's,  xiii^.  ;  f  i  gr' 
garteringe,  x^.  ;  f  d.  a  gr'  brode  garteringe, 
vij.  ;  f  ii  doss  ging""  of  Roland  estburne, 
xvii".  ;  su'  is  iii//.  xiij. 

Bought  of  Rob'  egglefielde  the  12  of 
fabruarie  1590.  Imp'm'l  ere.  f  black  twiste 
fringe,  vii-.  ii^.  ;  f  i"  ere.  f  blacke  fringe, 
iiiij^.  ;  f  i''  twiste  blacke  fringe,  iiiii'.  ;  f  iiii 
ounce  systers  thred, §  \s.  ;  f  ii  dosse'  of 
Inkle,  xviii^. ;  su'  x\s.  y\'\\d. 

Bought  of  Rob'  Egglefilde  i  pece  stro 
coler  seckyng  the  1 1  of  M""*^^,  xxiii'. 

Bought   of  Myles  burto'  the   17   of  M"^*:*" 

*  Probably  covered  with  woven  hair. 

f  A  12  lb.  case  of  ginger  (?). 

X  Something  illegible  here. 

§  Mentioned  in  Irish  Statutes,  1662,  vol.  ii.,  p.  417. 
Probably  such  as  was  used  Ly  nuns  for  tniVjroideiy. 
It  was  evidently  costly. 


1590  I  pece  fff  silke  rashe,  xxxiiix. ;  f  ii" 
blacke  fringe,  \V\s. ;  su'  is  Ixx.  ;  Ite'  one  pece 
cremesyng  duraunce,  xxviiii-. ;  f  ii"  fringe,  viiiy, 
viiid'. ;   f  a  gr'  garteringe,  xiii.f. ;   payd  f  quit. 

Bought  of  the  Lambert  Wife  of  Killyngall 
the  I  of  Maye  159:  one  score  fff  lynne 
clothe  to  paye  at  pentecoste,  xlii^.  ;  payd  in 
p",  \\s.  ;  reste,  x\s. ;  payd  f  quit. 

Ite'  Bought  the  12  of  May  1591  one  score 
of  lynne  clothe,  xviii^-.  ;  Ite'  one  score,  xviij'.  ; 
su'  xxxv.r. ;  pay'*  (^  quit. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  5  of  June 
1 59 1.  Imp'm'  I  pece  sylke  rashe,  xxxiiij^y. 
vi^.  ;  Ite'  I  pece  ere.  duraunce,  xxviii'.  ;  Ite' 
I  pece  purple  buffynge,  xviii^y.  ;  Ite'  ii  pece 
waddid  buffynge,  xxxv^f. ;  Ite'  i  pece  blacke 
buffynge,  xvij.  ;  Ite'  iiij  ounce  safero',  vi.r. ; 
payd  f  quit ;  su'  vi//  xvi^-.  vi^. 

bought  of  Jho  Cell  ma'  the  25  of  June 
i''  ere.  f  blacke  twiste  fringe  f  i"  blacke  twiste 
fringe,  \\s.  vid. 

Bought  y^  8  of  June  1591.  Imp'm'  d. 
pece  fff  colerd  niela',  xliiijx. ;  f  xii.  yeardes 
leve'  taffete,  xvii^. 

Bought  of  Myles  Burto'   the   24  of  Julij 

1 59 1  Imp'm'  ii  pece  silke  bu'besie,* 
iii/.  viii^y. ;  f  ii  pece  buffynge,  xxxii^-. ;  f  i 
pece  ere.  duraunce  at  27^.,  xxviij.  vi^. ;  su'  is 
vi//.  vii.y.  \'\d.  ;  payd  f  quit. 

Fo.  35.  Bought  of  Robert  egglefielde  the  27 
of  Julij  1591.  Imp'm'  i  pece  fff  stroye  coler 
seckynge,  xxiiii^y. ;  Ite'  i  pece  stro  colerd 
seckynge.  xxix.  ;  Ite'  i"  pecinge  thred,  xxii</.  ; 
Ite'  i"  blacke  thred,  xviii^.  ;  Ite'  a  dosse' 
white  Inkel,  y.d.  ;  Ite'  a  dosse'  whit  Inkell, 
ix^.  ;  Ite'  a  dosse'  smale  Inkel,  \md.  ;  su'  is 
\s.  \nd.  ;  payd  (^  quit. 

Bought  of  The  gledle  ma'  the  2  7  of  septeb"" 
1 59 1.  Imp'm'  I  pece  striped  seckynge,  xxs.  ; 
f  i''  blacke  thred,  xwd.  ;  f  ii  gr'  thred  buttons, 
xiiij^. ;  su'  xxiii-.  xd. 

Bought  of  Tho'  gledell  ma'  the  11  of 
octob""  1 591.  Imp'm'  d.  pece  stroy  coler 
seckyng,  xs.  ;  f  iii'  blacke  thred,  vs.  ;  su'  xv^r. 

Bought  of  Walt""  dowgele  the  24  of  octob"" 
1 59 1  I  gr^  of  fff  cards  sealed,  xxxiji-. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  25  of  Noveb"" 
1591.  Imp'm'  ii  pece  ere.  durannce,  liiij.f.  : 
Ite'  ii  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xxxiiy. ;  Ite'  d. 
gr'  garteringe,  iiiix.  ix^.  ;  Ite'  i"  blacke  fringe, 
iiiij. ;  su'  iiij//.  xiiiii'.  ix^. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  22  of  Deceb"" 
1 59 1.  Imp'm'  i  pece  sylke  rashe,  xxxiijj. 
"•  Bombasine.     See  fol.  31,  twte. 
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\'\d.  ;  Ite'  ii  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xxxii^. ;  c 
ii"  fringe  blacke,  viis.  \\\)d.  ;  su'  iii//.  xii^.  x</.  ; 
sent  by  Jho'  Gren  the  29  of  deceb"",  iii//.  xiij. 

Bought  of  Robt  (?)  Tho  gledell  ma'  the  2 1  of 
January  1 59 1.  Imp'm'  ii  pece  colerd  seckynge, 
xk.  ;  (^  V  dosse'  Jnkels,  ii.f.  iiij^. ;  su'  xlii^.  iiij^. 

Bought  of  Rob'  Eggelfilde  the  23  of  Maye 
1592.  Imp'm'  ii  pece  seckynge,  xliij.  ;  c  ii'' 
blacke  thred,  \\\s.  \\\\d.  ;  su'  xlvx.  viii^. 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  the  27  of  Maye 
1592,  Imp'm'  i  pece  silke  rashe,  xxxiiiji'.  ; 
Ite'  i  pece  blacke  buffynge,  xvij-.  ;  Ite'  d :  gr*= 
garteringe,  vi^.  ;  Ite'  i"  ere  (^  blacke  fringe, 
iii5.  ;  su'  \\\s. 

Bought  of  Robert  Eggelfilde  the  8  of  June 
1592.  I  dosse'  colerd  Inkell  for  garteringe, 
Ws.  \'\\\d.  ;  f  I  dosse  course  colerd  Jnkle, 
xx^. ;  c  iii  gr'  thred  buttons,  xv'uid. ;  f  iiij 
gr'  haire  buttons,  ii.y. ;  {'  i"  blacke  thred,  xx^. ; 
su'  ix.f.  vi^. 

Fo.  35Z/. 

Rentall  Prebend  de  Gevendaile. 
Thomas  Merkenfilde  essquire,   xixx.   vd.  ; 
Ite'  for  merkyntonn  myle  (mill),  xii^r. 

Merkingtonn. 
M""  Ardentonn,  viis.  iii}d.  ;  Raife  beckw"', 
ixs.  ;  W""  Wraye,  viii",  ii]d. 

The  rent  of  beckw^^  lands  as  it  is  nowe 
devided  into  several]  men's  hands, 
anno  1589. 
Imp'm'  W"  Wraye,  xiid.;  Ite'  Richeard 
Atkingsonn  f  his  sister,  xviii^.  ;  Stephen 
browne,  xvid.  ;  Ux"""  ledom  (or  Christopher 
dowgell),*  vi^. ;  Raife  Yaite,  iiii^.  ;  Thomas 
Applebie,  vid. ;  W""  hallydaye,  wid. ;  Jhames 
burton  (or  henry  M''kyngfilde),*  vi^.  ;  W" 
browne,  vd.  ob. ;  Marmaduke  chapeman  or 
Steve  browe,  vd.  ;  W""  Kettlesinge,  vd. ;  W'" 
Hawsonn,  iiii^. ;  Jho  Smithe,  iii^.  ;  VV" 
Burnet,  iii^. ;  W-"  Knoles  or  Richeard  At- 
kingsonn, iii^.  ;  Edward  Middletonn,  Hid.  ; 
Jho  Smithe  of  Wallertwathe,  ii^, 

Wallertwathe. 
Sir  Thomas  maliv'eraye,  iii^. ;  Vidua  brathe- 
wethe,  xd. 

sutto'  holgrave. 
Raife  bindelus,  x^.  viii^. 

Stamergate. 
Thomas  Stavelaye  for  one  house,  iiiij.  x^. ; 
sometymes  M""  goldsburghe. 

*  In  later  hand. 


Northehouse. 
Jho  stowthorpe,  vis.  xd.  ;  Abbate  of  foun- 
tannce  for  swanlaye,^  iii'. 

copid  huicke. 
Raife  carelell  for  bindlaies  landes,  x.y. 

Skeltonn. 
Thomas  Steile,  ixs. ;  Raife  p'ker  for  daye 
lande^  lyinge  in  skelto',  xs.  vid. ;  Raife  p'ker 
for  his  owne  lande,  ii.f.  iii^. ;  Edmonnde 
Warde,  iis.  vid.  ;  bell  of  Martonn,  iii^y.  ;  su' 
is  ^5  \os.  id.  ob. 

Rental  prebend  de  thorpe. 

Thomas  Merkenfilde  for  aismonderbie, 
xxvii-. ;  Francis  VVandesfourthe  essquire  for 
lands  in  sutton  holgrave,  xs. ;  Jho  Croser 
for  lande  in  Stamergate,  xviii^. ;  the  hospitall 
of  marie  magdelaine,  xii^. 

Coppid  huicke. 

george  gibsonn,  viiis. ;  Thomas  Meddelaye 

for  lande  sometyme  Christopher  mallories, 

iiii".  id.  CI    u 

Skeltonn. 

Thomas  Steile,   vs.  ob. ;   Thomas   AUan- 

sonn,  vs.  ob. ;  W""  Smithe,  vs.  ob. ;  Edmonnde 

Warde,  vs.  ob.  ;   Randall   Warde,   vs.   ob. ; 

Jho  Blande,  vs.  ob. 

Fo.  36.  Rippo'. 

Thomas  homer  in  Westgate,  iiii.y. ;  Jho 
exelbie,  iiiij-.  ;  Christopher  daile,  xiii^. ;  myles 
Newtonn  for  a  close  lyinge  in  the  syde  of 
Stamergate,  somtyms  plu'pto'  landes,  xd. ;  Jho 
brownefleite,  clarke,  ixs.  ob.  ;  M*"  Ardentonn 
for  downe  endes,  iii^. ;  su'  HUH.  xixs.  ob. 

Rentall  prebend'  de  Nunwike. 
coppid  huicke. 
Richeard     cooke,     iiiiy.     ix^.  ;     Thomas 
Wetherell,  iiiii-.  ixd. 

North  Stainelaye. 

Nynia'  Stavelaye  for  daye  landes,  xis.  vd. ; 
Nynia'  Stavelaye  for  fletam  landes,  vii.f.  iiijd^. ; 
Christopher  stele  of  slenyngfourthe  for  Daye 
landes  aforesayd,  His.  iiiid^.  ob. ;  Henry  of 
Winkeslaye  for  the  sayde  landes,  iid^. 
Skeltonn. 

Walter  Strikeland  Knight,  vis.  ;   Thomas 
Walker  for  daye  land,  vi^.  ;  W'"  Kettlesinge 
for  the  chauntre,  iii^.  ;  Thomas  steile,  Hid. ; 
Walter   W^arde,    xiii^.  ;    Jho    turrite,    xiii^. 
Jebb  wife,  xix^. ;  lanynde  wife,  xiii^. 

'■   Now  Sunley  Rains. 

-  Probably  "dey"  or  dairy  land. 
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Sharoe. 
Thomas  muncketonn,  x^.  xi^. ;  Jho  becke- 
withe,  \s.  xxd. ;  Raife  haule,  viiijr.  xii^'.,  wheiof 
Jho  tesdaile  paies  iWd.  ;  Richearde  Mechell, 
Wns.  yd.  ob. ;  Richearde  turrye  clarke,  iiiii". 
\d.  ob. 

Nunwicke. 
^I""    Richeard    Nortonn,    xiii^. ;    M""   W" 
Mallorie,  xiii^. 

Annesgate. 
The  chantrie  laite  S""  lionell  battes,  \\s. ; 
The  sex  vikers,  wmd.  ;  Sainte  Wilfride,  xiia'.  ; 
S""  Edmunde  browne  chavntre,  xi^. 

Stam'ergate. 
brewhouse  wife  landes  now  in  the  holdynge 
of  laithes  wife  widow,  \s.  nd.  :  Jho  Wetherell 
of  Sharo,  ii^.  viii^. ;  \V'"  skote  for  M""  Nor- 
tonn, xs. 

Aismunderbie. 
Thomas  Markenfilde  essquire,  xlviii^.  iii^. 

Skelgate. 
Sir  W""  Alland  chauntrie,  viii^.  ;  Tanfilde 
chauntrie,  xd.  ;  Thomas  Stavelaye,  xiiii^.  ; 
M""  exelbie  for  ii  bowses,  iis.  nid. ;  M""  arden 
tonn,  ixd.  ;  Thomas  burtonn,  ix^.  ;  Wright 
the  curriare,  xud.  ;  the  rounde  house,^  iiiid. ; 
M""  Thomas  merkenfilde,  xnid. ;  W""  Kendall, 
x\\d.  ',  su'  is  viii/z.  vii'.  \\d. 
fifinis.^ 

Fo.  362/.  Alexsander  Cop'. 

[Ite'  the  2 1  of  Deceb""  ii  yeards  lynne  clothe, 
fad:  yeard  whit  Jennes,  \\s.  \\d.  ;  (^  iii  dosse' 
gren  silke  buttons  ^  ii  skens  gren  silke,  xvi^. ; 
f  the  18  of  Aprill  1588  iii  yeards  white  Jenes 
fustyo',  iiii".  iiij^. ;  (^  in  white  and  graye  thred, 
ii^.  ;  f  ii  ounce  of  slaye  sylke,^  xvi^. ;  m'^  that 
he  dothe  owe  me  of  olde,  xxixj-.  id. ;  Ite'  for 
S""  Christopher  Wantesffourth  mens  cotes, 
\\s.  w'ld. ;  f  the  16  of  Septeb""  iiij  skens  rede 
sylke,  viii^. ;  (-■  half  a  q""  of  leve'  taffete',  \\\d. ; 

^  A  prison  or  cell  in  which  offenders  were  detained 
for  examination  before  the  mayor  or  other  magistrates. 
Mr.  Whitham  cannot  find  anything  concerning  this 
particular  round-house. 

^  Six  lines  erased  after  this  word,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  legible  ;  these  have  not  been  copied. 

*  Probably  the  same  as  "sleave  silk."  In  an 
account  of  the  expenses  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
1600-1602,  printed  in  Whitaker's  Craven,  p.  315, 
is  this:  "  p'd  for  sleave  silk,  xxxiiij-.,"  to  which 
a  note  is  appended,  quoting  Bishop  Rainbow's 
expression  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  this  lady  "  that 
she  could  discourse  well  on  all  subjects,  from  pre- 
destination to  slea-silk."  See  the  sermon  (Lond. 
1677),  P-  38. 


f  a  dosse'  sylke  buttons,  viiia'. ;  f  the  9  of 
Deceb''  d :  an  ounce  tufte  lace,  xd.  ;  f  in 
blacke  thred,  ix^.  ;  (^  iii  yeard'^  course  harde', 
xvd. ;  c  a  yearde  (^  d  :  f  d  :  q'  of  lynne  clothe, 
xxd.  ;  ('  iiii  skens  tawny  silke,  \\\d.  \  c  d  :  an 
ell  course  harde',  iii^. ;  c  ii  yeard^  f  q'  colered 
home  holmes,^  iij-.  x^. ;  f  the  18  of  deceb"" 
in  graye  thred,  viii^. ;  f  a  q'  (^  a  d  :  of  grene 
sarsanet,  xxixd. ;  (^  a  yeard  i^  iii  q'"^'*  of  harde', 
viii^. ;  (^  the  19  of  deceb""  an  ounce  q'  f  d: 
of  colered  sylke,  iiii-.  iiii^. ;  Ite'  the  27  of 
octob""  an  ounce  p  a  q'""  of  cremosynge  sylke, 
iii.f.  ix^.  ;  c  q'  f  d  :  of  bufifynge,  ix^. ;  f  vi 
yeard^  of  lace,  xi^. ;  f  in  thred,  ii^. ;  (-'  q'  f 
d:  of  burrato,-  vmd. ;  f  the  iG  of  fabruary 
ii  yeards  of  buffynge,  iiii-.  viii^. ;  (^  d  :  a  yearde 
white  Jennes,  f  a  sken  of  sylke,  ixd. ;  (^  the 
10  of  marche  in  black  thred,  iiij^. ;  the  22  of 
ly^rch  Q^  yeard  f  a  d  :  of  Jennes  fustyo',  xviii^. ; 
{'  a  yeard  of  harde',  vid. ;  ('  d :  an  ounce  of 
spa  sylke,  xi^.  ;  the  23  of  m'"'^^  ii  ounce 
byndynge  lace,  iis.  iu]d. ;  f  a  q'  of  sylke 
grogara'^  f  d  :  a  yeard  of  silke  rashe,  iii^.  xd. ; 
{'  an  ounce  of  spa  silke,  xx'nd. ;  Rhe  in  p't 
the  24  of  Aprill  1588,  xxv.y. ;  al""  by  my  wife 
the  25  of  Aprill  ii  ounce  of  slaye  silke,  x\\\\d.  ; 
Rhe  more  the  3  of  maye  1588,  xxj-. 

Wares  bought  of  Norwighe  ma'."* 

bought  of  Jho  sill  ma'  the  21  of  noveb' 
1599.  I  pece  of  ere.  durannce,  xxvi^. ;  i  pece 
blacke  buffynges,  xvii^. ;  pay"^  in  p'',  xxiiii-. ; 
reste  to  paye,  xxs.;  pay**  in  full  the  21  of 
deceb""  1589. 

bought  of  M""  blande  the  18  of  deceb""  1589 
to  be  pay"^  at  est""  next.  Sent  him  the  2'^  of 
maye  an  ell  white  sarsenet  price  \s.  vj^]"* 
Imp'm'  iiii  elle  f  q'""  of  elbrod  taffete  at 
15^-.  y'ld.  \vns.  id.  ;  Ite'  vi  pece  cape  rybon, 
xv^. ;  Ite'  ii  pece  velvit  billament,^  xxvi^. ; 
Ite'  d :  pece  white  Jenns,  x^.  iiij^. ;  Ite' 
V  yeard  (^  q'  (^  d :  colerd  mela',  xvs. ;  Ite' 
vi'"  ging"",  Vns.  ;  Ite'  vii  q'  white  pap',  xx\d.  ; 
Ite'  xviii'"  v\°'-  at  12^.,  xviiij".  ^d. ;  vii//.  viii^. 

Fo.  37.  Bought  of  Jho  syll  the  23  of 
deceb""  1587.     i  pece  ere  durannce,  xxviiis. ; 

1  See  note  on  Fo.  t,2v. 

-  So  in  MS.     Perhaps  meant  for  "burracan." 

■*  Grograin,  or  grogram,  was  a  coarse  kind  of  silk 
fabric,  usually  stiffened  with  gum.  From  gros  grain, 
coarse  texture. 

•*  The  "  Norwich  man  "  was  probably  on  a  tour  in 
Yorkshire  with  his  wares. 

■*  Erased. 

•'  Biliment  (habiliment)  lace  was  used  in  the  six- 
teenth century  for  trimming.  ".Sylke  bylliment  " 
occurs  1578  (N.  E.  D.). 
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f  i  pece  branched  valure,^  xxiij.  ;  ^  i  pece 
blacke  buffynge,  \s\\s.  ;  Ite'  one  pece  silke 
rashe,  xU.  pay**  in  p'',  xxvij. ;  reste,  y\s.  ;  su' 
\li.  viij. 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  the  22  of  deceb'' 

1589.  i  pece  wrought  valure,  xxi^. ;  x.  •  P^ce 
playne  valure,  xxi^.  ;  ('  i  grosse  garteringe, 
xiii-. ;  su'  liiiiy.  to  paye  at  S'  pall  day. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the   13  of  aprill 

1590.  i  pece  of  silke  rashe,  xxxvi^. ;  i  pece  of 
ere  duraunce,  xxvi^.  ;  i  pec  branched  valure, 
xxi^.  ;  i  i:>ece  of  buffynge,  xvi^.  ;  i  grose  gar- 
teringe, yXs. ;  i"  blacke  frynge,  '\\\s.  viiid.  ;  su' 
is  sli.  xiiiy.  viii^. 

Bought  of  Myles  burto'  the  21  of  Julij 
1590.  Imp'm'  I  pece  silke  rashe,  xxxvix.  ; 
Ite'  one  pece  cremosynge  duraunce,  xxviij.  ; 
Ite'  one  pece  black  bufilynge,  xvii^. ;  i''  black 
moccado^  fringe,  iii^.  viii^.  ;  su'  is  iiij//.  iiijV. 
'\]d. ;  payd  f  quits. 

Bought  of  Rob'  Egglefilde  the  6  of  Septeber 
1590.  Imp'm'  I  pece  stripd  seckyng,  \xs.  ; 
C  i  pece  blacke  buffynge  of  J  ho  sill,  xviij. ; 
su'  is  xxxviii". 

Bought  of  my  brother  VValf  Dougell  the 
28  of  septeb^  ii  d.  pece  colerd  mela',  iiu/i. 
xvs. ;  X  i''  londo'  sylke,  xiii^.,  to  paye  at 
M"ynmasse  next ;  f  v  gr^  statute  lace,  xl^. ; 
su'  vi//.  xviiii'. 

Bought  of  Myles  burtonn  ma'  the  25  of 
octob""  1590.  Imp'm'  one  pece  purple  buff- 
ynge, xviii.f. ;  Ite'  a  pece  blacke  buffynge, 
xviii'. ;  su'  ;^^s. 

Bought  of  Robt  egilfilde  the  5  of  Noveb*" 
1590  i  pece  stroy  coler  seckyng,  xxi^. ;  f  a 
gr'  doble  hard  poyntes,  ii^.  Wd. ;  payd  f  quit. 

Bought  the  19  of  novebr  1590  one  pece 
colerd  mela'  f  xii  yearde  leve  taffete,  ni/t.  xd. 
Fo.  37?'.  M""  W""  Abbot. 

Imp'm'  the  17  of  noveb""  in  wares,  viii^. 
iiij^.  ;  c  vi  ounce  cotton  woule,  ixd.  ;  f  the 
28  of  noveb''  a  q'  taffete  f  grogra',  us.  v\d.  ; 
f  d.  a  yeard  harde',  d.  q'  blacke  thred,  \\\d. ; 
f  in  graye  thred,  ii^. ;  Ite'  ii  yearde  tufte  lace 
f  a  yeard  fad:  fustyo',  iiix.  xd.  ;  f  v  q'"^ 
white  holme  fustyo',  ii^.  ;  f  ii  dosse'  white 
thred  buttons,  iii^.  ;  f  the  13  of  march  ii 
ounce  cad.  chen  lace,^  iiii.y.  ii^. ;  f  the  23 

^  Figured  velvet,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night,  II.,  v.  54. 

■■^  Mcxrkado  was  a  velveteen,  or  mock  velvet,  made 
of  wool  instead  of  silk. 

'  Chain  lace. 


of  march  iii  yeards  q'  colered  mela',  xii.f. ;  c 
d.  q'  more  d'""  to  his  brother,  vi^. ;  {'  the  3  of 
Maye  d.  yeard  c  nale  gren  duraunce,  x\'\\\d. ; 
f  a  yeard  of  fustyo',  xiiii^.  ;  f  the  9  of  Julij 
d.  a  q'  blacke  thred,  iiii^.  ;  f  the  vi  of  Julij 
iiii  oz.  tufte  lace,  vi^.  \md.  ;  f  ii  yearde  Jennes 
fustyo'  iij. ;  f  the  13  of  Julij  in  wares,  ms. 
\\d. ;  f  d.  an  ell  watchit  leve'  taffete,  xv^.  ; 
f  d.  an  ell  ere  duraunce,  xxd. ;  (^  d.  an  ounce 
cove'tre  thred,  \\\d. ;  f  d.  a  q'  blacke  thred, 
iiii^.  ;  f  ii  yearde  f  a  d.  of  lace,  iii^. ;  f  the 
17  of  Julij  q'  of  spa  taffete,  xxd. ;  f  ii  dosse* 
gren  sylke  buttons,  xvi^.  ;  f  ii  skens  gren 
sylke,  \'\\\d. ;  f  ii  skens  white  thred,  ii^.  ;  f 
the  17  of  auguste  iii  nales  black  elbrod 
taffete  f  ii  skens  blacke  silke,  ii^.  ii^.  ;  f  the 
iii  of  octob""  ii  dosse'  great  stare  buttons^  f 
ii  skens  rede  sylke,  xxij^. ;  su'  iii/;'.  xviii^. 
more  22  of  Maye  1585. 

q'  c  nale  f  d.  nale  fff  lynne  cloth,  iis.  iiid. ; 
{'  ii  yearde  fustyo'  f  q'  leve'  taffete,  iis.  \iid. ; 
C  ii  skens  gren  sylke,  iiiifl'. ;  su'  \s.  Hid. 

the  i  7  of  noveb""  d.  yeard  yallowe  sarsenet, 
iis.  \id.  ;  c  ix  yearde  yallowe  p'chment  lace, 
xviii^. ;  f  a  yeard  of  fustyo',  xii^.  ;  f  iii 
yeard^  more  p'chment  lace,  \id. ;  c  d.  a 
yeard  more  lace,  id. ;  f  ii  yeardes  gren  baise, 
iiiij,  8^.  ;  f  ii  ounce  q'""  spa  chen  lace,  iii^. 
iiii^.  ;  f  iii  q''«*  f  a  d.  of  gren  sarsenet  d'""  by 
my  wife  f  some  by  mye  self,  iiiii".  iiiid.;  f  a 
q'  of  velvit,  vs.  ;  su'  xxiij-.  xi^. 

su'  totall  is  iiii/.  ivi".  viiid. 


The  Account-book  ends  here.  The  ex- 
traneous matter  has  been  printed  as  it  occurs 
in  the  MS.,  not  at  the  end,  as  was  intended 
in  February.  See  note  at  the  beginning, 
P-  54- 


INDEX    TO    WORDS    EXPLAINED    OR 
REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  NOTES. 

Aumbre,  p.  243;  Backinge,  118;  Billament  lace,  117, 
373;  Bombasine,  317  ;  Bone  lace,  81;  Branched,  78; 
Buckram,  78  ;  Buffet  fourme,  242  ;  Buffin,  54 ;  Bur- 
pers,  281  ;  Burraton,  373  ;  Calico,  78;  Cambric,  80 ; 
Canvas,  81  ;  Caple,  243;  Cards,  317  ;  Casse  pepper, 
1 18  ;  Cawtherun,  279  ;  Chain  lace,  1 17,  374  ;  Chafing 
dish,  279;  Chaungeable,  280;  Chesfattes,  243 ;  Coke- 
golenet,243;  Comfites,  81 ;  Cotton,  55  ;  Coodes,278; 
Cornepowther,  80  ;  Coventry  thread,  55  ;  Covering, 
?78  ;  Daye  lande,  372  ;  Doubler,  243  ;  Durance,  54  ; 
Elbrod,  78;  Enkle  (Inkle),  78  ;  f.  (fine),  280;  Fee, 
278 ;   Fresse,  55 ;  Fringe  gloves,  55  ;  Fustian,  56  ; 

1  Star  buttons  (?j. 
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Gartering,  54  ;  Gavelock,  243  ;  Gimlinge,  243  ;  Girde 
Iron,  243  ;  Graves,  278  ;  Greens,  80  ;  Grogram,  373 
Hair  buttons,  79;  Handlow,  180;  Harborow  linen 
117;  Harden,  56  ;  Heckles,  243;  Holmes  fustyon,  80 
Hopper,  243  ;  Home  holmes,  347  ;  Husselment,  244 
Inkle,    78 ;    Jenes,    55  ;    Kilps,    243 ;     Kitts,    243 
Laithe,  244  ;  Lande  Irons,  243  ;  Lasinge,  81  ;  Lay 
79 ;  Leas,  278  ;  Leaves,  80 ;  Lynne,  54  ;  Manoure, 
244 ;    Mashfat,    279 ;    Maunde,    243 ;    Medell,    79 
Medle  brass  pot,  279 ;  Melan,  55  ;  Menykinges,  81 
Mockado,  77,  374  ;  Myll(mill),  280;  Mylton  foustion 
79;  Norage  pointe,  117;  Oversea  covering,  278 ;  Parch 
ment  lace,  81  ;  Pillivers,  243  ;  Plague  in  Ripon,  180 
Pointing  ribbon,  81  ;  Pot  net,  243,  Powthering,  279 
Praepositus,  278 ;  Puperes,  280 ;  Rackes,  243  ;  Rash 
117,  317;  Reves,  278;    Sacking,  79;    Saffron,   78 
Sarcenet,  78  ;    Saunders,  78  ;    Scumber,   279 ;  Seny 
mon,  81  ;  Skeles,  243 ;  Skiles,  279  ;  Slaye  silk,  373 
Sledd,  244  ;  Someringe,  119;  Spa  silk,  55  ;  Spalmes 
242  ;  Spice,  8 1  ;  Statute  lace,  54  ;  Stee,  244  ;  Stirke 
to,    81  ;    Stroy   coler   melan,    55  ;  Sweet   soap,   79 
Taffeta,   56;    Thongges,    279;     Thread   lace,    117 
Throne  (thrown)  chair,  279,  316  ;  Tufte,  78  ;  Turne 
saull,  78  ;  Valure,  281  ;  Verjuice,  243  ;  Wadid,  281 
Wakeman,    119;    Watchit,   79;  Whies,  244;  White 
candy,    81  ;    Wimbles,    244 ;    Window    cloth,    243 
Woolling  combs,  243  ;  Wrought  valure,  54. 


NOTE  ON  THE  COVER  OF  THE  MS. 

The  cover,  or  wrapper,  of  this  account-book  consists 
of  a  single  piece  of  coarse  white  skin  turned  over  at 
the  edges,  with  fine  whitleather  bands  put  through  at 
the  back  to  stitch  the  paper  leaves  to.  It  has  had  two 
similar  bands  in  front  to  tie  it  up  by,  and  each  side  is 
lined  with  part  of  two  leaves  of  a  folio  MS.  York 
missal,  date  about  1420.  The  old  service-books  were 
very  commonly  used  in  this  way,  and  invaluable  frag- 
ments of  these  and  of  other  rare  manuscripts  and 
printed  books  have  often  been  discovered  in  old  bind- 
ings. In  these  fragments  are  parts  of  the  Masses  In 
Cathedra  S.  Petri,  S.  Maf/iiie,  S.  Albini,  S.  Gregorii, 
S.  Cuthberti,  SS.  Philippi  et  Jacobi,  In  Inventione 
Sandce  Cruets,  SS.  Alexandri,  Event ii,  et  Theodali, 
S.  Johannis  Ap.  et  Ev.  ante  Portatn  Latinam,  and 
i'.  /ohannis  Beverlaci.  A  mass,  S.  CeJdce.,  has  been 
added  in  a  later  hand  in  one  of  the  margins,  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  same  saint  in  Sarum, 
as  is  the  mass  S.  Johannis  Beverlaci,  but  both  agree 
with  York.  In  the  masses  which  in  the  main  are 
common  to  both  missals,  the  variations  are  those  in 
which  York  differs  from  Sarum.  The  mass  S.  Ceddic 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  manuscript  York  missals 
consulted  by  Dr.  Henderson  except  one,  in  which,  as 
in  these  fragments,  it  is  added  in  a  later  hand,  having 
come  in  at  a  later  date  than  the  rest.  Hence  we  often 
find  it  added  in  manuscript  calendars  as  well  as  in 
margins  of  missals.  The  masses  mentioned  above  will 
be  found  in  the  York  Missal  (Surtees  Soc.),  vol.  ii., 
pp.  24-26,  and  pp.  33-36. 

On  the  outside  of  the  covers  are  scribblings  in  old 
hands,  as,  "  Lente  M'  vckerbye  the  300s.  July  xj'''  "; 
"  Humphrey  Drake  his  book,"  with  other  names,  and 
a  memorandum  of  some  kind,  for  the  most  part  worn 
and  illegible.  Also,  in  a  modern  hand,  "  M"^  W'" 
Wray's  Book.     Died  1599." 


atcft^ological  Ji^etos, 

S  indicated  in  the  Notes  of  the 
Month,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  coroner's 
inquest  lately  held  at  Crediton,  as 
showing  in  how  very  unsatisfactory  a  state  the 
law  as  to  treasure-trove  is.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  have  had  to  hold  over  some  book 
reviews,  proceedings  of  societies,  and  other 
matter.  We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have 
said  elsewhere,  but  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  great  injury  might  have  been  done 
to  the  objects  found  by  the  way  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  treated.  When  we  read 
of  a  witness  shaking  the  bag  full  of  coins  in 
order  to  make  them  jingle,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  about  the  matter.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  slightly  abbreviated  from  a 
verbatim  report  in  the  Western  Daily  Times  : 

THE  OLD  COINS  AT  CREDITON 

coroner's  inquiry. — IS  IT  TREASURE-TROVE? — 
FOUR  CLAIMANTS. — CHURCH  GOVERNORS  DECLINE 
TO  PRODUCE  THE  TREASURE.  —  ANIMATED  PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—SCENE    IN    COURT, 

Mr.  A.  Burrow,  Deputy  District  Coroner,  held  an 
inquiry  at  Crediton  on  October  23  relative  to  the 
finding  in  the  parish  church  of  certain  coins.  The 
coins  are  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  I., 
Charles  II.,  and  a  few  of  Queen  Anne.  As  bullion 
they  are  estimated  to  be  worth  about  £i\o ;  as  old 
coins  perhaps  ;^200.  There  are  four  claimants — viz., 
the  Treasury,  the  Church  Governors,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  (Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  K.G.),  and  the  workman 
who  found  the  coins. 

The  jury  were  sworn  as  follows  :  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Spreadbury  (foreman),  Kelland,  Stoyle,  Kiell,  Chance, 
C.  Lovesey,  T.  Brown,  T.  Jones,  Oldridge,  Sprague, 
Jackson,  J.  Buckingham,  and  Hector. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Coroner,  when  property  was  found  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  treasure-trove,  to  hold  an  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  whether  or  not  it  was  treasure- 
trove.  That  had  been  defined  as  any  money,  coin, 
gold,  silver,  ])late,  or  bullion,  found  hidden  in  the 
earth  or  private  place,  and  the  owner  of  which  was 
unknown.  Therefore  the  question  which  the  jury 
would  have  to  decide  was  whether  this  property  was 
treasure-trove  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  if  they  thought, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  coins  were  found,  they 
were  concealed  or  hidden,  and  the  owner  was  un- 
known, they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  treasure-trove.  The  second  question  was  to 
whom  the  property  belonged.  The  law  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  in  the  absence  of  any  grant  to  the  right 
to  treasure  trove  from  the  Crown  to  any  individual  or 
individuals,  the  treasure-trove  belonged  to  the  Crown. 
If  the  Ivord  of  the  Manor  or  any  other  person  could 
show  a  grant  giving  him  the  right  to  it,  of  course  he 
would  &   entitled   to  it.     Concealment  of  treasure- 
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t  rove  was  a  rather  serious  offence  even  now.  Originally 
it  was  punishable  by  death,  but  now  it  was  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

.Mr.  Wellington  then,  as  steward  of  (jeneral  Sir 
Ke<lvers  liuller,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  the  East  and 
West  Towns  of  Crediton,  handed  the  Coroner  a  docu- 
ment formally  claiming  on  behalf  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  as  of  right,  under  letters  patent  granted  to  his 
predecessors  in  title  by  (^ueen  Elizabeth  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  her  reign,  dated  the  15th  day  of 
May,  1595,  and  enrolled  by  writ  of  privy  seal  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  treasure- 
trove  found  within  the  said  Manor,  to  wit,  in  a  certain 
rcKjm  contiguous  to  the  parish  church  in  the  East 
Town  of  Crediton. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  So  there  is  a  claim  prima 
facie  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  another  on  behalf 
of  the  L"rd  of  the  Manor. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  of  the  church  where  this  alleged  treasure- 
trove  was  found,  to  lay  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Gover- 
nors to  the  coins  under  a  charter  granted  to  them 
as  a  Corporation  by  Edward  VI.  The  Church  Cor- 
poration had  always  been  in  occupation,  and  had 
always  been  the  owners,  and  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  the  charter,  parted  with 
everything.  He  presumed  the  inquiry  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  decide  who  was  the  owner. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  I  propose  to  ask  the  jury  to 
say  where  it  was  found,  who  was  suspected  thereof, 
and  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Smith  quoted  Section  36  of  the  Coroners  Act 
of  1887,  wherein  the  Coroner  was  continued  as  here- 
tofore to  have  jurisdiction  to  inquire  of  treasure-trove 
that  was  found,  who  were  the  finders,  and  who  was 
suspected  thereof,  and  it  was  decided  under  this  very 
clause  in  1892  that  the  Coroner  could  not  inquire  as 
to  title. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen 
the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Day,  who  said  that  the 
Coroner  should  inquire  as  to  title,  although  Mr. 
Justice  Stirling  had  said  that  Coroners  should  not 
do  so. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  and  jury  then  proceeded  to 
view  the  room  at  the  church  in  which  the  coins  were 
found.  The  room  is  situated  over  the  vestry,  and  has 
been  used  for  some  time  for  the  storage  of  lumber. 
The  coins,  which  are  all  silver  pieces,  were  found 
between  the  ceiling  of  one  room  and  the  floor  of 
another  apartment  above  used  by  the  (governors. 
The  bullion  value  is  said  to  be  about  ^^40,  and  several 
pieces  of  glass  and  an  old  clay-pipe  were  found  with 
the  bag.  which  was  made  apparently  of  buckskin. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berry,  builder,  Church  Street,  said  he 
was  employed  to  remove  an  old  ceiling  in  a  room 
called  Flummery,  in  the  Crediton  Church.  About 
2.15  on  the  15th  inst.,  a  man  in  his  employ  named 
Body  called  his  attention  to  a  bag  of  coins  which  he 
had  found.  Many  of  the  coins  were  lying  scattered 
about  on  the  floor  with  the  old  mortar  from  the 
ceiling.  Witness  collected  them  and  replaced  them 
in  the  bag,  which  was  subsequently  handed  over  to 
the  Vicar  and  Mr.  Knight.  The  contents  of  the  bag 
weighed  19J  lb.,  and  they  consisted  entirely  of  silver 
coins.  Witness  subsequently  found  fifty-three  other 
coins  among  the  old  mortar. 


The  Deputy-Coroner  said  he  thought  this  would  be 
a  convenient  time  to  have  the  coins  produced  for 
identification. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  cannot  produce  the  bulk,  but  I  pro- 
duce a  sample  of  the  coins  taken  from  the  bag  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  that  will  meet  the  purpose  of  the 
jury. 

The  De]5uty-Coroner  :  That  is  rather  a  matter  for 
me  than  for  the  jury.  I  think  the  coins  ought  to 
have  been  here  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  cannot  do  that  ;  I  can  only  do  what 
is  in  my  power. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  I  think  I  could  ;  I  think  my 
powers  are  extensive  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith  :  That  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide. 

Mr.  Buckingham  :  I  think  they  should  be  here. 

Mr.  Spreadbury  (speaking  on  behalf  of  the  jury) : 
We  should  like  to  see  them  here. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accommodate  the 
jury,  however  I  should  wish  to  do  so  There  is 
nothing  personal  in  my  refusal.  I  feel  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  Who  has  the  coins  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  They  are  locked  up  in  a  safe  in  a 
strong-room  in  the  Manor  House. 

The  Coroner  :  Who  is  the  occupier  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  am  the  occupier. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  I  must  ask  you  to  produce 
them. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  make  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
( Governors :  I  hold  them  for  the  Governors  and  the 
Treasury. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  We  do  not  ask  you  to  admit 
any  claim.  They  will  be  handed  back  when  the  jury 
have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Smith  (producing  the  samples) :  I  think  these 
meet  everything. 

The  Coroner  :  Well,  really,  Mr.  Smith,  I  must  ask 
you  to  get  the  coins. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  cannot  admit  any  claim. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  It  is  not  a  question  of  ad- 
mitting a  claim  or  not.  When  the  jury  have  seen 
them,  the  coins  shall  be  handed  back  again. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  can  do  it  under  compulsion. 

Mr.  W.  Pope  :  On  behalf  of  certain  inhabitants,  I 
wish  to  support  Mr.  Smith  on  these  grounds.  The 
definition  of  treasure-trove 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  Pardon  me  for  a  moment. 
I  don't  think  in  the  middle  of  taking  evidence  is  the 
proper  place  to  address  the  Coroner  on  points  of  law. 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  produce  the  coins.  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  refuses.     There  is  an  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith  :   I  will  send  for  the  bag. 

Mr.  Pope  :  We  contend  that  they  are  not  treasure- 
trove  at  all. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  That  is  a  question  for  the 
jury. 

Mr.  Smith  (to  Mr.  Berry) :  In  addition  to  the  coins, 
was  there  anything  else  found  ? 

Mr.  Berry :  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  believe 
there  was  some  paper,  but  I  cannot  say  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Smith  then  left  the  Court,  and  after  an  absence 
of  about  five  minutes  returned  wi'h  the  bag  which  it 
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was  alleged  contained  the  coins.  In  producing  the 
bag,  he  said :  I  do  so  entirely  to  assist  the  inquiry, 
contending  that  you  have  no  call  and  no  claim  upon 
me  as  clerk  to  the  Governors  to  produce  the  same 
any  more  than  any  other  article  I  hold,  as  they  do  not 
admit  that  this  is  treasure-trove.  I  also  do  so  on  the 
understanding  that  there  is  no  claim  admitted,  and 
that  the  bag  is  not  opened.     The  bag  is  sealed. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  How  can  we  identify  them 
unless  the  bag  is  opened.  The  bag  may  contain  mud 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Smith  (shaking  the  bag)  :  The  coins  are  here. 
I  cannot  consent  to  opening  because  it  is  not  right. 
The  Corporation  of  Governors  is  a  very  old  body 
existing  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  under  the 
charter  of  the  Corporation  everything  which  the 
Crown  had  to  dispose  of  was  granted  to  the  Governors. 
I  cannot  admit  any  claim. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  We  do  not  ask  you  to  admit 
any  claim  ;  we  simply  ask  you  to  produce  them  here 
for  the  purposes  of  identification. 

Mr.  Smith  :  They  are  here  marked  and  sealed  up. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  I  take  the  responsibility  of 
opening  the  bag. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  cannot  allow  it. 

The  Deputy  -  Coroner ;  Do  you  know  what  the 
powers  of  a  coroner  are?  When  you  say  that  you 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  this  or  that  you  are  talking 
rather  beyond  your  mark. 

Mr.  Smith  :  You  must  not  take  it  in  that  way.  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  Treasury  has  already  claimed  the 
property. 

The  Deputy  -  Coroner :  Yes,  the  Treasury  has 
claimed  them  through  me. 

Mr.  Smith  :  And  I  am  instructed  not  to  part  with 
the  coins. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  The  Chief  Constable  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Deputy- Coroner  :  I  say  it  is  necessary  that  the 
coins  should  be  produced  for  the  purposes  of  identifi- 
cation. I  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  if  you  don't,  you 
must  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  shall  not  do  so  unless  I  am  forced. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  Then  I  force  you. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  must  ask  for  your  written  document. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  I  ask  you  to  produce  them 
for  the  purposes  of  enabling  the  jury  to  inspect  them. 
Do  you  refuse  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  must. 

Mr.  Spreadbury  :  Who  sealed  the  bag  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  One  of  the  Governors,  Mr.  Wm.  Trem- 
lett. 

The  Deputy- Coroner  :  You  say  you  hold  the  coins 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  do  not  say  I  hold  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury.  I  have  a  notice  from  the  Treasury  not  to 
part  with  them. 

The  Deputy- Coroner :  That  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  hold  them  on  behalf  of  the  Gover- 
nors. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  (to  the  jury) :  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  those  coins  should  be  produced  to 
allow  the  jury  to  identify  them  as  the  same  coins  as 
were  found  in  the  church.     You  have  heard  what  Mr. 
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Smith  says,  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  he  should 
produce  the  coins,  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  say. 
According  to  my  contention,  the  coins  are  under  my 
control,  the  same  as  the  body  of  a  person  whose  death 
necessitates  the  holding  of  an  inquest.  It  seems  that 
we  cannot  get  any  further  to  day.  Mr.  Smith  refuses 
to  allow  the  coins  to  be  inspected.  I  don't  want  to 
decide  hastily  what  is  my  course.  Seeing  that  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  is  not  at  home,  and  also  that  his 
agent,  Mr.  Wellington,  is  not  here  with  proper  title- 
deeds  to  prove  treasure-trove  grant  to  Sir  K.  Buller,  I 
think  the  best  way  under  these  circumstances  is  to  ad- 
journ the  inquiry.  I  will  consider  in  the  meantime 
whatcour.se  I  shall  adopt  towards  Mr.  Smith's  refusal 
to  allow  us  and  the  witness  to  inspect  the  coins. 

Mr.  Smith  :  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  my 
contention  is  that  the  jury  cannot  go  into  the  question 
of  title.  Their  duty  is  simply  to  inquire  into  the  find- 
ing, and  as  to  who  is  the  finder,  and  who  is  suspected 
thereof.  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  says  the  question  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  a  subject  must  be  decided  by 
the  interpretation  of  the  grant,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  title  can  be  decided  by  the 
Coroner  or  the  verdict  of  a  Coroner's  jury. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  That  is  entirely  beside  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  produce  the  coins.  You,  Mr.  Smith, 
say  you  will  not  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Pope  (to  the  Coroner)  :  In  the  event  of  the 
coins  not  being  treasure-trove,  would  you  have  any 
loctis  standi  here  at  all  ? 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  The  inquiry,  Mr.  Pope,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
it  is  treasure-trove  or  not. 

Mr.  Pope :  With  regard  to  the  case  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  quoted,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the  things 
should  be  deemed  treasure-trove  before  the  coroner 
has  any  locus  standi. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  We  will  let  that  argument 
stand  over  till  we  re-assemble. 

Mr.  Pope  said  that  in  all  cases  that  he  had  been 
able  to  find,  it  had  been  admitted  that  the  articles  were 
treasure-trove  before  an  inquest  was  held.  He  con- 
sidered the  Church  Governors,  in  regard  to  this 
treasure,  were  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  person 
would  be  if  he  had  ten  spade  guineas,  wrapped  them 
into  a  bag,  put  them  away  in  the  house,  forgot  where 
he  put  them,  and  five  years  afterwards  one  of  his 
servants  found  them.  In  such  case  the  coins  would 
not  be  treasure-trove,  the  coroner  would  have  no  right 
to  hold  an  inquest,  and  the  holder  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  refuse  to  produce  them.  The  Governors 
were  in  exactly  the  same  position.  They  were  a 
Corporation  elected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
These  coins  were  some  of  the  date  of  1 7CXD,  and  the 
same  body  who  placed  the  coins  where  they  were 
found  was  still  in  existence,  and  was  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  if  they  had  put  them  away  in  a  house 
and  forgotten  them.  That  being  so,  it  was  not 
treasure-trove,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  an  in- 
quest.    The  Corporation  never  died. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  I  do  not  allow  a  juryman  to 
dictate  to  me  whether  an  inquest  is  necessary  or  not, 
nor  am  I  going  to  allow  you  to  dictate. 

Mr.  Pope  :  Oh,  I  don't  wish  to  dictate. 
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The  Deputy-Coroner  :  You  said  it  was  not  a  pro- 
per subject  for  an  inquest.  I  will  allow  no  one  to 
dictate  to  me,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  refrain  from 
entering  into  that. 

Mr.  Pope  :  I  do  not  dictate.  I  was  only  putting 
it  as  an  argument.  I  don't  wish  to  dictate  to  your 
Honour  as  a  Coroner.  You  hold  an  ancient  office, 
and  I  have  every  wish  to  be  respectful  to  that  office. 
If  I  have  said  anything  in  the  nature  of  dictation,  I 
withdraw  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  bought 
from  the  Crown  the  endowments  of  the  Corporation, 
and  I  think  it  right  to  record  that  as  the  same  body 
is  in  existence  as  was  in  existence  when  those  coins 
were  put  there,  it  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
a  householder  who  puts  coins  away  and  finds  them 
afterwards. 

The  Deputy-Coroner :  You  know  you  have  no 
locus  standi  on  behalf  of  certain  inhabitants  whom  you 
refer  to.  But  that  is  immaterial.  We  were  fixing 
the  day. 


At  the  resumed  inquest,  held  on  November  3,  the 
Deputy-Coroner,  addressing  the  jury,  said  they  would 
remember  that  at  the  last  meeting  they  had,  the 
inquest  was  adjourned  to  enable  the  coins  to  be  pro- 
duced to  them ;  that  was  to  say,  to  enable  him  to 
consider  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Smith's  refusal  to  produce  the  coins. 

The  Coroner  said  he  was  in  London  when  this 
inquest  turned  up.  According  to  the  law,  a  Coroner 
who  bfgan  an  inquest  must  continue  it,  therefore  his 
son  would  continue  this  inquest  to  the  end.  He  (the 
Coroner)  was  there  simply  as  his  son's  assistant  and 
adviser  in  the  case.  He  had  the  assistance  also  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Hooper,  the  Coroner  for  Exeter. 

Mr.  Pope  presented  a  written  claim  to  the  coins  on 
behalf  of  the  Vicar.  He  submitted  that  it  was  not 
treasure- trove,  but  money  belonging  to  the  parish 
church,  and  placed  there  for  security.  The  Vicar 
requested  him  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
decided  that  the  coins  were  his,  he  should  think  it 
his  duly  to  place  any  value  they  might  have  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Wellington  said,  on  behalf  of  General  Buller, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  these  coins  as  treasure- 
trove. 

The  Deputy  Coroner  said  he  proposed  to  leave  one 
question  only  to  the  jury,  and  that  was  whether  the 
coins  were  treasure-trove  or  not.  For  that  purpose 
he  should  ask  them  at  the  end  of  the  inquest  to 
answer  two  questions.  The  jury  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consequences,  but  had  only  to  say  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  coins  were  treasure-trove  or 
not. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Smith,  a  solicitor  practising  at  Crediton, 
and  clerk  to  the  Governors  of  Crediton  church,  stated 
that  on  the  morning  of  October  16  he  had  certain 
coins  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Masters,  the  manager  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank.  He  subsequently 
sealed  them  up.  The  seal  upon  the  package  was  in 
the  same  state  that  day.  He  produced  the  coins, 
but  in  doing  so  he  must  beg  to  submit  they  were  not 
treasure-trove. 

The  Coroner  :  That's  understood. 

The  coins  were  produced  in  the  bag,  which  was 


opened  and  the  contents  spread  on  the  table  before 
the  jury,  who  examined  them.  They  made  a  large 
heap.  The  witness  explained  that  he  had  not  counted 
or  weighed  them. 

Witness,  proceeding,  said  the  same  day  that  the 
coins  were  handed  to  him  he  received  two  documents 
from  the  Vicar.  He  read  the  documents,  which  did 
not  throw  any  light  upon  this  matter.  There  were 
some  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  a  pipe.  The  docu- 
ments were  obliterated  and  torn,  but  they  could  be 
read.  The  writing  was  in  Old  English.  They  were 
magisterial  documents.  They  were,  in  his  opinion, 
of  no  advantage  to  the  inquiry.  He,  however,  pro- 
duced them. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berry,  builder,  Crediton,  in  further 
examination,  said  the  coins  weighed  19I  lb.,  and  con- 
sisted entirely  of  silver.  They  were  the  same  as  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Boddy,  in  the  employ  of  the  last 
witness,  stated  that  on  October  15  he  was  employed 
to  do  certain  work  at  the  vestry- room  of  the  parish 
church.  As  he  was  taking  down  some  plastering  from 
the  ceiling,  he  put  his  hammer  through  a  bag.  He 
put  in  his  hand  and  pulled  out  the  bag,  when  a  large 
number  of  coins  fell  on  the  floor.  The  plastering 
had  been  there  a  good  many  years,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  place  having  been  mended  at  this  spot. 
It  was  a  lath  and  plaster  ceiling.  There  were  two 
other  workmen  in  the  room.  He  communicated  at 
once  with  the  sexton  and  sent  for  Mr.  Berry,  his 
employer.  The  latter  first  came,  followed  by  the 
Vicar,  and  then  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Berry  gave  the 
coins  and  bag  into  the  charge  of  the  Vicar.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  bag  but  the  coins.  The  glass  and 
pipe  and  document  were  taken  out  of  the  ceiling  by 
the  sexton  close  by  where  the  bag  was. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkins,  mason,  working  for  Mr.  Berry, 
gave  corroborative  evidence. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Crediton,  stated  that  on 
October  15  he  was  sent  for  to  go  to  the  vestry,  where 
he  saw  the  bag  produced,  containing  coins  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  workmen  had  found.  Witness 
took  the  coins  into  the  vestry  and  had  them  weighed. 
The  avoirdupois  weight  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  20  lb.  He  had  the  hole  in  the  bag  sown 
up,  and  handed  the  coins  to  Mr.  Knight  to  place 
them  in  the  bank.  Witness  had  instructed  Mr.  Pope, 
solicitor,  to  make  a  claim  to  the  coins  on  his 
behalf. 

By  Mr.  Smith  :  The  documents  and  bits  of  glass 
were  given  him  with  the  coins. 

By  the  Jury  :  He  did  not  remember  when  the  lath 
and  plaster  ceiling  was  put  up.  It  must  have  been  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Rev.  R.  Knight,  Chaplain  of  Crediton  Church, 
stated  that  the  Vicar  handed  him  certain  coins  (pro- 
duced), which  he  took  to  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Bank,  and  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Masters,  the 
manager. 

Mr.  E.  R.  H.  Masters,  manager  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Bank,  stated  that  on  October  15  last  Mr. 
Knight  handed  him  the  bag  and  coins  produced.  He 
gave  them  to  Mr.  Smith,  solicitor,  next  day. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  asked  if  there  was  any  other 
claimant. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Boddy  said  he  claimed. 
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The  Deputy-Coroner  said  that,   as  the  finder,   of 
course  he  would  be  rewarded  for  his  discovery. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said  the  Gover- 
nors of  Crediton  Church  claimed  these  coins,  and  sub- 
mitted that  they  were  not  treasure-trove  at  all.  His 
object  should  be  clearly  understood.  As  a  body  the 
Governors  never  died.  He  would  use  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  name  of  the  foreman  of  this  inquest.  Mr. 
Spreadbury  had  been  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
houses  in  Crediton  for  many  years.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  in  the  year  1890,  requiring  twenty  sovereigns 
for  payment  next  morning,  Mr.  Spreadbury  obtained 
the  coins  from  the  bank  the  day  before,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  ;  and,  assuming  that  he  had  no  safe,  his 
natural  course  would  be  to  deposit  these  coins  in  some 
secure  or  perhaps  secret  place.  For  some  reason  the 
bargain  next  morning  was  not  completed,  and  thinking 
it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  coins  back 
to  the  bank,  and  hoping  the  bargain  would  be  com- 
pleted next  day,  he  hid  them  away.  Assuming  that 
something  happened  to  Mr.  Spreadbury — he  trusted 
that  Mr.  Spreadbury  would  allow  him  to  assume  that 
(laughter) — and  he  disappeared,  and  the  coins  were 
entirely  forgotten.  In  the  year  1896  his  son,  being 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  same  house,  had  some 
repairs  done,  when  the  coins  were  found.  In  that 
case  he  (Mr.  Smith)  did  not  think  that  it  could  be 
said  that  they  were  treasure-trove,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  coins  were  deposited  there  by  Mr. 
Spreadbury.  They  could  not  imagine  that  they  were 
put  there  by  any  other  persons.  It  was  the  same 
case  here.  The  Governors  were  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  this  building  by  grant  of  Edward  VI. 
The  coins  found  were  dated  long  after  that.  They 
were  now  found,  and  it  could  only  be  assumed  that 
they  were  deposited  there  by  the  Governors,  that  the 
Governors  were  still  the  owners,  and  that  therefore 
the  coins  must  belong  to  them.  It  had  been  clearly 
shown  that  this  place  might  be  used  as  a  shelf.  He 
thought  it  was  clear  that  the  coins  were  not  treasure- 
trove,  and  he  hoped  that  that  conclusion  would  be 
arrived  at  by  the  jury. 

The  Deputy- Coroner  :  You  have  no  evidence  show- 
ing any  such  deposit  ? 

Mr.  Smith  :  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pope,  for  the  Vicar,  laid  stress  upon  the  defi- 
nition of  treasure-trove,  in  which  it  was  an  essential 
that  the  owner  should  be  unknown.  He  contended 
that  these  coins  were  not  treasure-trove,  and  that  they 
belonged  to  someone  interested  in  the  church — either 
to  the  Governors  or  to  the  Vicar.  He  (Mr.  Pope)  was 
instructed  by  the  Vicar,  and  therefore  it  was  his  duty 
to  lay  the  Vicar's  claim  before  the  jury.  He  con- 
tended that  the  church  did  not  satisfy  the  definition  of 
a  private  place.  It  was, a  public  place.  He  also  sub- 
mitted that  the  owner  was  not  unknown.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  these  coins  were  rightfully  there  where 
they  were  found.  He  doubted  whether  in  those  days 
private  persons  were  likely  to  own  a  bag  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  found.  It  was  likely  to  be  a  bag 
owned  by  some  public  body.  It  was  made  of  leather, 
probably  manufactured  in  Crediton.  (Laughter.)  He 
thought  that  the  appearance  of  the  bag  very  much 
strengthened  the  argument  that  the  coins  must  belong 
either  to  the  Church  Governors  or  to  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish.     There  were  no  safes  in  those  days.     It  ap- 


peared to  him  to  be  the  property  of  some  important 
body  like  the  Church  Governors.  He  submitted  that 
the  money  might  have  been  money  received  for  tithes 
and  deposited  there  by  the  treasurer.  That  would 
dispose  of  the  claim  of  the  Crown,  or  persons  claiming 
under  the  Crown.  As  between  the  Governors  and 
the  Vicar,  his  (Mr.  Pope's)  duty  was  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vicar,  that  when  once  he  was  presented 
and  instituted  the  freehold  was  in  him,  and  therefore 
these  coins,  being  placed  in  the  vestry,  belonged  to 
him. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  You  have  no  documentary 
evidence  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Pope  replied  that  he  had  none,  only  the  docu- 
ments that  were  found  with  the  coins.  It  was  evi- 
dently, in  his  opinion,  a  secure  place  where  docu- 
ments and  money  that  were  required  would  be  placed. 

The  Deputy-Coroner  :  I  think  in  this  case  the  jury 
should  be  allowed  to  deliberate  in  private,  and  I  ask 
the  public  to  leave. 

Supt.  EUicott,  who  had  charge  of  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Police,  then  cleared  the  Court. 

Mr.  Pope,  hearing  the  Deputy- Coroner  addressing 
the  jury,  re-entered  the  Court  and  protested  against 
the  Coroner  or  the  Deputy-Coroner  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  Court,  and  against  the  jury  being  addressed 
in  private.  Mr.  Pope  was  requested  immediately  to 
withdraw,  which  he  did. 

After  half  an  hour's  private  deliberation  by  the 
jury,  the  Court  was  re-opened,  when 

The  Deputy-Coroner  announced  that  the  jury  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coins  were  treasure- 
trove. 

Mr.  Pope  attempted  to  address  the  Court,  when 

The  Coroner  said  the  jury  had  given  their  verdict, 
and  Mr.  Pope  was  going  beyond  his  province  alto- 
gether. He  could  not  allow  it.  Mr.  Smith  had 
information  —  perhaps  more  than  Mr.  Pope  had — 
which  he  might  communicate  later  on. 

Mr.  Pope  said  he  thought  that  all  information 
should  be  given  in  open  Court. 

The  Coroner  (warmly) :  We  will  not  allow  you  to 
interfere,  and  if  you  don't  sit  down  I  will  have  you 
removed  from  the  Court.  We  do  not  allow  anything 
of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Pope  :  I  shall  enter  a  protest. 

The  Coroner :  You  may  enter  as  many  protests  as 
you  like.  The  verdict  is  given,  and  we  will  have  no 
interference. 

The  Coroner  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  coins 
and  left  the  town.  They  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
sent  to  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 


THE   LETTER. 

The  letter  found  near  the  coins  in  Crediton  Church, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  is  as  follows  : 

"John  Gill,  Robert  Yard  the  older,  and  Robert 
Yard  the  younger,  Andrew  Samber  of  Stockleigh 
Pomeroy,  J-  Wreford,  of  Shobrook,  Thomas  Hooper, 
Cheriton  Fitzpyne,  for  tipling  in  the  house  of  John 
Flood  on  one  Sunday,  were  punished  on  the  Sabeth 
day last. 

"The  constables  of  Crediton  of  the  place  were  duly 
ordered  and  required  you  Wardens  and  Whip  they 
for  abuseing  the  Sabeth  contrary  to  the  law." 
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The  Rhind  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr,  Hans 
Hildebrand,  Antiquary-Royal  of  Sweden,  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  4,  6,  9,  II,  and  13. 

The  FIRST  LECIURE  dealt  with  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages.  Dr.  Hildebrand  alluded  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  the  diffidence  with  which  he 
approached  it.  Then,  by  way  of  introduction,  he 
remarked  upon  the  curious  correspondence  which 
existed  in  the  statjes  of  development  through  which 
the  terms  of  "Britain"  and  "Scandinavia"  had 
passed.  Dr.  Hildebrand  commented  upon  the  re- 
semblance in  situation  between  the  two  countries, 
and  upon  the  extent  to  which  their  respective  civiliza- 
tions were  influenced  and  determined  by  their  situa- 
tion. In  another  respect,  he  proceeded,  there  was 
the  closest  resemblance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia ;  human  progress  was,  as  a  rule,  much 
slower  in  remote  corners  of  the  world  than  it  was 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  development.  There  was  yet 
another  likeness.  As  from  Britain  and  as  from 
Scandinavia  culture  could  not  be  communicated  to 
people  still  more  remote,  the  different  phases  of  civi- 
lization in  both  countries  got  time  to  be  intensified, 
and  undisturbed  progress  gave  to  the  development  a 
richness  and  an  excellence  seldom  to  be  seen  else- 
where. But  Britain  became  historical  long  before 
Scandinavia  ;  it  had  human  inhabitants  much  earlier. 
Britain  had  a  palaeolithic  period,  followed  by  a 
neolithic  age  ;  in  Scandinavia  only  the  remains  of  the 
neolithic  period  had  been  found.  The  evidences  of 
neolithic  man  were  found  everywhere  in  Europe,  but 
there  was  considerable  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  objects  discovered — the  material  was  not  always 
the  same,  the  shape  differed.  Having  pointed  to  the 
interesting  field  of  study  which  these  divergences 
opened  up,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  declare  that  to 
him  it  was  apparent  that  the  distinction  between  the 
neolithic  jirovinces  was  not  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  material  offered  by  Nature,  but  upon  the  difference 
between  the  nationalities.  In  this  way  Britain  and 
Scandinavia  formed  two  different  provinces.  Two 
different  types  of  neolithic  civilization  separated 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  from  each  other,  and  to  him 
this  difference  signalized  two  different  peoples.  But 
the  distance  intervening  between  them  not  being  in- 
separably great,  did  one  of  these  peoples  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  other,  or  were  the  influences  perhaps 
mutual?  In  this  connection  they  had  to  give  their 
attention  to  various  theories  of  the  sepultural  con- 
structions of  the  Stone  Age  in  different  countries. 
They  found  some  very  evident  resemblances  between 
British  and  Scandinavian  sepulchres  at  this  time  ;  but 
it  was  too  easy  to  generalize.  Their  most  important 
duty  for  the  moment  was  to  study  these  sepulchres  in 
every  province,  and  if  they  did  so  they  would  instantly 
find  that  side  by  side  with  a  general  likeness  between 
the  sepulchre?  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  develop- 
ment went  its  own  way  in  each  country,  leading  to 
types  which,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  had 
been  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  an 
earlier  course  of  the  Rhind  lectures.     The  likeness, 


which  could  not  be  denied,  might  be  dependent  on 
the  general  human  tendency  to  solve  the  same  problems 
of  death  in  the  same  way.  There  were  mezolithic 
monuments  in  Britain  which  had  their  exact  counter- 
parts in  .Scandinavia  ;  but  no  object  belonging  to  the 
Stone  Age  of  unmistakably  Swedish  origin  had  been 
found  in  Britain.  They  had,  therefore,  to  note  as  a 
perfectly  sure  result,  so  far  as  their  present  knowledge 
went,  that  during  the  .Stone  Age  there  were  no  direct 
relations  between  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  But 
during  the  Bronze  Age  the  circumstances  were 
changed.  The  appearance  of  bronze  and  gold  in 
Western  Europe  was  due  to  influences  from  the 
South— influences  coming  out  from  different  centres, 
partly  perhaps  also  by  movements  of  different  peoples. 
As,  accordingly,  Britain  and  Scandinavia  belonged  to 
two  different  provinces,  the  culture  of  the  Bronze  Age 
appeared  in  both  in  different  garb.  The  origin  was 
common  ;  the  development  appeared  in  many  ways. 
International  intercourse  was  in  the  highest  degree 
heightened  and  augmented  during  the  Bronze  Age, 
but  during  that  age  did  any  relations  exist  between 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the 
spiral  ornaments  so  common  and  so  richly  executed 
on  Scandinavian  bronze  and  gold  had  been  brought 
from  Scandinavia  to  Britain  ;  but  he  could  not  accept 
that  theory.  The  relations  which  brought  them  from 
the  one  country  to  the  other  seemed  to  have  been 
indirect  rather  than  direct. 

In  the  SECOND  lecture  Dr.  Hildebrand  continued 
a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  evidences  which  existed, 
archosological  and  literary,  as  to  the  early  relations 
between  this  country  and  Scandinavia,  the  inquiry 
being  brought  down  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  to  the 
Viking  period.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that 
purely  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain  was  without  relations 
with  Scandinavia  from  449,  when  Vortigern  asked  the 
aid  of  the  Jutes  against  the  Picts.  The  Teutonic 
emigration  into  England  commenced  and  continued 
for  a  century,  though  the  details  were  more  or  less  of 
a  mythical  nature. 

In  the  THIRD  LECTURE  Dr.  Hildebrand  spoke  of 
Scandinavia  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
After  stating  that  Scandinavia  never  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  he  proceeded  to  consider  when 
Scandinavia  got  a  Germanic  population.  The  records 
of  after-centuries,  he  said,  belonged  to  history,  but  in 
the  lecture  they  had  still  to  move  in  prehistorical 
times,  for  which  absolute  dates  were  not  to  be  got, 
except  in  those  rare  cases  where  prehistorical  facts 
came  in  contact  with  historical  facts,  which,  of  course, 
had  a  date.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  Germanic 
population  went  back  to  the  first  time  when  man 
appeared  in  the  North.  To  ascertain,  however,  how 
far  back  the  Germanic  nationality  went  in  Scan- 
dinavia, it  was  necessary  to  subject  to  careful  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  under  which  the  culture 
of  bronze  entered  into  relation  with  stone,  and  under 
which  bronze  gave  place  to  iron.  In  that  lecture  he 
would  restrict  himself  to  the  Scandinavian  Iron  Age, 
which  was  without  doubt  Germanic.  Dr.  Hildebrand 
then  referred  in  detail  to  implements,  coins,  and  other 
articles  of  the  period,  and  mentioned  that  the  Roman 
Emperors,  who  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ger- 
manic chieftains,  and  were  rather  willing  to  have 
their  alliance,  struck  gold  medals  which  bore  the  bust 
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of  the  Emperor.  These  gold  coins  found  their  way 
to  the  North,  and  when  the  people  could  not  obtain 
them  any  more  they  began  to  imitate  them.  After 
treating  of  the  independent  way  in  which  civilization 
built  itself  up  in  Scandinavia,  he  said  that  in  the 
industrial  arts  the  Scandinavians  were  very  skilful 
and  displayed  good  taste.  The  deathblow  had  now 
been  given  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Scandinavians 
were  exclusively  a  people  of  warriors,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  peaceful  industries  of  ordinary  life.  In  early 
times  there  were  only  two  classes  in  Scandinavia — 
those  who  possessed  land  and  those  who  did  not.  In 
treating  of  Scandinavian  exploits  in  other  countries, 
he  said  the  Vikings  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
England  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  they  came  back  year  after  year  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  As  the  period  of  the  Vikings  commenced, 
the  study  of  the  relations  between  Britain  and  Scan- 
dinavia should  become  more  and  more  interesting. 

The  FOURTH  LECTORK  dealt  with  the  Viking  Age. 
Dr.  Hildebrand  mentioned  that  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Vikings  in  these  islands  was  in  the  year  793, 
when  they  destroyed  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne — 
an  act  of  destruction  which  they  followed  up  in  suc- 
ceeding years  by  destroying  Church  buildings  on  other 
parts  of  the  British  coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  Irish 
coasts.  It  could  not,  he  said,  be  only  incidental  that 
one  monastery  after  another  in  this  country  was  sacked ; 
the  circumstance  made  it  necessary  to  presuppose  on 
the  part  of  the  invaders  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  Britain.  The  ravages  in  these  years  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  Western  Europe  led  these  peoples 
to  adopt  as  the  best  way  of  saving  themselves  from 
further  molestation  methods  for  converting  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  Christianity,  and  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  this  purpose  a  missionary  was  sent  to  them  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  Scandinavia  was  subjected  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Hamburg.  This  authority,  however,  was  not  worth 
more  than  waste-paper,  for  the  Scandinavians  soon 
returned  to  their  old  gods.  The  hereditary  love  of 
adventure  and  the  desire  for  riches  was,  he  thought, 
strong  enough  to  explain  the  original  appearance  of 
the  Vikings  in  the  West.  The  first  experience  of  the 
richness  of  the  booty  to  be  won  induced  a  great  many 
of  the  Scandinavians  to  quit  the  regularity  of  their 
home  life  and  adopt  instead  the  roving  life  of  a  pirate, 
and  to  pursue  that  cruel  vocation  until  they  were  able 
to  return  to  their  own  homes  rich  in  honour,  and  rich 
in  other  ways  to  live  the  remaining  years  of  their  life. 
Dr.  Hildebrand  went  on  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  visits 
of  the  Vikings  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  pointed 
out  that  they  followed  a  different  policy  in  the  two 
countries.  In  Ireland  they  adopted  a  commercial  and 
mercantile  life,  while  in  England,  when  they  had 
settled  down,  they  returned  to  the  agricultural  oc- 
cupations of  their  earlier  life,  though  mixed  up  with 
warlike  excursions  and  feuds.  Even  in  Ireland  their 
activity  in  mercantile  pursuits  did  not  extinguish  their 
love  for  war  and  warlike  occupations  ;  the  raids  which 
they  made  upon  Scotland  and  upon  other  peoples 
living  in  the  West  of  Europe  were  sufficient  proof  of 
that.  Scotland  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the 
troubles  of  the  Vikings.  In  course  of  time  the  Scottish 
islands  were  invaded,  the  first  incursion  being  organized 
in,  and  proceeding  from,  Ireland  in  the  year  839.     In 


the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands  became  the  political  resort  of  the 
Vikings,  and  from  that  seat  of  operations  they  made 
raids  upon  the  Western  islands  and  to  Norway  to 
annoy  the  King  there,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
enemy.  The  lecturer,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
discussed  in  detail  the  different  stages  of  the  Viking 
Age — the  period  of  numerous  assaults,  the  period  of 
colonization,  and  the  period  during  which  Britain  was 
ruled  by  Scandinavian  princes. 

In  the  FIFTH  LECTURE  Dr.  Hildebrand  spoke  of 
the  results  of  the  Viking  Age.  He  mentioned  the 
effect  on  place-names  in  Britain  due  to  .Scandinavian 
influence,  and,  after  stating  that  the  Scandinavians 
introduced  their  alphabet  to  Britain,  mentioned  that 
Runic  inscriptions  were  found  from  London  up  to 
Shetland,  though  very  rarely.  Most  famous  for  its 
runic  inscriptions  was  the  Isle  of  Man.  Treating  of 
the  effects  produced  by  the  intercourse  between  Scan- 
dinavia and  Britain  during  the  Viking  Age,  he  spoke 
of  the  devastations  to  which  Britain  was  subjected, 
and  argued  that  her  survival  of  those  times  showed 
greatness  of  character.  The  .Scandinavians  introduced 
a  system  of  weights,  which  was  adopted  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  in  France  and  Italy.  Of  greater  im- 
portance, however,  was  the  influence  which  the  Scan- 
dinavian element  exercised  upon  Saxon  organization 
and  law.  It  had  now  long  been  acknowledged  that 
legal  terms  of  Scandinavian  origin  were  to  be  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  laws ;  they  commenced  to  appear  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  were  most  common  in  those 
parts  of  Great  Britain  which  were  subjected  to  Danish 
law.  The  Scandinavian  influence  was  rather  strong 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Saxon  Government  in  its 
different  parts.  He  referred  particularly  to  changes 
it  brought  about  in  criminal  law,  and  law  as  to  pro- 
perty. There  must,  in  turn,  have  been  an  influence 
exercised  by  the  Britons  upon  the  Scandinavians  living 
in  Britain,  and  upon  those  who  afterwards  lived  in 
their  own  countries  or  in  Iceland.  As  the  Vikings 
plundered  monasteries  and  houses  of  works  of  art,  a 
great  many  of  these  must  have  been  brought  to  Scan- 
dinavia or  Iceland,  and  they  had  had  an  effect  on 
Scandinavian  art.  The  lessons  learned  by  the  kings 
who  came  to  Britain  as  warriors  were  not  without  in- 
fluence upon  government  in  Scandinavia.  Besides,  a 
great  many  Vikings  became  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  returned  as  Christians  to  their  own  country,  and 
through  them,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries, 
Christianity  had  been  widely  spread,  especially  in 
Norway.  In  conclusion,  he  showed  that  Anglo-.Saxon 
legends  had  become  Scandinavian  myths. 

In  the  SIXTH  lecture,  the  last  of  the  course. 
Dr.  Hildebrand  spoke  on  "the  latest  relations" 
of  the  periods  under  review,  and  dealt  in  the  first 
place  with  the  light  which  the  importation  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  into  Scandinavia,  and  especially  into 
Sweden,  shed  on  the  subject.  In  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  question,  he  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  and  extensive  finds  of  Arabian 
coins,  together  with  personal  ornaments  in  silver 
of  similar  origin,  which  had  been  discovered  in 
Sweden,  and  to  the  numismatic  as  well  as  historical 
value  of  these  discoveries.  He  also  adduced  his 
reasons  for  holding  that  many  of  these  silver  orna- 
ments were  undoubtedly  of  indigenous  workmanship, 
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and  revealed  a  development  or  evolution  of  the  original 
type  imported  from  the  East.  Coming  to  the  suliject 
of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  found  in  Scandinavia,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  regard  to  periods  covered  by  the  reign  of 
certain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  royal  collection 
of  ancient  coins  in  Stockholm  was  vastly  richer  in  the 
number  of  different  specimens  than  was  the  collection 
in  the  British  Museum  of  similar  coins  found  in  this 
country.  For  example,  while  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
belonging  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century  the  museum  in  Stockholm  in 
1881  had  4,389  different  specimens,  the  British  Museum 
had  only  408  ;  and  while  of  coins  of  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great  the  Stockholm  Museum  had  as 
many  as  3,904  different  specimens,  the  British  Museum 
had  but  617  specimens.  The  intercourse  which  brought 
Anglo-Saxon  coins  to  Sweden  underwent  a  consider- 
able change  after  the  reign  of  Hardicanute  ;  but  still 
there  was  intercourse,  and  coins  even  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  had  been  found  in  Sweden.  The  lecturer 
likewise  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  assumed  from 
the  designs  on  certain  Scandinavian  coins  that  they 
had  been  minted  by  Englishmen  who  had  been  in- 
vited over  by  the  early  Scandinavian  kings  for  this 
purpose.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  Runic  memorial 
stones  found  in  Scandinavia  bearing  references  to 
England  or  Englishmen,  Dr.  Hildebrand  said  it  had 
been  the  custom  in  foreign  countries  to  regard  all 
Runic  inscriptions  as  belonging  to  Pagan  times ;  but 
in  reality  most  of  the  Scandinavian  Runic  inscriptions 
belonged  to  the  first  Christian  times.  The  majority 
of  the  Swedish  Runic  stones  belonged  to  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  they  had  been  erected 
by  Christians  was  clear  from  the  inscriptions.  Dealing, 
in  conclusion,  with  the  influence  of  the  English  Church 
upon  that  of  Scandinavia,  the  lecturer  said  it  was 
evident  that  Britain  had  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  conversion  of  Scandinavia  to  Christianity, 
and  especially  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes.  Too  much  importance,  however,  was 
sometimes  given  to  the  Saxon  or  English  influence  ; 
a  great  many  of  the  things  that  had  been  referred  to 
England  could  as  easily  be  referred  to  the  common 
usages  of  the  Roman  or  the  German  Church. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  illustrated  most  of  his  lectures  by 
distributing  among  the  audience  sheets  with  excellent 
woodcuts  of  various  objects  which  have  been  found  at 
different  times,  and  which  belong  to  the  periods  dealt 
with.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  James  Macdonald,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  Antiquary  Royal  of  Sweden  for  the  course  of 
lectures.  We  are  indebted,  we  should  add,  to  the 
reports  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  for  our  account 
of  the  lectures. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  ARCHi«o- 
LOGICAL  Institute,  held  on  November  4,  Judge 
Baylis,  vice  -  president,  in  the  chair.  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.  (by  kind  permission  of  the  owner, 
Colonel  Baldwin,  of  Dalton-in-Furness),  exhibited  a 
portable  sundial.  It  consists  of  a  brass  plate  of 
octagonal  shape,  3I  inches  long,  and  2§  inches  broad. 
The  lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  a  compass, 
whose  glass  top  is  a  little  below  the  upper  surface  of 
the  brass  plate,  and  whose  box  projects  \  inch  below 


it.  The  gnomon  occupies  the  upper  half  of  the  box, 
and  is  hinged  so  as  to  fold  down  flat  on  the  dial.  On 
one  side  of  the  gnomon  is  engraved  in  a  running 
hand,  *'  Time  flys,"  while  the  other  is  graduated  from 
40''  to  60°,  so  that  the  instrument  can  be  set  to  any 
latitude  between  40°  and  60°.  The  hour  lines  radiate 
to  the  edge  of  the  upper  five  sides  of  the  dial,  and  are 
numbered  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Roman  figures  from 
4  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  In  the  centre  of  the  dial  is  the 
legend  : 

"  Phil.  Bullock  fecit," 

and  near  where  the  morning  hour-lines  begin  are  en- 
graved in  very  small  Arabic  figures,  53.20  and 
51.32,  the  latitudes  respectively  of  Dublin  and  of 
Cork.  On  the  back  of  the  plate  the  following  tables 
of  latitudes  are  boldly  engraved  : 


Rome 

•     41 

York 

■•     54 

Paris' 

•     48.4s 

Cork 

■•     51.32 

Exeter      .. 

.     50.40 

London    ., 

..     51.32 

Dover 

•     51 

Dublin      . 

..     53.20 

Colerain   . . 

•     54 

Oxford      . 

••     51-45 

Limerick  .. 

•     52-25 

Galway     . 

•■     53-2 

Coleraine  and  York  are  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  this  table  seems  therefore  to  be  engraved  for 
the  benefit  of  someone  whose  travels  in  England  did 
not  go  far  north  beyond  York,  and  in  Ireland  beyond 
Coleraine. 

Chancellor  Ferguson  had  not  been  able  to  trace 
"  Phil.  Bullock,"  but,  from  the  character  of  the  letter- 
ing, he  put  it  down  to  end  of  seventeenth  or  beginning 
of  eighteenth  century.  The  dial  is  contained  in  its 
original  case  of  pasteboard  covered  with  leather, 
hand  and  blind  tooled  with  a  pattern  of  alternate  rows 
of  small  annulets  and  of  small  crosses  contained  each 
in  a  small  circle. 

The  Chancellor  also,  by  way  of  illustration,  ex- 
hibited a  modern  portable  dial  made  by  Messrs. 
Elliott  and  Sons,  the  Strand,  London,  a  complicated 
implement  provided  with  three  spirit-levels,  and 
capable  of  being  used  with  great  precision  anywhere 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  ruined 
city  "  Uriconium"  (the  modern  Wroxeter),  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  city  of  170  acres  in  extent,  and  situated  at  or 
near  to  where  Watling  Street  crossed  the  river  Severn. 
The  author  first  dealt  with  the  general  plan  and  de- 
fences of  the  city,  which  latter  consisted  of  a  mound 
and  ditch,  the  direction  of  whose  line  can  only  now 
be  vaguely  made  out,  except  at  a  few  points ;  and, 
secondly,  with  the  details  of  discoveries  relating  to 
public  and  private  edifices,  including  mosaic  pave- 
ments, as  indicating  the  presence  of  dwellings. 
Taken  chronologically,  the  Basilica  (in  later  times 
found  to  be  such),  called  by  Camden  the  "  Old 
Worke,"  was  the  earliest  known  building,  as  it  formed 
a  long  mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre  of  the  site.  In 
1 701  an  excavation,  about  40  perches  distant  from 
the  "Old  Worke,"  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  pro- 
cure stone,  revealed  a  hypocaust  with  tiled  pillars. 
In  1706,  and  again  in  1734,  mosaic  pavements  were 
discovered,  the  actual  sites  of  which  are  doubtful. 
In  searching  for  stone  in  1788  a  corridor  house  of 
four  rooms  (one  heated  by  a  hypocaust)  was  found,  as 
also  in  the  year  1827  another  important  mosaic  pave- 
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ment.  This  latter  was,  unfortunately,  destroyed  by 
people  from  Shrewsbury,  who  came  to  see  it  and 
carried  away  the  tesserae,  not,  however,  before  a 
sketch  had  been  made  of  it.  In  1855  was  found  a 
row  of  pillars,  which  must  have  formed  a  portico  of  a 
building  of  some  size.  All  the  above  discoveries 
made  prior  to  the  year  1859  were,  for  the  most  part, 
the  result  of  accident,  but  in  that  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  work  was  taken  in  hand  the  result  of  which 
was  to  bring  to  light  the  remains  of  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  Roman  city.  The  record  of 
what  was  then  revealed  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  paper,  to  be  read  on 
February  3. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  and  conversazione  of  the  Brad- 
ford Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societv 
took  place  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Bradford,  on 
October  23,  Mr.  J.  Norton  Dickons,  the  newly- 
appointed  president,  being  in  the  chair.  The 
eighteenth  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Howard,  corresponding  secretary,  stated  that  the 
society  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  a 
membership  of  232.  The  financial  statement,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  Glossop,  the  treasurer,  showed  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  ;^I03. — The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  inaugural  address,  made  fitting  reference 
to  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  T.  T.  Empsall. 
He  said  that  the  popular  conception  of  an  antiquarian 
society  was  that  of  a  number  of  somewhat  harmless, 
bald-headed,  and  spectacled  individuals  poring  over 
musty  documents,  and  quarrelling  among  themselves 
as  to  the  decipherment  and  meaning  of  them.  His 
answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  a  society  like 
that  was  that  it  was  intended  to  collect  and  preserve 
from  destruction  the  decaying  monuments  of  the  past, 
and  to  explain  customs,  usages,  and  manners  whose 
origin  was  often  so  hoary  with  age  that  their  real 
meaning  and  use  were  forgotten.  Although  Bradford 
itself  could  not  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  yet  within 
ten  miles  of  it  scenes  of  natural  beauty  not  to  be  sur- 
passed anywhere  were  to  be  found.  Neither  was  the 
district  wanting  in  traces  of  prehistoric  remains,  as 
witness  the  cup-and-ring-marked  rocks  and  stone 
circles  of  Rombalds  Moor,  and  in  few  places  in 
England  could  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  mediaeval 
monastic  life  be  studied  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkstall  and  Bolton.  The 
dales  and  valleys  of  the  district  abounded  with  ex- 
amples of  domestic  architecture,  such  as  those  of 
Oakwell  and  Shibden,  whose  histories,  if  they  could 
be  recovered  and  retold,  might  supply  many  stories  of 
forgotten  family  history.  The  President  referred  to 
the  value  attached  to  peculiarities  of  architecture,  as 
exemplified  in  Rievaulx  Abbey  and  Tanfield  Church, 
the  monuments  and  stained  glass  contained  in  many 
parish  churches,  and  the  documentary  evidence  locked 
up  in  many  a  parish  chest.  Evidence  of  this  last  was 
furnished  in  a  recent  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Wroot 
culled  from  the  Bradford  parish  registers.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  radius  of  the  society's  excursions  might 
with  profit  be  somewhat  extended. — The  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheet  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lord,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Clapham,  and 
carried. 
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mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.  Edited 
by  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A.  English  Topography. 
Part  VHL     Elliot  Stock. 

The  last  issued  volume  of  this  eminently  useful 
series  of  extracts  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
from  1 73 1  to  1868,  comprises  a  classified  arrangement 
of  the  topographical  entries  relative  to  the  three 
counties  of  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  and  North- 
umberland. The  two  first  of  these  are  rather  fuller 
than  in  the  other  cases. 

Norfolk  is  exceptionally  rich  in  church  antiquities, 
and  they  are  well  represented  in  this  volume.  Mr. 
Gomme,  in  his  introduction,  rightly  draws  attention 
to  the  old  wall-paintings  of  the  church  of  South  Bur- 
lingham,  found  in  1856.  They  are  of  value  as 
specimens  of  costume  and  armour,  but  Mr.  Gomme 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  call  them  "fres- 
coes." The  inventory  of  church  goods  at  Carbrook, 
drawn  up  in  1628,  is  interesting.  The  church  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  Cranmer's  Bible  and  two  editions  of 
the  Bishop's  Bible  (1574  and  1585),  as  well  as  the 
authorized  Jacobean  version  ;  Jewell's  Apology  ;  Eras- 
mus's Paraphrase  ;  several  special  forms  of  prayer  and 
prayer-books ;  books  of  homilies,  canons,  articles,  as 
well  as  other  volumes,  such,  for  instance,  as,  "item, 
little  manuel  contening  the  homily  of  willfull  rebellion 
in  six  partes,  printed  by  Richard  Jugge  and  John 
Cawood ;  item,  captein  John  Smithes  history  of 
y«  new  found  land."  The  parish  registers  of  Wells 
contains  the  following  witchcraft  entry  of  1583,  testi- 
fied by  thirteen  signatures  :  "  Misled  uppon  y«  West 
Coaste  coming  from  Spain ;  whose  deaths  were 
brought  to  pas  by  the  detestable  woorking  of  an 
execrable  witch  of  Kings  Lynn,  whose  name  was 
Mother  Gabley  ;  by  the  boyling  or  rather  labouring 
of  certeyne  eggs  in  a  payle  full  of  colde  water  ;  after- 
ward approved  sufficiently  at  the  arraignment  of  the 
said  witch." 

The  most  interesting  notes  and  articles  relative  to 
the  county  of  Northampton  are  also  connected  with 
the  churches,  though  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  gives  an 
excellent  brief  account  of  mediaeval  houses  in  Peter- 
borough, and  an  article  of  1 799  describes  the  old  manor- 
house  of  Courteenhall  long  since  destroyed.  As  the 
extracts  are  given  just  as  they  were  originally  issued, 
we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  striking 
improvement  in  archaeology  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Each  decade  makes  it  more  and  more  of  an 
exact  science.  The  ecclesiology  of  Northamptonshire 
is  full  of  blunders,  now  readily  detected,  such  as  the 
assigning  of  the  Northampton  round  church  of  St. 
Sepulchre  to  the  Knights  Templars.  A  visit  by 
"  M.  H."  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough  in 
1827  is  curious  reading.  The  visitor  speaks  of  every- 
thing being  in  good  repair,  but  "  that  Mr.  Edward 
Blore,  the  eminent  architect  of  London,  has  been 
engaged  to  furnish  designs  of  a   more  appropriate 
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character  for  the  interior  decorations."  For  this 
purpose  ;^5,ooo  was  asked,  and  was  speedily  forth- 
coming. History  continues  to  repeat  itself.  How 
long  will  Deans  and  Chapters  be  permitted  to  play 
with  great  national  fabrics,  and  to  refit  them  and 
"restore"  them  just  in  accordance  with  the  passing 
fancy  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  (iomme  is  a  most  admirable  antiquary,  and  in 
the  field  of  folk-lore  is  not  easily  surpassed.  We  feel 
most  grateful  to  him  for  bringing  out  these  useful 
Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  volumes,  but  really  he 
should  get  some  ecclesiologist  to  revise  his  intro- 
ductions. It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  to  find  a 
license  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent  in  1661  ;  such  licenses 
are  not  uncommon  a  full  century  later. 

*  *         * 

A  History  ok  the  Manor  of  Bensinc.ton.  By 
Rev.  M.  T.  Pearman,  M.A.  Elliot  Stock. 
Between  these  covers  are  gathered  together  a 
variety  of  facts  and  extracts  from  records,  together 
with  some  surmises  and  deductions  as  to  the  Oxford- 
shire manor  of  Benson  or  Bensington.  Mr.  Kemble's 
theory  as  to  the  ings  in  pl.ice  -  names,  denoting 
descendants  of  some  Saxon  settler  or  chief,  is  now 
pretty  generally  discarded,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
slavishly  adopted  by  the  best  authorities.  Mr.  Pear- 
man,  however,  in  his  opening  sentence  adopts  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  student  will  find  a  variety  of 
excerpts  from  the  usual  records,  but  nothing,  unfortu- 
nately, from  local  manor  court-rolls.  The  book  is 
too  technical  to  arouse  local  interest. 

*  *         * 

Rambles  Round  Edge  Hills  and  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Red  Horse.  By  Rev.  George 
MiLLF.R.  William  Potts,  Banbury. 
This  is  an  unassuming  little  book  of  75  pages, 
illustrated  with  maps  and  views,  and  containing  a 
glossary  of  the  chief  provincial  words  and  expressions 
used  in  "  the  hills  and  vales  "  of  Warwickshire.  The 
chief  notion  of  the  book  is  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  district  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  villages ; 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it  as  an  accurate 
handbook  for  the  guidance  of  intelligent  visitors. 
Mr.  Miller  is  an  antiquary,  and  the  little  volume  is 
well  worth  the  modest  eighteenpence  which  is  all  that 
the  publisher  asks  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Advice  to  a  Son  by  Francis  Osuorne.  A  new 
edition  by  E.  A.  Parry.  David  Nutt. 
Judge  Parry  has  done  a  wise  and  acceptable  piece 
of  work  in  procuring  the  republishing  of  Osborne's 
Advice  to  a  Son,  which  is  now  so  rarely  studied,  but 
was  formerly  so  general  a  favourite.  Pepys,  in  his 
Diary,  makes  mention  of  it  on  several  occasions, 
notably  on  October  19,  1661,  when  he  writes:  "  Not 
being  neat  in  clothes,  which  I  find  a  great  fault  in 
me,  could  not  be  so  merry  as  otherwise,  and  at  all 
times  I  am  and  can  be,  when  I  am  in  good  habitt, 
which  makes  me  remember  my  father  Osborne's  rule 
for  a  gentleman   to   spare  in  all  things  rather  than 


in  that."  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  moved 
thereto  by  Boswell's  partiality  for  Osborne's  writings, 
summed  him  up  after  a  contemptuous  fashion:  "A 
conceited  fellow ;  were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the 
boys  would  throw  stones  at  him." 

Some  of  Osborne's  advice,  particularly  that  on 
love  and  marriage,  is  evil ;  but  the  book  is  interesting 
throughout,  particularly  the  chapters  on  travel,  govern- 
ment, religion,  which  throw  valuable  light  on  the 
days  in  which  he  lived. 

The  introduction  of  some  thirty  pages  not  only 
gives  a  good  critical  digest  of  the  reprint,  but  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  account  of  the  author  and  his 
family  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  published. 
Francis  Osborne  was  born  at  Chicksands,  in  1 593.  His 
father.  Sir  John  Osborne,  held  several  Court  appoint- 
ments under  James  I.,  whilst  his  eldest  brother.  Sir 
Peter  Osborne,  took  a  prominent  part  on  the  Royalist 
side  in  the  great  Civil  War,  gallantly  defending  Castle 
Cornet,  in  Guernsey,  for  the  King.  As  soon  as  he 
was  of  age,  P'rancis  entered  the  service  of  the  Pem- 
broke family,  being  eventually  appointed  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Commonwealth  disturbance  he  (alone 
of  his  family)  took  the  popular  side,  and  settled  in 
Oxford,  where,  in  1656,  he  published  the  first  part  of 
his  Advice  to  a  Son.  It  instantly  attained  a  wide 
popularity  among  the  younger  scholars,  five  editions 
being  issued  within  two  years.  The  more  staid  and 
old-fashioned  members  of  the  University  not  un- 
naturally regarded  some  of  the  views  advanced  in 
this  book  with  great  consternation,  and  eventually,  in 
1658,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  be 
suppressed,  as  savouring  of  Atheism. 

The  result  was  to  still  further  popularize  the  short 
book,  which  was  speedily  issued  elsewhere,  and  to 
induce  the  author  to  publish  a  second  part,  as  well  as 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  and  James  /.,  in  the  very  year 
of  its  supposed  suppression.  He  died  on  February  4, 
1658-59,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Nether- 
wbrton.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  runs  as 
follows  : 

"  I  envy  not  those  graves  which  take  up  room 
Merely  with  Jetts  and  Porphyry  ;  since  a  tomb 
Adds  no  desert.     Wisdom  thou  God  Divine 
Convert  my  humble  Soul  into  thy  Shrine, 
And  then  this  body,  tho'  it  want  a  Stone, 
Will  dignify  the  place  where'er  'tis  thrown." 

Osborne's  works  were  published  in  a  collected  form 
in  1673,  and  again  in  1700,  and  1722.  We  cordially 
thank  Judge  Parry  for  rescuing  this  his  most  im- 
portant literary  effort  from  a  threatened  oblivion. 
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